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THE     EAKL    OF    JiOSEBEEY, 

WHO     SUOOBSTED     THK     PLAN     OF 
IT   IS 

1  NSCMU  UK  1) 

WITH     SIXCERE     BKOABD. 


PREFACE. 


These  Volumes  are  literally,  as  they  profess  to  be,  a 
Diary  of  events  passing  under  the  eye  of  an  observer. 
The  record  was  penned  often  within  an  hour  of  the 
event.  Some  portions  of  it  were  actually  printed  in 
the  "  Daily  News "  of  the  following  morning,  and 
others  within  the  current  week  in  the  "  World "  or 
the  "  Observer."  Thus  vividness  of  impression  is 
fully  retained,  though  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  at 
the  cost  of  accuracy  of  judgment.  It  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  modify  some  of  the  personal  characteri- 
sations of  public  men;  but  wherein  they  are  faulty 
they  stand  corrected  by  further  development  of  the 
personages  sketched.  They  were  jotted  down  honestly, 
without  favour  or  prejudice,  and,  balancing  considera- 
tions, it  has  been  thought  better  to  let  them  stand 
precisely  as  they  were  written. 

In  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Second,"  Lord  Hervey  (whom  Thackeray  says  he 
"  hates,"  and  from  whom  he  draws  so  much  to  illus- 
trate his  lecture  on  the  times   of  George  the  Second) 
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says  of  his  own  writing :  "  No  one  who  did  not  live  in 
these  times  will,  I  dare  say,  believe  but  some  of  those 
I  describe  in  these  papers  must  have  had  some  hard 
features  and  deformities  exaggerated  and  heightened  by 
the  malice  and  ill-nature  of  the  painter  who  drew  them. 
Others,  perhaps,  will  say  that  at  least  no  painter  is 
obliged  to  draw  every  wart  or  wen  or  hump-back  in  its 
full  proportions,  and  that  I  might  have  softened  these 
blemishes  where  I  found  them.  But  I  am  determined 
to  report  everything  just  as  it  is,  or  at  least,  just  as  it 
appears  to  me." 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  animated  by  no  other,  that 
this  Diary  has  been  written. 

H.  W.  L. 

London,  Feb.,  1885. 
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Diary  of  Two  Parliaments. 


THE   DISRAELI    PARLIAMENT, 
1874-1880. 


On  the  morntng  of  the  24th  of  January,  1874,  the  nation  was 

►startled  by  learnings  that  the  Parliament  of  lH68  wa.s  forthwith 
to  W  dissolved.     The  announcement  was  made  in  the  fonn  of 
in  address   by  Mr.   Gladstone  to  the   electors  of  Cxreenwich. 
^TLit  authority/'  he  said,  ''which  was  in  ISBS  amply  con- 
fided by  the  nation  to  the  Liberal  party  and  its  leaders,  if  it 
bas  now  sunk  below  the  point  necessary  for  the  due  defence 
Md  prosecution  of  the  public  interests,  can  in  no  way  be  so 
^      legitimately  and  effectually  restored  qs   by  an   appeal   to   the 
^1     people,  who  by  their  reply  to  such  an  ap[ieal  may  place  beyond 
^■pl  ckllenge  two  great  questions — the  first,  what   they  think 
^  the  manner  in  which  the  commission  granted  in  ISOS  has 
oeen  executed ;  the  second,  what  further  commission  they  now 
tliiak  fit  to  give  to  their  representatives,  and  to  what  hands 
Jts  fulfilment  and  the  administration  of  the  Government  arc 
t^t  he  entnisted/'     "A  prolix  narrative,"  Mr.  Disraeli  called  it 
then,  two  days  later,  he   followed   it  up  by   the  issue  of  an 
J  to   the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,     In  the  General 
ion  which  ensued  the  Liberal  majority — 116  when  Parlia- 
m^ut  met  in  1808,  and  reduced  during  the  priod  of  its  ex- 
istence to  between  CO  and  70 — was  entirely  swept  away,  and 
Mr.  Di&raeli  took  office  with  a  majority  of  51.     On  the  5th  of 
March  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  Royal  Commission, 
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Opejiing  ol  new  Ptoliflment — Swearing  in^"  A  good  deal  has  happened  in  tbe 
intLTval'^— ^Vote  of  Thunks  for  the  Aabantee  Campaign —The  ConBcrvativo 
Budget — Mi.  Gladflfcooe  criticiAeei  thu  Budget— Mr.  Smollett  attacks  the 
late  Premier, 


M*r.  fit  — Open- 
ing of  new 
P^ikLment. 


The  appearance  tliis  afternoon  of  Roebuck,  Jnlian 
Goldsmid,  Newdeg'ate,  and  Mnntz  upon  the  long- 
deserted  floor  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  was  so 
nearly  simultaneous  tliat  it  would  he  dangtTous  to  ckioi  for 
any  one  of  tliem  the  high  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
member  of  the  ninth  Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  to  enter 
upon  the  sicene  of  his  future  labours.  Absolutely  the  first  comer 
wasj  howeveFj  amongst  the  four  gentlemen  named,  and,  though 
Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  two  o^eloek,  it  was 
not  far  past  noon  when  they  were  observed  within  the  bar. 
Their  entrance  bnjke  the  spell  which  had  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  plaeej  and  scarcely  had  they  advanced  midway  up  the 
floor  than  entered  Charley,  Torrens,  Plimsoll^  John  Hay, 
Eussell  Gurney,  followed  at  the  briefest  of  intervals  by  Dilke, 
Maedonald,  the  working  men's  member  for  Stafford,  Charles 
Reed,  and  nearly  the  full  roll  of  the  House. 

By  half- past  one  the  floor  of  the  House  w^as  densely  crow^ded, 
and  those  who  had  come  earliest  began  to  take  their  seats. 
Roebuck  was  alreiuly  seated,  selecting  the  second  place  on  the 
front  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ojiposition  side,  where 
he  held  a  sort  of  iev^fe,  old  members  coming  up  to  shake  bauds 
with  him  J  and  young  members  obtaining  an  introduction  to  a 
man  who  had  made  his  mark  in  the  House  whilst  they  were 
schoolboys.  George  Bowyer  occupied  the  seat  by  the  gangway 
next  to  Roebuck,  but  gave  way  presently  when  Brandy  the 
Speaker  of  the  late  House^  having  passed  through  a  troi>p  of 
congratuktory  friends,  came  up  and  claimed  the  position  usually 
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wcupietl  by  the  Speaker-elect  pending  the  moving  and  seconding 
of  the  proposition  for  his  election. 

Of  the  two  parties  the  ConRcrvatives  were  hy  far  the  more 
ready  to  take  their  seats,  the  benches  to  the  rii^ht  of  the 
Speaker's  empty  chair  beings  half  an  hour  before  the  opening- 
Parliament,  well  filled.  The  Liberals  for  the  most  part  stood 
and  chatted  in  the  throng  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  fnmt 
Oppcdtion  bench  was  at  this  time  tenantless,  hut  Arthur  Mills, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  North  were  prominent 
upn  the  Treasury  bench.  On  this  same  i»eneh,  l>ut  less  notice- 
able by  reason  of  their  position  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallervj 
were  Hubbard  and  Alderman  Cotton,  two  of  the  members  for 
the  City  of  London,  who  were  thus  vindicating  an  old  privilege 
pertaining  to  the  City  of  having  its  memlx*rs  seated  on  the 
ri^ht  hand  of  the  Sjjeaker,  or  at  least  at  the  right  arm  of  the 
Speaker's  chair,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament. 

The  liandsome  face  of  Ji>bn  Hay  shone  on  the  first  bench 

behind  the  Treasury,  he  having  selected  the  comer  seat  made 

famous  in  the  last  Parliament  by  the  unvarying  presence  of 

Edgar  Bowring.      Newdegate    had  early  chosen  a  seat  below 

tile  gangway  corresponding  to  that  occupied   by  him  on  the 

opposite  side  in  recent  Sessions.     But  during  the  first  half-hour 

he  was  content  to  mark  his  possession  by  de{x>sitiiig  bis  hat, 

whilst  he  wandered  to  and  fro  with  an  air  of  mournful  rest- 

Jessness   which   seemed   to  betoken  that,   though  Disraeli   was 

at  length  at  the  head  of  a  substantial   majority,  still   he  was 

not  happy. 

Childers  was  the  first  ex-Minister  to  arrive,  and  he  was 
closely  followed  by  W.  H.  Smith,  the  pioneer  reprc^eutjitive  of 
the  new  Government.  Tlie  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Trensury, 
though  keeping  about  the  neighbourhood,  long  avoided  taking 
his  seat  on  the  Mimsterial  bench,  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  arrival 
of  Selwin-Ibbctson  that  he  seated  himself  in  Cardweirs  old 
place,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
sitting  on  his  left  hand,  the  two  Ministers  being  presently  joined 
by  Percy  Herbert.  About  this  time  Henry  James  and  William 
Harcourt  entered  and  marked  the  two  great  gulfs  bridged  since 
last  they  appeared  in  the  House,  by  passing  by  the  seats  below 
the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side  and  taking  up  positiorjs 
on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  Here  they  found  Ltjwe^  who 
b2 
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had  quietly  entered  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  sat 
there  neither  seeking  reeogtiition  nor  offering  greeting. 

At  five  minutes  to  two  Erskine  May,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  entered^  with  his  two  colleagues,  and  took  his  sesit  at 
the  table,  members  thereuj>on  completing  the  disposition  of 
themselves  upon  the  yet  unoccupied  seats.  A  few  minutes 
after  two  a  shout  of  **  Black  Hod  I  '^  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  deep  silence  falling  upon  the  House,  Elack  Rod  approached 
with  an  easy  confidence  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
profoundly  humble  and  thrice-bowing  manner  with  which  the 
messenger  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  aecustomed  to  approach 
the  Commons,  The  contrast  grew  in  depth  when  Black  Kod 
prefaced  his  invitation  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  by  use  of  the 
word  "gentlemen.*^  But  Black  Rod  was  strictly  in  order  alike 
in  the  omission  of  his  wonted  obeisance  when  there  was  neither 
mace  on  the  table  nor  Speaker  in  the  chair,  and  in  addressing  as 
*^  Gentlemen  '^  a  House  which  as  yet  was  unprovided  with  a 
S{)eaker. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Speaker^  it  was  Erskine  May  who 
followed  Black  Rodj  and  led  through  the  dense  crowd  con- 
gregated in  the  out-er  hall  a  long  string  of  "  gentlemen " 
privileged  at  least  to  hear  the  Commission  read,  and  assist 
at  the  preliminary  ceremony  ol  opening  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  seemed  almost  empty  to  those  who  had  just 
left  the  other  House  crowded  to  the  bar.  The  emptiness 
served  to  make  more  couspieuous  the  five  hizarre  figures, 
dressed  in  scarlet  cloaks  slashed  with  bars  of  ermine,  which 
sat  in  a  row  upon  a  form  before  the  throne,  immovable,  and 
crowned  with  cocked  hats.  The  Ministerial  bench  was  bare, 
and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in 
their  lawn  sleeves  and  gowns,  formed  the  majority  of  the  avail- 
able voting  jH)wer  on  the  back  benches.  On  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  sat  the  cx-Lord  Chaucellor,  Lord  Selhorne,  Lord 
Chelmsfortl,  Lord  Denman,  and  Lord  Skelmersdale.  The 
benebes  Ijchind  were  fairly  filled,  a  large  contingent  of  ladies 
having  joined  the  Opposition,  adding  fresh  and  fairer  tints  to 
the  monotony  of  the  dead  level  of  red  cloth  which  the  seats 
elsewhere  presented. 

As  soon  as  Erskine  May  and  a  strong  contingent  of  the 
Commons  reached  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  Clerk,  taking  in 
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Imd  a  roll  of  parchment,  read  how  the  Queen  had  been  pleased 
te  gnoit  power  by  Royal  Comraission  to  certain  noble  lords, 
tt  mention  of  whose  respective  names  the  Clerk  looked  up  at 
the  five  figures  upon  the  woolsaek,  and  in  due  order  a  hand 
emerged  from  beneath  one  of  the  cloaks,  one  of  the  c-ocked  hats 
im  taken  off  one  of  the  heads,  and  a  figure  bowed.  Tlie 
reading  of  the  Commission  being  completed,  the  middle  figure, 
difitinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  wig  to  its  costume,  rose, 
and  in  a  loud  voice,  which  instantly  betrayed  the  presence  of 
Lord  Cairns,  the  new  Lord  Chancellor,  informed  Parliament  that 
assQOD  as  the  members  had  been  sworn,  the  cause  of  the  calling 
together  the  Houses  would  be  declared.  In  the  meantime  his  lord- 
ship directed  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  repair 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  sit,  and  then  choose  "some 
proper  person ''  for  Speaker,  returning  on  the  morrow  to  present 
the  object  of  their  choice  "  for  Her  Majesty^s  Royal  approbation/' 
Thereupon  the  Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  to 
fiud  a  notable  addition  made  to  the  meTnl>er8  present.  As 
Erekine  May  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  leading  back  the 
Commons,  Gladstone  quietly  entered  from  behind  the  Speaker*s 
chair,  and  took  his  plaee  on  the  front  Opposition  bench*  His 
entry  was  so  wuU  planned  that  any  demonstration  was  im- 
po9sil>le,  he  having  V)cen  in  his  seat  for  some  minutes  before 
the  \Fhisper  that  told  of  his  presence  had  gone  the  full  circle 
of  the  crowded  benches.  At  the  same  time  Hartinglon  t<Kik 
liii  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  which,  when  Chaplin, 
the  newly-elected  Conservative  member  for  Lincolnshire,  rose 
to  propose  the  re-election  of  Brand  as  Speaker,  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ei-Ministers  already  mentioned,  occupied  by  Knatch- 
Wl-Hugessen,  Stansfekl,  Lyon  Play  fair,  Campbell  Bannermaii, 
Arthur  Peel,  and  James  Low t her,  Her  ilajcsty's  Under- Secre- 
tiiyof  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  \vho  sat  in  the  place  usually 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  the  Treasury 
Ijench  tlie  Government  were  reprcsunted  by  W.  H.  Smith,  C.  S, 
Eead,  Percy  Herbert,  and  Algernon  Kgerton. 

Chaplin  discharged  himself  of  his  duty  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  tact  and  grace,  and  his  motion  for  the  re-election 
of  Brand  found   an  able  seconder    in    George  Cavendish,   who 

el  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,     After  a  brief  pauwe, 
f  from  his  place  near  Eoebuck,  and  when  the  cheers 
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with  wliicli  he  was  orj-eeted  had  suhsidedj  made  his  aeknowledg'- 
metits  of  the  high  honour  done  him.  As  he  finished,  Chaplin 
stepyjed  forward  and  uffered  him  his  anm,  George  Cavendish 
forming-  an  escort  on  the  other  side,  aud^  thus  supported,  the 
Speaker  advanced  towards  the  chair  amid  renewed  cheering,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  baring  their  heads  as  the 
procession  went  by. 

Strictly  to  follow  out  the  prescribed  form,  the  proposer  and 
seconder  should  have  led  the  Speaker  up  to  the  chair.  But  the 
difficulties  of  driving  six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple-bar 
do  not  exceed  those  wliich  would  attend  the  endeavour  of  three 
gentlemen  to  walk  abreast  between  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Treasmy  bench.  Accordingly  when  this 
critical  point  was  reached  Chaplin  released  his  chaise,  and 
stepped  on  in  fronts  the  S]>eaker  and  George  Cavendish  follow- 
ing in  single  tile.  At  this  moment  Lowther^  apparently  feeling 
his  responsibilities  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
hastily  left  the  Opposition  bench,  and,  crossing  the  House,  took 
his  seat  by  Percy  Herbert.  The  Speaker,  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  chair,  repeated  his  acknowledgments  of  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  him,  and  besought  the  assistance  of  members 
in  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  prescribing  order. 
Percy  Herbert  having  said  a  few  words,  as  the  spokesman  of 
his  absent  leader,  Gladstone  appeared  at  the  table  of  the  House. 
He  had,  as  mentioned,  by  a  strategical  movement  defeate<l  any 
possible  demonstration  that  his  more  public  entrance  might  have 
evoked-  But  there  were  no  means  of  now  escaping  the  outburst 
of  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  presence  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  bad  so  often  led  from  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
Cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  tlie  Liberal  benches,  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  Gladstone  found  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

When  it  earae,  he  proceedeil  in  a  subdued  tone  and  with  an 
unfamiliar  manner  to  add  bis  congratulations  to  those  which  had 
been  just  officially  spoken  upon  the  re-election  of  Brand.  He 
had  brought  with  him  into  the  House  a  small  walking-cane,  with 
which  he  troyed  throughout  the  time  occupied  by  the  preceding 
speakers.  His  hands  rested  on  the  top  of  the  stick,  whilst  in 
low  and  delil>eratc  tones  he  referred  to  the  special  cjualiti cations  of 
Brand  for  the  oftice  to  whicli  he  had  been  re-elected.  But  when, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks^  he  approached  the  topic  of  the 
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ibsiiability  of  maintainmg^  the  continuity  of  the  office  of  Speaker 
■|ltti  horn  the  question  of  party  or  politics,  and  when  he  mo- 
mentarily stepped  aside  to  assail  the  arguments  of  any  who 
might  hold  contrary  viewsj  the  hands  were  parl-ed^  the  right 
hand  upUfted  in  the  old  manner,  and  the  House  discovered  that, 
whatever  rumour  mi^ht  say  to  the  contrary,  its  former  leader 
was  eertainly  not  politically  dead,  and  mi^ht  not  safely  be  re- 
gwded  as  even  sleeping. 


Mtt.  «.^Swear- 
big  to. 


Both  Houses  of  Parliament  met  at  two  o'clock  to- 
day. In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker,  in 
ordinary  Court  dress  and  a  ^^  bob  v^ig/'  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
in  the  place  usuaDy  occupied  by  Erskine  May.  At  five  minuten 
[)agt  two  Black  Kod  arrived  with  a  summons  to  the  House  of 
I^rtls,  whither  the  Speaker  went,  attended  by  a  considerable 
following  of  members.  The  business  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  to  present  himself  for  Royal  approbation  in  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  newly  elected,  and  this  was  done  iu 
accordance  with  the  time-honoured  and  quaint  formula.  On 
rehirning  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  took  his 
place  in  the  chair,  whence  he  addressed  the  Commons^  convey- 
uig  to  them  the  purport  of  the  communication  he  had  just  hail 
wth  the  Lords  Conumissioners,  and  announcing  the  Royal  eon- 
hnnation  of  their  choice.  He  then  took  the  oaths  and  signed 
the  roll  of  Parliament,  and,  retiring  for  a  few  minutes,  returneil 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  Speaker, 

Meanwhile  two  tables  had  been  brought  and  added  to 
tiie  length  of  the  ordinary  table,  and  on  these  were  laid  copies  of 
the  oath  and  of  the  Bible,  Erskine  May  read  a  list  of  names, 
tod  the  members  iDdicatod,  crowding  round  the  table,  took  the 
oath  and  signed  the  roll  in  order,  being  afterwards  introducetl 
to  tke  Speaker  by  May.  Chaplin  was,  after  the  Speaker,  the 
first  member  to  sign  the  roll ;  George  Cavendish,  the  seconder 
of  the  motion  for  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  signing  thii'd. 

Ajif.R— -Agood     Bright    took    the    affirmation    cust^^mary    with 

^^J^^T     members   of   the   Society   of  Friends,   but    did 
pened   inlho  ,,-  »•»         it-  ^^ 

interraL"  not  take  his  seat,  leaving  the  chamber  immedi- 

ately after  he  hfid  subscrilied  the  roll.  There 
wsw  a  full  House  to  hear  Disraeli^s  answer  to  Robert  Montagu's 
question  toaching  the  right  hon«  gentleman's  itimarks  on  the 
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government  of   Ireland^  reported  to  hasre  l>een  made  by  hii 
in  Biiekinghamsliire. 

**  It  is  some  time  aero  since  the  observations  referretl  to  were 
made^"  said  Disraelij  in  reply,  "  and/'   he  continued  in  a  low— 
voice,  ''a  good  deal  has  hapjjened  in  the  interval.^'  ^ 

The  HoDse  burst  into  prolonged  laughter  at  this  sally,  and 
a  general  cheer  endorsed  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Prime 
Ministerj  that  it  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  matter  for  the 
Government  to  express  its  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance in  answer  to  a  question.  Montagu  rcse  again  to  press 
for  a  moi»e  definite  reply,  and  was  greeted  with  cries  of 
"  Order  !  Order  !  '*  in  which  were  mingled  a  few  cheers.  New- 
degate  here  interposed,  and  in  his  most  solemn  manner  appealed 
to  the  Speaker  to  say  whether  a  subject  involving  tlie  gravest 
questions  of  legislation  should  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  at  a  time  when  the  House  had  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  it. 

The  Speaker  nded  that  Montagu  was  in  order  in  putting 
the  question,  but  added  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  decline 
to  answer  it.  Montagu,  amid  a  scene  of  some  uproar,  repeated 
his  request  for  an  answer  to  his  question,  Disraeli,  with  one 
hand  in  his  waistcoat  and  the  other  holding  his  eopy  of  the 
"  Orders/^  sat  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  as  it  was  evident 
he  had  no  intention  of  adding  to  his  remarks,  the  Speaker 
introduced  M' Arthur  with  a  question  relative  to  the  Fiji  Islands. 


Mar.  ao.- Vote  of  Disraeli  moved  the  resolutions  conveying  "the 
I^JjJ^°^m!  ^^^^^^  ^>f  t^e  House  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
paigD.  Commodore    Commerell,     Commodore     Hiewett, 

Captain  the  Hon.  E.  R,  Fremantle,  Colonel 
Festing,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Captain  Glover,  and  the  officers, 
|)etty  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the  navy, 
army,  and  marines  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  King 
of  Afibantee/'  He  entered  upon  a  long  and  detailed  sketch 
of  the  operations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  adroitly  managing  at 
the  outset  to  separate  Garnet  Wolseley,  whom  it  was  his 
duty  to  eulogise,  from  the  late  Government,  who  had  selected 
him  to  carry  out  the  campaign.  Having  concluded  a  some- 
what dry  review  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  Disraeli,  in 
a  few  brief  sentences,   extolled   the  general   character  of  the 
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array's  achievements,  and  concluded  Ly  moving  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Gladstone,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  lost  no  time  in  meeting"  the  allegation  of 
the  Prime  Minister  touching  the  mtcntions  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign.  But  he  did  m  in  a 
slaidiously  courteous  manner,  and  with  an  apology  for  intro- 
ducing anything  of  a  controversial  character  into  the  proceedings. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  who  was  listened  to  with  evident  sjTnpathy, 
thanked  Disraeli  for  a  kindly  mention  of  his  soUj  Lieutenant 
Wilmot,  who  was  killed  in  action. 

Gathome  Hardy  made  his  dddni  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  under  the  disadvantag-eous  circumstances  of  rising  to  speak 
at  the  dinner  hoar,  and  after  the  important  proceedings  noted 
above.  There  was  a  considerable  exodus  from  the  House  when 
Gladstone  sat  down,  amongst  those  who  disappeared  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  rising  of  Hardy  being  the  whole  of  the  late 
Ministry,  with  the  exception  of  Campl>ell  Bimnerman.  Hardy 
occupied  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  exposition  of  his  views, 
^  sat  down  amid  some  cheering.  The  House  wakened  up 
considerably  under  the  lively  talk  of  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  im- 
Ofidiately  proceeded  to  move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of  the  army  by 
10,000  men.  Specially  enjoyed  was  his  quaint  summing  up  of 
wte  material  results  of  the  victorious  campaign  in  Ashantee. 

'*  What  have  we  gaineil/*  he  asked,  '*  by  our  victories  ?  I 
uoa't  know  that  we  have  anything  to  show  for  the  expenditure 
of  our  blood  and  treasure  except  an  old  umbrella  and  a  treaty," 

**No  treaty,'*  shouted  hon.  members* 

"Well,*'*  retorted  Sir  Wilfrid,  *' I  am  not  so  very  sorry 
to  bear  it,  for  I  don't  believe  the  treaty  would  have  been  any 
more  valuable  than  the  umbrella/' 


JLft.  IS,  -  The  Probably  on  no  occasion  has  the  House  of 
CoBM^ative  Commons  been  more  crowded  than  it  was  to- 
night, when  Stafford  Northcote  rose  to  disclose 
the  financial  proposals  of  the  Conservative  Government.  Every 
iseat  in  the  body  of  the  House  vv:is  occupietl,  and  a  little  throng 
stood  at  the  bar.  Members  lilled  the  double  row  of  seats  in 
the  gallery  opposite  the  Treasuiy  bench,  some,  for  lack  of  better 
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accommodation,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  gang'way.  The  only 
place  where  seats  were  unoccupied  was  the  back  bench  in  the 
gallery  oppositej  and  here  an  additional  score  of  members  would 
have  filled  it  to  overflowing.  The  various  galleries  over  the 
clock  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  strangers  more  or  less 
distinguished  were  early  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Amongst 
other  members  of  the  Upper  House  present  were  the  Earl  of 
Airlie,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord  Anneslej,  Lord  Carlingfordj  and 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  a  country  neighbour  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Gladstone^  who  had  not  been  present  in  the 
House  throughout  the  week,  prolonged  his  absence  over  to-night; 
hut  Bright  was  there,  taking  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench  for  the  first  time  this  Session.  Lowe,  Goschen,  Childers, 
Forster,  and  Stansfeld  were  amongst  the  ex-Ministers  present. 
The  full  strength  of  the  Ministry  was  displayed  on  the  Trefisury 
bench,  Disraeli  with  his  left  hand  swathed  in  a  black  silk  band- 
age, sufferiDgj  it  was  said,  from  an  attack  of  gout. 

When  the  questions  had  been  put  and  answered,  the  Premier 
rose,  and  walking  down  the  House  faced  about  at  the  cross 
benches  on  the  right-hand  sidcj  and  stood  there  a  moment  or  two 
whilst  Stafford  Northcote  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Speaker. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  I ''  said  the  Speaker,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exche(]uer  had  resumed  his  seat. 

"  A  Message  from  the  Queen "  responded  the  i*ight  hon. 
gentleman,  advancing,  bowing  to  the  chair,  and  handing  in  the 
document. 

As  he  passed  up  the  House  all  the  members  uncovcredj  and 
remained  with  bared  heads  whilst  the  Speaker  read  how  the 
Queen,  taking  into  consideration  the  momentous  services  ren- 
dered by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  planning  and  eondueting  the 
Ashantee  campaign,  recommended  her  faithful  Commons  to 
grant  him  a  sum  of  £25,000,  Disraeli  moved  that  the  Message 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  amid  a  buzz  of 
conversation  hats  were  with  one  consent  replaced. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  deepened  into  a  cheer  and  then  died 
away  into  profound  silence,  when,  just  on  the  stroke  of  ^ve 
o'clock^  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  Stafford  Northcote  rose  to  make  his  speech. 

Sir  Stafford  resumed  his  seat  at  twenty  minutes  to  eight, 
after  having  spoken  two  hours   and  forty  minutes.      For  the 
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greater  part  of  that  time  he,  contenting'  himself  with  a  plain 
IjnsiDess  style  of  talking,  managed  to  engross  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  though  his  hold  was  once  or  twice  imperilled 
}>j  a  tendency  to  entertain  the  Committee  with  those  replies 
to  the  arguments  of  deputations  on  the  Budget,  which  he  took 
credit  to  himself  for  refraining  from  delivering  in  the  presence 
of  the  deputations  themselves.  During  one  of  these  somewhat 
frequent  interludesj  when  he  was  replying  at  length  to  the 
arguments  of  the  promoters  of  the  repeal  of  brewers'  licences, 
the  House  began  rapidly  to  thin.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
sticoeeded  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  his  hiDarers  ;  and  the 
load  cheers  that  burst  forth  as  he  sat  down  did  not  all  come 
from  the  Conservative  benches. 


iipr.  21  ^  Mr.  The  appearance  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
tiH^lT^  tTe  '^a^^-p^st  four  betokened  a  condition  of  high  ex- 
Budgot  pectancy.     Every  seat  in  the  body  of  the  House 

was  appropriatcHi,  and  members  overflowed  into 
the  galleries,  a  double  row  facing  the  Opposition  benches  indi- 
cating that  the  speaker  looked  for  would  rise  from  that  side* 
The  gallery  over  the  clock  was  densely  crowded,  amongst  the 
numerous  peers  present  being  Earl  Granville.  Both  the  front 
Opposition  bench  and  the  Treasury  bench  were  filled,  a  notable 
addition  to  the  occupants  of  the  former  being  Gladstone,  who 
has  not  of  late  been  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
debates.  As  has  been  his  custom  this  Session,  he  sat  several 
seats  below  the  one  usually  filled  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, having  Bright  on  his  right  hand  and  Childers  on  his 
left.  The  questions  disposed  of,  Ilaikes,  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Budget;  whereupon 
Gladstone  rose,  and  was  greeted  by  loud  and  prolonged  cheer- 
ing from  the  Liberal  benches. 

He  commenced  by  observing  that  he  was  not  about  to  enter 
npon  a  course  of  hostile  criticism,  and  this  pledge  was,  through- 
out a  speech  extending  over  three-qiiartors  of  an  hour,  kept, 
not  alone  in  the  general  scope  of  his  remarks,  but  in  the  manner 
of  making  them.  He  was  fitudiously  courteous  to  "my  right 
bon.  friend""  Stafford  Northcote,  and  most  gentle  in  the  utter- 
ance even  of  the  strongest  of  his  criticisms  upon  the  iinancial 
policy  of  a  Conservative  Government,     Stafford  Noiihcotcj  who 
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followed,  observed  that,  after  such  a  speccli,  he  felt  scarcely 
called  upon  for  an  answer;  and  forthwith  proceeded  at  great 
long-th,  and  in   somewhat  wearisome  detail,  to  reply. 


Apr.  24.  -  :Mr. 
Smollett  at^ 
taokfl  the  laU} 
Premier. 


When  at  five  o'clock  Smollett  rose,  in  accord- 
ance with  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  **  the  abrupt  dissolution 
of  the  late  Parliament/^  and  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion, there  was  present  only  such  a  House  as  is  customary  on 
Friday  evenings^  when  a  private  member  is  availing  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  airing  a  grievance  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  Gregory  had,  by  a 
speech  on  probate  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  driven  the 
bulk  of  tbe  members  away.  But  they  came  flocking  back  as 
the  news  spread  through  the  lobbies  that  Smollett  really  was 
moving  his  resolution,  and  that  Gladstone  was  on  the  Treasury 
bench  taking  notes,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  replying. 

Smollett  set  out  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  not  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  any  party',  nor  was  he  expecting 
sympathy  from  either  Ministers  or  the  Opposition.  The  former 
were,  he  declared,  too  well  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which 
the  dissolution  bad  landed  them  to  interpose,  and  the  other  too 
fully  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  not  crying  over  spilt  milk^ 
to  eumplain  of  *'  the  political  madness  of  Mr.  Gladstone/'  or  to 
bewail  their  own  "  condition  of  political  disorganisation/^  This 
way  of  speaking,  the  plainness  of  which  was  considerably 
augmented  by  a  certain  bruscj^ueness  of  manner,  raised  a  laugh 
on  the  Conservative  benches.  Thus  encouraged,  Smollett  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  in  "a  short  historical  retrospect  of  the 
Session/'  the  di-amatic  interest  of  which  he  somewhat  damaged 
by  declaring  at  the  outset  that  it  was  designed  to  prove  that 
Gladstone  had  "organised  a  dissolution  in  secret,  and  sprung  it 
Upon  the  House/'  It  was  not,  he  was  careful  to  state,  fo^  the 
sake  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  moved  to 
protest.  He  had  not  himself  belonged  to  that  House,  had 
**  never  thought  much  of  it,"  and  had  even  seen  it  referred  to  as 
"an  assembly  of  soap  boilers/'  But  the  facts  did  not  lessen 
his  indignation  aguinst  Gladstone  and  bis  colleagues,  whom,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  accused  of  "  having,  by  unworthy, 
improper,  and  unconstitutional  methods,  tried  to  seize  power ;  ** 
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of  bving-  "acted  in  a  manner  that  was  una;^neroiis  to  their 
friends,  insolent  to  their  enemies,  and  to  the  country  at  large 
bare!)'  honest;"  whose  conduct  he  variously  described  as  "in- 
det'tDt,"  as  "utter  wantonness/'  as  a  '* device/'  an  "artifice/' 
a  "plot/*  a  "pious  fraud/'  as  "sharp  practice  more  likely  to 
hire  oome  from  a  sharp  attome^^'s  office  than  from  a  Cabinet  of 
Euflflish  gentlemen/'  To  account  for  all  of  which  the  most 
charitable  sug^gestion  that  offered  itself  was  that  "  the  late 
Jlinistry  had  lost  their  wits,  and  were  not  responsihle  agents." 
To  this,  members  on  the  Conservative  side  listened  with 
appreciative  laughter  and  applauding  cheers,  and  only  once — 
when  Smollett  declared^  speaking  of  Gladstone,  that  "the 
stratagem  had  recoiled  on  the  head  of  the  trickster" — did 
indignant  cries  of  *^  Order  J "  from  the  Liberal  benches  inter- 
rupt the  speaker. 

When  Smollett  sat  down,  Gladstone  half  rose  from  his 
place,  but  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  his  speech  remaining 
tingpoken.  No  one  had  seconded  the  reeolution^  and  no  re- 
aponae  came  in  reply  to  the  Speaker's  demand  lor  the  name  of 
tiie  seconder.  At  the  second  appeal  from  the  chair,  however, 
Whalley  came  forward,  hat  in  hand,  from  the  obscurity  of  a 
comer  under  the  Stnmgers'  Gallery,  and  snidj 
"I  beg  to  second  it." 

A  great  roar  of  laughter  and  cheers  followed  upon  this 
unexpected  apparition.  It  was  some  moments  hefure  silence 
was  restored,  and  the  Speaker  found  an  opportunity  for  put- 
ting the  motion  from  the  chair.  Then  Gladstone  ap|>eared  at 
the  table,  and  wa8  greeted  by  long  and  loud  cheering  from  the 
benches  behind  him  and  below  the  gangway.  In  tones  of  grave 
mockery  he  declared  that,  as  the  motion  had  been  supported 
by  "  two  such  distinguished  members "  as  the  proposer  and 
seconder*  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  it. 
In  the  same  tone  of  grave  banter,  hugely  relished  by  both  sides 
of  the  House,  Glatlstone,  whilst  admitting  that  Smollett  had 
the  6up]>ort  of  a  name  that  stood  high  in  historical  literature, 
took  exception  to  the  date  of  the  "  bislorieal  retrospect"  which 
they  had  listened  to.  "  What  he  calls  history  I  cull  romance," 
said  he,  and,  with  a  half  apology  for  treating  the  matter 
Beriotisly,  he  proceeded  at  some  length  to  contradict  and  disprove 
the  Berious  allegations  "which  appeared  amid  the  jokes  and  the 
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invective  of  the  hon.  member/'  Tlie  main  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ministry  had  early  in  January  determined  npon 
the  dissolution  announced  in  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
and  had  secretly  informed  their  supporters  of  their  intention, 
with  the  view  to  their  obtaining  advantag-es  at  the  huBtings, 
Gladstone  denounced  as  "  not  only  nntrae,  but  absurd ;  not 
only  absurd,  but  impossible/'  Coming  to  the  passage  in  which 
Smollett  had  stigmatised  her  Majesty's  late  Jlinisters  as  "trick- 
sters,'' he,  pointing  over  to  the  place  where  Smollett  sat,  called 
out,  in  a  loud  voice, 

''  Let  the  bon.  member  rise  in  his  place  and  say  whether 
he  still  holds  to  the  utterance  of  the  word  '  trickster/  " 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  Smollett,  standing  on  his  feet, 
said  hurriedly, 

"  I  shall  not  rise  again  from  my  seat/' 

The  House  laughed  at  the  "bull,"  but  it  became  hushed 
as  Gladstone  protested  his  scorn  for  a  man  who,  when  challenged, 
had  "not  the  decency,  had  not  the  manliness,  to  reply,  but  took 
refuge  in  ignoble  silence  from  the  consequence  of  his  act/'  A 
prolonged  cheer  from  the  Liberal  benches  followed,  and  when 
Gladstone  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  quiet,  subdued  manner. 
Thenceforward  his  speech  resolved  itself  into  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  the  course  taken  by  the  Cabinet  in  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, and  comprised  an  historically  interesting  statement  of 
his  personal  views  and  feelings  in  the  last  critical  moments  of 
his  Premiership. 

"When  Gladstone  had  finished,  he,  amid  loud  cheers,  walked 
out  of  the  House,  aud  Wh alley  presented  himself,  this  time 
from  a  seat  behind  the  front  Opposition  bench.  His  naive 
confessitin,  that  he  Imd  '*  scarcely  read  the  resolution  he  had 
seconded,"  cnused  great  laughter,  which  became  quite  bois- 
terous when  he  said  he  was  very  gla4  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  upon  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  candidates 
for  election  and  re-election  by  the  sudden oess  of  the  dissolution, 
adding,  '*  It  found  me  in  prison/'  When,  finally,  Whalley 
sat  dowUj  there  wns  a  pause,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Treasuiy  bench,  where  Disraeli  sat  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  eyes.  Showing  no  signs  of  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  matter,  Sir  George  Bowyer  rose  amid  deprecatory  cries. 
It  transpired  that  he  wanted  Smollett  to  withdraw  his  resohi- 
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tion,  but  the  Liberals  opposing  to  liis  suggestion  a  determined 
sbout  of  "  No ! "  the  question  was  formally  put  from  the 
Chair  and  negatived. 


CHAPTER   II. 


GEEMS  OF  OBSTRUCrnON, 


of  Major  O'Gorman— Major  (yGorman  on  Sunday  Closing— 
The  County  Franchise  Bill — How  Acta  of  Parliament  are  Drafted — A 
Btoach  of  Privilege — Lollypops  on  the  Sabbath  Day — Taking  down  hU 
word*— Lord  Sandhurst — Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the  Irish  Mem- 
bere — At  the  Bar  of  tho  House. 


Apt  39.  -  First 
Appeuranoe  of 
Major    O'Gor- 


House  discussing  question  of  purchase  of  Irish 
railways.  When  it  was  believed  the  debate  had 
finished,  it  being  close  on  midnight,  ^lajor 
O'Gorman,  newly  elected  for  Waterford,  rose 
from  a  back  seat  below  the  gangway.  The  Major,  who  is  of 
gigantic  stature  and  burly  to  boot,  stood  a  few  minutes  speechless 
in  full  view  of  the  House.  A  titter  rose  from  the  ^Ministerial 
iKQcheSj  which  broke  forth  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  Major 
O'Gorman  suddenly  and  angrily  cried, 
^*Mr.  Speaker  r' 

When  the  outburst  had  partially  subsided,  the  Hon,  member 
smd  he  was  about  to  vote  against  the  motion^  and  could  not  do 
it  without  a  word  of  explanation ;  the  word  was  tliat  if  the 
English  Grovernment  got  hold  of  the  railways  there  would  not 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  be  an  Irishman  in  the  service  of  any 
of  the  lines.  The  House  laughing  again  at  this  hot  utter- 
ance, be  repeated  and  emphasised  his  observation  by  declaring 
that  in  three  weeks  all  the  Irishmen  on  the  Hne  vrould  be  "  sent 
to  heU  or  Connaught."  This  brought  up  the  Speaker,  and  Major 
O'Gorman  having,  with  considerable  flifficulty,  been  made  to 
derstind  that  he  must  temporarily  sit  down,  the  right  hon. 
tleman  reminded  him  that  he  had  "  exceeded  the  usual 
licence  of  Parliamentary  debate."  Major  O'Gorman  showed  a 
position  to  argue  the  matter  with  the  Speaker,  affirming,  amid 
uts  of  laughter,  that  the  expression  he  had  made  use  of  was 
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"  l>crfeetly  well  known."  Finallyj  he  ''  offered  his  sincere  regret  ** 
if  he  had  said  what  he  should  not  have  said,  though,  he  added, 
''  it  is  perfectly  historicaL" 

He  then  proeeeded  to  observe  that  he  '^  was  not  a  Hellenist, 
and  need  not  change  his  sex  and  become  a  Cassandra  in  order 
to  be  able  to  prophesy  that  with  three  weeks  of  English  manage- 
ment the  Irish  railways  would  be  ruined/'  Next  he  volunteered 
an  anecdote.  ^^It's  not  a  bad  story/'  said  he;  but  all  the 
House  could  make  out  was  a  reference  to  a  horse  which  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  riding  with  a  distinguished  manj  and  was 
"thrown  over  his  ears/'  In  conclusion,  the  Major,  whilst 
declaring  *'his  eincerest  respect  for  that  most  talented  young 
gentleman  who  had  introduced  the  motion/^  repeated  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  with  him,  his  maxim  being,  '^  On 
all  occasions  vote  against  the  introduction  of  Englishmen  to 
Ireland/'  Major  O'Gorman's  remarks  brought  the  debate  to  a 
close,  and  upon  a  division  the  motion  was  negatived  by  SJ41 
votes  against  56.  ^^ 

Mr.  Eiehard  Smyth,  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Ireland  on  the  Sunday^  led  to  the  disclosure  of  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  amongst 
the  Irish  members.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  specially  em- 
phatic in  liis  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Hicks  Beach  declined 
to  adopt  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  an 
attempt  further  to  carry  the  discussion  was  met  by  cries  of 
"Divide/'  On  Major  O^Gorman  presenting  himself,  however, 
he  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  and  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention,  as  beginning  by  addressing  the  Speaker  as 
*'  Mr.  Chairman,'*  and  occasionally  lapsing  into  use  of  the  word 
"  gentlemen  I "  he  warmly  opposed  the  motion. 

"For  ever  let  the  He^ivens  fall/'  said  the  Major,  with  hand 
solemnly  uplifted,  but  "  never  let  it  be  said  that  you  introduced 
into  Ireland  an  Act  which  prevented  a  poor  man  going  out  for 
a  walk  on  a  Sunday — perhaps  a  hot  Sunday,  may  be  a  wet 
Sunday^wth  his  family,  and  that  he  could  not  get  a  drop  of 
beer,  or  porter,  or  whisky.  It  is  creating  one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  and  that/'  he  added,  sinking  back 
into  his  seat,  "is  a  thing  I  never  will  stand.'' 


May  8.  -  Mnjor 
cyGorm&n  on 
enndsy    Cloe- 
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WTien  the  cheers  and  laughter   which  this  oration  evoked 
suljsidedj  the  House  divided,  and  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  £01  votes  against  110. 

a,  —  The  The  second  reading  o£  the  Hou&elinld  Franchise 
SS^BuT'*"  (Counties)  Bill  naoved  by  Trevelyan  in  a  clever 
speech,  a  oonsitlerahle  portion  of  which  was  ad- 
diwsed  pergonally  to  Disraelij  whoj  unfortunately,  was  not 
fBwent  to  hear  it.  Salt  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bil]»  not 
much  on  the  aground  of  actual  hostility  to  its  principle, 
because  he  believed  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  the 
mggested  reform,  Burt,  supported  the  motion  in  an  able  maiden 
speech,  brief ^  but  weighty  in  argument,  delivered  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  natural  grace,  and  losing  nothing  by  the 
ctmously  broad  dialect  in  which  it  was  spoken.  Newdegatc 
wiis  unusually  moved  by  the  proposal  further  to  amend  the 
representative  system,  and  declared  in  sad,  slow  tones,  that 
Trevelyan  was  one  of  those  who  think 

**  The  ConstitTitioTj  was  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended," 

FoTBter  congratulated  Trevelyan  upon  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tengion  of  the  franchiie  in  counties  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
qoestion  of  time.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  it  had  become  a 
pressing  question,  and  it  was  high  time  it  wiis  settled.  In  an 
doquent  and  warmly  spoken  passage,  he  declared  that  the  reason 
why  England  had  advant-ed  by  means  of  reform  instead  of  revo- 
lution was  bcea,UBe  new  social  powers  as  they  rose  wei^  taken 
inthifl  the  precincts  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  a  portion  of 
it*  Such  a  new  power  was  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  had 
"<*B  deaf  and  dumb,  but  who,  thanks  to  a  cheap  press,  and  to 
6itetided  means  of  education,  could  now  hear  and  speak.  Mur- 
''itiwfrom  the  Ministerial  benches  had  formed  a  running  com- 
ojpotary  upon  this  declaration;  but  when  Foreter  refen'ed  to 
Ajch  as  '*  that  eminent  man,"  and  expressed  a  desire^  in  the  in- 
teri'fits  of  the  Legislature  and  the  country,  that  he  were  sitting 
^1  the  House  of  Commons,  Conservative  indignation  burst  forth 
'u  "iitrisive  laughter  and  emphatic  shouts  of  '*  No,  no  I " 

Disraeli,  who  had  entered  the  House  wdulst  Salt  was  speak- 
iiig,  rose  at  four  o'clock,  the  House  being  densely  crowded,  and 
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was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  spoke  in  his  quietest  manner^ 
till  he  carne  to  refer  in  sarcastic  terms  to  the  *'  passionatal 
fervour  "  with  which  Forster  haxi  addressed  the  House,  and  to 
the  "  look  of  severe  scrutiny  "  with  which  be  had  re^rded  hira 
(the  Premier)  when  he  touched  on  the  question  of  land  tenure. 
Roused  by  tlie  cheers  and  laui;'hter  these  personal  thrusts  elicited 
from  Conservatives,  Disraeli  proceeded  with  iuereased  animation 
to  "  look  at  the  question  in  a  more  business-like  way/'  His 
"great  objection/^  diselosed  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  was 
that  it  was  not  possible,  or  at  least  nut  desirable,  to  enfran- 
chise large  bodies  of  tlie  people  without  at  the  same  time 
revising  the  distribution  of  political  power.  A  deep  silence 
fell  over  the  Conservative  benches  when  the  Premier  declared 
that  in  all  euch  revisions  the  country  had  been  approaching 
the  system  of  electoral  districts,  and  that  in  all  ftiturc  chancifes 
of  a  similar  character  further  approaches  must  be  made  in  the  ,J 
same  direction.  But  the  cheering  recommenced  when  the  right^B 
hon,  gentleman,  whilst  acknowledginf^  the  inevitableness  of  the 
consequence,  deelaretl,  though  in  comparatively  mild  terms,  his 
personal  objection  to  be  an  agent  in  hastening  its  approach ^  and 
cited  figures  to  show  that  it  would,  when  it  c^me,  strike  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  system  of  borough  representation. 

After  some  words  from  Trevelyan  the  House  divided,  and 
the  Bill  was  rejected  by  287  votes  against  17-3,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  uiajority  being  hailed  by  loud  cheering  from  the 
Conservative  side. 

May  li.  ^How     Gladstone,  on  his  way  to  the  Royal  banquet  at 
ActB  of  Par*     Wiodsor,   looked  in  and  remained  for  an  hour 

U&nient    are 

drafted.  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  the  centre  of  a 

continually  changing  group  of  iAd  colleagues  and 
friends.  Disraeli  was  not  present  during  the  evening,  and  the 
House  generally  was  unusually  empty,  there  being  but  little 
attraction  in  a  list  of  orders  of  the  day.  The  House  gave  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night  to  consideration  of  the  Juries 
Bill. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  a  curious  instance  occurred  of 
the  lax  manner  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drafted.  Clause 
5  of  the  Bill  provides  for  the  total  exemption  from  service  on 
juries  of  (amongst  other  persons)  "  all  peers,  members  of  Parlia- 
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mmt,  and  judf^es,  all  serjeante,  barristers-at-law/^  &c.  In  tbe 
scratifly  which  the  Bill  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  private 
members,  the  closeness  of  which  was  testified  to  by  eight  pages 
of  tmendments,  it  apparently  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  that 
the  term  "  all  Serjeants  "  included  certain  policemeiij  soldiers, 
marines,  and  others,  whom  it  certainly  was  not  the  intention 
of  tb  Legislature  t<:>  exempt  fi*om  service  on  juries^  At  the  last 
momeut,  just  as  the  clause  was  after  long  discussion  being  put 
t(i  the  vote,  Thompson  pointed  out  the  error,  and,  amid  some 
Iioghter,  tbe  phrase  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  words 

^^^B||r—  A  H.  Herbert  immediately  gained  the  attention  uf 
^H^HP^  ^*  the  House  when,  rising  after  the  qiiestiunts  had 
V  been  disposed  of,  he  claimed  a  brief  hearing  on 

P^  a  matter  of  privilege.  It  appeared  that  a  breach  of  privilege 
^  had,  in  bis  opinion,  been  committed  by  the  MoniiHg  Fost^  in- 
asmach  as  it  hati  published  a  |>anigraph  assigning  to  the  Speaker 
the  utterance  of  certain  strictures  upon  recent  Parliamentary 
ttaaifestations,  and  had,  on  another  octtasion,  published  an  iii- 
■ocurate  statement  relating  to  the  sittings  of  Select  Commit- 
to.  Tbe  Speaker  rejilied  very  brietly  and  pointedly  that  be 
W  seen  the  first  communication  referred  to,  and  had  not 
thought  it  worth  contradicting,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter 
^fi  pointed  out  that  hon.  members  had  for  reference  an  oLficia] 
^rd  in  the  *'  Votes,^'  which  were  supplied  to  them  each  morn- 
^i  and  need  not  be  misled  by  statements  in  a  newspaper. 


itt-Lony-  lu  the  House  of  Commons  P.  A.  Taylor  intro- 
^t^n^Darf  duced  a  resolution  for  the  opening  of  museums, 
libraries,  and  similar  institutions,  on  Sundays. 
^  *  racy  speech,  which  kept  together  a  large  House,  he  re- 
^^"ed  the  arguments  it  had  been  the  custom  to  oppose  to  the 
^^ovement,  and,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  hostile  peti- 
tioQg  Yvere  got  op,  cited  the  declaration  of  a  clergyman  who, 
writing  on  the  subject,  observed,  *^  But,  you  know,  religious 
l^ple  are  so  unscrupulous,  as  a  rule."  A  great  deal  of  amuse- 
Jnent  was  excited  by  his  dramatic  reading  of  the  report  of  a 
•Went  meeting  of  Scotch  elders,  when  the  question  under  discuft- 
tton  wa«  whether  *'  walking  on  the  Sunday "  was  a  practice 
c  2 
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worthy  of  the  seal  of  their  approval.  The  House  was,  in  par- 
ticular, deeply  moved  by  the  repetition  of  a  story  told  to  his 
olaes  by  a  clerg^'man,  touching  *^  a  little  boy  who  broke  the 
Sabbath  by  eating  h^llypops/'  The  loUypops  stuck  in  the  little 
boy's  throat,  and  choked  him,  so  that  he  died, 

AlleU|  who  moved  as  an  ameiidmeiit  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  open  the  museums  on  Sundays,  was  not  so  fortunate 
in  gaining  the  ear  of  the  House,  his  remarks,  after  a  brief 
interval,  being  received  very  impatiently,  and  the  occasional 
pauses,  arising  from  his  losing  him£eif  amid  a  pile  of  papers 
which  he  had  on  the  seat  behind  him,  were  filled  np  by  loud. 
fries  of  *^  Divide !  "  M'Arthur,  who  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, was  received  with  still  louder  cries  of  deprccatiou,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  AUen,  came  chiefly  from  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Conservative  side.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  271  votes 
against  68. 

Mar  so.  —  Tiik*  The  equanimity,  not  to  say  the  dulness,  of  the 
worda!*^"  ^^  aftemoon^s  proceedings  was  varied  by  a  "  scene  " 
which  took  place  between  two  Irish  members 
during  the  brief  discussion  on  the  Public  Meetings  (Ireland)  Bill. 
Couolly,  in  supporting  Dr.  BalFs  amendment  fur  the  rejection 
iA'  the  Bill,  observed  that  there  was  "nothing  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional ^^  the  Home  Rule  party  would  shrink  from  in 
order  to  compass  their  ends.  Thereupon,  Butt,  jealous  for  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  Parliamentary  debate,  interposed,  and 
moved  *'  that  the  words  be  taken  down/'  ConoUy  promptly 
apologised,  and  offered  to  withdmw  the  obnoxious  expressions ; 
but  Butt  was  inexorable  in  pressing  his  motion,  and  the 
Speaker  ruling  that  in  such  case  the  words  must  be  taken 
dowTij  this  was  done  amid  solemn  silence.  Conolly  then  pro- 
ceeded, apologising  for  the  use  of  the  objectionable  words, 
and  expressing  the  same  view  in  other  and  more  strictly  Par=^_ 
liamentary  terms.  ^| 


May  21.  —  Lord 
UandhurBt. 


When,  a  few  minutes  after  five  o'clock,  Anderson 
rose  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  There  was  not  a  vacant  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  j  the  galleries  on  either  side  had  their  rows 
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of  members,  and  the  Peers',  Speaker's,  and  Strangers^  Galleries 
were  all  filled.  Lord  Hampton,  better  known  as  Sir  John 
Pakington,  took  his  seat  in  the  Peers'  Gallery  during  ques- 
tion time,  but  left  before  five  o'clock.  Lord  Skelmersdale, 
Viscount  Monck,  Lord  Wolverton,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord 
O'Hagan,  and  the  Earl  of  Bradford  were  among  the  peers 
who,  from  time  to  time,  dropped  in  and  filled  up  the  gallery. 
Gladstone  took  his  seat  shortly  after  half-past  four,  and  remained 
for  an  hour. 

Disraeli^  having  moved  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned till  "  the  motion  relating  to  the  Army  (Lord  Sandhurst) '' 
was  disposed  of,  Anderson  rose,  and  was  received  in  absolute 
silence.  This  was  presently  broken  by  laughter  and  ironical 
cheering,  when,  referring  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Premier 
had  the  other  night  alluded  to  the  motion,  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  charge  Lord  Sandhurst  with  corrupt  practices.  Corrupt 
practice,  he  explained,  implied  corrupt  motive,  and  he  did  not 
allege  that  on  the  part  of  his  lordship.  The  outburst  which 
greeted  this  introductory  passage  was  the  first  and  last  hostile 
demonstration  made  in  the  course  of  the  speech ;  and  as  Ander- 
son proceeded,  in  studiously  temperate  language,  to  set  forth 
his  indictment,  the  House  assumed  an  aspect  of  profound 
attention. 

The  specific  charges  against  Lord  Sandhurst  were  that  he 
had  been  absent  from  duty  for  seventeen  months  out  of  thirty- 
four,  and  that  he  had  during  that  period  received  pay  and  allow- 
ances contrary  to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Queen's 
Warrant  relating  to  the  pay  of  staff  oflBcers.  The  principal 
features  of  the  case  appeared  in  a  digest  of  a  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  Lord  Sandhurst  and  the  War  Office, 
resulting  in  his  lordship's  returning  nearly  £900,  received  in  the 
way  of  pay  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
and  for  remittances  of  portions  of  which  his  receipt  had  been 
furnished  by  the  gumming  on  to  the  pay-sheet  of  his  signa- 
ture, written  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  his  lordship  being 
at  the  time  in  the  south  of  France. 

On  Anderson  sitting  doWli,  after  speaking  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  Gathorne  Hardy  rose  from  the  Treasury  bench,  and, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  appear  there  as  the  advocate  of  Lord 
Sandhurst,  ui^ed   that  throughout  the   whole  transaction  his 
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lordship  had  acted  openly  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  believing 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  pay  he  had  accepted  during  the 
period  of  his  absence  from  Ireland,  a  eonBidenible  portion  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by  his  attendance  upon  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  and  by  his  bein^  summoned  to  the  War  Office  for 
consultation  with  Card  well  on  the  details  of  the  Army  Pur- 
chase Bill. 

Hitherto  the  debate  had  proceeded  with  a  certain  degree  of 
solemnity  on  the  part  of  the  House.  But  the  rising  of  Hors- 
niau  changed  all  that.  The  right  lion,  gentleman,  after  some 
prefatory  remarks  of  a  general  and  judicial  eharueter,  which  left 
his  hearers  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  was  about  to  declare  for, 
suddenly  turned  towards  the  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  crowded 
front  Opposition  bencli,  and  denounced  them  as  the  authors  of 
the  whole  mischief,  to  which  they  had  been  moved  by  the  shab- 
biest nnd  dirtiest  of  reasons.  They  had,  when  in  office,  made 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  Lord  Sandhurst  in  respect  of  the 
Army  Purchase  Bill.  While  the  Bill  was  passing  through  the 
Commons,  Card  well  had  called  Sir  William  Mansfield  to  his 
counsels,  and  when  the  BiU  reached  the  Lords  they  had  made 
him  a  peer  in  order  that  he  might  further  help  them  there. 
These  duties  had,  of  course,  brought  him  to  London,  and  then, 
**in  order  to  reduce  the  estimates  and  swell  the  surplus,"  thay 
had,  with  pistol  at  his  head,  "extorted  from  him  ^'  these  sums 
of  money,  which  he  was  said  to  have  '^  returned.''^  These  obser- 
vations drew  forth  rapturous  cheering  from  the  Conservative 
benches ;  and  the  House,  having  again  found  its  voice,  used  it 
to  protest  against  Keginald  Yorkers  proposed  inteqjosition  in  the 
debate.  The  hon.  member  rose  with  a  portente>us  bundle  of 
notes  in  his  hand,  and  admitted  that  he  "  had  intended  to  go 
through  a  few  points  in  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Sand- 
hurst and  the  War  Office."  But  the  inclination  of  the  House 
being  decidedly  adverse  to  hearing  him  at  all,  Yorke,  after  some 
vain  struggling,  sat  down,  and  Campbell-Bannerman  presented 
himself  at  the  table. 

Like  Gathorne  Hardy,  the  ex-Financial  Secretary  to  the 
War  Office  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold.  His  observations, 
therefore,  were  brief,  but  manifestly,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  tbe  House,  they  conclusively  disposed  of  Horsman's  state- 
ments.    If  the  late  Government  had  acted  from   shabby  and 
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dirty  motives  of  economy,  Campbell- Bannerman  said,  then  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Adjutant- 
General  mnst  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same 
desires,  for  no  step  in  the  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the 
War  Office  without  consulting  them,  and  receiving  the  seal  of 
their  approval.  As  for  the  pistol-at-the-head  performance,  in 
order  to  extort  the  money  from  Lord  Sandhurst  to  swell  the 
surplus,  the  fact  was  that  the  money  returned  by  his  lordship 
had  been  paid  over  to  the  officers  who  had  in  his  absence  per- 
formed his  duties;  and  finally,  if  it  were  true  that  the  late 
Government  had  made  Lord  Sandhurst  a  peer  in  order  that  he 
might  help  them  through  the  Lords  with  the  Army  Purchase 
Bill,  all  Campbell-Bannerman  could  say  was  that  they  were 
very  unfortunate  in  the  speculation,  for  when  his  lordship  had 
taken  part  in  the  debates  in  the  other  House,  he  had  spoken 
against  the  Bill.  B,ecurring  to  the  matter  actually  before  the 
House,  he  declared,  amid  general  cheering,  that  there  was  no 
imputation  on  the  character  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Anderson  would  withdraw  his  motionj  which 
he  did. 

May  22L  —  Lord     Considering  to-day  the  expediency  of  the  selec- 

Oi^hiS^Mid     ^^^°  ^^  Oxford  as  a  military  centre,  Brooks  sud- 

the  Irish  mem-     denly  interposing  with  the  remark,  *'As   chief 

magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  I  trust  the 

House  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks,^'  was  greeted  with 

shouts  of  laughter.     But  it  appeared  that  Brooks  did  not  mean 

to  claim  in  these  words  a  locus  standi  in  the  debate  as  far  as 

it  related  to  the  subject  matter,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

hurling  back  at  the  feet  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ''  a  slander 

upon  the  Irish  members,'^  which  he  understood  the  noble  lord 

to  have  uttered  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Meldon,  another  Irish  member,  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  Dublin  University,  upon  which,  it  appeared, 
the  noble  lord  had  levied  "  a  sneer.^^  Meldon  wished  him  and 
the  House  generally  to  understand  that,  just  as  Dublin  was 
"  far  away  a  better  and  a  finer  city  than  Oxf ord,''  so  Dublin 
University,  at  which  Meldon  himself  had  graduated,  was  ^'  in- 
tellectually and  physically '^  a  greater  institution  than  Oxford 
University. 
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June  L— Al  the 
Bar     of     Uie 

HOOBC 


Parliament  met  today  after  the  Whitsuntide  i 
recess,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
whom  2ieal  for  the  public  service  had  led  to  their 
places  in  the  first  hour  of  the  reunion  were  recompensed  by 
witnessing  two  incidents  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Speaker  took 
the  chair  shortly  after  four  o'cloc^k,  and  was  scarcely  seated 
when  O'Donnellj  who  was  member  for  Gal  way  when  the  House 
adjourned,  advanced  to  the  bar,  and,  bowing  to  the  Speaker, 
asked  permission  to  raiise  a  question  of  privilege.  The  Speaker 
replied  to  the  "hon.  member"  that  he  had  received  a  report 
from  Mr.  Justice  Lawson^  the  judge  appointed  to  try  the 
petition  against  his  return  for  Galway,  from  which  he  learnt 
that  O'Donnell  was  disqualified  fi'om  sitting  in  the  House,  and 
that  consequently  he  was  not  entitled  to  address  it.  Bowing 
again  in  the  same  dramatic  manner  that  had  distinguished  his 
carriage  throughout,  O^Donnell  said —  | 

"I  obey,  sir,  but  I  shall  appeal/^  and  disappeared. 

The  Speaker  then  made  to  the  House  the  communication 
which  O^Donnell  had  desired  to  preface,  informing  it  that 
Qalway  was  at  the  moment  minus  one  representative,  O'Donnell 
having,  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  been  unseated 
for  corrupt  practices.  Later  still,  Conolly  gave  notice  with 
reference  to  the  borough  of  Galway  that  when  the  question 
of  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  came  before  the  House,  he  should 
move  that  the  borough  be  disenf ranch  ised,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  of  its  representation,  ^ 

The  questions  were  unusually  few  in  number,  and,  having^" 
been  disposed  of,  the  House  proceetled  to  read  the  Orders  of  the 
Day»  the  first  of  which  directed  the  attendanee  at  the  bar  of 
Mr.  R.  S.  France.  Mr.  France's  alleged  offence  was  that  he 
had  committed  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  by 
writing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Explosives  a 
letter  in  which  he  imputed  to  him  an  unfair  exercise  of 
his  office  with  respect  to  calling  witnesses.  The  order  being 
read  from  the  table,  Sir  John  Hay,  the  member  whose  con- 
duct was  impugned,  moved  that  Mr,  France  be  called  in. 
Thereupon  Forsyth  rose  with  a  paper  in  his  hand^  and  com- 
mencing with  the  remark,  "  3Ir.  Franco  is  one  of  my  consti- 
tuents/' was  examining  the  paper  fhrongh  his  glasses,  when 
he  was  informed  by  an  angry  cry  of  "  Order,  order/''  that  the 
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Speaker  was  on  his  feet  waiting  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
remark.  Forsyth  hastily  sat  down,  and  it  appearoil  that  the 
Speaker  had  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  pntting  John  Hay's 
motion  formally  helbre  the  House.  Tliis  done,  Forsyth  rose 
again,  and  commencing  exactly  as  before^  witli  the  remark — 

'^Mr.   France  is  one  of  my  constituents -"  the    House 

lioj^hed  heartily  in  acknowledgment  of  his  anxious  desire  to 
indicate  the  precise  groimds  upon  which  he  bad  been  led  to 
apptiir  in  the  matter,  Forsyth  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr. 
FruDce  had  placed  in  his  hand  a  document  with  the  request  that 
ht  would  read  it  to  the  House. 

''It  is  long/^  he  added,  apologetically, '* and  the  first  por- 
titm  cl  it  is  irrelevant ;  but  as  Mr,  France  wishes  it  read,  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  read  it,^^ 

Mr,  France  was  not  very  fortunate  in  the  reader  he  had  en- 
gaged; but  the  House  speedily  discovered,  even  under  the  low» 
njonntonoun  intoning  of  Forsyth,  that  the  statement,  though 
certainly  long,  was  decidedly  not  irrelevant.  Whilst  declaring 
tbe  writer's  desire  *'  cheerfully  to  apologise "  if  it  were  con- 
sidered that  he  had  in  any  way  appeared  to  reflect  upon  the 
huDour  of  Sir  John  Hay,  or  the  dignity  of  the  HouRe  of  Com- 
ffioiw,  it  reiterati^d  and  insisted  upon  Mr,  France's  original 
egation  that  the  interests  of  trade,  and  "  even  the  safety  of 
Country/*'  had  been  imperilled  by  legislation  %vhich  pnicti- 
^*V  "  prohibited  the  use  of  all  explosives  except  the  one  in 
*"^ch  the  Government  adviser  held  a  pecuniary  interest." 

f'orsjlh  added  a  few  words  of  er)mmentary,  and  concluded 

V  ftloving  that  the  order  for  Mr.  France^s  attendance  be  dis- 

^^g-ed.     But  the  House   was  not  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the 

*^^fe  excitement  it  had  promised  itself  on   an   otherwise  dull 

^^tiing.      A  general  cry  of  "No^*  was   raised,    and   no   one 

'^^^^^ing  forward  to  secH)iid  Forsyth*s  amendment,  it  fell  to  the 

^Und,  and  Disraeli,    amid  profound   silence,   approached    the 

*^le.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  started  by  observing  that  the 

^•86  was  "a  very  simple  one/'  but  his  summary  of  it  indicated 

w^tj  possibly  owing  to   Forsyth\s    halting  speech   and   unem- 

piiatic  reading,  he  at  least  had  not  comprehended  it. 

"Mr,  France  has  not  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons  of 
the  House,"  said  the  Premier,  in  his  most  solemn  tones.  '*  He 
iiig  sent  here  a  document  to  be  read,  which,  it  api>eara  to  me, 
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rather  aggravates  Ids  position,  and  it  i&  our  duty  to  insist  upon 
his  attendance/' 

Til  is  brought  up  Forsyth  again  with  the  hnrried  explana- 
tion that  ilr.  France  was  in  attendance,  and,  in  fact,  was  wait- 
ing the  Honse's  pleasure  to  call  him  in. 

Lord  Charles  Russell^  the  Serjennt-at-Arms,  in  obedience  to 
the  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House,  then  went  out  to  bring 
in  the  accused.  In  the  meanwhile  one  of  the  attendants  ad- 
vanced from  under  the  doorway,  and  drew  out  from  either  side 
of  the  gangway  portions  of  a  something  which  resembled  a  huge 
brass  telescope.  These,  when  joined  together  midway^  proved  to 
be  the  concrete!  form  of  the  '" Bar  of  the  House/''  upon  which  the 
now  crowded  assembly  gazed  with  undisguised  awe.  Presently, 
Lord  Charles  Russell  returned  with  his  prisoner,  who,  evidently 
well  schooled  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  part  he  had  to  play, 
stopped  short  at  the  black  bar  drawn  across  the  matting  on  the 
floor,  and  bowed  to  the  Speaker. 

*t  Are  you  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Sir  John  Hay?''  said 
the  Speaker. 

^*  Yes,  sir,''  replied  Mr.  France,  withdrawing  his  gaze  from 
the  st>ained-glass  wmdow«,  through  which  the  afternoon  sun 
was  shining,  lighting  up  the  motto,  "  Dien  et  mon  droit/' 
written  in  old  English  letters  twice  under  each  window. 

In  reply  to  further  curt  questioning,  Mr,  France  briefly  re- 
plied that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  he  had  no  explanation  to  offer  other 
tlian  that  which  had  been  read  by  Forsyth.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  withdraw,  the  House,  hitherto  decorously  solemn, 
reheving  itself  by  a  burst  of  laughter  as  soon  as  Mr,  France 
had  dexterously  moved  backward  out  at  the  folding-doors  that 
lead  into  the  lobby. 

The  bar  was  shut  up  again,  and  an  awkward  silence  ensued. 
The  members  looked  at  John  Hay,  and  John  Hay  looked  down 
at  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench.  The  Premier  held  a 
hasty  consultation  wHth  Cross,  Stafford  Northcote,  and  W.  H. 
Smith,  and  finally,  slowly  rising  once  more,  approached  the 
table.  His  tones  were,  if  possible,  a  shade  deeper  than  before, 
and  his  manner  was  decidedly  graver,  as  he  declared  that  '*  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  had  not  been  satisfactory,"  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  would  appease  the  injured  honour  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  was  that  Mr.  France  should  he  called  in  and 
idmonished  by  the  Speaker. 

"Let  Mr.  France  be  calleti/'  sakl  the  Speaker^  and  once  more 
tk  Serjeant-at-Arms  left  the  House,  once  moi*©  the  attendant 
iTanced  and  drew  out  the  telescopic  apparatus^  and  otice  more 
Mr  France  appeared  on  the  edge  of  tJie  black  line  on  the 
matting,  and  resumed  his  survey  of  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  House,  apparently  at  the  very  window  where  he  had 
left  off.  No  printed  words  can  convey  an  adequate  impression 
»»f  the  stern,  solemn  manner,  in  which  the  admonition  fell, 
sjllable  by  syllable,  from  the  lips  of  the  Speaker.  When  he 
eoncluded,  Mr.  France  bowed  as  before,  and  again  safely  effected 
his  haekward  exit  through  the  folding-doors. 

Now  that  it  seemed  to  be  all  over,  the  House  laughed  un- 
ri^trainedly ;  but  Whitwell  sobered  it  by  a  simple  question. 
Disraeli,  in  completion  of  his  duty,  moved  that  the  proceed- 
ings be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  House,  whereupon 
Whitwell  asked  whetber  the  statement  read  by  Forsyth  would 
also  appear  upon  the  records,  the  effect  of  sueli  a  proceeding 
being,  as  he  pointed  out,  that  a  heavy  charge  against  a  Govern- 
ment official,  "  which  required  instant  correction  or  retracta- 
tion/' would  be  perpetuated  by  the  act  of  the  House  itself, 
Thig  was  a  serious  dilemma,  and  appeared  to  leave  Mr.  France 
a  decided  gainer  by  the  wbole  transaction.  But  there  was  no 
Wp  for  it,  the  Speaker  ruled ;  and  so  the  letter  and  the  dis- 
cussion were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  the  crowded  House  dispersed, 
letving  Torrens  talking  to  a  small  residuum  on  the  grievances 
of  army  ofiicers  who  are  compelled  to  retire  on  half -pay. 


CHAPTEK    m. 


MAJOR     O'GORMAN. 


Major  O'Gorman  reMea  a  Parable — "Big  Bun"  on  the  Navy ^** Not  on 
Side  of  the   Spiiit* '*— ^Ir.  Plinifloir»  Shipping   Bill— ilr.   Gladstone   on 
Church  Patronago— Sir  W.  Haroourt  attacks   51r.    Gladatone— **  Mam  in 
Masquorado  " — Prince  Loopolci'a  Annuity — A  }frd  by  Mr.  Lot*"9 — Skiilkiiig 
hehinii  the  Chair — A  Master  of  Jeera  and  Flouts  aad  Snoers — TkQ  MajoB^H 
on  th«  Rampage— The  New  Ministry.  ^H 


June  12.— Major 
O'Gorman  re- 
l&tcti  a.  parable. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  questions 
had  been  disposed  of,  Newdegate  succeeded  in 
bringiEg  on  his  motion  relating  to  Conventual 
Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Early  in  the  Session  he  had 
given  notice  of  hie  intention  to  brin^  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
but  last  week,  acknowletlging'  the  impossihilitj  of  succeeding  in 
getting  his  Bill  through^  he  moved  that  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  be  discharged,  and  substituted  a  resolution 
declaring  "the  expediency'^  of  the  Government's  introducing 
a  Bill  appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  mo- 
derately full  House  when,  rising  at  the  favourable  hour  of 
a  quarter  to  five,  he  opened  his  arguments.  The  speech  dif- 
fered very  little  from  that  which  the  House  has  heartl  year 
after  year  under  similar  eireum stances,  though  the  depres- 
sion of  manner  under  which  Newdegate  laboured  was  perhaps 
a  few  degrees  more  marked-  This  feeling  of  melancholy  was 
coramnnieated  to  the  House,  and  it  was  with  something  of 
relief  that,  when  the  speech  had  proceeded  for  lialf  an  hour, 
George  Bo^^^'er's  voice  was  heard  giving  an  emphatic  denial  to 
a  statement  Newdegate  was  making  in  reference  to  a  lady  of 
title^  whose  case  he  alleged  was  one  which  proved  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation  as  he  advocated.  Owing  to  Newdegate's 
fearfully  myeterious  miinner,  and  especially  to  his  habit  of 
lowering  hia  voice  at  the  end  of  his  sentences,  and  finishing 
them  in  an  impressive  whisper,   it  was  not  easy  to  follow  him 
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Ibpotis^h  the  story.     But  whatever  it  was^  there  was  no  doubt 
Ibat  Bowyer  ^uve  it  the  most  eni])hiitic  denial. 

O'Connor  Power,  a  young  member  whom  Mayo  has  recently 
sent  to  the  House,  delivered  a  speech  which,  though  very  brief, 
and  made  under  the  disiKlvantageous  circoraetaoee  of  the  pre- 
sence of  an  audience  impatient  of  further  detention,  eutiiced  to 
show  that  the  House  has  gained  a  recruit  of  high  promise. 
Greene  was  scarcely  heard  amid  the  din  of  the  cries  for  a 
divisioii;  but  when  he  sat  down,  and  from  the  familiar  back 
se«t  below  the  gangway,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  spacious  figure 
of  Major  O 'Gorman  presented  itself,  the  impatience  vanished,  and 
an  air  of  profound  attention  reigned  upon  the  crowded  benches 
and  at  the  bar  thronged  with  members  awaiting  the  division, 

Ab  usual,  Major  O^Gorman  stood  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  alirujitly  commenced  with  a  thunder-toned  "  Sir/'  He  was 
not  long  in  informing  the  expectant  House  upon  which  side 
he  ranged  himself.  He  was  '^utterly  opposed  altogether^'  to 
the  app<')intment  of  ''these  Royal  Commigsioners ; ''  and  why? 
He  would  tell  them  why.  Supposing  one  of  these  Koyal  Com- 
ffiissionere  went  to  a  convent  and  summoned  thunderously  at 
tb  door.  The  door  opens,  a  lady  apj^eare,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner asks  her  what  are  lier  station  and  qiiality. 

"Sir,''  she  would  reply,  ''I  will  tell  you.  My  sire,  sir, 
^"W  u  king ;  my  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  sixth  James 
"^  Scotland  and  the  first  James  of  England.  His  mother,  sir, 
wssftaeen  Regent  of  Scotland " 

Bat  here  the  House — which  had  commenced  to  laugh  when 
^e  Major,  deepening  his  tones  to  represent  tliopc  of  a  lady, 
'>egaa,  "My  sircj  sir'"' — utterly  lost  the  somewhat  intricrate 
thread  of  relationship  in  which  the  allegorical  nun,  quGstiimed 
V  a  Iloyal  Commissioner  supposed  to  iiave  been  a|)iM>inte<l 
under  Newdegate's  auspices,  had  become  involv^ed.  Matters  got 
*'orse  ae  O'Gorman^  still  preserving  the  character  of  the  nun, 
*ft  idea  to  which  his  colossal  figure  and  tremendous  voice  lent 
si*«rial  effect,  proceeded— 

"Sir,  I  had  a  brother."  The  brother  having,  like  either 
the  Duij's  father  or  mother — it  was  not  clear  which — been 
"  oiurdercd/^  the  Major  took  a  fresh  breathy  and  continued,  in 
P^^founder  tones — 

"Sir,  1  have  a  sister/''     It  was  some  minutes  before  the 
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roar  of  laughter  which  thia  fresh  circumstance  in  the  nun's 
family  history  awoke  had  bo  far  subsided  as  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Major  to  continue.  When  it  came,  the  climax  olr* 
the  sceue  was  reached. 

*'  Her  name  was  Sophia,''  added  the  Major. 

The  lauj^hter  now  grew  uncontrollable,  and  it  was  aim 
in  dumb-show  that  he  brought  the  allegory  to  a  conclasiott 
But  even  the  gestures  were  eloquent,  as,  with  hands  clasped 
and  held  up  towaitls  the  roof,  he  gave  a  highly  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  wicked  lloyal  Commissioner^  who,  having  first 
rted  from  the  presence  of  the  nun,  and  '^^  covered  his  wretched 
head  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,^''  "  prayed  to  the  immortal 
gods''  for  pardon. 

"  And,""*  said  the  Major,  fervently,  as  he  dropped  down  iQ 
his  seat,  "  I  hope  he  may  obtain  it,"  ^ 

After  thia  there  was  of  course  no  more  speaking,  and,  tb^H 
House  dividing,  Newdegate's  resolution   was  rejected   by   ^37 
votes  against  04.  ^M 


June  13.  — "Big  House  in  Committee  on  Navy  Estimates  to-night. 
^'  «"  '^^  Bentinck,  of  West  Norfolk,  commonly  known 
ay  "  Big  Ben,'^  to  distinguish  himself  from  his 
kinsman,  the  Judge  Advocate-General,  has  discovered  in  himself 
a  capacity  fnr  naval  criticism  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  some  of  the 
older  aiul,  hodily,  weaker  officials  of  tlie  House  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  and  listen  to  him.  He  is  up  on  all  possible  occasions^ 
and  on  some  which  were  in  advance  fondly  regarded  as  impos- 
sible. It  is  "  our  reserve/^  or  rather  the  absence  of  our  reserve, 
which  is  troubling  the  soul  of  Bentinck. 

''  Where  is  your  reserve  ?  '^  he  asks,  bending  his  beetling 
brows,  and,  out  of  old  habit,  addressing  himself  to  Goschen. 
*' Why,  you've  got  no  reserve  j  aud  where  will  you  be  sup- 
posing a  war  breaks  out  to-morrow?"''' 

Sometimes  a  Minister  or  an  ex-Minister  deprecatingly  places 
a  few  facts  at  Bentinck's  disposal  in  answer  to  his  question, 
and  the  House  thinks  the  matter  is  settled.  But,  alas  !  on 
the  first  succeeding  opportunity  Bentinck  presents  himself  with 
the  same  piece  of  pajier  in  his  left  hand,  the  same  beetling 
brows,  and  the  same  terrible  inquiry,  provokingly  put  as  though 
it  were  being  propounded  for  the  tirst  time — 
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"Where  is  your  reserve?  Why,  youVe  got  no  reserve  j 
and  where  will  you  be  supposing  a  war  breaks  out  to-morrow?  ^' 

!a-"Not     On   the   motion  for  the   third    reading    of    the 

twt^"**^  Licensing  Bill,  Wilfrid  Lawson  moved  its  re- 
jection. He  was,  by  comparison,  less  successful 
thto  usual  in  eliciting  the  laughter  of  the  House,  but  he  made 
a  gT(?at  bit  by  his  description  of  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
the  Premier  had  avoided  committing  himsolf  to  the  side  of  the 
publicans  during  the  controversy  on  the  present  and  preceding 
Liwnsinor  Acts, 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman  once  said,"  he  remarked,  "that 
he  was  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but  he  never  said  he  was  on 
the  side  of  tlje  spirite/' 

Ho  would,  however,  Wilfrid  Lawson  thought,  be  obliged 
to  declare  himself  that  night,  it  being  the  occasiim  of  the  third 
reading  of  the  first  and  foremost  measure  of  his  Government, 
In  a  speech  of  unusual  bitterness,  Goschen,  who  fallowed,  sar- 
castically begged  Wilfrid  Lawson  of  his  mercy  not  to  persist 
in  Lis  attempt  to  throttle  at  its  birth  the  first  weak  offspring 
of  a  strong  Government  and  a  victorious  party.  The  Home 
Secretary  had,  after  putting  the  Bill  through  all  possible  facings, 
suooeeded  in  passing  a  measure  which  wns  as  nearly  identical 
with  the  Act  of  1872  as  public  decency  permitted.  It  would 
go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  followed  by  very  little  enthu- 
su«m  and  no  respect,  and  Goschen  urged  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  pajss  "  with  contemptuous  acquiescence/^ 


Jute  M.  ^  Mr.  PlimsoU  moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Mer- 
si»ippinB°Biu*  chant  Shipping  Bill,  Charles  Adderley  replied 
wannly  and  in  a  somewhat  personal  tone  to 
rlinasojl's  imputations  upon  the  Board  of  Tnide,  oljserving, 
*Qlongst  other  pleasant  things,  that,  in  order  to  pass  a  Bill 
tiifough  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  U^  have  a  head  as  well  as 
*  heart,  and,  whilst  admitting  the  goodness  of  PlirnsolFs  heart, 
"®  plainly  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  his  possession  of  the  other 
IQalification.  More  distinctly  than  any  preceding  speaker  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  denounced  the  Bill. 

After  the  division,  an  apprehension  seemed  to  exist  tliitt  the 
•oajority  had    declared   for    the   second   read.ing  of    the   Bill, 
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July  6.  -  Mr. 
Gladstone  on 
Church  pa- 
tronage. 


Rowland  Winn,  after  looking:  at  tlie  |>aper,  lianded  it  over 
wards  PHmsoll^  who,  amid  loud  eheerinn^j  g'liincH^d  at  it,  advancing 
towaixls  the  right  to  lead  the  tellers  up  to  the  table.  But  on 
looking  a^in  at  the  figures,  he  returned  the  paper,  and  Winn, 
amid  a  elig-ht  cheer  from  the  Ministerialigts,  answered  by 
loud  cheers  from  the  Oi>positi(>n,  read  out  the  figures  which 
announced  the  narrow  majority  by  wdiich  the  Bill  had  been 
rejected.  John  Hay  was  one  amongst  a  considerable  number 
of  Conservatives  who  voted  against  the  Government.  ^1 

Gladstone,  making  one  of  his  still  rare  appear- 
ances, delivered  a  lively  speech  in  opjwsition  to 
the  Scotch  Church  Patronage  Bill.  He  had 
quietly  entered  at  half-past  four,  whilst  the  ques- 
tions were  proceeding,  and  had  been  in  his  seat  for  some  time 
before  the  discovery  of  his  presence  spread  through  the  House. 
Consequently  no  demonstration  had  greeted  his  unaccustomed 
arrival.  But  now,  when  he  stood  at  the  table  in  full  view  of  the 
House,  a  ringing  cheer  of  welcome  came  from  the  Liberal 
benches,  and  for  some  moments  prevented  liim  from  commencing 
his  speech.  Gladstone's  opposition  to  the  Bill  proved  to  be 
micom  promising. 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  make  it  acceptable  by  alterations  in 
Committee/'  he  said,  "unless  the  initiative  be  boldly  and 
liberally  taken  by  the  authors/^ 

As  it  stood  it  was  a  crude,  a  premature,  and  an  insulTiciently 
considered  Bill,  wdiich,  should  it  become  law,  might,  and  pro- 
bably w^ould,  lead  to  the  fierce  lighting  up  of  the  latent  fire  of 
religious  wai-fare  in  Scotland.  The  House  had  been  only  mode- 
rately full  during  the  early  part  of  the  debate,  but  as  the  news 
of  Gladstone's  speech  spread  through  the  lobbies  members  came 
flocking  in,  speedily  filling  up  the  cmjdy  scats  and  even  throng- 
ing the  gallery  that  faced  him.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who 
seemed  in  excellent  health,  spoke  a  little  over  an  hour,  with  all 
his  old  vigour.  More  than  once  interruptions  from  the  Con- 
servative benches,  of  a  kind  to  which  more  constant  speakers 
from  the  front  Opposition  bench  have  now  grown  accustomed, 
checked  the  How  of  Gladstone's  sjieech^  mid  led  to  some  lively 
episodes,  out  of  which  Orr-Ewing,  in  particular,  came  not 
with  flying  colours.     A   burst  of  ironical   cheering   following 
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upon  Gladstone's  incidental  declaration  that  he  *'was  not  an 
idokter  of  Church  Establishment/'  he  turned  aside  from  his 
ifg^ent,  and  with  some  warmth  observed  that  if  the  cheer 
covered  a  reference  to  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  disestablish- 
DMiiilof  the  Irish  Church,  he  beggt-d  leave  ix>  say  that  if  he 
were  to  be  judged  by  posterity  at  all,  he  should  be  content  if 
he  irere  to  be  tried  solely  for  his  participation  in  that  work. 
Loud  cheers  from  the  full  ranks  of  the  Liberals  followed  this 
declaration. 

Disraeli  rose  at  half-past  eleven,  and  in  a  speech  tinged 
with  aa  extraordinary  degree  of  bitternesSj  manifested  not  less 
in  manner  than  in  phrase,  attacked  Gladstone,  and  j^rentheti- 
tally  defended  the  BilL  By  placing  in  his  mouth  words  that 
he  had  not  uttered,  the  Premier  constnictedj  by  way  of  j?erora- 
tion,  a  joke  about  Gladstone's  tombstone,  which  drew  forth 
from  the  Liberal  benches  a  long,  low  cry  of  "  Oh !  ** 


» 


Julji-Sirwu-  The  House  presented  a  very  animated  appearance 
Uuio^'Tr  ^^^^"'  ^^  ^  quarter  to  five,  the  Public  Worship 
Gladaione,  Regulation  Bill   was    called   on.      It   was    more 

crowded  than  it  has  been  on  any  occasion  since 
the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  was  the  subject  of  discus- 
sioa.  Nearly  all  the  Ministers  were  in  their  places,  and  the 
ftont  Opposition  benches  were  also  crowded,  Gladstone  being 
protninent  amongst  their  occupants.  In  the  Strangers'  and  the 
S[)eaker^8  Galleries  there  was  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  occufiyitig 
seats  in  the  gallery  set  apart  for  peers.  The  moving  of  the 
'^md  reading  of  the  Bill  was  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
^titing  petitions  for  and  fi^r^iinst  it,  Beresford  Hujxi  leading 
^  Math  a  considerable  bundle  dinict^*d  against  the  Bill,  and 
^^wdegate  walking  down  1>o  the  table,  amid  cheers  aud  laughter, 
"^th  an  equally  portentous  parcel  cuntaiuing  petitions  in  its 
'avour.  Other  members,  also  bearing  petitions,  followed  in 
wge  numbers,  it  being  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  list  was 
•*hausted. 

Russell  Gumey  was  greeted  with  cheers  on  rising  to  move 
the  wcond  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  did  for  the  most  part 
'fl  mcderate  manner  and  unim passioned  tones.  Cheers  coming 
ff«>m  both  sides  of  the  House  testified  to  the  rupture  of  the 
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ordinary  division  lines  of  party  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill^  sections  of  Liberals  and  sections  of  Conservatives 
vying  with  each  other  in  cheering  such  passages^  for  example, 
as  that  in  which  the  Recorder  protested  against  clergymen 
enjoying  emoluments  derived  from  the  State,  whilst  they 
refused  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  Later  Gladstone  rose, 
and  was  received  without  any  sign  of  feeling.  He  spoke  for 
an  hour,  sitting  down  amid  loud  cheering. 

At  half -past  ten  Harcourt  rose,  and  in  a  trenchant  speech 
criticised  Gladstone's  line  of  argument,  and  defended  the  Bill. 
Gladstone's  proposals  he  called  "a  dangerous  doctrine  of  optional 
conformity,''  and  drew  forth  loud  cheers  by  declaring  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  founded  upon  acts  of  uniformity,  and  to 
raise  at  this  time  of  day  the  question  of  uniformity  is  fatal  to 
the  existence  of  the  National  Church.  Gathorne  Hardy,  indi- 
cating in  the  opening  sentences  of  his  speech  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  Bill,  was  met  by  such  a  noisy  demonstration  of 
disapproval  from  a  body  of  members  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  that  he  was  fain  to  pause  and  appeal  for  the  courtesy 
of  a  hearing. 

Later,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  was  subject  to  an 
interruption  of  a  kind  much  more  unusual.  A  large  cat  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  coming  out  from 
the  region  between  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  Clerk's  table, 
and,  being  greeted  by  a  sort  of  ''  view  halloa,"  darted  straight 
at  the  seats  in  the  comer  below  the  gangway  by  the  cross- 
bench  on  the  Conservative  side,  and,  leaping  in  amid  the  cluster 
of  startled  members,  disappeared  over  their  shoulders. 

Hubbard  came  next,  and  presently  chancing  to  stoop  down 
to  take  a  glass  of  water,  Childers,  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  brought  his  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  jumped  up,  and 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  Hubbard's  reappear- 
ance, with  the  glass  of  water  and  the  evident  intention  of  con- 
tinuing his  speech,  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter. 

July  16.  - "  The     All  night  ou  rcsumcd  debate  on  Public   Wor- 

^d^°'^     ship  Regulation  Bill.    Disraeli,  whilst  expressing 

his   respect  for  the  religious    views  of    Roman 

Catholics  when  acted  upon  in  avowedly  Roman  Catholic  ritual, 

energetically  protested  against  their  adoption  by  men  who  had 
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ilered  into  solemu  contract  with  the  nation  that  they  would 
Kst  them. 

"What  I  do  object  to/'  he  said,  amid  cheers  from  both 
wdefii  "is  mass  in  masquerade." 

itij  ajL-prin<je  Disraeli,  in  accordance  with  Parliamentary  eti- 
L«cipoW'8  an-  quettCj  presented  himself  at  the  bar,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  A  Messag<>  from  the  Queen/'  marched 

np  io  the  table  and  handed  in    a  document   to  the   Speaker. 

The  Messa|2^,  on  being  read  from  the  Chair,  proved  to  be  one 

rwommending    to  the  consideration  of  the   faithful   Commons 

tbe  necessity  of  making  a  provision  frir  Prince  Leopold,  now 
Disraeli  then  gave  notice  that  on  Thursday  he  would 
take  the   "  gracious  Message  "*'  into  considemtion,  an 

awjoimcement  which,  like  the  reading   of  the   Message,  was 

wteived  by  the  House  in  frigid  silence. 

iuij  »~A  moi  Lowe  said  a  happy  thing  to-night.  It  was  on  the 
kr Mr.  Lowe.  Endowed  Schools  Bill.  Referring  to  Sandon's 
wpreasion  that  he  had  ''^carefully  fenced  himself"  against  being 
understood  to  pass  unfriendly  criticism  upon  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  Lowe  observed  that,  in  his  o])inion, 
^Hhere  bad  been  in  the  noble  lord^s  speech  much  more  of  rail- 
ing tkn  of  fencing/' 

%  si,-fliraik-  Greene  rising  to  make  some  observations  on  tht» 
Jj;^^*^^  Public  Worship  Bill,  a  cry  of  "Divide!  *'  burst 
forthj  amid  which  Muudella,  springing  up,  C4illctl 
toe  Chairman^s  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  an  official 
of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Cavendish  Bcntinck)  *'  skulking  bt^hind  the 
Speaker's^'  chair,  and  shouting  "  Divide  1  "  The  Cliairmau 
t«ns  appealed  to  replied,  amid  cheers,  that,  however  reprehen- 
fiible  the  practice  descTibed  might  be,  Mundella  had  exceeded 
Parliamentary  usage  in  the  language  in  which  he  described  it. 

^"^^  i^-A  tniis.  Discussing  the  Appropriation  Bdl,  Harcourt  com- 
floiii'!r'^'^''d  pJ^i^^-'d  of  some  strong  language  used  in  the  other 
"*•«».  House  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.     The  Pre- 

mier, in  a  somewhat  apologetic  t<jne,  said  that 
^  noble  colleague  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  jeera  and  lloutn 
0  t 
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and  sneers,  and,  on  the  whole,  indicated  liis  opinion  that  the 
House  might  safely  pass  by  the  remarks  of  the  noble  marquis  at 
those  of  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  permitted  himself  to  be 
led  away  by  a  fajciiHy  for  saying  smart  and  bitter  thin^. 

Gladstone  disputed  Harcourt's  reading  of  the  bearing  of 
Salisbury's  remark,  and  in  some  sharp  passageSj  much  relished 
by  the  House,  replied  to  his  former  colleague's  personal  attack 
by  pointedly  sarcastic  criticisms  upon  his  legal,  ecclesiastical, 
and  Parliamentary  erudition. 


Jiity  so.  -  The  Disraeli  was  in  his  place  at  two  o'clock  this  af  ter- 
rlm^g«"  ^^  °°*^"*  albeit  it  was  aft,er  three  this  morning  when 
he  left  the  House.  Ministers  had  made  up  their 
minds  for  the  worst  last  night,  and  shortly  after  midnight  a 
cheerful  supper  was  spread  in  one  of  the  pnvat.e  rooms,  and 
grilled  bones  were  served  hot  and  hot  up  to  three  o'clock. 
Disraeli  himself  thoroughly  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
and  The  O'Gorman  had  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle 
no  more  appreciative  observer  than  the  Premier. 

Permission  had  been  given  to  The  O^Gorman  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  to  make  a  speech  if  the  Government  persisted  in 
including  the  Coercion  Act  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance 
Bill.  The  major  duly  delivered  his  speech — the  head  or  tail  of 
which  no  one  could  discover — and  sat  down>  it  being  understood 
that  he  had  accomplished  his  mission.  But,  like  a  tame  tiger 
that  has  once  tasted  an  infant.  The  O'Gorman,  having  tast^ 
the  dehghts  of  the  cheers  and  laughter  his  manifestations  never 
fail  to  draw  from  the  House,  grew  perfectly  uumauageable,  and 
tinally  ran  away  with  the  whole  Irish  team. 

Up  to  midnight  the  debate  had  been  decorous  and  even 
dull,  but  about  that  hour  the  major  began  to  grow  restless, 
and  his  deep  voice  was  occasionally  heard  rolling  through  the 
smoke  of  the  debate,  like  iield-gims  fired  amid  the  rattle  of 
rifles.  It  was  Butt's  defection  that  set  him  off  at  last. 
An  aggravating  repetition  of  the  motions  to  report  progress 
led  Butt  to  say  angrily  and  audibly  to  his  faithful  party  that 
he  would  next  time  vote  against  them.  And  he  was  as  good  as 
liis  word.  He  voted  in  the  same  lobby  with  the  Ministers, 
and  on  his  return  Mr.  Biggar  moved  that  the  Chairman  do 
leave  the  chair* 
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Bigger  is  distinguished  by  a  c4ironic  hoarseness  of  voice, 
which,  earlier  in  the  evening,  hud  drawn  forth  a  protest  Irani 
the  Speaker,  who  begged  him  not  to  talk  to  himself,  but  to 

regg  the  Chair,  He  also  has  a  habit,  when  he  desires  tn 
the  Speaker's  eye,  of  holding  out  his  hat  at  arm's  length, 
and  shaking  it  as  if  he  were  hailing  a  cab.  On  this  occasion 
his  hat  was  discovered  violently  waving  over  the  bench  just 
behind  that  on  which  were  the  ex-Ministers.  Biggar  had  gtjt 
dov^Ti  there  to  be  nearer  the  Speaker,  and  so  insure  his  hearing 
him  when  he  moved  his  motion.  Butt  was  sitting  next  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  resumed  his  scat  the  member  for  Limenek 
rose,  and,  in  hotly-spoken  but  well-chosen  words,  denounced 
Biggar  ae  an  enemy  to  the  true  interests  of  Ireland.  It  was 
Dow  that  The  O^Gorman  came  to  the  front.  Whilst  Butt  was 
•JKtking  the  major  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a  \^olent  burst  of 
luwing,  which  Parliamentary  sound  he  presently  changed  for 
ihoate  of  *'No!  no!''  "Oh!  ohf " '^  Ah!'' and  other  intt^rrup- 
tions,  all  uttered  in  a  voice  the  like  of  which  for  volume  has 
iwverhad  it*  equal  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  general  approval  of  Butt's  sentiments  was  expressed 
Biggar  shrank  ham  insistence  upon    his  motion,  and    it 

Id  have  fallen  through  but  for  The  O'GormaD,  who,  with 
hjknds  Glas|>ed  across  his  capacious  stomach,  hat  firmly  pressed 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  a  preternaturally  stern  expression  on 
hii  face,  insisted  upon  a  division. 

*'  The  question  is/'  said  the  Chairman,  "  that  this  motion 
he  by  leave  withdrawn.     I  think  the  ayes  have  it." 

"The  noes  have  it,''  roared  the  major. 

'*I  think  the  ayes  have  it,"  mildly  i>ersisted  the  Chairman. 

"The  noes  have  it,"  bellowed  the  major  amid  roars  of 
laaghter. 

Itt  vain  A.  M*  Sullivan,  McCarthy  Downing,  and  othei-s 
^f^t  op  to  him  and  implored  him  to  desist.  At  other  times 
be  18  mild  ae  a  lamb,  and  most  exemplary  in  his  obedience  to 
orderB ;  but  the  blood  of  The  O'Qormans  was  up,  and  to  all 
^treaties  the  major  announced,  with  increasing  fierceness — 

"The  noes  have  it," 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  so  the  House  was  cleared  for  the 
divifiiun»  and  presently,  amid  shouts  of  laughter.  The  O'Gorniau, 
who  ii  considerably  bigger  than  the  Claimant,  walked  up  the 
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Hoor  of  the  House  Biile  by  side  with  his  diminutivG  co-teller, 
Bicfg-ar,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  irreconcilables  full  thir- 
teen strong. 

This  was  the  commeneement  of  a  Buccession  of  di'NnsioBB 
which  carried  the  Committee  on  past  three  o'eh>ck  in  the 
mornino:.  Just  after  the  fiorures  were  declared,  the  major  fell 
into  an  error  which  momentarily  made  him  cautious.  An 
amendment  by  one  of  the  Home  Rulers  was  put  from  the  Chair 
in  due  form — 

"  That  these  words  be  added  to  the  clause.  Those  that  are 
of  the  opinion  say  *  Aye  *, '  th**  contrary,  '  No.*  '^ 

There  wt?re  a  few  "  Ayes ''  from  the  Irish  members,  and  a 
loud  shout  of  "  No ''  from  the  Ministerialists.  The  O'Gorman 
had  not  heard  the  question,  but  the  cry  of  opposition  acted  upon 
him  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  upon  an  old  war-horse,  and  he 
suddenly  came  in  with  a  great  roar  of  *'  No ! "  This  unin- 
tentional opposition  to  his  own  side  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
laujjhter  that  lastinl  several  moments,  and  which  The  O^Gorman 
noticed  by  raising-  liis  hat  and  bowing  defiantly  to  gentlemen 
opposite.  He  was  quiet  for  a  short  time  after  this,  but  he 
recovered  bis  spirit"?,  and  thenceforward  ruthlessly  objected  to 
everything,  dividing  the  Committee  time  after  time,  and  finally 
bringing  matters  to  a  state  in  which  Butt,  Sullivan,  and  a  score 
of  the  more  responsible  Home  Rulers  left  the  House. 

But  this  made  no  difference  to  The  CyGorman.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  a  great  hour  had  struck  for  Ireland,  and  as  lie 
pant-ed  in  and  out  of  the  division  lobby  with  a  comical  look  of 
fierceness  ou  bis  face,  his  enormous  person  seemed  suffused  with 
the  consciousness  that  if  fate  had  sounded  the  hour,  here  truly 
was  the  man. 

This  evening  the  subject  came  on  again,  but  was  disposed  of 
in  a  few  minutes — Butt  declaring  himself  and  his  followers 
satisfied  with  the  struggle  they  had  made,  and  after  one  more 
divisiun,  just  for  form^^  sake,  the  Continuance  Bill  passed. 

Then  Gliulstone,  who  had  come  down  unexpeett^dly  this 
morning,  charged  with  the  mission  of  obtaining  the  elision 
from  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  of  the  amendment 
introduced  by  Holt  in  Committt^,  agiiin  presented  himself,  and 
concluded  the  speech  commenced  at  the  morning  sitting.  But 
the  House  is  evidently  weary  of  the  whole  business,  and  though 
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GljkJstone  was  as  eloquent  as  ever,  his  audience  was  scarcely 
attentive.  Later  the  debate  grew  more  animated — thanks  chiefly 
to  t-lie  srpeeeh  of  Harcourt,  who  a^ain  violently  attacked  Glad- 
stone. It  seems,  to  those  who  heard  the  speech,  difficult  to 
undeTstand  how  the  ex-Premier  ia  to  hold  any  friendly  com- 
munication with  the  cx-Solicitor-General  after  to-nig;ht. 

In  a  division  which  rounded  off  the  debate,  the  two  fron 
beucLes  united  their  forces,  but  were  handsomely  beaten,  the 
rmii  being  hailed  unth  loud  cheers.  After  this  the  Bill  rapidly 
fassed,  Gladstone  and  many  others  having  left  the  House  when 
the  figures  were  announced. 


ad«.  :,  -  The  Parliament  prorogued  to-day.  The  House  of 
^'  Commons  is  an  empty,  echoless  space,  they  who 
lately  peopled  it  being  spread  o%*er  sea  and  land.  Much  dis- 
cussina  as  to  how  various  members  of  the  Ministry  have  borne 
themselves  during  the  Session. 

Foremost  in  official  p»sition,  as  in  personal  success,  is  the 
rremier.  Never  did  the  peculiar  genius  of  Disraeli  (it  is  a 
sulyjime  sort  of  tactt)  shine  more  transcendently  than  during 
the  fKv?t  Session.  He  has  at  no  i>erio(l  of  his  career  risen 
bigWr  as  a  ParUamentary  speaker,  whilst  his  manjigement  of 
the  UoQse  is  equalled  only  by  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Not 
lu  tlie  zenith  of  his  popularity  after  the  election  of  18G8  did 
Gladstone  come  near  his  great  rival  in  personal  hold  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  whilst  in  the  last  two  Sessions  of  his  ad- 
nMnistration  he  had  utterly  lost  the  control  with  which  his 
position  as  leader  endowed  him.  The  change  is  consequently 
oiore  marked,  but  the  supremacy  is  none  the  less  real.  Disraeli's 
slow,  deliberate  rising  in  the  course  of  a  debate  is  always  the 
"•giittl  for  an  instant  tilling  up  of  the  House  and  a  steady 
settling  do^Ti  to  the  point  of  attention,  the  highest  compliments 
"»at  am  be  paid  to  a  speaker* 

At  the  outset  of  his  current  Premiership,  Disra«Ii  fixed 
^Fm  a  policy  of  polite  consideration,  to  whieh  he  was  the 
J^i^re  drawn  as  certain  members  of  the  Ministry  he  succeedetl 
*ete  notorious  for  the  brusqueness  of  their  manner.  The 
^'Idition  of  a  bit  of  banter  and  of  a  dash  of  serto-comieality 
'^ta  Bjijciness  to  his  speech  whieh  was  always  relished,  and  was 
never  allowed  to  reach  the  propoiiion  at  which  the  mijtture  loft 
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an  unpleasant  taste  upon  tlie  Parliamentary  palate.  Only  once 
tliroogh  a  Session  not  without  its  trials  did  Disraeli  display  any 
temper,  and  that  was  recently,  when  Foreter  pressed  tiim  to 
state  the  names  of  the  C^^mmissione^s  to  be  added  to  the  Charity 
CommisfiioB  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill. 
Suffering  aecutely  from  gout,  as  he  was  during  some  busy 
weeks  of  the  SessioUj  Disraeli  has  stuck  to  his  post  with  Spartan- 
like  patience ;  and  one  of  his  most  successful  speeches,  if  not, 
on  the  whole,  his  best  speech  of  the  Session — that  on  the  Home 
Rule  question  — was  delivered  after  he  had  been  sitting  for 
four  hours  with  folded  arms  on  the  Treasury  bench,  visibly  tor- 
tured by  twinges  from  his  slippered  and  swollen  feet. 

Of  his  lieutenants,  Stafford  Northeote  has  most  completely 
passed  scatheless  under  the  fierce  Hght  that  beats  upon  the 
Treasury  bench.  He  was  blessed  with  a  legacy  of  a  splendid 
surplus,  which  he  disposed  of  in  an  unexpectedly  wise  way. 
He  has  not  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  geneml  business 
of  the  Session,  but  whenever  he  has  spoken  he  has  usually 
said  the  right  word,  and  without  attracting  by  his  brilliancy 
has  satisfied  by  his  good  sense«  Gathorne  Hardy  has  also  done 
well.  What  lay  to  his  hand  was  not  much,  as  he  settled  things, 
but  let  us  reflect  upon  all  he  left  alone  and  be  thankful.  Cross 
has  not  equalled  genera!  expectation,  perhaps  because  he  has 
been  tried  most  thoroughly.  He  has  made  as  many  speeches 
as  all  the  other  members  of  the  Ministry  put  together,  and, 
indeed,  is  rather  fond  of  talking — herein  breaking  the  rule  which 
Disraeli  appears  to  have  laid  down  at  his  lodges  of  instruction. 
During  the  Committee  on  the  Licensing  Bill,  Cross  quite  lost 
his  head,  and  made  a  sad  mess  of  some  things  he  had  under- 
taken to  do.  As  Home  Secretaries  go,  however,  he  is  noL 
below  the  average,  and  is  generally  liked  in  the  House.        ■ 

Ward  Hunt,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion of  all  men  of  ordinary  perception  who  had  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  observing  him,  Disraeli  is  popularly  credited 
with  a  j)eculiar  gift  of  judging  elmraeterj  hut  looking  at 
the  man  he  made  First  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty  in  a  strong 
Government,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
gift  Ward  Hunt  is,  to  use  a  plain  word,  a  stupid  man.  His 
intellectual  vision  is  blurred,  and  not  being  able  to  see  far 
ahead,    he   flounders   about  in  a  way   that   his   leviathan    size 
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nmk«  doubly  notable  and  absurd.  He  began  his  career  at  the 
Admiralty  by  a  blustering  speech  that  broke  the  spell  which 
overwhelming  success  at  the  hustings  had  thrown  over  the 
Minifitryj  and  freed  the  tongue-tied  critics.  That  Disraeli^  suave 
as  he  appears  in  Parliament,  rales  with  a  strong  hand  in  the 
Cabinet,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  suice  Ward  Hunt's 
oatbreak,  in  which  he  talked  about  the  "  dummy  ships  '^  and 
tbe  "fleet  on  paper,'*  he  has  been  as  utterly  silenced  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Government  as  if  he  were  a  tide-waiter  instead  of 
beiog  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Once  only  since  the  navy 
estimates  were  disposed  of  has  he  opened  his  mouth  in  debate, 
ittd  tlien  he  put  his  foot  in  it.  It  was  in  Committee  on  the 
licensing  Act,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Cross,  Ward 
Bunt  got  np  and  assured  the  Committ4Mj  that  the  Government 
were  for  reopening  public-houses  at  six  on  Sunday  evenings- 
Ab  the  Home  Secretary  had  just  previously  declared  for  seven, 
thie  remark  fell  like  a  bombshell  among  the  Committee,  and 
the  difficulty  was  not  overcome  till  Ward  Hunt  had  been  thrown 
o?er  by  his  coUeague. 

Sandon,  despite  the  failure  of  the  Act  with  the  care  of 
wb'ch  he  was  specially  charged,  has  decidedly  ailvanced  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  House,  and  so  has  Hicks  Beach,  ^vhose 
wndQct  of  the  Irish  business  has,  barring  a  httle  effervescence 

.first,  been  excellent.     Charles  Adderley  has  happily  had  few 
of  distinguishing  himself.     George  Hamilton  has  made 

cipitid  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  ludia^  and  Lowther  and 
Botirke  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  such  work  as  they 
haTe  found  to  do.  In  short,  Ward  Hunt  i&  a  solitary  example 
«f  unquahfied  personal  failure  iti  the  new  Administration,  regard- 
ing them  in  the  aspect  presented  from  the  Treasury  bench. 
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SKLRMISHES     WITH     THE     IRISH. 

Lord  Hartington  Leader  of  the  OppositioTi— First  formal  appearance  of  ih&  Irp&- 
concilalalcia  —  Diarueli*«  bow  —  Loi>e»  and  the  Irish  Mpmbera  —  Sir  John 
AsUey's  maiden  Bpeeeh — John  Martin  and  John  Mitchell — Dr.  KcDealy 
tak©B  Mb  aeat — F.  Stanley's  early  esaay^ — Joseph  Cowen'e  maiden  epeech^ 
Bright  breaks  out — An  Iriah  bull. 


Feb.  a  —  I^rd 
H  a  r  t  ]  u  K  t  o  n 
Leader  of  the 
Oppoaition. 


Parliament  opened  to-day  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. When  the  Speaker  took  the  chair  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  at  ten  minutes  to  four, 
the  benches  were  fairly  crowded,  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  Disraeli  came  in  and  Tvas  loudly  cheered  from 
the  Ministerial  benches.  A  faint  cheer  welcomed  Roebuek^s 
reappearance  as  he  slowly  and  laboriously  walked  towards  his 
seat  at  the  comer  below  the  jg^an^way. 

At  this  time  both  the  Treasury  bench  and  the  front  Opposi- 
tion bench  were  crowded.  With  one  exception,  at  the  moment 
in  everybody's  mind,  none  of  the  usual  occupants  were  absent, 
save  Gladstone  and  Bripfht.  On  the  Treasury  l»ench  Northeote 
sat  on  the  right  of  his  leader.  On  the  left  was  Manners,  look- 
ing as  if  he  had  never  harried  a  postman,  Gathorne  Hardy 
next  to  him.  Ward  Hunt  next,  with  some  half-dozen  other 
Minist-ers  beyond. 

On  the  front  Opposition  bench  Foreter  stretched  his  legs  in 
his  elegant  and  familiar  attitude.  On  his  left,  with  folded 
arms  and  profoundly  preoccupied  look,  was  Harcourt.  Still 
farther  to  the  left  was  that  other  erudite  lawyer  Henry  James, 
with  Lyon  Pluyfair  guarding  the  gangway.  At  arm's  length 
from  Forstx?r  to  the  right,  Goschen  sat,  with  Stansfeld, 
Dotlson,  Childers,  and  Adam  happily  placed  between  him  and 
Lowe.     I  fancy  Lowe  is  hankering  after  his  old  place  below  the 
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^Qgwaj,  and  shall  not  be  surpTised  some  day  to  find  liim  seeking 
it.  Ik'  never  has  taken  kindly  to  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
hkI  site  lower  down  on  it  than  ever  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer estt  before. 

The  notices  of  motion  had  been  delivered ;  the  questions 
had  been  led  off,  and  still  the  one  seat  on  the  front  Opposition 
li«nch^  left  vacant  between  Forster  and  Gosehenj  remained  con- 
spicnoiiely  empty.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  it,  when 
Hartinofton  was  observed  entering  from  the  passa^,  below  the 
clockj  and  was  received  with  cheers  from  the  Liberal  benches. 
The  applause  was  prolonged  as  he  t-ook  the  seat  of  leader  of 
Opposition,  which  up  to  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1873 
iww  occupied  by  Disraeli^  and  was  last  Session  generally  ap- 
propriated by  Henry  James.  To  be  fifteen  minut^*s  late  on 
the  (iret  workinj^  nig-ht  of  the  Session  is  pretty  well,  and  highly 
promising  on  the  part  of  a  new  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Hartington  came  in  time  enough,  however,  to  bear  the  opening 
sentences  uf  the  speech  in  which  Big  Ben  (Ben ti nek)  once  more 
tolkd  the  story  of  the  fearsome  condition  of  the  British  army 
Whluavy.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  the  capacious  mind  of 
this  jgrood  old  man  room  has  been  found  for  a  few  thoughts  on 
our  railway  system,  side  by  side  with  those  fresh  and  valuable 
'liews  on  the  sea  and  land  forces,  to  the  exposition  of  which  a 
wffpring  Hnuse  of  Commons  has  long  been  subject. 

'^Our  railway  system,  sir/'  he  said  this  evening,  "is 
^fiiply  a  question  of  Blood  ver^ii,i  Money  —  Blood  versus 
Money,  sir!'^ 

Stanhope,  in  Court  dress,  moved  the  Address  in  reply  to 
Ihe  S{)eech  from  the  Throne,  acquitting  himself  of  his  task 
•n  tt  long  and  somewhat  ambitious  speech,  which  was  'well  re- 
ceived by  the  Ib>use.  He  was  honom^  on  resuming  his  seat 
hy  a  special  compliment  from  the  Premier,  behind  whom  he 
wt  Whitelaw,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  was  less  fortu- 
tiatf  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  spoke  amid 
'  t^jntinucd  buzz  of  conversation. 

The  Speaker  read  the  Address,  which  was,  as  usual,  marked 
hy  ft  complete  absence  of  originality  of  thought  or  diction. 
Hartiugton,  who  was  cordially  cheered  on  rising,  criticised  at 
siiine  length  and  in  detail  the  Ministerial  programme  for  the 
ypar.     He  promptly  gained   the  sympathy  of  the   House  by 
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deprecating  in  a  modest  and  manJy  way  any  comparison 
between  himself  as  leader  of  the  OpjM>sition  and  Palmerston, 
Disraeli,  and  Gladstone.  He  did  not  expect,  he  said,  to  exercise 
over  the  debates  in  the  House  that  great  influence  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  maintained.  But  it  was  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  business  that  there  should  be  some  one  on  that 
side  of  the  House  who  was  recognised  in  the  ]K>8ition  which  he 
had  been  called  to  fill,  and  if  his  services  were  of  any  value, 
they  were  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  country* 
He  summed  up  his  criticism  on  the  Sj^cech  very  effectivelyj 
and  the  loud  cheers  which,  coming  from  the  Liberal  side, 
greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  marked  the  satisfaction 
of  the  members  on  those  benches  with  the  first  essays  of  their 
new  leader. 

Disraeli,  after  a  brief  pause,  which  no  one  else  attempted 
to  disturb,  rose  and  replied  serialini  to  the  vai'ious  objections 
raised  by  Hartingfton.  The  Premier  was  vigorous  throughout, 
and  occasionally  lively,  as  when  he  answered  Hartington's  re- 
proach that  no  sufficient  information  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
had  been  given,  by  obser>dng  that  it  had  not  hitherto  been 
the  habit  of  Ministers  to  include  the  Budget  in  the  Queen's 
Speech;  when  he  replied  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
programme  in  the  Queen's  Speech  would  be  really  carried  out, 
by  declaring  the  impossibility  of  his  being  able  to  say  that  it 
would — *'  for  in  the  course  of  the  Session  you  may  have  eccle- 
siastical misconceptions/*  a  sly  reference  to  the  turmoil  that 
beat  about  the  Public  Worship  Eegulatiou  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
Bion ;  and  when  he  protested  against  the  noble  lord^s 
'^  grotesque  reminiscences  "  of  the  most  violent  speeches  of  the 
most  uninfluential  persons  delivered  in  the  most  obscure  places, 
and  called  by  the  Liberals  the  opinions  of  the  great  Conserva- 
tive jiarty.  He  spoke  for  just  over  half-an-hour,  and  the  House 
immediately  adjourned. 


Feb.  9.  —  First  Debate  on  Address.  Richard  Power  complained 
formal  appear-  ^^^^  -^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  distinctly  stated  in  the 
ance  of  the  Ir-  _  -^ 

recoDciiabies.       Speech  that  Ireland  wa^  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.     He   declared  that   for  his  own   part  he 
would  not  rest  content  while  a  single  link  remained  of  the  hate- 
ful chain  euphemistically    called  the    Peace   Preservation   Act* 
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He  called  upon  tbe  English  and  Scot<jh  members  of  tlie  House 
to  take  their  hands  otf  his  shoulder,  and  give  him  freedom 
oi  speech  and  action  in  a  Home  Rule  Parliament.  If  the 
hoifm  would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement  he  could  assure 
Ikm  for  himself^  and  for  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  acting,  that  they  should  constantly  hear  of  Irish 
a&tirs  at  Westminster.  That  this  was  not  an  idle  threat  was 
in  some  meaerure  proved  by  the  debate  thenceforward  lapsing 
chiefly  into  a  controversy  amongst  the  Irish  members,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  George  Jenkinson,  Edmund  Fitzmaurice, 
and  Beresford  to  give  it  other  turns. 

Jubn  Martin,  in  an  unimpassioned  manner,  which  was  reci- 
procated by  the  House,  distinctly  and  categorically  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  people  the  abrogation  of  the  *' usurpation 
of  1800  *'  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  He 
was  desirous  that  this  should  be  carried  out  in  "  a  friendly  man- 
ner/' and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  "^a  fetleral  arrangement" 
heing  subsequently  arrived  at  by  which  England  and  Ireland 
wonld  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  Herbert,  as  an  Irish  mem- 
W  and  an  Irish  landlortl,  elnplmtically  and  indignantly  denied 
tlat  either  Power  or  Martin  was  an  authorised  exponent  of  Irish 
opinion.  **  I  deny  it  as  much  as^ — as  much  as  I  can  in  this 
House,"  were  his  words,  spoken  in  a  significant  manner  that 
'•aused  great  laughter. 

This  interposition  of  John  Martin  was  surely  a  notable  inci- 
dent in  Parliamentary  annals.  Imagine  a  lanky,  humpbacked 
iian,  with  lustrous  eyes,  pale  face,  through  which  high  cheek- 
bones prominently  thrust  themselves,  coming  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  holding  awkwardly  in  his  hands  a 
Nineteenth  Century  hat,  comjH>sedly  asking  Parliament  to  oon- 
^^mt  to,  what  in  reality  is,  a  eonstiUitional  revolution  I  To  do 
^ai  justice,  Martin  made  the  proposition  in  the  coolest  and  most 
wwiness-like  way,  much  as  if  he  bad  looked  in  to  borrow  a 
W  of  oats  for  his  horse,  and  hail  brought  his  hat  to  i-arry  them 
**ay  in.  The  House  received  the  proposition  in  a  similarly  un- 
i!(Qotional  manner. 


'vli'ii  bow. 


House  sat  only  a  couple  of  hours  this  afternoon. 
Hartington  late  again,  as  he  was  on  Tuesday  ;  the 
ttnpnnctuality  being  mtide  all  the  more  marked  by  the  unwavering 
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regularity  of  Disnieli's  atteDdanee.  Always  five  or  ten  minutff 
before  the  eoramencement  of  public  business  Disraeli  comes  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  House,  making-  obeisance  to  the  Chair  with 
lowly  dijLrnity  as  he  reaches  the  corner  of  the  table.  Amongst 
his  many  claims  to  Parliamentary  prc-eminenee,  it  must  be  re- 
corded that  no  man  enters  the  House  of  Commons  with  such  easy 
confidencej  yet  with  such  reverential  bearings,  as  the  Premier. 
The  duty  of  bomng-  to  the  Chair  on  entering'  and  leaving  is  a 
curiously  painful  ordeal  to  most  members.  Some  furtively 
escape  the  difficulty  by  not  bowling  at  all,  hoping  that  in  the 
throng  the  omission  will  not  be  noticed.  Others  make  an  un- 
gracious nod,  and  others  hurriedly  and  blushingly  accomplish 
an  awkward  curvature  of  the  senatorial  bat^k-bone. 

One  of  the  funniest  entrances  I  know  is  that  of  Rathbone, 
He  has  a  curious  habit  of  holding  his  hat  loosely  by  the  ultimate 
half-inch  of  the  brim,  w4th  his  hand  pressed  close  against  his 
l)ody,  the  hat  being  thus  brought  almost  in  a  direct  line  under  his 
chin.  He  walks  straight  up  the  House  with  his  eyes  anxiously 
hxed  on  the  Speaker,  and  when  he  reaches  a  certain  place, 
evidently  determined  by  the  habit  of  counting  his  footsteps,  he 
sto]>8  short,  ducks  his  head,  and  tJien  with  a  light  heart  makes  off 
to  his  seat-  Gladstone  evades^  doubtless  undesignedly^  the  diffi- 
culty, by  always  coming  in  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair.    ■ 

Feb.  i5.-Lopo8  The  House  crowded  on  every  bench  when  at 
r«fmb^8. ''''*'  half-past  four  this  afternoon  the  stately  Egur*^ 
of  the  Speaker  rose  from  the  chair,  and  the 
well-known  call  of  *'  Order,  order  1 "  rang  through  the 
chamlx^r.  Lopes  baa  been  "saying  things''  about  the  Irish 
members,  and  those  immaculate  and  nicely*spoken  gentlemen, 
being  naturally  shocked  und  wounded  by  such  conduct,  were 
about  to  raise  the  question  of  breach  of  privilege.  In  brief,  a 
personal  row  was  expected,  and  that  is  enough  to  bring  mem- 
bers into  the  House  even  if  it  were  necessary  that,  by  reason 
of  exceeding  gout,  they  sboidd  come  swathed  in  ilannels  and 
supported  on  crytchcs,  like  a  concourse  of  Earls  of  Chatham, 

Into  this  throng,  whilst  it  was  yet  languidly  busy  with  ques- 
tions and  answ^ers,  entered  Bright,  making  his  first  appearance 
this  session.  Close  behintl  him  cauie  Gladstone,  and  the  two  sat 
side  by  side,  im^noticed  by  friend  or  foe.     They  entered  from 
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hehmd  the  Speaker's  chair,  uid  drofped  t&to  tlie  olxscaiv 

m  the  front  Ojiposition  hemtk  wWi«  ex-Unler-SeeKtmes  of 

Sttti*  mil  tli&charged  J  amor  Lmk§  «f  tbe  Ttmoux}  hiAt  tiinr 

diminished  heads*  Thej  snl  t^M  iv  m  ka^  time  befotv  tiie 
whisper  that  carried  the  new^  ^  Aor  finjuumx  l>esatt  Is  cir> 
colnf^,  aud  members  stnined  tidv  ■■!»  t»  Click  gliBpni  «f 

Gladstone  ad  he  sat  in  the  .IibApv  dti 
The  Irish  row,  when  it  ^  «■» 
IM*  Sullivan,  who,  when  bp  ^  9« 
was  overweighted  with  a  foek^  tf  #»  oiiiMtr  «f  lai 
Ik  sptike  for  fifty  minutes,  aai  lai  !■  9fmA  I 
long  it  would  have  bei^Q  twice  m  mam^UL    TW 
pusage  was  well  conceived,  and  ^ 
the  momentary   effect   upon  iht 
Newdegate  immediately  followai, 
manMT  bewailed  Sullivan^s 
rwolution.     1  have  long 
IM  impression  now  confirmed  br 
other  Irish    member   volunteered 
*aiiIM>rted    by    his    fellow-coi 
L'QWgh.      Up  jum|KHl    half- 
O'Connor  Power,  b*Mu^  the  y<mii^e«  ail  i^^  ^^^  ^ 
it«n.    He  was   followed  by  DJib^  d^^i^.  ^^  ^ 
about  a  gixxl  many  thin^,   lc«c  ^  iK  ^h^  ^  |^ 
U?r       '      TTouse, 

••v^ho  has  hrtd  a  srood  -^^y^f^ssrs^ 
tkiAj^,  tri'uted  the  qti 
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T^h.  16,  -  Sir  Sir  John  Astley  made  his  maiden  speecli  to-nigbt, 
i^cn^peech.  and  a  ckamiing  perfomiance  it  was.  Sir  Jolm 
is  the  author  of  the  famous  oration  in  which  the 
Irish  merahers  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  were  delicately  de- 
scribed as  '*  the  Irish  chaps/'  numbering  in  their  ranks  **  forty 
of  the  most  confounded  rajscals  ever  Been."  Sullivan  had  in- 
cidentally made  it  appear  last  nijy^htthat  IS ir  John  had  apologised 
for  these  expressions  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  vicariously  pre- 
sented by  Chevalier  O'Clery,  M.P.  for  Wexford,  This  had 
troubled  Sir  John  a  great  deal  more  than  his  consciciiee  had 
in  the  matter  of  his  speech  ;  and  here  he  was  standing  midway 
across  the  floor  (a  Berious  breach  of  the  rules  of  the  House),  with 
his  hands  kept  out  of  his  trousers-pocket  only  by  violent  efforts 
of  moral  suasion,  and  talking  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
if  it  were  the  assembled  mess  in  barracks. 

*'  There's  a  good  many  people  who  mightn^t  know  Vd  been 
I'd  been  in  the  army ;  "  that  being  the  gallant  baronet's  mod 
way  of  hinting  at  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  forefront 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  had  brought  away  three  wounds. 

**  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  any  individual  yet/'  he  con- 
tinued ;  and  a  buzz  of  sympathy  with  Sir  John  went  through 
the  House  as  it  was  comprehended  how  profoundly  be  was  im- 
pressed with  the  surrounding  circumstances  when  he  thus  used 
so  highly  proper  a  word  as  "^  individual,"  when  "  chap  "  must 
have  come  so  trippingly  to  his  tongue. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  gallant  member  for  North  Lin- 
colnshire was  undoubtedly  a  great  success.  A  burly  handsome 
man  is  Sir  John,  with  opulent  white  hair  crowning  a  black- 
bearded  face,  that  laughed  all  over  from  eyes  to  mouth  as  he 
declared  that  he  had  **  never  had  the  least  fear  of  an  Irishman/* 
He  found  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  members,  and  resumed  his 
seat  amid  cheers  that  could  not  have  been  louder  if  his  blunder* 
ing,  awkwanl,  hesitating  speecli  ha<l  been  rounded  by  the  periods 
of  Cieero»  and  delivered  with  the  skill  of  Demosthenes. 

The  rest  of  the  business  went  off  rapidly,  and  everybody  was 
ready  to  go  home,  when  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  the 
Government  had  got  read^^  for  the  Home  Rulers,  was  sprung 
upon  them*  Hart  Dyke,  the  Conservative  whip,  had  been  hop* 
ping  about  the  House  ever  since  question  time  with  a  vivacity 
that  had  not  escaped  attention. 
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There  were  not  a  dozen  members  in  the  House  when  the 
Whip  rea^l  out  from  the  tjibte  his  mutiun  for  the  j>rutluctkm  ol* 
the  Mitchell  papers.  The  Home  Rulers  were  pea<?efully  dining^ 
when  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  happent^d  to  be  under  the  clock  when 
the  motion  was  read,  raced  int(j  the  room,  breathlessly  exclaim- 
ing, "Mitchell — papers — moving  for  Mitchell — Hart  Dyke — 
papers — come-long  !  ^' 

What  would  have  happened  if  there  had  been  no  Irish 
member  in  the  House  is  not  difficult  to  o^iess.  The  motion, 
being  merely  one  for  papers,  would  have  been  granted,  and 
I  fresh  betrayal  of  Ireland  would  have  been  accomplislied* 
Fortunately — another  instance  of  how  ^reat  issues  hang  on 
small  incidents — Captain  Nolan  had  lunched  late  and  was  still 
ia  the  House.  The  gallant  caj^tain  always  beg-iiis  to  address 
the  House  in  a  breathless,  gasping  manner,  that  suojirests  his 
just  having  had  a  cold  shower-bath.  Now  his  breath  wns 
almo&t  entirely  gone.  But  he  saved  Ireland,  for,  by  standing 
op,  he  at  least  prevented  further  protrress  of  business,  and 
aff<»riied  an  opportunity  for  the  Home  Ituiers  to  lay  down  their 
bives  and  forks,  rush  through  the  lobbies,  and  into  the  House, 
Sullivan  appeared  first,  with  pallid  face,  blanched  lii>B,  and  seared 
lookj  aa  if  he  had  seen  a  wraith.  Colman  O'Loghlau  came 
Dext,  then  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  members,  and  finally, 
ht  in  the  rear,  Major  O'Gorraan,  wliose  sudden  abandon- 
meut  of  the  dinner-table  whilst  the  Hsb  was  still  nn  affords  one 
of  the  most  touching  instances  of  self-devoted  patriotism  ever 
recorded  in  a  nation's  history. 

One  consequence  of  the  smlden  and  incoherent  summons 
wjMthat  none  of  the  Irish  members  was  acquainted  with  the 
preciiie  nature  of  the  resolution  that  had  k-en  moved.  That, 
huwever,  is  a  condition  of  mind  to  which  they  are  not  wholly 
^Uimed,  and  it  did  not  defter  them  from  making  a 
sion  of  speeches,  or  the   House  from    agreeing  to   urdcr 

pB[ier8. 


Vih.  17. -John     Tlie  John  Mitchell   debate  ran  in  an  altogether 

?oia^lSui?     unexpected    channel,  and   the  only   really  Irish 

speech   made  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was 

fct  Ijy  John  Martin.     The  Chevalier  O'Clery  gut  in  a  fi*w 

'^ordB,  it  is  true,  but  little  tluit  he  said  was  hcai-d,  and  besides, 
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his  coat-tails  wore  hemg  pulled  b}-  bis  fellow-conn tryni  en  all 
the  time  he  was  on  liis  legs.  John  Martin  was  in  fine  form^ 
and  it  was  really  touching  to  hear  him  talkiii|^  of  the  "  tender 
honour '^  of  the  man  who  thought  that  thougli  boiling  water 
or  boiling  grease  were  not  bad  things  to  pour  on  the  heads  of 
soldiery  from  the  safe  ^vantage-ground  of  a  top  bedroom  window, 
(•old  vitriol  was  a  great  deal  better.  Martin's  chief  object  in 
rising  was  to  show  that  Mitchell's  escape,  so  far  from  being  a 
breaking  of  his  parole,  was  a  transaction  conducted  in  aceoixi- 
ance  with  the  strictest  code  of  honour. 

It  seems  that  before  he  decided  to  escape,  Mitchell  submitted  a 
statement  of  the  eircumstonees  to  six  Irish  gentlemen j  of  whom 
Martin  was  one,  and  asked  them  to  consider  it  and  judge 
whether  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  adopt  the  scheme  proposed 
for  his  deliverance.  So  particular  was  this  soul  of  honour,  this 
vitriolic  paragon  of  uprightness,  that  he  insisted  upon  having 
the  statement  of  opinion  put  into  writing.  This  was  a  point 
which  Martin,  always  holding  his  hat  between  his  hands  brim 
uppermost,  insisted  uj^on  with  comical  itemtion.  The  six  Irish 
gentlemen  unanimously  agreed  that  Mitchell  might  make  off 
with  honour.     So  he  rode  away. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  grown-up  men  who  seriously,  an^ 
even  solemnly,  make  statements  like  this,  and  angrily  wonc 
when  they  are  laughed  at  ? 


and 

1 


Feb.  18.  ^  Dt. 
Kcnealjr  tubes 
hia  Beat. 


The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  as  early 
as  four  o' clock,  at  which  time  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair.  The  Strangers'  and  the 
Speaker's  Galleries  were  alike  full,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  peers 
occupied  the  front  scats  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  their  accom- 
modation. General  Schenck,  the  American  Minister,  was  also 
present.  At  a  quarter  [last  four,  fifteen  miruites  earlier  than 
usual,  the  Speaker  called  on  public  business,  and,  the  pre- 
liminarj'  questions  having  been  disposed  of,  he  next  direct^ad 
any  new  members  who  might  be  in  sitteudance  to  present 
themselves  at  the  table  to  be  sworn.  Thereupon  Dr.  Kenealy, 
who  for  the  preceding  ten  minutes  had  l>een  seated  under  the 
tj-allery  outside  the  bar,  advanced  o])  the  Hoor  of  the  House, 
holding  a  stout  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a  hat  in  the  other. 
Bowing  to  the  Speaker,    the  Doctor  stood  waiting  for   what 
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miifhr  folltkw.  The  Speaker,  rising,  observed  that,  contrary  to 
the  tisual  practice,  the  new  member  had  approjiehed  the  table 
onaccompauied  by  sponsors.  Were  there  two  members  of  the 
HoQse  prejiiired  to  introduce  him  ? 

The  new  member  displayed  much  readiness  to  enter  into 
wguiDent  with  the  Speaker  on  the  subject,  and,  with  hands 
OB  the  table,  was  proceedinj>  to  show  that  such  a  custom, 
vliilst  UBunl,  was  not  absolutely,  and  as  a  matter  of  law,  essen- 
tial. But  he  was  promptly  stopped  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
Teminding  him  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  stag-e  of  mem- 
bensbip  at  which  he  might  address  the  House,  remarked  that 
llie  ])ractice  of  intniducLng  new  members  had  obtained  since 
166S,  and  there  had  in  the  meantime  been  no  breach  of  the 
precedent.  Tliat  was  the  rule  of  the  House,  and  the  Speaker's 
ikclaration  that  it  was  his  lousiness  to  see  the  rules  of  the  House 
Wi'Pe  carried  out  was  the  signal  for  hiud  and  general  cheering* 
KeneaJy,  proposing  further  to  s[)eak  on  the  matter,  was  in- 
formed by  the  Speaker  that  when  action  was  pending  touching 
Wij  hon.  member,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  withdraw.  Euwing 
again,  Kenealy  turned  and  left  the  House, 

Disraeli  observed  that  the  object  of  the  rule  referred  to 
WM  to  establish  the  identity  of  a  new  member,  and  as  on  this 
occasion  there  was,  he  believed,  no  question  of  identity,  he  moved 
tkt  the  rule  be  dispensed  with.  After  some  remarks  from 
V^lialley,  Bright,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the  front  Opposition 
oeneb,  rose,  and,  breaking  the  long  silence  of  many  sessions, 
qwetly  said  that,  out  of  deferenre  to  the  will  of  the  large  con- 
stiticoey  who  had  elected  Dr.  Kenealy,  he  would  himself,  if  the 
koil.  member  would  a^jcept  his  companionship,  be  glad  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  table.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  s|H*ak- 
Uig  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  table,  was  scarcely  recognised 
wttil  he  got  through  his  opening  sentence,  was  loudly  cheered 
from  all  pivrts  of  the  House  when  he  resumed  bis  seat.  He  bad 
evidently  ri-s^^^n  in  obedienee  to  a  sudden  impulse;  ami  when  he 
found  himself  actually  stiinding  at  the  table,  raising  his  voice 

chamber  wherein  it  had  been  silent  for  many  years,  he  was 
ifiwed  as  a  new  member  making  his  maiden  speech.  He, 
tile  greiit  prince  of  phraseology,  halted    and  stumbled  amongst 

Words  that  faltere<l  to  his  lii)s,  and  fur  a  moment  there 
a  danger  of  his  utterly  breaking  down.     But  he  pre- 
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sently  got  over  his  difficulty,  and  said  what  was  at  his  heart 
in  pleasant,  clearly  spoken  speech. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  and  agreed  to — though  not 
mthout  lingering  cries  of  dissent  from  one  or  two  membere 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Conservative  side  —  the  Speaker  said 
"  Let  the  hon.  member  be  called  in/'  Kenealy  promptly  re- 
entered, and  again  approached  the  table,  always  with  his  hat  and 
umbrella  in  his  hands.  The  umbrella  he,  on  reaching  the  table, 
laid  against  the  mace  in  a  position  which  gave  currency  to  the 
statement  that  he  had  "  hung  it "  upon  the  sacred  symbol  of 
authority.  The  Clerk  at  the  table  administered  the  oath  to  the 
new  member,  and  directed  him  where  to  sign  the  roll,  after  which 
he  introduced  him  by  name  to  the  Speaker.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  accordance  with  custom,  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  Kenealy  disappeared  behind  the  chair,  not  attempting  to 
find  a  seat  in  the  crowded  House. 

Feb.  22.-F.  Stan-     Fred  Stanley,  brother  of  Lord  Derby,  made  his 
L^r-8  early  es-     £j.g^  ^^^^y  gj^^^j^  to-night,  on  the  Regimental 

Exchanges  Bill.  It  was  a  painful  exhibition, 
relieved  only  by  the  courage  with  which  the  gallant  captain 
persisted  in  the  hopeless  attempt.  "  I  think,  sir,''  he  said,  ner- 
vously turning  over  a  large  sheaf  of  notes  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  which  developed  a  remarkable  propensity  for  presenting 
themselves  upside  down — "  I  think — that  is,  I  would  venture  to 
say — (pause).  Now  this  question  is  one  in  which  a  colonel, 
or,  I  may  say,  a  major,  might — that  is,  supposing  his  regiment 
were  ordered  to  India — to  India — (pause).  I  was  saying,  sir, 
that  a  major  or  a  colonel — (pause)  j  but,  sir — "  (prolonged 
pause) . 

"On,  Stanley,  on,"  whispered  Disraeli,  immediately  before 
whom  Stanley,  with  the  perspiration  shining  upon  his  face,  was 
standing. 

But  it  was  no  use.  Not  that  Stanley  did  not  try,  for  he 
held  on  gallantly  amid  the  sympathising  silence  of  the  House, 
once  broken  by  a  cheer,  when  he  frankly  threw  himself  upon  its 
forbeamnce  and  pleaded  inexperience  and  inability. 

"  I  have  come  to  an  end,"  he  said,  after  standing  at  the  table 
for  twenty  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  mathematical  exactness,  it  must  be  observed 
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thai  he  had  already  come  to  several.  Perhnps  he  meant  that 
thu  was  an  end  to  his  oratorical  essays ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired 
thit  it  may  be  so  reg^arded.  Such  an  absolute  failure  at 
attejnpted  consecutive  articulation  of  ideas  has  nut  been  seen 
in  the  House  during*  the  present  reign. 

Lowe  aeems  to  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  endeavour 
to  assist  his  memory  by  notes.  To-night  he  spoke  entirely 
without,  and  has  rarely  spoken  better.  He  broke  tlowu  once  in 
quoting  a  couplet,  hut  the  rest  he  delivered  easily  enough,  far 
nK»re  easily  than  when  he  used  to  have  two  or  three  scraps  of 
puper  before  him,  and,  holding  them  in  tum  within  an  inch  of 
his  ejrebrows,  searched  for  the  one  he  wanted,  and  as  a  rale  didn't 
find  it.  To-night  he  worked  not  only  the  House,  but  himself,  into 
I  state  of  high  excitement,  and  as  he  was  sitting  down  be,  in  the 
harry  of  the  moment,  took  up  Campbell-Bunnermau's  hat,  which 
wAaoa  the  table  beside  his  own,  and  frantically  tried  to  put  it 
00.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  him  pressing  it  down  over  his 
white  hair,  and  to  watch  the  expression  that  came  over  his  face 
whea  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  tkat  it  would  not  go  on,  and 
tile  idea  dawned  upon  him  that  perhaps  he  had  got  the  wrong 
kt. 

Ward  Hunt  rose  from  the  Treasury  bench  as  Lowe  sat  down, 
perceiving  which  apjjarition  the  latter,  having  by  this  time  got 
his  own  hat,  promptly  walked  out  of  the  House. 

Hunt  tioundered  about  in  a  blind  way,  disturbing  the  sea  of 
eontroversy  with  the  undisciplined  Happing  of  his  portentous  tail, 
wi4  c^enend  hitting  out  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  started  by 
disclusing  a  total  misapprehension  of  what  Trevelyan  had  been 
laying,  and  when  the  hon,  member  rose  and  repeateti  his  original 
BUteruunt,  snappishly  observed  that  he  **  waa  glad  the  hon. 
member  did  not  now  hold  that  view,'* 


M !s.- jcMcph  On  second  reading  of  Cameron's  Friendly  Soeie- 
oii^wh!"^'*^  ties  Bill,  Joseph  Coweo  made  his  maiden  speech, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  receive*!.  He  took 
"hjection  to  the  penal  claust^s  with  respect  to  the  fraudulent 
^Ijislration  of  the  deaths  of  children,  and,  amid  ajiproving 
cbeers,  warmly  protested  that  the  class  specially  legislated  for 
^'^  as  little  prone  to  the  temptation  provided  against  as  were 
the  dafises  above  thorn  in  the  social  grade. 
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Feb.  26.-Bright  A  Tumpike  debate  is  proverbially  one  of  the 
breaks  out.  dullest  episodes  of  the  Session.  Perhaps  this 
distinction  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  Sir 
George  Jenkinson  who  has  made  himself  the  apostle  of  the 
cause.  Turnpikes  being  down  on  the  paper  for  to-night,  and  a 
long  debate  being  inevitable,  everybody  prepared  for  a  dull 
evening,  and  was  resigned  accordingly.  But  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  dulness,  like  lightning  out  of  leaden  clouds,  there  sud- 
denly flashed  a  tongue  of  fire. 

Ever  since  the  session  opened  Bright  has  been,  up  to  the 
dinner  hour,  one  of  the  most  constant  frequenters  of  the  House. 
He  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  chatting 
with  Gladstone  when  the  ex- Premier  is  there,  or  with  Lowe,  or, 
more  rarely,  with  Hartington — never  with  .Harcourt.  In  the 
first  week  his  appearance  was  much  noticed,  but  now  the 
novelty  of  his  presence  has  worn  ofE,  and  to-night  it  was  per- 
haps not  observed  that  he  was  there  till  he  was  discovered  stand- 
ing at  the  table,  evidently  about  to  make  a  speech.  He  opened 
a  fine  vein  of  irony,  and  his  utterances  were  accompanied  by  a 
running  fire  of  cheering  from  the  Liberal  benches.  But  the 
decadence  of  his  power  was  evidenced  less  by  the  tremulous  tone 
of  his  voice  and  the  slight  stooping  of  his  broad  shoulders  than 
by  the  slip  which  Disraeli  was  so  prompt  to  see  and  avail  him- 
self of. 

The  Premier  was  on  his  feet  before  Bright  had  resumed  his 
seat,  and  in  an  angry  manner  said  some  things  by  way  of  pro- 
logue which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid.  But  when  he  had 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  obvious  retort,  it  was  tersely  spoken 
and  admirably  delivered. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman,'^  he  said,  "  accuses  us 
of  having  acted  with  great  unfairness  to  the  late  Government, 
and  he  says,  '  When  we  proposed  such  a  policy  as  you  now  ad- 
vocate, you  defeated  us  by  a  hundred  majority.'  Very  well; 
but  as  we  were  in  a  great  minority  in  the  late  Parliament,  if  you 
were  defeated  by  a  hundred  majority,  you  were  defeated  by  your 
own  friends.'' 

Enthusiastic  cheering  by  the  intelligent  country  gentlemen, 
who  for  once  quite  understood  the  repartee,  and  a  thunderous 
"  Hear,  hear  !  "  from  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  who,  from  his  seat 
below  the  gangway,  leaned  forward,  looking  towards  the  Trea- 
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WTT  Bench,  and  so  bringing  into  fuller  view  the  great  limad 
Tum|tike-r<jad  which  is  providentially  marked  down  the  centre 
wf  his  head  from  the  ba.ek  of  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  the 
two  ragged  locks  of  hair  that  lie^  like  autumn  hedgerows,  on 
pitb*r  side  of  it. 

itw,i.-Aft Irish  Hicks-Beaeh  moved  second  reading  of  Coercion 
BUlj  wKicli  after  brief  debate  was  agreed  to 
without  division.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Irish  Secretary 
gravely  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of 
belaud,  upon  which  he  based  the  liope  ot  some  day  being  able 
to  propose  the  absolute  extinction  of  exceptional  legislation,  that 
he  had  received  from  an  able  and  experienced  magistrate  uf 
Wcstmeathj  a  report  in  which  it  was  stated  *'  No  outrage  has 
beea  recently  committed  in  this  district,  ej^cept  /wo  or  three 
aitmptt  to  murder.^'  Beach  evidently  couldu^t  make  out  what 
tht  House  was  laughing  at. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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An  odd  Entry  in  the  Records— Kmealy  "  elmkes  the  Dewdrops  from  Me  Mane  "— 
GtiMistonc' 8  Reiippeai%nG€!  in  the  Arena — An  impressive  Scene — Whalley  pro- 
pww  a  Plan  tor  the  Pacification  ol  Iroknd — "  The  Major  *" — Diamdi  and 
the  Irii*ii  Mombens — Major  O^Gonnjm  defies  the  Premier— Diaraeli's  Matrngo- 
tmsLt  of  the  House. 


t^An  odd     At  five  o^cloek  Fawcett  rose  to  call  attention  to 

in    the     ^^xe   present    uniutisfactory  coniJition    of   ediicii- 

eation  in  the  rural  distriets,  and  to  move  a  reso- 

"Jtion  to  the  effect  "that  in  the  opinion  f>f  the  Ilmise  it  isunde- 

^^hh  that  a  less  amount  of  school  attendance  should  be  Bcciu'ed 

to  (children  employed  in  agriculture  than  is  enjoyed  by  children 

iployed  in  other  branches  of  industry."  At  tliia  time  the  Ifyiise 

well  filled,  the  Treasury  and  the  front  Oppi>sition  benches 

jially  crowded.     Both    Briijfht    and   Gladstone    were 

and  sittintf  just  liehind   the  ex-Preuiier  was  Kene^ly, 

ui  luts  not   before   been    in   the    House  since    the    day    ho 
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took  the  oath.  Butt  also  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  this 
session.  Floyer  made  a  long-  speech  against  the  motion,  telHng 
an  affecting  story  about  a  little  boy  whose  literary  education  was, 
it  appeared,  scarcely  satisfactory,  but  who  "  brightened  up  "  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  he  saw  ''the  top-knots  of  a  horse." 
Fawcett's  views  on  education,  if  adopted  in  rural  districts,  would, 
Floyer  thought,  "spoil  many  a  carter." 

The  motion  was  rejected  on  a  division,  being  cut  off  after 
the  words  "  undesirable  that  *' ;  Pell  proposing*  to  add  other 
words.  When  VelVs  amendment  was  put,  motions  for  the  ad- 
journment were  pressed  by  the  Opposition,  and,  finally,  one  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  was  carried.  The  consequence 
wBs  that  the  original  motion  was  left  standing  upon  the  records 
of  the  House  in  the  following  form  : — 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  imdesirabk 
that '' 

Mar.  4.-Kenea-  At  question  time  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
d^wdro^^**^  sented  an  appearance  for  a  comparison  with 
his  mane."  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  great  division 
nights  during  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Land  and 
the  Irish  Church  Bills.  Every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  occupied,  and  whilst  a  row  of  members  filled  the  front  bench 
of  the  gallery  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker,  the  gallery  opposite 
was  so  crowded  that  members  were  glad  to  find  sitting*  room  in 
the  gangways.  In  the  gallery  facing  the  Speaker,  and  appro- 
priated to  peers,  eldest  sons  of  peers,  and  other  dignified 
persons,  one  seat,  just  over  the  clock,  was  conspicuously  empty. 
For  whom  this  had  been  kept  presently  appeared,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  entered,  and  nodding  pleasant  acknowledgment 
of  the  presence  of  the  double  row  of  peers  through  whom  he 
made  his  way,  sat  down  in  the  vacant  seat  beside  Rosebeiy. 
Amongst  others  who  sat  in  this  gallery  were  Prince  Christian 
and  the  ex-King  of  Naples. 

The  questions  were  long  and  many  in  number,r  and  it  was  a 
few  minutes  before  five  when  Kenealy  rose,  amid  a  dead  silence, 
and  said  he  had  a  question  to  put  to  Evelyn  Ashley,  to  whom  he 
had  given  private  notice.  The  question  was  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  a  newspaper  report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  m  the 
Isle  of  Wight,   in   the   course  of   which   he  was  reported  to 
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lure  referred  io  Kenealy  as  Laving  put  in  the  box  a  man  whom 
hB  knew  to  be  a  false  witness.  He  wished  to  ask  **  the  hon.  and 
Ieani''d  gentleman'^  whether  the  report  was  substantially 
correct.  Ashley,  whose  rising  was  unmarked  by  any  demonstra- 
tion, correct^^d  Kenealy^s  statement  that  he  had  sent  him  a 
Botioe  of  the  question  he  proposed  to  put  to  him.  He  had 
"done  no  such  thino^/'  in  support  of  which  strong  affirmation, 
he  read  a  note  received  from  Kenealy. 

He  wa«  proceeding  to  describe  the  ciroumstjinceF  under  which 
the  speech  complained  of  had  been  delivered,  prefacing  his  re- 
marks by  a  profession  of  his  readiness  to  submit  to  any  course 
tlie  House  saw  tit  to  decree,  when  Keoealy  *'  rose  to  order/^ 
Aibkjr  was  not,  he  thought,  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  matter  now, 
lat  a  question  had  simply  been  put  to  him,  and  Kenealy 
WMwiiiting  for  an  answer  before  carrying  the  business  further 
himself.  The  Speaker  having  ruled  that  Ashley  was  in  order, 
that  gentleman  jjroceeded  with  hia  reply,  which  involved  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  speech  was  delivered, 
audashght  correction  of  the  terms  of  the  newspaper  report. 

At  the  outset  Ashley  was  listened  to  in  the  same  undemoo- 
Btwtive  manner  as  Kenealy  harl  been  ;  but  when  he  ventured  to 
eiqjreas  tlie  opinion  that  it  was  "  sometimes  necessary  to  speak 
tk  truth  "  there  was  a  faint  cheer  from  the  opposite  gallery, 
wluch  timidly  grew  till  it  was  taken  up  from  all  parts  of  the 
Bouge,  Ashley  did  not  attempt  to  justify  hia  languiige,  thongh 
he  iodicated  his  willingness  to  do  so  if  the  House  would  sanction 
«'ich  a  course-  He  certainly  did  not  withdraw  the  remarks,  and 
left  the  direction  of  his  subsequent  ecuiduct  in  the  hands  of  the 
House.  Kenealy  appeared  for  the  moment  cowed  by  the  strong 
eippession  of  feeling  which  the  latter  portion  of  Ashley's 
remarks  had  evoked,  the  effect  being  the  greater  as  the  House 
had  evidently  made  up  its  mind  at  the  outset  to  hear  both  sides 
in  silence.  He  rose,  and  saying  he  "  could  not  discuss  the 
qitation  now,^'  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
^>eeeh  of  the  hon,  member  "to-morrow.^' 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  which  Lowe  disturbed  by  attempt- 
ing to  speak,  but  wjis  rcraindeil  by  the  Speaker  that  there  was 
^^  (question  before  the  House.  In  response  to  cries  of  '''  Move  I 
KioTel"  Lowe  moved  that  the  House  adjourn,  and  proceeded 
^0  protest  against  the  growing  practice  of  raismg  que^stions  of 
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privilege  upon  reports  of  speeclies  of  members  delivered  outside 
the  House.  Such  a  practice  if  persisted  in  might,  he  said,  be- 
come a  most  galling  and  injurious  instrument  of  oppression. 
He  was  unable  to  find  any  precedent  for  it  except  in  the  case 
of  O'Connell,  and  that,  he  held,  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
circumstance.  What  Ashley  was  reported  to  have  said  of 
Kenealy  might  be  a  slander,  and  if  he  wanted  redress  let  him 
seek  it  in  a  court  of  law. 

Disraeli  next  rose,  and,  amid  loud  cheering,  declared  that 
the  matter  must  be  "  settled  now.^'  They  had  heard  the  accu- 
sation and  the  defence,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  if  a  third 
opportunity  were  exacted  "  by  the  member  for  Stoke.''  The 
Premier  emphatically  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  question  of 
privilege  could  arise  only  in  the  case  of  members  of  Parliament 
having  been  attacked  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  had  some  doubt  whether  the  custom  was  not 
being  strained  in  the  recent  case  of  Lopes  and  the  Irish 
members.  In  the  present  case  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
justification  for  raising  the  question.  It  was  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  bar  that  the  member  for  Stoke — ^the 
Premier  now  and  always  omitted  the  usual  prefix  when  referring 
to  the  member  for  Stoke — had  been  attacked,  "  and  let  him,'' 
he  continued,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  laughter,  '^appeal  to 
those  courts  of  law  with  which  he  is  so  intimately  acquainted.'' 
He  thought  the  House  should  now  leave  the  matter  where  it 
was,  and  he  would  move,  if  Lowe  would  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tion, that  the  House,  having  heard  the  charge  and  the  defence, 
proceeds  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

All  this  time  Kenealy  had  been  busily  writing  in  his  note- 
book. When  Disraeli  resumed  his  seat  he  rose  and  "b^ged 
respectfully  to  controvert "  Lowe's  statement,  that  the  question 
at  issue  between  himself  and  Ashley  could  not  be  discussed  in 
the  House.  Again  the  tacit  determination  of  the  House  to 
preserve  a  decorous  silence  whilst  Kenealy  was  speaking  was 
apparent;  but  laughter  broke  out  when  he  indignantly  pro- 
tested against  "  what  he  ventured  to  call  the  American  row- 
dyism "  that  had  been  imported  into  public  discussions.  He  hit 
out  vigorously  at  Lowe,  whose  "  remarkable  obliquity  of  vision" 
he  bewailed,  and  in  a  tone  of  some  pathos  regretted  that  '*  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury "  should  have  cast  upon  him  that 
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sneer  about  his  intimate  acqiiaiutance  with  the  law  courts- 
''I  liave/*  he  said,  with  i-oDsiderable  vijj^our^  "  no  ^esJ^ect  for 
«Bf  Jaw  courts,  and  will  never  seek  a  remedy  in  one/'  Above 
the  laag^hter  which  this  sally  drew  forth,  the  Doctor  raised  his 
roiw  (which  had  now  lost  its  momentary  pathot?),  and  Ljuking 
sternly  across  at  Disraeli,  who  was  quietly  readinjEj  his  letters, 
Mid  such  an  ohser\^ation  came  wth  a  bad  grace  fr^rm  one  whose 
•location  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  the  i>roduetion. 
of  romantic  fiction  and  poetic  fable. 

Here  there  were  some  cries  of  "Order,  order  t'*  and  the 
Drjctor,  turning  ticreely  towards  the  Speaker,  assured  him  that 
no  private  member  should  call  him  to  order  "  unless  backed  by 
you,  sir."  New  members^  he  always  thong-ht,  were  encouraged 
mther  than  put  down,  at  which  the  House  again  heartily 
hlghed.  Finally,  after  having  been  called  to  order  for  ?.  reference 
to  tLe  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  new  member  *'  respectfully 
eubmitted  ^'^  to  the  House  that  they  ought  either  to  make 
Ashley  prove  his  words  '*  or  brand  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a 
slaDderer.*'  For  himself  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
upshot  of  the  proceedings.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain,  that 
the  calumnious  rcilectious  thrown  on  his  character  would  recoil 
on  their  authors;  "  and,*^  he  added,  sinking  his  voi(.'e  t«>  its 
deepest  notes,  and  vigorously  wagging  his  head,  ''  that  I  shall 
Bhake  them  off  as  the  lion  shakes  the  dewdropa  from  his 
inaiiel" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  already  grievously  burdened 
p^'^iy  of  the  House.  A  prolonged  peal  of  laughter  broke 
lorth,  for  the  full  length  of  which  the  member  for  Stoke  sttwd 
^veying  the  animated  scene  through  his  spectacles.  When 
hft  spoke  again  it  was  in  quite  an  altered  tone  and  with  a 
wWued  mien,  and  his  a^siu^nce  tliat  he  would  never  do  any- 
thing to  make  a  single  member  ashamed  of  his  companionship 
received  with  a  generous  and  hearty  cheer.     Bright,  who 

led  to  speak  with  great  difficulty,  gently  urged  As!dey 
w  say  he  withdrew  the  charge;  but  Ashley,  observing  that 
^Ind  not  been  an  ill-considered  statement,  and  was  made  with 

ie  {personal  knowledge  of  facts,  was  not  able  ta  do  more 
Miy  be  regretted  having  made  the  a<^cusation  at  a  i>olitical 
Lowe  having  withdrawn  his  formal  motion  for  the 
•'ijoumment  of  the  House,  Disraeli  put  his  resolution,  which 


m 


was 
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seconded 
eentinii^  voice. 


by    Harting^n,   and    agrewl   to  wdthout  a 


Mar.  m-GlHd- 
etone'a  reap- 
pearanceinlhe 
arena. 


thi 


A  morning  sitting  to  make  procp-ess  with 
Regimental  Exchanges  BilL  Lowe,  amid  cheers 
and  CO unt*ir- cheers,  tersely  deserihcd  the  object 
of  the  Bill  as  being  "  to  make  commissions  in  the 
army  a  valuable  commodity.''  Shortly  after  four  o^cloek  Glad- 
stone appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  was  welcomed 
by  lotid  and  prolonged  cheering  from  the  Opposition,  Com- 
mencing in  a  quiet,  even  constrained,  manner,  he  described  the 
unwillingness  with  which  he  interposed  in  the  debate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  arguments  against  the  Bill,  which,  whilst 
containing  no  new  point  for  those  who  had  followed  the  long 
debate  through  its  earlier  stages,  seemed  to  have  gained  much 
in  force  and  clearness.  With  increased  Wiirmth  of  manner  he 
warned  the  Government  of  the  danger  of  thus  introducing  into 
Parliamentary  procedure  a  principle  of  disturbance  which  bad 
been  dLsastrously  illustrated  last  session  by  their  action  in 
respect  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment  Bill,  Some 
day,  he  said,  the  powerful  majority  which  now  enabled  them  to 
carry  such  Bills  as  they  pleased  would  have  dwindled^  and  they 
might  find  that  the  measure  which  they  were  now  measuring  out 
would  be  meted  out  to  them*  In  an  eloquent  passage  he  sup- 
ported his  declaration  that  the  possession  of  wealth  ought  not 
to  be  a  ground  for  the  avoidance  of  irksome  duties,  leaving 
it  for  the  House  to  say  whether  it  was  ''  decent "  to  be  busy- 
ing itself  with  legislation  calculated  to  place  wealth  in  a 
position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  talents,  character, 
and  good  service. 

Gathome  Hardy  sprang  up  as  Gladstone  sat  down,  cheers  and 
counter-cheers  tilling  the  now  crowded  and  excited  House.  The 
War  Minister  gracefully  welcomed  Gladstone  back  into  the 
arena  of  debate,  and  acknowledged  the  courtesy  and  fairness  of 
spirit  with  which  he  had  in  his  speech  admitteii  the  p»ersonal 
desire  of  the  Ministry  to  prevent  money- tratii eking  in  commis- 
sions. But  after  these  few  opening  sentences,  Hiurdy"*s  impetu- 
osity was  unrestrained,  and,  cheered  by  the  continuous  and 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  members  behind,  he  in  his  most  breatk-i 
lees  manner  hit  out  at  Lowe  and  Goschen. 
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Gladstone's  return  to  debate  has  created  a  profound  sensation. 
The  House  feels  with  a  strong' accession  of  convnction  that  tor  the 
Liberals  there  is  no  Allah  but  Allahj  and  that  all  possible  substi- 
tutes for  Mahomet  as  his  prophet  will  remain  mere  ti^ureheads. 


Kir.UL-An  ini-  Here  is  David  Montague  Seott,  who  has  been  junior 
prertTB scene,  jn^^^ber  for  East  Sussex  for  fully  twelve  monthg, 
and  only  to-niglit  has  the  Houee  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
thi  it  is  endowed  with  the  presence  of  one  of  the  finest  actors 
off  the  stag^.  Scott  was  noticed  first  in  connection  with  a 
bulky  book^  under  the  weight  of  which  he  staggered  across  the 
floor  and  sat  down  beside  his  colleague,  whose  solitary  pair  of 
trousers  are  so  short  as  to  give  colour  to  a  wicked  rumour  that 
^y  were  originally  made  for  one  of  the  Foundlings,  and  have 
Bomehow  come  into  Gregoiy's  possession  by  right  of  bis  trea- 
sorerehip  of  that  excellent  ingtitution.  Gregory  to-night  wore  a 
bge  green  patch  over  his  left  eye,  which  lent  an  additional 
charin  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  bad  been  cr^nspieuously 
yioK  the  House  in  the  riaatter  of  an  amiable  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  his  constituents,  the  Cuokfield  magistrates,  who  had 
Wen  sending  Luke  Hills  to  prison  for  three  months  because  he 
could  not  pay  some  tnimpery  damages. 

Everybody  bad  spoken  who  had  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject :  when  up  rose  Scott  from  beside  the  big  Ixnik  and 
Gregory,  and  in  a  condition  of  mind  that  did  not  allow  him 
to  speak  above  a  slow  stage  whis|>er,  expressed  the  horror  with 
i^iiich  he  had  heard  Peter  Taylr>r  speak  lightly  of  the  Cneldield 
magiBtrates.  Scott,  who  is  about  the  height  of  the  late  Charles 
Kean,  and  far  more  impressive,  stood  with  his  right  shoulder 
pwtly  tiirne<i  towards  Taylor,  and  threw  his  wbisjwrs  over  it  at 
tb  tneinl>er  for  Leicester. 

The  rebuke  would  have  been  really  most  imposing  if  it  had 
QotWeafor  Scott's  eyeglasses.  Each  time  he  linishod  a  sentence 
be  turned  his  head  half  rounds  and  with  haughtily  downcast 
eyes,  and  an  aspect  of  excruciating  severity,  looked  at  Taylor's 
wiota.  To  do  this  he  took  off  his  eyeglaas^^s  ;  to  read  his  notes 
tfce  eyeglasses  were  necessary.  But  it  was  too  m\ich  for  the 
pavity  of  the  House  to  observe  the  phice-nez^  after  it  had,  with 
■olemn  sweep  of  the  arm,  been  placed  on  the  hou.  member's 
wiMik  nosci  repeatedly  fall  Mat  thereon,  and   then   slide  off. 
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The  House  laughed,  but  Scott  relaxed  none  of  the  severe  lines 
in  which  his  whiskerless  face  was  cast^  and  with  the  same  solemn 
sweep  of  the  arm,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  haughty  downward 
glance  at  the  region  of  the  boots  of  the  vilifier  of  the  Cuckfield 
magistrates,  ever  as  the  glasses  tottered  and  fell  he  put  them  on 
his  nose  again,  and  once  more  thrilled  the  House  with  slowly 
uttered  whisper. 

Mar.  ig.-whai-  Coercion  Bill  again.  Whalley  interposed  to  ei- 
pL'^^or'the  P^^^^  *^*^  ^^®  troublesome  state  of  Ireland  was 
pacification  of  absolutely  owing  to  "the  priesthood,^'  and  for 
^^^*°*^'  counteracting  their  influence  there  was  nothing 

hopeful  to  be  done  but  to  send  into  the  country  a  band  of 
faithful,  honest  missionaries  to  convert  the  peasantry  to  Pro- 
testantism. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  listen  to 
me,''  he  cried  in  a  sudden  outburst.  "Give  me  the  power;  let 
me  go  into  Ireland  armed  only  with  the  sling  and  stone  of  free 
discussion,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  men  like  the  unfortunate 
Murphy  [an  Orange  emissary  lately  killed  in  a  religious  riot], 
and  I  believe  that  I  can  do  more  than  Prince  Bismarck  did  in 
Prussia." 

Dr.  O'Leary  was  put  up  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  incidentally  varied  the  dulness  of  the  night,  calling 
forth  a  hearty  burst  of  laughter  by  an  odd  reference  to  Dodsoa. 
"  The  right  hon.  gentleman '' — he  was  saying  when  a  friendly 
countryman  interrupted  him  with  a  correction,  which  had  some 
reference  to  Mr.  Dodson's  not  now  being  in  office.  "  The  laie 
right  hon.  gentleman,  then,''  said  O'Leary  hotly,  evidently, 
though  being  as  he  admitted  "  a  young  member,"  not  liking  to 
be  thus  corrected  on  trivial  matters  of  form  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  House  of  Commons. 

Mar.  20. -"The  Major  O'Gorman  has  come  much  to  the  front  qf 
Major,"  YQ,te,  and  his  reputation  is  quite  national.     As  an 

unconscious  humorist  he  is  unique.  There  is  about  him^tf  ne 
sais  qtioi  charm  that  enthroned  him  highest  amongst  the 
pleasant  oddities  of  the  House  the  moment  he  first  rose  in  his 
place,  and  before  he  had  spoken  a  word.  Quite  apart  from  the 
similarity  in  personal  appearance,  his  humour  smacks  of  Sir  John 
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^aJstaff's,  But  the  reseDibknce  is  only  fleetinfj,  and  when  we 
try  to  seize  it,  it  is  g*:ine.  There  is  an  iiulfseribable  comicality 
in  a  back-view  of  him  as  he  walks  down  t!ie  Hoor  of  the  Hnuse, 
going"  t()  or  from  the  division  lobbies.  No  one  could  look  with- 
out a  smile  upon  the  broad,  nearly  square  expanse  of  cloth 
above,  with  glimpses  below  of  the  dwarfed  hgs  tlmt  carry  him 
along-  in  a  jaunty  niannerj  each  limb  going  out  for  the  stride 
with  a  little  flourish,  as  who  should  say,  "This  may  look  a 
heavy  load,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  me/' 

Seen  entering  the    House,    always  walking  strictly  in  the 
middle    of    the   broad    passage    lest    perad venture   he    should 
carry  away  a   corner  of   the   bench,    the   smile  of  the  looker- 
gn  grows   broader   and   kindlier.      There    is   a    fierce  look   on 
his  bearded    face,  such  as    Falstaff    wore  when    he    iVnifjht    his 
Wide  of  Gad*s   Hill  over  again.     His  moutli    twitrhes    as    if 
one  of  the  men  in  buckram   had   recklessly  crmie  in   his  way 
igaio,  and  he  had  bitten  him  in  twain  as  a  cat  snaps  at  flies 
m  a  summer's   day.       He  carries   his  hat    in  his   right    hand 
almost  at  arm's  length,  so  that  in   swinging  to  and  fro  it  shall 
liave  free  scope.    His  step,  though  springy,  is  slow,  autl  not  with- 
out a  certain  elephantine  statclinoss.      When  he  reaches  bis  scat 
lie  GuitioiLsly  deposits  himself  thereon  ;  but  oiuv  having  ascer- 
^ind  that  all  is  well,  and  that  the  bench  will  not  give  way,  he 
rNiRsiimes  a  jaunty  air,  jerks  his  hat  on  to  his  head,  often — 
t'«i«H;ially  after  dinner^ — letting  the  front   brim   rest    upon  his 
''**sL\  hke  a  rakish  old  major  as  he  is.     Then  he  folds  his  arms 
•i«  far  as   they  will   go  over  his  capacious  chest,  and  begins 
aimpping  at  the  flies  again. 

When  the  thoughts  stirring  witbin  him  are  on  the  point  of 
^Jtplosjon  he  jumps  up,  with  hat  held  out  in  bis  right  hand,  and, 
fltiiniHug  silent  for  a  few  moments,  gasps  at  the  Speaker. 
'^^  comes  the  thunder  of  his  prefatory,  '^Sir!^'  and  there- 
^^ff  in  a  succession  of  thuiuler-elaps,  there  follows  the  incon- 
i^niuus  jumble  of  bizarre  half-made  thoughts  which  dim  and 
"''^^ikcn  notions  of  what  other  people  are  doing  and  saying 
^'ii^t;  generated  in  some  region  lying  between  his  boots  and 
°i«  hat.  He  does  not  try  to  be  funny — at  least,  not  often, 
^^*u  then  is  least  amusing.  He  is  indeed  genemlly  teiTildy  in 
'^nest,  and  those  tUghts  of  fancy,  adorned  by  unmatched  frag- 
^f^U  of  classical  lore,  are  laborious  and  determined  efforts  at 
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rivalling  Curran,  or  at  least  Butt.  He  Has  never  yet  understood 
why  grave  senators  should  have  lain  down  helpless  on  the 
benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  shrieked  with  laughter 
when  he  delivered  that  famous  allegory  about  the  nun  bereaved 
by  many  murders.  That  speech  had  cost  him  long  hours  of  pre- 
paration. It  was  pitched  in  a  high  key^  and  he  thought  it 
would  show  these  Saxons  that,  though  chains  might  weigh  heavy 
on  Ireland,  and  centuries  of  ill-usage  might  have  "  streaked  her 
long  black  hair  with  grey,"  eloquence  still  abode  on  the 
tongues  of  her  sons. 

Since  then,  as  the  unappreciative  House  will  have  it  bo, 
he  has  gradually  come  out  as  a  funny  man^  a  cracker  of 
jokes,  an  utterer  of  sarcasms,  a  sayer  of  good  things.  His 
jokes  are  not  always  comprehensible ;  his  sarcasms  cut  like  the 
back  of  a  razor ;  and  the  humour  of  his  witticisms  lies  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  usually  presenting  themselves  wrong  end 
first.  He  is  funny  because  he  can't  help  it ;  and  when  he  inter- 
feres with  the  slow  processes  of  nature,  and  tries  to  re-direct  or 
improve  them,  he  mars  the  whole. 


Mar.  21.  -  Dis-     The     manner    m     which    the     Irish    members 

raell  and   the 
Irish  members. 


raeu  and  the     deliberately  set  about  to  "  take  it  out  of  "  the 


Tyrant  in  talk  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  Parliamentary  usages.  Last  session,  the  Irish  members 
fought  through  a  long  summer  night  against  the  inclusion 
of  the  Coercion  Acts  in  the  Annual  Continuance  Bill,  coming 
down  again  early  on  the  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war.  Disraeli,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  ears  with  a  despairing  gesture,  then  promised  that  the 
Coercion  Acts  should  this  year  have  a  whole  night  given  up  to 
their  discussion,  and  that  the  Bill  for  their  renewal  should 
be  brought  in  by  itself  early  in  the  session,  so  that  the  talk 
about  it  might  commence  in  good  time.  He  has  fulfilled  his 
pledge,  and  the  Coercion  Acts  were  put  down  for  second  reading 
as  the  first  order  to-night.  The  Irish  members  made  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  talk  at  least  for  two  nights.  Disraeli  took 
note  of  this,  and  played  a  card  which  wrought  a  crueller  grievance 
to  Ireland  than  half  a  dozen  Coercion  Acts.  Orders  were  passed 
along  the  Conservative  benches  that  the  debate  was  to  be  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
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Ths  effft-^t  of  such  an  arrangement  will  l,>e  perceived  in  a 
xnoment.    There  were  a  given  number  of  Irish  members  ready 
"witli  a  speech.      It   was  calculated  that,  as   would  have  hap- 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  speakers  would  rise  from 
te  sideSj  and  thus  if  Ireland  could  tfdk   for,   say,  ei^ht 
fcnirs,  the  other  portioD8  of  the  empire  woidd  certainly  fur- 
wli  talk  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  and  thus  two  sittings 
sat  least   would   be    pleasantly   got   through.      But   the   wary 
Wittier  had    spoiled    all    these   calculations.      Member  after 
iiieml)er  rose  from  the  Home-Rule  benches.     Men  who,  coming 
in  from  remote  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  memonible  election  of 
1874,  were  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  House,  presented  themselves, 
itul  mack  dull  speeches  j    whilst  men  who  had  often  spoken  now 
spokfi  the  more.     But  it  was  evident  that  this  was  a  gtime  that 
fould  not  long  be   played*     Not   only  were  the  ranks  of  the 
Jome-Rule  speakers  getting   rapidly  thinned,    but  successive 
ers  had  nothing  to  say  except  the  old  things  that  had  been 
»kI  by  the  "  hon.  member  who  had  just  sat  down.'* 

Thus  the  chatter  was  of  the  dullest ;  bat  it  was  interesting 
to  watch  the  rising  storm  of  fury  in  the  ranks  of  the  Home 
Rtilere,  and  then  t^  look  across  at  the  Treasuiy  bench,  where 
Disraeli  sat  with  folded  arms  and  bent  head,  listening  with  the 
DKWt  polifihed  attention  to  all  that  gentlemen  opposite  were 
^V^Et  ^^^  apparently  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  they 
wrpeso  angry  about.  They  had  complaints  to  make  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  ?  Well,  was  not  the  fullest  opjwrtunity  given 
utter  their  complaints,  and  wqb  not  the  House  pro- 
attentive?  This  was  the  way  in  which  the  Premier, 
witk  mised  eyebrows,  and  in  a  tone  of  gently  complaining  sur- 
prise, put  the  matter  when  at  length  the  storm  burst,  and — like 
anaugjy  woman  who  hiis  Ijeen  st^olding  by  the  hour  her  unre- 
B|»iisive  husband,  hursts  into  tears  of  nigc  because  he  won't 
«iJ8wer  her — the  Irish  members  passionately  demanded  if  nobody 
ftntbe  opposite  side  was  going  t^o  sjM?ak. 

U  was  a  clever  game,  beautifully  played,  and  changed  just 
vbra  it  might  have  been  spoiled  by  being  carried  too  far.  When 
■^'  \I.  Sullivan,  with  furious  gestures,  and  in  a  loud  voice, 
^Uflit  under  the  Premier's  notice  the  fact  that  as  yet  the 
fftiistin'  bench  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  the  rigbt  hon. 
ntiQlliman,  still  preserving  w^ith  admirable  effect  the  provoking 
I 
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attitude  of  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  debate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  members,  put  up  Hicks-Beach  to  reply,  and  on  the  motion 
for  adjournment  got  all  his  own  way  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
business  for  the  following  night.     It  was  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  parliamentaiT  fencing  I  have  seen  for  nuiny  years.     Disraeli   | 
never  moved  a  pace.     He  stood  impassively  in  the  ring,  with  a   j 
buttoned  foil  lightly  held  in  his  hand,  and  if  awkward  people    I 
wildly  ran  against  it,  wounding  themselves,  and  knocking  each 
«»ther  over  in  the  rout,  was  he  to  blame  ? 

.Mar.  s.-Miuor  Callan  resumed  the  debate  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
flM**^!r"i4t  Gibson,  the  new  member  for  Dublin  University, 
mier.  who  speaks   from   behind  the  Treasury  bench, 

made  at  least  twice  over  a  speech  the  first 
delivery  of  which  created  a  most  favourable  impression.  A.  M. 
Sullivan  opposed  the  Bill  in  an  exceptionally  effective  manner, 
reading  a  long  list  of  extracts  from  the  charges  of  judges 
delivered  at  the  last  assizes  in  Ireland,  all  unanimous  in  de- 
scribing the  state  of  crime  as  being  extremely  low.  *'  These/' 
said  the  hou.  meml)er,  "  were  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  and 
putting  them  beside  bugaboo  stories  of  the  policemen,^'  with 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  was  charged,  he  challenged  the  House 
to  pass  the  Coercion  Bill.  Biggar  commenced  a  speech  by 
observing  that  although  there  were  not  forty  members  present 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  ten),  he  would  say  a  few  words. 
According  to  a  rule  of  the  House,  acted  upon  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  Speaker's  attention  being  thus  called  to  the  numbers 
present,  a  count  would  have  immediately  followed.  But  th& 
Speaker  was  judiciously  deaf  to  the  maladroit  remark,  and 
Biggar  was  spared  the  confusion  of  having  counted  out  him- 
self and  the  House. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland  (Plunket) 
rose,  defending  the  Bill  in  a  speech  which,  whilst  its  arguments 
were  of  necessity  old,  was  fresheneil  by  frequent  flashes  of 
fervid  yet  simple  eloquence.  Butt  followed,  the  House  now 
being  full  by  comparison  with  its  emptiness  since  five  o'clock. 
Tracing  the  history  of  England  from  1819  through  all  trouble- 
some times  to  1848,  he  showed  how  disaffection  in  England  had 
been  met  not  by  Coercion  Acts,  but  by  attempts  to  improve  by 
legislation  the  condition  of  the  people.     That  was  what  Butt 
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(|A)posed  the  GovertitBent  should  now  do  for  Ireland.     "  Lieli 
H'  star  of   the   British   Constitution  shine  over   Ireland/'  ht* 
sud,  "and  peace  and  prosperity  will  then  prevail." 

Disraeli,    prot*<.'eiling'   in    his    most   solemn   and   impressive 

ttauuer  to  wind  up  the  debate,  be^n  by  slowly  enunciating  the 

senteiiee,  *'  Tliis  is  a  measure  of  necessity  passed  in  a  spirit  of 

tifnciliation."     Major  O'Gorman,  who  had  been  absent  from  his 

piaee  during-  a  prolonge<l  dinner  hour,  and  who  now  occupied  his 

iMual  place  on  the  back  seat  below  the  gangway  to  the  left  of 

the  Speaker,  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  with  a  loud 

shout  of  "Nol^'  which  he  continued  in  a  series  of  thunderous 

ejaculations. 

'*  If  thatj"  said  Disraeli  quietly,  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reply, 
I  must  observe  that,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  rules  of  debate,  the 
[  bom  m^nber  is  precluded  from  talking  any  further  part  in  these 
proceedings/' 

Thereupon  tlie  Major  jumjjed  up,  with  his  hat  held  out  in 
Ms  right  hand,  and  called  out  in  stentorian  tones,  "  I  have 
not  s[^»oken  one  word/^ 

In  vain  the  Ministerialists  called  ''Order,  order  !^'  The 
Major  stood,  hat  in  hand,  roaring  in  a  voice  that  eusily  domi- 
•Ufcted  the  storm,  "  I  have  not  spoken  one  word ! ''  and  it  was 
■lot  till  the  Speaker  interposed  that  he  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends  who  hung  upon  his  coat  tails,  and  restimed 
^im  seat. 

But  he  did  not  remain  there  long.     Before  the  Premier  had 

far  the  huge  figure  of  the  Major  was  observed  sailing 

down  the  floor  of  the  House,  bowing  low  to  the  Speaker. 

^^Huther  he  was  bound  became  as  he  neared  the  Treasury  bench 

*^tlier  a  serious  speculation.     Was  he  literally  "  goinj^  for''  the 

^'^l  tigure  of  the  veteran  statesman  who  stood  at  the  comer 

^^  the  table?    But  all  anxiety  was  temporarily  set  at  rest  when, 

on  r«u:hin^  the  gangway,  he  turned  off  to  the  rights  and  took  a 

*^t  on  the  fourth   bench  directly  behind    the   Leader   of    the 

Opposition,  and  fully  facing  the  Premier.     From  this  coign  of 

Outage  he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  '*'  Hear,  hear/'  uttered  in 

^Toice  that  reverberated  through  the  outside  lobbies,     Disraelij 

«»ough  struggling  gallantly  against  this  extraordinary  %'isitation, 

^'^^  Jur  some  time  vi^sibly  disconcurte<l,  and  occasionally  lost  the 

tkrejui  of  his  speech,  the  Major  filling  up  the  pauses  with  steu- 
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torian  cries  of  "  Hear/'  But  as  Disraeli  proceeded  he  became 
master  of  the  situation,  and  though  the  Major  continued  to 
roar,  the  Premier  went  on  his  way,  seeming  inspired  to  even 
greater  success  by  the  unusual  difficulties  under  which  he 
laboured. 

Mar.  24.  -  Di8-  The  House  adjoumcd  to-day  for  the  Easter  re- 

raeU'a Manage-  ^.^gg  j^^j  ^^j^^g  jg  a,n  opportunity  of  looking  back 
ment    of    the  '  .  -    t      fo       ^    i  t*     i*  i. 

House.  over  the  portion  of  the  life  of  the  new  rariiament 

already  accomplished,  and  considering  how  we  ham 
been  getting  on  under  our  new  managers.  On  the  whole,  and  speak- 
ing simply  of  the  business  management  of  the  House  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  Imperial  politics,  we  have  done  very  well. 
Disraeli  came  into  power  as  the  avenger  of  the  outraged  principle 
of  rest.  We  had  been  going  too  fast  and  too  long  under  the 
guidance  of  Gladstone.  It  was  Disraeli's  principal  mission  to 
])ut  on  the  break,  and  while  preserving  some  sense  of  motion, 
to  take  care  that  it  should  be  easy.  For  such  a  mission 
he  was  a  heaven-bom  minister.  He  has  the  patience  which 
makes  possible  a  masterly  inactivity.  The  difference  between 
his  temperament  and  that  of  his  predecessor  is  indicated  by  the 
simple  fact  that  whilst  he  can  sit  motionless  for  two  hours  on  i 
bench  in  the  House,  Gladstone  could  not  so  sit  for  two  minutes. 
The  present  need  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  restful  ease, 
tempered  with  a  little  amusement,  and  Disraeli  has  skilfoUj 
managed  to  supply  the  necessity.  Never,  even  in  the  best 
days  of  Palmerston,  has  the  House  been  so  docile  under 
management  as  during  the  current  session.  In  the  day  of  hiB 
power,  Gladstone  ruled  the  House,  but  did  not  lead  it ;  and  when 
his  power  deserted  him,  the  House  paid  off  old  scores  by  assum- 
ing an  attitude  towards  its  nominal  leader  that  must  have  been 
galling  to  his  proud  spirit.  Disraeli  never  domineers  over  the 
House.  On  the  contrary,  he  rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  assert 
that  the  House  is  arbitrator  of  its  own  acts,  and  that  he  is  its 
very  humble  servant. 

He  really  makes  concessions  to  the  expressed  wishes  even 
of  a  minority  of  members,  especially  w^hen  those  wishes  tend  in 
the  direction  of  shortening  a  sitting.  During  the  current  session 
we  have  not  sat  nearly  so  many  hours  as  during  any  similar  term 
under  Gladstone's  ministry.     But  the  amount  of  actual  work 
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'W  15  at  least  eqoal  in  bulk.     If  Gladstone  set  out  with  the 
^temination  to  reach  a  certain  stag-e  or  a  g'iven  clause  of  a  Bill, 
«imply,  by  the  pressure  of  his  majority,  forced  the  House  intt» 
fl^fJWment  with  bis  plan.     The  consequence  was  that  a  spirit  of 
hctiotis  opposition  was  raised,  and  temper  bein^  lost  on  lx»th 
TO»,  more  time  was  wasted  in  fighting  over  the  question  of  ad- 
jtmmment  than  might  have  served  to  effect  Gladstone's  original 
pQrpoee.     Disraeli  never  fights  a  minority  thai  shows  any  deter- 
mination to  stay  progress.     For  form's  sake  he  will,  if  pushed  to 
it,  take  a  division  on  the  question  of  adjournment,  and  when  that 
has  been  decided,  will  give  way  to  renewed  opposition.     This 
in^y  seem  weak,  hut  the  Premier  know^s  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
The  Hoose  of  Commons  is  too  generous  t^i  take  a  mean  advantage 
ol  a  good  disixisition,  and  only  once  this  session  has  a  vexatiously 
prefnatiire  motion   for  adjournment  been  made,  and  that  was 
on  the  Coercion  Acts,  when,  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  Dr. 
O'Leary  moved  t-o  adjourn  the  debate, 

would  probably  have  leaped  up  and  in  passionate 

nounced  sueh  a  proceeding  as  factious,  deelared  that 

the  Government  were  prepared  to  resist  it  to  the  last,  and  pro- 

Wily  have  hinted  that,  if  the  motion   were  not  rejeited  by  a 

Iwge  majority,  he  would  be  compelled  to  resign.      Disraeli,  put- 

t«^5  his  eyeglass  up — and  perhaps  no  one  use*  an  eyeglass  with 

wich  (comical  effect — looked  at  the  clock,  and  observed  that  if  the 

Hon.  member  had  intended  to   conclude  with  such  a  moti(*n,  he 

would  have  been  glad  if  he  had  continued  \m  remarks  over  the 

Bjsweof  twenty  minutes.      Then  he  proceeded  in  a  friendly  tone 

t^^  \mnt  out  the  unreasonableness  of  adjuuniing  the    debate  at 

tkii  hour ;  and   when  he  sat  down,   the  Irish   tnembei-s,  with  a 

Wdi'ss  for  which  O'Leary  has  prnbably  ere  this  calleil  th^m  to 

iopitunt,  were  the  first  to  cry  "  Withdraw  1  "  and  after  a  few 

uioini-nU^  interruption,  buginess  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 

Prfmier's  plane. 

Disraeli  unfortunately  cannot  endow  his  subordinates  with 
^'E^ettius,  but  he  has  imbued  them  with  hi.s  conciliatory  diepftsi- 
^m.  That  conciliation  may  be  carried  too  far  is  proved  by  the 
W-look  we  have  reached  in  the  matt^^r  of  select  committ^^es. 
^im^e  the  session  opened  select  committees  have  been  given  with 
•>''<h  iunds.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Opposition  has 
mn  noumhed  on  select  committees.    The  failing  is,  however,  an 
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amiable  one,  and,  apart  from  considerations  of  politeness,  is  well 
suited  to  the  emergencies  of  the  hour.  The  Opposition  are  not 
in  a  position  either  successfully  to  oppose  or  hopefully  to  initiate 
measures.  They  must  do  something,  and  accordingly  where 
once  they  would  have  brought  in  a  Bill,  and  possibly  have  made 
a  law,  they  now  move  for  a  select  committee.  The  concession  is 
graciously  made,  and  "  lo,  the  winter  is  passed,  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the 
land.'' 

All  this  is  due  to  the  skilful  good  temper  of  Disraeli.  In 
this  also  he  has  educated  his  party.  It  is  true  that  sometimes, 
elate  with  the  joy  of  discovering  how  easy  it  is  after  all  for  a 
common-place  man  to  be  a  Home  Secretary,  Cross  is  pert,  and 
crushes  Cawley  or  makes  refractory  Sir  William  Fraser.  Even 
Gathome  Hardy  has  tamed  his  impetuous  spirit,  and  with  all 
his  natural  contempt  for  a  Radical  has  been  studiously  polite  to 
members  below  the  gangway  opposite.  The  only  member  of  the 
Ministry  whose  constitutional  snappishness  has  proved  indestmc- 
tible  is  Ward  Hunt. 

With  other  members  of  his  Ministry  Disraeli  has  no  trouble 
in  this  direction.  Stafford  Northcote  is  ever  courteous ;  Man- 
ners is,  in  a  skim-milk  manner,  always  unoffending ;  Adderlej 
could  not  get  his  thoughts  together  quick  enough  to  be  snappish 
to  any  questioner  except  Plimsoll,  and  the  member  for  Derby 
providentially  always  taps  his  thoughts  in  the  same  place; 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  is  not  only  polite,  but  manages  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  is  unaffectedly  desirous  of  meeting  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  addressing  him,  whoever  he  may  be ; 
Selwin-Ibbetson  is  of  no  account  under  any  circumstances; 
whilst  Lord  Sandon  and  Bourke  are  gentlemen  by  nature^  and 
invariably  behave  as  such. 

Matters  being  thus  moulded  by  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  they  are  not  much  marred  by  right  hon.  gentle- 
men on  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  part  the  latter  take 
in  the  affairs  of  the  House  is  in  truth  infinitesimal.  It  was 
below  the  gangway  that  the  only  serious  opposition  to  a  Govern- 
ment measure — the  llegimental  Exchanges  Bill — had  its  birth, 
and  it  is  from  below  the  gangway  that  such  obstruction  as 
Disraeli  finds  chiefly  comes.     Hartington  is  not,  on  an  average. 
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'^  his  place  two  hours  per  eitting,  and  wben  he  is  there  others 
5fAeak  for  the   leader   of  the   Opposition,       Forster   is   present 
pretty  regTilarlVj  and  is  sure  to  be  fuuiid  on  bis  feet  if  edtica- 
wonal  legislation  crops  up,  or  the  Ballot  Act  is  discussed,  and  an 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  eulog;ising  the  actions  and  glorify- 
ing the  motives  of  the  ex-Vice-President  of  the  Council-     In  the 
le  way  Goschen  is  there  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to 
til©  ex-First   Lord  of  the   Admiralty »  and  Childers  will  not  git 
silent  and  hear  a  word  said  ap^ainst  the  eonditioti  of  her  Majesty^s 
fleet  or  dockyards  between  the  years  1868  and  1871. 

Sometimes  Lowe,  with  a  refreshing  self-respect  and  an  ex- 
hilarating^ mental  vig^our,  letting  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 
runs  amuck  at  the  Ministry,  and  sends  through  the  House  an 
unaccustomed  and  dang^erous  thrill  of  suspicion  that  perhapt; 
a£t<;r  all  we  are  living  in  a  fooFs  paradise ;  that  penidventurt' 
this  is  not  the  best  of  Ministries,  nor  these  the  best  of  times  ; 
and  that,  heavily  dozing  under  tlie  wand  of  a  clever  enchanter, 
we  are,  if  moving  anj^vhither,  moving  backwards.  But  for  the 
pest,  the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  animated  by 
petty  jealousies  of  each  other^  unmindful  of  the  e^mse  to  which 
tJiey  have  bound  themselves,  come  and  go  fitfully,  without  com- 
mon purpose  or  bond  of  union,  and  Disraeli  tranquilly  leads  as 
He  pic 
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—Kenrolj^  and  the  Judges — The  Mnjor  on  Throateuing  liOtters — Biggar 
"•pies  Stnmgtre'* — On  answering  QuefltioQM. 

Monday.  John  Martin^  soraetime  member  for  County 
^<*»*iurtln''  Meath,  died  this  morning.  There  are  many 
men  left  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  far 
^fe  Common  sense,  more  bufiiness  capacity^  and  a  larger  share 
^f  uitelligenee  than  John  Martin  had.  One  of  his  compatriots 
«M  ««tijiiated  the  money  value  of  an  Irish  member's  seat  in  the 
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House  at  the  modest  sum  of  £500  per  annum.  But  I  believe 
that  John  Martin  would  have  consented  to  wear  kid  gloves  on 
his  hands  for  a  twelvemonth  rather  than  make  a  shilling  by  his 
services  to  his  country.  Possibly  if  Ireland  had  offered  him 
£2,000  a  year  not  to  represent  her  in  Parliament^  but  to  go  aw»y 
and  live  quietly  in  Florida^  raising  his  own  oranges,  and,  if  he 
pleased,  throwing  them  at  wax-work  images  of  the  Saxon 
Oppressor,  he  would,  by  accepting  the  offer,  have  shown  himself 
truly  patriotic.  He  did  not  advance  the  prosperity  of  Irehutd 
by  his  presence  here;  rather  the  reverse.  He  was  a  poor 
speaker,  a  purblind  patriot,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  actual  pro- 
portion and  mutual  bearing  of  current  events  as  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  But  withal  he  was  simple,  earnest,  and  single- 
minded  ;  and  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  single-mindedness  are 
qualities  so  rare  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  can  ill  spue 
John  Martin. 

Apr.   15.-"  The     The  House,  in  anticipation  of  the  double  attnc- 
unhappynobio-     ^Jq^  ^f  ^.j^g  statement  on  the  Budget  and  of  » 

man  languiah-  .  i  •  i       i       t*         • 

ing  in  prison."  controversy  in  which  the  Premier  and  Kenealy 
might  be  engaged,  was  densely  crowded,  floor 
and  galleries  being  alike  filled.  That  one  feature  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  evening  would  not  be  lacking  was  assured 
shortly  before  four  o^clock,  when  Kenealy  entered  and  took  his 
seat,  as  far  from  the  door  as  the  limits  of  the  chamber  would 
permit.  Usually  he  has  sat  just  behind  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Last  night  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  seat 
beyond,  and  still  more  distant  from  the  door.  Without  notable 
exception  all  the  members  of  the  Government,  and  also  right 
hon.  gentlemen  who  formed  the  late  Administration,  were  early 
in  their  places.  Of  the  latter  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  last  to 
arrive,  taking  his  seat  as  usual  at  the  obscurer  end  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  next  to  Bright. 

The  Premier  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  petition  presented  from  Brittle  well  be  read  at 
the  table.  This  done,  the  Premier  described  the  nature  of 
the  petition,  which  he  observed  might,  if  any  member  desired, 
be  read  by  the  Clerk.  With  respect  to  passages  of  the  document 
which  alleged  dishonest  and  corrupt  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
judges^  he  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  put  too  strict  an 
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'flferpretation  on  them,  supposing'  they  had  been  distinct,  not 
'"agtre,  and  supposing  the  member  who  presentetl  the  petition 
w*fire  prepartnl  to  support  its  pniyer.  It  was  the  coueluding 
portion  of  the  petition,  which  called  upon  the  House  to  take 
flWasnjiee  for  the  imi>eachment  of  Mr.  Speaker,  that  wjis  the 
gimre  feature  in  it.  The  question  was  one  of  privilege^  "  a 
aerious  and  deliberate  attack  on  the  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
HuQse  of  Commons."  WhethcT  such  an  attack  was  made  by 
mobft  or  by  monarehs  did  not  make  much  difiference.  It  was  a 
matter  that  could  not  be  passed  over  by  the  House,  and  accord- 
ingly he  moved  that  the  order  that  the  petition  should  lie  upon 
the  table  \ye  rescinded. 

Loud  cheers  endorsed  this  proposal,  and  amid  the  demon- 
8t;ration  Colonel  Makins,  who  had  presented  the  petition,  rose, 
axid  in  the  frankest  possible  manner  explained  bow  he  had  got 
Himself  and  the  House  into  such  a  difficulty.  Just  before 
Eagter  one  of  his  constituents  had  written  to  him,  and  asked 
^w^lether  he  would  present  a  petition  for  the  release  *'of  that 
*aj^happy  nobleman  now  lang-uishin^  in  prison ,^^  meaning  the 
oonviet  Orton,  at  Dartmoor.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  had 
dcDne  without  very  carefully  studying  the  di^cnment,  and  he 
*^c]w  Pipressed  his  great  regret  for  the  circumstance.  It  was 
^^ter  eight  o^clock,  and  Budget  night  too,  before  the  motion 
'^'v  38  agreed  to,  and  the  House,  ha\^ng  been  already  detained 
Hoogpast  the  dinner  hour,  imme^Iiately  emptied,  something  less 
fc-^s&n  tifty  members  remaining  to  hear  the  statement  on  the 
^^^ndget.  To  this,  perhaps  the  smallest  audience  which  a 
O5]jjiiicellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  siddressed  under  similar  eir- 
o  instances,  Northcote  disclosed  the  secrets  of  his  Second 
I^iidget, 


'^vt^  20.  -  The  M'Cullagh  Torrens  has  just  risen  to  state  his 
Sonpiwe  *'**"*  views  on  army  organisation.  The  n^ember  for 
Finsbury  is  an  undoubted  power  in  the  House, 
t  tiideas  the  far-reaching  dominion  of  commooplaee  be  re- 
^giufl^d  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  influence.  It 
^  trutt  he  is  able  to  state  familiar  truths  with  an  impressive- 
'**«8  not  given  to  every  man.  For  example,  one  jwssibly  has 
recollection  of  having  l>efore  heard  warnings  against  the 
w  danger  of  procrastination.     But   never  was  the  truth 
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brought  home  with  such  impressive  force  as  it  was  to  those 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  heard  Torrens  to-night.  He 
has  many  si)ecial  personal  qualifications  for  his  calling.  There 
is  a  sad,  sorrowful  look  about  his  visage,  that  speaks  of 
much  soul-wrestling  before  these  truths  were  seared  upon 
his  heart.  There  is  as  he  speaks  a  something  in  his  profile 
which  recalls  that  of  an  elderly  parrot  who  has  attended  many 
funerals. 

Newdegate  is  a  mournful  personage.  But  his  melancholy 
has  withal  a  certain  vigour,  and  he  can  on  occasion  show  that 
sorrow  has  not  sapped  his  bones.  K  we  say  that  Newdegate  is 
the  Melancholy  Jaques  of  the  House  and  Torrens  is  its  Jeremiah, 
we  shall  get  as  nearly  as  possible  exact  parallels  of  tbeir  varied 
manifestations  of  prevailing  woe.  But  sometimes  gleams  of 
humour  break  through  the  cloud  of  his  anguish,  and  he  is 
well  known  in  Warwickshire  as  one  of  the  straightest  riden 
that  ever  followed  the  hounds,  while  Torrens  never  doffs  his 
sables  for  scarlet  coat  or  other  flippery.  To  the  charm  of  this 
manner  he  adds  the  possession  of  a  voice  whose  tones  alternate 
between  a  discordant  shriek  and  a  whisper  that  makes  the 
very  flesh  creep. 

"  The  way  to  keep  the  peace  is  to  let  your  neighbours  see 
that  you  are  able  to  go  to  war." 

That  is  a  sentence  from  his  speech  to-night.  It  may  he 
objected  that  there  is  nothing  fresh  either  in  the  idea  or  the 
expression,  the  two  having  been  in  their  wedded  state  familiar 
ever  since  Napoleon  was  First  Consul  of  France.  Ah !  bnt 
you  did  not  hear  Torrens  say  it  to-night,  beginning  with 
the  whisper  and  ending  with  the  shriek,  the  while  he  leaned 
across  the  bench  before  him  and  shook  his  forefinger  at  the 
awed  group  of  members  who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side. 

Apr.  21.  -  The  Gladstone  and  Bright  both  spoke  this  afternoon 
Burials  Bill.  ^^  Osborne  Morgan's  Burial  Bill ;  the  first  early, 
the  other  late.  Apart  from  the  conception  and  spirit  of  his 
speech.  Bright  has  not  spoken  so  well  since  his  return  to  Parlia- 
ment after  his  long  illness.  Hitherto,  when  he  has  addressed  the 
House,  it  has  been  with  a  feebleness  of  voice,  a  nervousness  of 
manner,  and  even  a  hesitancy  of  speech,  that  made  sad  those 
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I  remembered  the  nights  when,  like  a  strong'  man  armed,  he 
iept  the  House  in  thrall.  Up  to  to-day  he  had  not  this 
tmm  raised  his  voice  above  the  low  yet  audible  pitch  of 
crarcTnation,  and  whilst  sjjeakin^  he  has  stood  immobile^  with 
oiu»  baud  renting  on  the  table.  This  aFternoon  there  was  the  old 
Miliar  xm^  in  his  voiccj  and  with  the  more  animated  manner 
came  back  the  few  effective  g-estures  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
ptnphasise  his  speech. 

He  accidentally  made  an  effective  point  by  a  momentary  lack 
of  a  word  he  was  in  search  of.     Dealing  with  the  st^ite  of  affairs 
in  Scotland,  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  grave- 
Jiids  in  that  country  are  not  specially  set  apart  by  episcopal 
ADetioD. 

"Well,  but  bon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  get  up  and  say 
■|ttlt  in  Scotland  their  ground  is  not — is  not — what  do  they 
^Hdl  it?'^  he  added,  sharply  tuming  to  the  gentleman  just 
■  kliiiKl  him. 

"Consecrated,'*  replied  Gladstone,  who  happened  to  be  the 
gentleman  addressed. 

" Is  not  consecrated /"*  Bright  continued,  amid  laughter 

and  Joud  cheering  from  the  Libenil  l>enclics. 

The  diNTsion  took  place  immediately  after  this  speech,  and 
the  xmx\t  showing  a  majority  of  14  against  the  Bill,  in  a  House 
of  48*2  members,  was  bailed  with  protracted  cheering  from  the 
Oppagition. 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  Gladstone^  of  whom  it  has  not  been  a 
oomplaint  that  he  lacked  animation  when  a^ldressing  the  House, 
*M  singularly  lifeless  and  dull.  Probably  the  aspect  of  the 
Hoiwe  had  something  to  do  with  his  humour,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
roilf^d  that  an  audience  of  some  forty  members,  with  Sir  John 
Holker  as  sole  representative  of  a  great  Ministry,  is  not  a 
speitAcle  calculated  to  rouse  a  man  to  the  passion  of  eloquence. 
Gladstone  might  have  waited  for  three  or  four  hours,  as  Bright 
^id,  and  he  would  then  have  found  the  inspiration  of  a 
crowded  House.  But  he  had  an  engagement  elsewhere,  and 
liaving  also  a  speech,  he  delivered  the  latter  in  conversational 
faxKioii,  holding  his  walking-stick  in  his  hand  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  supposition  that  be  was  making  a  spciKih, 
•nd  wearing  one  of  those  curiously  old  and  ill-litliog  gloves 

^^  ttffectfi. 
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Apr.  22.  -  Mr.  The  first  order  of  the  day  was  for  going  into 
S^'Sx^X  Committee  on  the  Peace  Preservation  (Ireland) 
Bill,  a  proposal  which  Biggar  met  by  a  hostile 
amendment.  Havinj]^  fortified  himself  with  a  large  collection 
of  papers  and  blue  books,  he  began  to  speak  at  five  o'clock, 
and  by  eight  had  talked  out  of  the  House  every  member  save 
eight,  two  of  whom  were  fast  asleep.  The  purport  of  bis  speech 
was  very  difficult  to  make  out,  his  remarks  being  broken  up  by 
the  reading  of  long  extracts  from  notes  of  evidence  taken  in 
various  places  on  divers  subjects.  One  pleasant  little  interlude 
was  afforded  by  his  reading  through  from  preamble  to  schedule  a 
long  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  few  minutes  after  eight  the  Speaker's  attention  was 
called  to  the  numbers  present,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  count.  Considerable  sensation  was  created  by  the  spectacle 
of  Biggar  hastily  collecting  his  papers  together,  picking  up 
his  glass  of  water,  and  fleeing  towards  the  door.  His  progreas 
was  arrested  by  Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna  when  he  had  got  as  far 
SIS  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  chair,  and  an  animated  conversation 
took  place.  Apparently  Biggar  was  arguing  that  if  he  went 
away  it  would  reduce  by  one  the  chance  of  a  House  being  made, 
whilst  Sir  Joseph  ])ointed  out  that  if  a  House  were  made,  and 
Biggar  was  not  in  his  ])lace,  the  Speaker  would  call  upon  some 
one  else,  and  the  conclusion  of  Biggar's  remarks  would  thus  be 
lost.  AVhatever  was  the  argument  used,  it  prevailed  over  Biggar's 
earlier  imjmlse  towards  flight,  and  he  returned,  bringing  his 
sheaves  of  piper  with  him,  and  also  the  glass  of  water. 

The  great  influx  of  members  in  response  to  the  bell  that  sig- 
nalled the  "  count "  showed  that  the  Government  had  profited 
by  the  experience  of  the  night  when  the  second  reading  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  was  moved,  and  were  not  again  to  be 
caught  najiping.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  members  flocked 
in,  and  it  could  l^e  seen  through  the  opened  doors  that  the  lobby 
was  thronged.  The  sitting  was  accordingly  resumed,  and  Biggar, 
refreshed  by  the  few  minutes  of  rest,  returned  to  the  reading  of 
the  evidence.  His  voice,  never  very  clear,  had  unmistakably 
begun  to  fail  him,  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine  the  Speaker,  rising  to 
order,  calle<l  his  attention  to  the  rule  that  required  members 
to  address  the  chair,  "  and,"  he  added,  "  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  member  have  not  reached  me  for  some  time  past." 
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"  Well,  sir,  Pll  come  across/'  replied  Biggar,  taking  up  his 
glass  of  water,  crossing  the  gangway,  and  walking  up  the  empty 
passage  behind  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

His  voice,  however,  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  though 
there  remained  unread  at  least  twenty  pages  of  the  bulky  blue- 
book  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  sat  down  at  five  minutes  to  nine 
o'clock,  having  occupied  ihe  time  of  the  House  for  four  hours 
less  ten  minutes. 

At  midnight  O'Leary  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
a  proposition  Disraeli  good-humouredly  combated.  O'Gorman 
immediately  followed  the  Premier,  but  though  his  interposition 
was  welcomed  by  a  loud  cheer,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
bare  declaration  of  his  intention  to  support  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment.  Hartington  suggested  that  as  the  House  had  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to  Biggar  for  four  hours,  it  might  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  sit  for  some  hours  longer,  to  give  Irish  members 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  they  had  at  heart  to  say — a  sug- 
gestion endorsed  by  general  cheering.  Butt  supporting  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment,  the  House  divided,  and  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  245  votes  against  63.  On  the  announcement 
of  the  figures,  O'Gorman  rose,  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  Parliament,  and 
acquainting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  if  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  despotic  and  insolent  majority,  '*  those  liberties,^'  he  repeated 
in  a  profound  voice,  "  those  liberties  shall  die  hard.'' 

Disraeli  said  after  the  tragic  declaration  they  had  just  heard, 
the  House  would  probably  not  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
the  debate,  and  accordingly,  the  Major  having  with  some  diffi- 
culty been  induced  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  should  be  agreed  to,  the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
it  being  twenty  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning. 


Apr.A— Kenea-     House  crowded  to-night  to  hear  Kenealy  move 
Ijr    an«f 
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ly    and    the     £^j.  ^  ^y^A  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 


duct of  the  judges  in  the  Tichborne  case.  He 
began  by  explaining  that  he  had  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission 
rather  than  a  Select  Committee  because  he  had  grave  doubts  of 
the  possibility  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to 
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"  Well,  sir,  I'll  come  across,"  replied  Bi^ar,  taking  up  his 
^lass  of  water,  crossing  the  gangway,  and  walking  up  the  empty 
passage  behind  the  front  Opposition  bench. 

His  voice,  however,  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  though 
there  remained  unread  at  least  twenty  pages  of  the  bulky  blue- 
book  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  sat  down  at  five  minutes  to  nine 
o'clock,  having  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  for  four  hours 
less  ten  minutes. 

At  midnight  O'Leary  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
a  proposition  Disraeli  good-humouredly  combated.  O^Gorman 
immediately  followed  the  Premier,  but  though  his  interposition 
was  welcomed  by  a  loud  cheer,  he  contented  himself  ^4th  the 
bare  declaration  of  his  intention  to  support  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment.  Hartington  suggested  that  as  the  House  had  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to  Biggar  for  four  hours,  it  might  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  sit  for  some  hours  longer,  to  give  Irish  members 
an  opportunity  of  saying  what  they  had  at  heart  to  say — a  sug- 
gestion endorsed  by  general  cheering.  Butt  supporting  the 
motion  for  the  adjournment,  the  House  di\'ided,  and  the  motion 
was  negatived  by  245  votes  against  63.  On  the  announcement 
of  the  figures,  O^Gorman  rose,  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  Parliament,  and 
acquainting  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ that  if  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  despotic  and  insolent  majority, ''  those  liberties,"  he  repeated 
in  a  profound  voice,  "  those  liberties  shall  die  hard." 

Disraeli  said  after  the  tragic  declaration  they  had  just  heard, 
the  House  would  probably  not  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
the  debate,  and  accordingly,  the  Major  having  with  some  diffi- 
eokr  been  induced  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  adjournment 
o£  the  House,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  adjournment 
«£  the  debate  diould  be  agreed  to,  the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
il  being  twenty  minutes  past  one  in  the  morning. 


Afr.&--KeB»-     House  crowded  to-night  to  hear  Kenealy  move 
J^"[*    *^"     fw  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  judges  in  the  Tich borne  case.     lie 
•'San  by  explaining  that  he  had  moved  for  a  Royal  Commission 
'  her  than  a  Select  Committee  because  he  had  grave  doubts  of 
'  x  possibility  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  coming  to 
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a  fair  decision,  seeing  that  they  were  so  hopelessly  prejudiced. 
Next  he  made  it  clear  tliat  he  had  not  hven  moved  to  take  the 
prominent  part  he  had  assumed  in  the  cause  by  any  wonderful 
admiration  o£  his  late  client.  Burins:  the  conrse  of  the  trial 
he  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  "  the  man  "  was  no  hero 
to  him.  He  bad  undertiiken  the  oftiee  of  advociite  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  and  if  he  had  declined  it  he  would  have  been  a  traitor 
to  every  principle  of  riofht  and  every  principle  of  honour.  He 
did  not  intend  to  re-try  the  Tichborne  ease  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  did  he  intend  to  go  into  all  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  of  the  case.  That,  he  added,  amid  loud  laughter, 
he  wmikl  leave  to  any  little  pettifogg-ing  lawyer  who  might 
follow  him. 

Aft-er  this  exordium  he  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  the  popular 
agitation  which,  he  showed,  commencing  at  tlie  period  when  after 
the  trial  in  the  Nisi  Prins  Court  the  Claimant  went  through 
the  country  and  was  received  as  if  he  were  an  emperor  or  a 
king,  had  risen  like  a  mountain  stream,  and  had  now  grown  Uy 
the  dinionHiuns  of  a  moniitain  torrent  that  rolled  over  all  the 
land,  and  had,  incidentally,  placed  the  present  Government  in 
power  and  banished  Gladstone  and  his  Ministry  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  After  stating  some  grounds  of  alleged 
resemblance  between  **  the  cases  of  Cochrane  and  Tichborne/' 
be  proceeded,  notwithstanding  his  promise  not  to  re-try  the 
case,  to  state  "  a  few  reasons  "  why  he  believed  the  Claimant 
was  Tichborne.  There  was  some  laughter  when  he  slowly  and 
impressively  stated  as  the  first  rcjiKSon  for  his  belief  that  ''a  more 
perfect  gentleman  in  manner  than  Tichborne  never  crossed  the 
drawing-room."  But  this  was  instantly  repressed,  and  tlie 
House  listened  with  patience  to  the  familiar  story  of  Lady 
Tichborne 's  recognition  uf  *'  her  son,^^  and  to  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Claimant's  hair,  at  various  stages  of  his  progreee 
from  Australia  to  Mil  bank.  Encouraged  by  the  laughter 
which  a  personal  hit  at  Lowe  drew  from  members  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Miuisterial  side,  he  entered  upon  a  bantering 
attack  upon  the  j*arty  amongst  whom  he  stood,  and  gave  them 
some  advice  as  to  their  future  conduct,  which  fell  nither  ilat. 

The  House  slightly  thinned  during  a  wearisome  review  of 
the  Fittendreigh  forgeries,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge's  alleged 
guilty  knowledge   of  them.      Attention  was   momentarily  re* 
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awttsed  hy  the  reading:  oi  a  letter  dated  litli  November,  1873, 
wluch,  lie  said,  the  Claimant  bad  i^)ersonidly  addrejssed  to  Glati- 
stone,  then  Prime  Minister,  protesting  against  the  appointment 
of  Coleridj^e  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship.  "  That  letter/'  he 
gravely  added  amid  suppressed  laughter,  "  failed  to  priKluce  any 
effectf  and  Coleridge  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  judgeship/^ 
A  reference  to  a  statement  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  S. 
Morley  brought  up  that  member  with  the  emphatic  deelaration 
tkt  it  was  **  perfectly  untrue/'  The  Speaker  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  open  to  Morley  to  make  any  statement  he  pleased 
when  Kenealy  had  finished.  Kenealy,  who  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  had  got  out  on  to  the  gangway  and  was  re-called 
by  cries  of  "  Order  1 "  quietly  observed  that  whether  it  was 
true  or  false  was  a  matter  for  the  hon.  member  to  settle  with 
I  coustituentB. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  Kenealy,  summing  up  some  of 
the  reaaons  why  the  Royal  Commission  he  asked  for  should  be 

ited,  gave  the  general  impression  that  lie  had  reached  the 
of  his  address,  an  impression  eonlirmed  by  his  turnicg 
round  and  arranging  his  papers  as  if  about  to  resume  his  seat. 
But  it  turned  out  that  he  was  ouly  about  to  approach  what  he 
calW  tlie  second  part  of  his  case,  namely,  the  conduct  of  the 
at  the  trial  at  bar.  He  dwelt  upon  this  at  some  length, 
ig  a  long  series  of  instances  of  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 

Jiding  judge  towards  his  client,  and  characterising  his  charge 
to  the  jury  as  "the  most  one-sided  summing  up  he  had  ever 
At  twenty  minutes  to  eight  he  concluded  his  address 
>ut  any  attempt  at  pcroratioD,  having  spoken  for  three 
hours  less  five  minutes  before  a  perfectly  silent  and  attentive 
JMidience. 

Whalley  seconded  the  motion 
Wid  the  question  being  put,  the 
^ly.  Morley,  however,  claimed 
I'iefition,  and  this  being  conceded, 
Btance  his    emphatic   denial  of  Kc 


for  a  Royal  Commission, 
Attorney -General  rose  to 
precedence  on  a 
he  rcpwitcd  with 
ncaly's    statement 


personal 
circiim- 
that  he 
(Morloy)  had  told  some  of  his  constituents  at  Bristol  that  Sir 
Jyhu  ColeridsB  did  not  believe  that  the  Claimant  was  Arthur 
<^rton.  Another  of  the  sUtements  relied  upon  by  the  PrittlewcU 
and  other  petitioners  was  disjxjsed  of  by  Milbank,  who  intro- 
duced gome  warmth   into  the  proceedings  by  his  protest  againsst 
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leave  his  country  house  in  Westmeath  and  g-o  and  live  in 
Dublin.  The  father^  who  was  fond  of  field  sports^  declined  to 
move  to  the  town^  and  after  for  some  time  persisting  in  bis 
resolve,  he  began  to  receive  threatening  letters,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Ribbonmen.  Still  he  would  not  go  ;  and  finally 
he  received  a  letter  ^'delineating  his  coffin/^  Then  he  got 
frightenedj  went  off  to  Dublin,  and  permanently  took  up  his 
residence  there.  In  a  short  time  the  daughter  roarried,  and 
after  the  bresikfast- — for,  as  the  Major  added  parenthetically^ 
"of  course  there  was  a  breakfast ^^ — the  girl  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  ermfessed  that  it  was  she  who 
had  written  all  those  letterSj  and  had  ''  delineated  her  father's 
coffin." 

From  this  story  the  Major  argued  that  threatening  letters 
were  myths  in  Ireland,  and  he  put  it  to  Disraeli,  as  '^  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  world/''  whether  he  would  not  refuse  to  take 
over  a  legacy  like  this  "  from  those  blockheaded  Whigs/'  The 
Major  did  not  leave  any  ambiguity  as  t4>  whom  he  might  m^n 
by  this  phrase,  wtieh  gained  considerable  effect  from  being 
delivered  in  a  thunderous  voice,  for  he  pointed  Btraight  down 
at  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  season  was  at  hand  for 
slaughtering  the  innocents. 

'''Let  the  right  hou.  gentleman,  I  beseech  him,  begin  by 
slaughtering  this  guilty  Bill.  The  altar  is  before  him,  let  him 
immolate  this  Bill.''  With  which  remark  the  Major^  coming 
abruptly  to  a  conclusion,  resumed  his  seat. 


Apr.  27.-Big»ar  The  aftemoon  questions  over,  the  Speaker  was 
^8pi«i  Biran-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^||  ^^  ^^le  first  motion,  that  of  Chaplin, 
with  respect  to  horses,  when  Biggar,  who  bad 
made  several  attempts  to  catch  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  eye, 
finally  succeeded,  and  created  a  profound  sensation  by  observing 
that  he  "  believed  there  were  strangers  in  the  House/^  This 
action,  utterly  unpresaged  by  notice,  and  absolutely  unexpected, 
was  received  in  dismayed  silence.  After  a  £ew  seconds*  pause 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  said — 

"  Do  I  understand  that  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  per- 
sists in  his  intention  of  noticing  strangers?'^ 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker/'  replied  Mr.  Biggar,  and  the 
House,  recovering  its  voice,  broke  forth  in  a  loud  and  prolonged 
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groan,  amid  which  the  sound,  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the 
House  of  CoramonSj  of  hissing-  was  heard  from  some  membei*s 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

^^  In  that  case,"  rejoined  the  Speaker,  '^  I  have  no  option 
but  to  order  that  strangers  should  withdraw." 

Tlie  galleries  over  the  clock  happened  to  be  specially  crowded. 
In  the  Peers'  Gallery  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and 
other  peersj  attracted  by  the  debate  on  Chaplin'^s  motion.  The 
German  ambassador  occupied  a  seat  over  the  clock.  The  Prince, 
the  peers,  and  the  ambassador,  of  course,  came  under  the 
common  term  of  "  strangers/'  and  met  the  common  fate.  The 
only  persons  other  than  members  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
House  were  the  ladies  in  the  cage  over  the  press  gallery. 

As  soon  as  the  last  stranger  had  disappeared,  and  all  the 
doors  were  locked^  Disraeli  approached  the  table,  and  was 
received  with  a  loud  outburst  of  cheering.  The  Premier,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  strong  feeling  under  which  he 
laboured,  said  with  much  vehemence  that  there  might  be  occa- 
sions when  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  tbat  the 
rule  which  prohibited  the  presence  of  strangers  at  their  debates 
should  be  put  in  force.  But  he  very  strongly  reprobated  tbat 
rale  being  exercised  simply  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  single 
member.  The  House  of  Commons  was,  possibly  with  the 
fewest  exceptions,  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen,  and  he  trusted 
that  whatever  political  changes  might  take  place  it  would  so 
remain.  He  did  nut  hesitate  to  say  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  member  for  Cavan  was  discreditable.  Fortunately  the  rules 
of  the  House  left  in  his  hands  a  means  of  combating  such  a 
capricious  action,  and  he  should  avail  himself  of  them  by 
moving  that  the  order  which  required  strangers  to  withdi'aw 
during  the  debate  should  be  suspended  for  to-night. 

This  proposal  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  renewed  when 
Ilartiugton  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  he  could  not  see 
upon  what  grounds  or  upon  what  pretext  Big-g-ar  bad  taken  the 
action.  Newdegate,  whose  Monastic  and  Conventual  Bill  stood 
first  on  the  orders,  said  he  was  otic  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed several  sessions  ago  to  in(|uire  into  the  working  of  this 
rulCj  and  had  voted  for  its  retention.  He  now  appeared  much 
shaken  in  his  conviction  of  its  desirability^  and  solemnly  asked 
o  2 
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the  manner  in  which  Kenealy  had  made  use  of  Mrs.  Milbanl 
name  to  support  the  eharg^e  against  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
letter  read  from  Lord  Rivers  to  Kenealy  on  this  subject  indicat 
that  there  was  a  split  in  the  TiehborDe  camp — ^at  least. 
Rivers  intimated  that  he  could  not  reconcile  Kenealy^s  csondi 
in  this  matter  with  his  notions  of  a  man  of  honour  and 
g-entleman. 

The    Attorney-General    replied   with    comparative    brevity^ 
declaring  that  Kenealy  had  shown  no  grounds  for  the  grai 
ing*  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  which  he  moved.     Whalli 
made  a  long  and  discursive  speech.     Henry  James  rose 
the  front  Opposition  bench,   and    delivered   an   elaborate   rej 
against   the  case   presented   by    Kenealy.      He  construed   tl 
meaning  of  the  resolution  as  being  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  invited  as  a  grand  jury  to  return  a  true  bill 
the  judges^  a  result  which  he  ventured  to  characterise 
attack  u]>on  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury.      The  House 
Commons,  he  argutd,  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,,  and 
challenged  Kenealy  to  cite  a  single  precedent  of  such  a  resolul 
as  he  had  submitted. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  o'clock  Disraeli  began  in  a  some- 
what stiff  and  laboured  manner  to  criticise  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Stoke.  But  as  he  prweeded  he  warmed  to  the 
subject,  and  in  his  most  animated  and  effective  manner  ridiculed 
the  sort  of  evidence  and  argument  which  Kenealy  had  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  charge  against  the  judges.  After 
jjassing  a  high  eulivgium  on  the  character  and  abiiity  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  he  urged  that,  iu  considering  his  lordship's  conduct 
off  the  benchj  it  was  necessaty  to  take  into  account  his  idiosyn- 
crasies. He  was  a  genial  and  social  man,  who  did  not  enter  a 
tsaloon  with  Rhadamantine  gravity.  And  he  asked,  amid  loud 
cheers,  were  the  casual  conversiatioos  of  such  a  man  to  be  made 
the  foundation  for  the  gravest  charges  brought  forward  in  one 
of  the  gravest  assemblies  in  the  world  ?  He  humorously  described 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  endeavours  to  fence  Mrs.  Milbank's 
questions  about  Lord  Rivers^s  friends,  and  his  final  failure.  He 
n*cited  the  laughing  answer — ''Tell  Lord  Rivers,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  he  will  have  to  accompany  his  friend  into  penal  ser- 
vitude ^"^ — and  then,  dropping  his  voice  to  its  profoundest  depths 
and  stretching  out  his  hands,  he  cried  in  scornful  tones^ — 
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''For  this  all  Eogland  is  agitated,  for  this  we  are  dancing 
opon  a  volcano,  for  this  the  morrow  is  big  with  fate,  and, 
perhape  this  House  may  never  ajBsemble  again." 

Bright,  who  followed,  avowedly  devoted  himself  to  the  t^isk 
of  iddfeseing  the  crowd  outride,  who  were  accustomed  to  bear  the 
mnin  of  the  Tiehbonie  trial  discussed  only  by  Kenealy  and  his 
frietids,  and,  like  Disraeli,  he  was  loudly  oheered  on  resuming 
\m  seat.  After  some  remarks  in  reply  from  Kenealy,  the  division 
called  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve.  The  first  time  the 
on  was  put  from  the  chair  Kenealy  alone  cried  "  Aye ! " 
On  tlie  question  being  repeated,  he  was  silent,  and  there  appeared 
»  prospect  of  the  resolutions  being  negatived  without  a  di\asion. 
Bat  Wballey  came  up  with  the  reserves,  and  persistently  calling 
Ottt  '*  Aye  !  "  the  House  was  cleared  for  a  division. 

During  the  interval,  and  Wfore  the  question  was  put  again, 
Whiilley  and  the  member  for  Stoke  held  a  brief  conference,  the 
weult  of  which  was  shown  by  their  both  calling  out  **Aye" 
when  the  question  w^as  finally  put.  The  House  accordingly 
divided,  and  whilst  all  the  crowd  thronged  into  the  *'  No " 
M»by,  considerable  anxiety  was  displayed  as  to  who  might  go 
the  **  Ayee.''  A  group  of  members  assembled  at  the  liead 
the  lobby,  and  presently  a  ringing  cheer  was  heard,  A  few 
seconds  later,  the  burly  figure  of  Major  O'Gormaii  hove  in 
sight,  the  bon.  and  gjillant  gentleman  cheerily  waving  his  hat 
in  response  to  the  applause  and  laughter. 

This  was  the  only  support  Kenealy  received,  and  w^ben  Mr. 
Winiij  with  comniendal>Ie  grammatical  accuracy,  announced 
tbt  •'  the  J*/e  to  tlie  right  is  oiUy  the  Noes  to  tlie  left  are  43iJ," 
tli(?  result  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter,  in  which  the  Major, 
^eaJy,  and  everybody  else  heartily  joineil. 


Apr.  aa  -  The 
SlAjor  on 
n^reAtenltig: 


O'Gortnan  resumed  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Peace  Preservation 
(Ireland)  Act.  The  M«jur  was  loudly  cheered 
on  presenting  himself,  but  he  was,  jiartieularly 
*t  the  outset,  scarcely  so  completely  master  of  the  House  as  he 
^  ^hea,  according  to  his  custom,  he  spt-aks  nearer  the  melli>wer 
noun  of  midnight.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  he  warmed  to 
Wb  theme,  and  made  a  great  point  by  the  recital  of  an  aneedote 
*wut  •'  a  singularly  beautiful  girl,^^  who  wanted  her  father  to 
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leave  his  country  house  in  Westraeath  and  g^  and  live  in 
Dublin.  The  father^  who  was  fond  of  field  sports,  declined  to 
move  to  the  town,  and  after  for  some  time  persisting  in  his 
resolve,  he  began  to  receive  threatening  letters,  purporting  to 
eome  from  the  Ribbonmen,  Still  he  would  not  go  ;  and  finally 
he  received  a  letter  ''delineating  his  coffin/^  Then  he  got 
frightened,  went  off  to  Dublin,  and  permanently  took  up  hiB 
residence  there.  In  a  short  time  the  daughter  married,  and 
after  the  breakfast — for,  as  the  Major  added  parenthetically, 
"of  course  there  was  a  breakfast ^^ — the  girl  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  confessed  that  it  was  she  who 
had  written  all  those  letters,  and  had  *Melineated  her  father's 
coffin." 

From  thia  story  the  Major  argued  that  threatening  letters 
were  myths  in  Ireland,  and  he  put  it  to  Disraeli,  as  "  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  world^^'  whether  he  would  not  refuse  to  take 
over  a  legacy  like  this  *'  from  those  blockheaded  Whigs/'  The 
Major  did  not  leave  any  ambiguity  as  to  whom  he  might  mean 
by  this  pbr4ise,  which  gained  considerable  effect  from  being 
deh'vered  in  a  thunderous  voice,  for  he  jiointed  straight  down 
at  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  season  was  at  hand 
slaughtering  the  inntK^ent^. 

"Let  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  beseech  him,  begin 
slaughtering  this  guilty  Bill.     The  altar  is  before  him,  let  1 
immolate  this  Bill."     With  which  remark  the  Major,  coi 
abruptly  to  a  conclusion,  resumed  his  seat. 

Apr.  27.-Biggar  The  afternoon  questions  over,  the  Speaker  was 
gSJ?  **'*°  about  to  call  on  the  first  motion,  that  of  Chaplin, 
with  respect  to  horses,  when  Biggar,  who  had 
made  several  attempts  to  catch  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  eye, 
tiually  succeeded,  and  created  a  profound  sensation  by  observing 
that  he  "  believed  there  were  strangers  in  the  House."  This 
action,  utterly  un|»resaged  by  notice,  and  absolutely  unexpected^  i 
was  received  in  dismayed  silence.  After  a  few  seoonds'  pftui^| 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  said —  ^™ 

''  Do  I  understand  that  the  hon.  meml^er  for  Cavan  per- 
sists in  his  intention  of  noticing  strangers  ?  ^^  ^| 

"  If  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,"  replied  Mr,  Biggar,  and  tb^l 
House,  recovering  its  voice,  broke  forth  in  a  loud  and  prolonged 
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l^riati.  limiM  which  the  sound,  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the 
ihmt^  (\i  Commons,  of  kisfiing  was  heard  from  some  memhers 
Wow  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

''In  that  case,"  rejoined  the  Speaker,  *'  I  have  no  option 
^flt  to  offlcr  that  strang'en*  should  withdraw." 

The  galleries  over  the  clock  happened  to  be  specially  crowded. 
In  till*  Pevrs'  Gallery  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Lord  Lucau,  Lord  Grey  de  Wiltfrn^  and 
uUier  peers,  attracted  by  the  debate  on  CbapUn^s  motion.  The 
OeriMn  embassador  occupied  a  seat  over  the  clock.  The  Prince, 
the  peers,  and  the  ambassador,  of  course,  came  under  the 
common  term  of  "  strangers/'  and  met  the  common  fate.  The 
«nljr  persons  other  than  members  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
Hottse  were  the  ladies  in  the  cage  over  the  press  gallery » 

As  soon  as  the  last  strangtsr  had  disappeared,  and  all  the 
doi>Tf  were  locked^  Disraeh  approached  the  table^  and  was 
fecseived  with  a  loud  outburst  of  cheering.  The  Premier,  who 
tlid  Qot  attempt  to  disguise  the  strong  feeling  under  which  he 
laboured,  said  with  much  vehemence  that  there  miglit  be  occa- 
fiioiis  when  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  that  the 
fi»le  which  prohibited  the  presence  of  strangers  at  their  debates 
should  he  put  in  force.  But  he  very  strongly  reprobated  that 
rule  being  exercised  simply  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  single 
fiimber.  The  House  of  Commons  was^  possilily  with  the 
fewest  exceptions,  an  assemblage  of  gentlemefi,  and  he  trusted 
thai,  whatever  j)oIitical  changes  might  take  place  it  would  so 
^main.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  course  taken  by 
tbe  mt»niJ>er  for  Cavan  was  discreditable.  Fortunately  the  rules 
of  tile  House  left  in  his  hands  a  means  of  combiiting  such  a 
'Japricious  action,  and  he  should  avail  himself  of  them  by 
moviag  that  the  order  which  required  strangers  to  vvithdi*aw 
•wiriDg  the  debate  should  be  suspended  for  to-night. 

T'  hosal  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  renew<'d  when 
H*  M'conded  the  motion,  obsei-\ing  that  he  could  not  see 

ip"n  wlmt  grounds  or  upon  what  pretext  Biggar  had  taken  the 
*<^tioa.  NewdegatCj  whose  Monai^tic  and  Conventual  Bill  niood 
"Tstonthe  orders,  said  he  wiis  one  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed several  sessions  ago  Uy  iu<iuire  into  the  wtjrkiug  oF  this 

&j  wmI  had  voted  for  its  reU'uticni,  He  now  appearwl  mucli 
■!)  in  his  conviction  of  its  dcsii*ability,  and  solemnly  a^kcd 
0  2 
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Biggar  "  why  he  had  put  it  in  action/'  Thus  adjured,  Biggar 
rose,  and  in  a  hurried,  scarcely  coherent  manner,  explained  thit 
the  course  he  had  taken  was  simply  and  purely  in  "  the  intererti 
of  the  Press."  Sullivan  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
"  see  strangers,*'  but  he  had  withdrawn  it  at  the  instance  rf 
ilartington.  Dillwyn  had  now  withdrawn  the  motion  of  wbich 
he  had  given  notice,  and  so  Biggar  had  stepped  into  the  breadi 
He  now,  amid  loud  groans  and  other  vocal  signs  of  dissent  and 
disapprobation,  in  shrill  tones  declared  that  he  would  "doit 
every  night/'  Dillwyn  explained  that  he  had  not  withdrawn 
his  amendment,  but  had  simply  postponed  it  for  a  moment, 
"  and/'  he  added,  "  unless  the  House  in  the  meantime  comes  to 
some  satisfactory  conclusion,  I  shall  certainly  bring  it  on." 

Dodson  suggested  that  as  Biggar  had  declared  his  intention 
of  pursuing  a  similar  course  on  each  succeeding  evening,  it 
might  be  well  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  resolution  before  the 
House  by  adding  the  words  "  until  further  notice."  BiyaOi 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  indignantly,  a» 
amid  renewed  cheering,  repudiated  any  connection  with  Biggtf 
in  this  matter. 

'*  I  think,"  said  Bryan  in  a  loud  voice,  ''  that  a  man  shonM 
be  a  gentleman  first  and  a  patriot  after,"  a  sentiment  whick 
drew  forth  a  fresh  burst  of  cheering. 

Bowyer  and  Brooks  having  also  washed  their  hands  of  any 
connection  with  Biggar,  Ronayne  said  he  thought  there  had 
boon  repudiation  enough,  and  he,  for  one,  would  stand  hy 
Biggar.  Fay  also,  though  in  a  less  emphatic  manner,  defend^ 
his  colleague,  laying  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Biggtf 
had  not,  when  he  moved,  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  "«• 
exalted  personage  "  amongst  the  strangers.  Lowe  took  tk 
opportunity  of  announcing  on  the  part  of  Hartington  tbath« 
was  quite  prepared  to  carry  out  his  pledge  to  bring  forward* 
resolution  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  was  even  now  engaged  fli 
considering  the  terms  of  it. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  excluding  strangers  fi^ 
the  debate  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  was  met  with  a  load 
and  general  shout  of  "  Aye !  "  Biggar  did  not  oppose  it,  and  it 
was  declared  carried.  The  Speaker  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thro** 
open^  and  the  members  of  the  Press  and  other  "strangers"  vt- 
tamed,  amongst  the  first  to  enter  being  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
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ad  surveyed  the  scene  from  the  doorway  under  the  gallery, 
^ce  Christian  had  arrived  in  the  meantime,  and  now  took  his 
leat  with  the  rest  in  the  Peers'  gallery.  Chaplin  at  once  pro- 
seeded  with  his  motion,  by  which  he  desired  to  direct  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  Government  to  the  national  importance  of  taking  such 
rteps  as  might  be  desirable  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  "  the 
rtock  of  horses  which  remains.'^  At  the  outset  he  observed  that 
k  more  uncalled  for,  a  more  unwarranted,  a  more  offensive  mode 
)f  interrupting  business  than  that  from  which  they  had  just 
raffered  he  did  not  remember. 

"The  hon.  member  for  Cavan,''  he  added  amid  cheers, 
*  appears  to  forget  that  he  is  now  admitted  to  the  society  of 
^tlemen '' — a  rebuke  at  which  Biggar  audibly  chuckled. 

•tvi-on  an-  Disraeli  has  recently  rather  conspicuously  bent 
jjmng  quea-  jj|g  energies  in  the  direction  of  pointedly  an- 
swering questions  put  to  him  from  all  quarters 
rf  the  House,  and  his  rising  has  come  to  be  looked  forward  to 
»ith  intense  interest  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  whom  it  might 
tometimes  be  thought  that  their  dearest  wish  in  life  was  to  be 
unused.  His  answer  the  other  night  to  a  question  put  to  him 
^t  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Belgium  was  very 
?ood,  except  that  the  joke  was  manufactured  on  exactly  the  same 
ineg  as  were  used  for  the  one  with  which  he  turned  aside  a  quos- 
*>n  put  a  week  earlier  on  the  relations  between  Belgium  and 
Jermany.  In  cases  like  these  the  Premier  begins  by  gravely 
"^ting  the  terms  of  the  question.  Next  he  proceeds  to  criticise 
^  construction,  and  to  hint  that  they  are  not  so  precise  as  the 
Bttgnitude  of  the  interests  discussed  requires.  Having  thus 
pven  importance  to  the  question  by  a  display  of  anxiety  that 
^  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  its  bearings,  he  in  his 
>»08t  solemn  manner  heaps  together  in  a  sonorous  sentence  all 
'^  biggest  words  that  occur  to  him  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
let ;  and  having  by  these  tricks  led  the  House  up  to  a  pitch  of 
'Jpectation  that  an  important  declaration  is  about  to  be  made,  he 
"Hldenly  drops  his  voice,  quickens  his  utterance,  and  attains  an 
'tiRud  anti-climax  by  the  enunciation  of  some  rounded  period  sig- 
"fying  nothing. 

Ward  Hunt  rather  affects  Lowe's  mannerism  in  answering 
nestions ;  but,  owing  to  difference  in  mental  calibre,  where  Lowe 
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was  BnappiBli  and  witty,  Ward  Hunt  is  oxtly  snappish  and  rude, 
Sclater-Boothj  when  answering  a  question,  sugg^ests  the  imac^e 
of  a  fountain  diBcbarginj*  a  strojim  of  water.  He  always  stands 
in  exactly  the  same  position^  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  right 
handj  his  body  erect,  head  slig-htly  thrown  back,  face  absolutely 
expressionless,  and  flow  of  words  eopious  and  fluent,  Gathorne 
Hardy  replies  serioosly,  and  very  often  with  point.  John 
Manners  takes  an  exceedingly  plain,  not  to  say  feeble,  view 
ijf  matters  brought  nnder  his  notice,  and  does  not  always  succeed 
in  impressing  the  House  with  the  conviction  that  he  knows 
soniethirig  about  them. 

But  the  most  delightful  answerer  of  questions,  as  far 
manner  is  coneernedj  is  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
Lord  Henry  Lennox  finds  his  seat  at  the  obscurer  end  of  tlie 
Treasury  bench,  and  when  the  bench  is  crowded,  as  it  naturally 
is  at  question  time,  be  has  quite  a  long  and  difhcult  journey  to 
accomplish  before  he  emerges  into  full  view  at  the  table.  He 
comes  up  with  a  refreshing  brisknesSj  skirting  the  ponderous 
person  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  with  a  little  skip  that 
is  not  the  only  thing  to  remind  one  of  Lord  Dundreary,  and 
gracefully  laying  his  bat  on  the  table,  begins  his  reply  always  in 
exactly  the  same  terms,  which  are  too  evidently  modelled  upon 
the  form  of  correspondence  prepared  for  use  in  Government 
offices. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  sir  :  in  reply  to  the  question  of  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Mid  London,  I  have  to  state  that — " 

It  is  a  peculiarity  which  Henry  Lennox  shares  with  perhaps 
live  other  men  in  the  House,  that  he  can  refer  to  members  sitting 
in  all  parts  of  the  House  as  his  hon.  or  right  hon,  friend.  Such  a 
pleasant  circumstance  is  the  natiu^al  result  of  an  invariably  frank 
and  courteous  manner  of  speech.  The  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  not  only  makes  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  matters 
which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  under  his  notice  at  the 
question  hour,  but  he  succeeds  in  conveying  his  official  views  and 
intentions  thereon  in  a  modest,  clear,  intelligent,  and  courteous 
way. 
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Pu'Utmeot  nod  the  Prea*— The  Major  as  Ari«tide»— Gladstone  roused— McCarthy 
Downing  rebuked  — Don  Quixote,  M.P.— The  Major  trim  to  "mAke  n 
Hooae"^ — Sir  Charles  Adderley  and  the  Morehant  Shipping  Bill — Total 
CSoQiijMe — DiKP&eli'a  Decline — ^ Lawyers  in  Parliamtmt — A  County  Member — 
I^iriianentiiry  JeBt«?r«4. 
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Early  in  the  Session  Charles  Lewis,  who  came 
in  with  the  new  Parliament  for  Londonderry, 
achieved  much  personal  Dotoriety  by  bringing  the 
printers  of  the  Times  and  the  BdUjf  i\vr#  to  the  bar  of  the 
Uoaee,  on  a  charge  of  breach  of  privilege  in  connection  with 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign 
Loans*  After  some  insignificant  proceedings  the  printers  were 
l>c^ed  to  go  away,  and  the  incident  dropped.  But  it  raised  the 
l»iinimg  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Press  and  Parliament, 
^«idled  to  a  series  of  lamentable  scenes,  of  which  Biggar's  esca- 
p»«de  the  other  night  is  a  sample.  To-night  Hartington  hronght 
■forward  a  series  of  resolutions  designed  to  set  the  relaticms  of  the 
Parliament  towards  the  Press  ujKma  more  modern  common-sense 
ojtbg  than  they  were  left  by  the  still  unre|iealcd  standing 
<^ider  which  makes  it  a  breach  of  privilege  to  report  the  pro- 
<^^iDg8  of  the  House.  In  the  course  of  an  erndit^}  speech 
^^^artington  observed  that  by  keeping  on  their  books  a  rule 
"^liich  ignored  the  presence  of  an  agency  to  which  members  and 
^\  pnblic  were  alike  greatly  indebted,  they  were  placing  them- 
^^Ives  in  a  false  position.  The  resolution  he  submitted  formed 
*^thor  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  House  than  an  alteration  of 
^Iw  law   which  relat^^d   to  the  relations  of  Parliament  and  the 

Mitchell    Henry    was    able    to  speak    in  the   most   hopeful 

^'Maer  of  the  possibility  of  Biggars  ultimately  "conforming 

^iwaelf  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  House,"  and  hoped  that  the  House 

wonld  not  lay  to*->  much  stress  upon  what  hi^l  lately  taken  place, 

«fld  would  refrain  from  "  legiJ^lating  in  a  panie/^     Amid  many 

evidences  of  imjiatieEcej  be  sketched  a  plan  of  reform  in  the 
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reporting  of  tbe  debates,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  thj 
there  was  to  be  an  official  reporter  who,  sitting-  in  the  Hoi 
all  night,  was,  single-handed,  to  take  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
debates,  which  report  was  to  he  published  in  extemo  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation,  and,  Henry  said,  the  newspapers  would 
compile  from  this  volume  such  report  as  they  desired  to  give ! 

An  amusing  scene  occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  remarks, 
''  I  have  shown  clearly/^  he  said,  whereupon  a  loud  shout  of 
"  No/'  bui-st  forth.  **  I  have  shown  clearly/'  he  repeated,  and 
a^ain  the  merry  shout  of  "  No,  no,''  responded.  He  gallantly  stuck 
at  it  for  some  minutes ;  but  in  the  end  numbers  prevailed,  and 
before  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  he  was  haw  to  modify  his  state- 
ment, and  put  it  that  he  had  '*  endeavoured  ^'  to  show  clearly. 

Disraeli  said  when  he  had  been  asked  by  Sullivan  to  take 
up  this  matter  he  had  de<:dined,  because  he  had  not  felt  qualified 
to  deal  with  a  subject  which  had  baffled  persona  more  competent 
than  himself  to  grapple  with  it.  What  Mitchell  Henry  and 
Newdegate  wanted  was,  he  said,  amid  prolon^^d  laug^hter, 
'^a  S}>eech  Preservation  Act/'  He  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  proposal,  and  as  far  as  the  geneiul  question  raided 
by  Hartington's  motion  was  concerned,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  after  all  the  difficulty  was  not  so  real,  and  that  when 
it  did  arise,  the  House  had  within  its  gi-asp  a  Bufiicient 
means  for  its  prompt  and  ready  removal  Txiwe  caustically 
illustmted  the  benefits  of  the  Hyetem  which  the  Premier 
had  lauded  by  citing  the  recent  case  of  breach  of  privilege, 
in  which,  he  said,  the  representatives  of  two  journals  bad 
been  dragged  to  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a  process  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  whilst  it  was  acknowledged  on  jdl 
hands  that  they  were  innocent  of  fault, 

Lowe,  who  had  been  loudly  cheei-ed  by  the  Opposition 
throutrhout  his  sf>eech,  was  followed  by  Gathorne  Hardy,  But 
bef4>re  he  had  c^unplcted  his  opening  sentence  Sullivan  rose,  and 
with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  towards  the  Press  Gallery  said^ 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  espy  strangers  over  your  chair  !  *^  ^ 

Loud  and  repeated  cheering  from  the   Opposition   followed 
this  movement,  the  applause  being  renewed  again  and  again 
when  tbe  Speaker,  oliservi ng  that  he  "  had  no  alternative  but  to 
order  strangers  to  withdraw/'  gave  the  necessary  directions. 

This  was  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  and  the  House  re* 
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mamed  with  closed  doors  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  In  the  interim 
Htrtmgton  justified  the  course  Sullivan  had  taken,  whilo 
Gtthome  Hardy  attetnpt<?d  to  smooth  over  the  difficulty  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

The  Premier  had  said  the  difficulty  was  not  real,  and  when 
it  did  arise  the  House  could  promptly  deal  with  it.  And  here, 
peremptorily  closin<T  the  mouth  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  up- 
setting the  whole  armng-emont  of  the  House,  was  a  sinijjle  mem- 
btr  dem^iding  that  the  g^leries  should  he  cleared.  No  swifter 
or  more  crushing  reply  was  ever  given  to  an  empty  argument, 
nor  has  Parliament  ever  witnessed  a  speech  answered  with  such 
ktic  effect. 

Hiy  &.  -  Thtt  All  afternoon  on  the  Irish  Sunday  Clofiing 
m^nBArm-  |jj||  rpj^^  Major,  who,  sf>eaking  early  in  the 
afternoon,  had  not  the  crowded  audience  which 
uBuilly  hangs  upon  his  utterances  in  the  House,  was  very 
Bmphatie  in  his  opposition  to  what  he  called  "  a  puny  Bill,  a  half- 
ftod-half  measure/*  That  in  assuming  this  decided  position  he 
WW  not  free  from  personal  risk  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  to 
lie  House,  There  were,  he  Kaid,  persons  who  "  called  themselves  " 
hifl  constituents,  who  had  not  hesitated  to  threaten  him  with 
tkiiir  opposition  when  he  presented  himself  for  re-election. 

"  Let  it  be  so/'  added  the  Major,  with  simple  dignity.  "^The 
AtWriiwis  ostracised  Aristides.  1  am  ready  to  be  ostracised  by 
oy  ouuntrymen  for  a  similar  reason." 


M*! :.  -  GUd-  Gladstone's  retirement  from  the  leadei'ship  of  thd 
'*™**^^  Liberal  party  is  much  such  another  Arithdrawal 
from  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  the  captain  of  a  sliip  effet^ts  when 
i*e  turns  in  for  the  night.  The  first  mate  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
»hip,  bat  on  the  slightest  emergency  the  captiiin  is  to  be  called. 
To-night  Gladstone  was  called  out  on  the  Budget  resolutions,  and 
**iQc  up  fresher  and  more  vigorous  than  he  often  was  in  the 
Ware  recent  days  of  his  nominal  command.  In  the  many  per- 
•mal  encounters  which  have  passed  between  himself  and  Disraeli, 
Iwi*,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  been  the  latt4?r  who  was  the 
*^^reB8or.  Gladstone  is  very  rarely  given  to  personal  attacks  in 
rwliament;  most  of  the  passages  that  will  Ix.^  beiiit  remembered 
^  Disraeli's  history  are  personal  hits  at  his  adversaries  or  his 
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political  friends — it  has  not  alwa.jB  mattered  which,  as 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  could  testify.  To-night  Glawlstone,  perhaps 
unusually  moved  by  the  Premier's  nntoldiuiquity  in  proposing  a 
morning  sitting  for  the  discussion  of  a  financial  measure,  was 
very  lively  in  Itih  thrusts  at  "  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire/^  as,  with  a  marked  avoidance  of 
tbe  ordinary  mode  of  referring  in  debatt*  to  the  Prime  Mi 
he  persistently  called  him. 

All  the  while  he  was  speaking  Disi-aeli  sat  furtively  glanctn^ 
at  his  ancient  rival,  who  after  a  delusive  abdication  had  come 
back  again  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  and  conclusively 
showed  to-night  that^  notwithstanding  the  leasing  of  his  town 
residence  and  the  sale  of  his  china,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reek<^ 
without  him. 


May  10. -McCar- 
thy Downiug 
rebuked- 


CoJ 
:art^ 


On  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the 
m  it  tee  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  McO 
Downing  expressed  his  acknowledgments  of  thl? 
courtesy  with  which  the  debate  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Government.  It  seems  that  since  then  Biggar  and  O'Gorman, 
moved  by  a  common  impulse,  have  wrltt-im  asking  by  what 
authority  he  made  such  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
members  without  consulting  them.  Downing  now  proposed  to 
read  his  reply  to  O'Gorman,  whereupon  the  Major,  "  rising  to 
order,"  demanded  that  bis  letter  should  be  read  too.  This  done. 
Downing  read  his  reply,  the  point  of  which  was  that  he  had  made 
the  acknowledgment  not  for  all  the  Irish  members,  but  for  some 
of  them.  Hereupon  the  Major  rose  again,  and  requested 
Downing  *'  to  read  his  answer  to  fkat  letter.*'  An  indefinite  vista 
of  letters  and  rejoinders  thus  opening  up,  a  protest  was  suceeaj| 
fully  raised.  f 

Then  Biggar,  prefacing  his  rising  by  caOiug  out,  '*^A 
personal  statement,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,^'  proceeded 
when  on  his  feet  to  observe  that  '*  in  justice  to  the  House  and 
hiniseltV  his  letter  to  Downing  should  he  read  "  verbatihn/' 
The  strong  emphasis  laid  upon  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
thus  spelltHl  gave  rise  to  a  hurst  of  laughter,  which  laisted  some 
time.  The  Speaker,  interposing,  ruled  that  Biggar  had  already 
exceeded  the  limit  of  debate,  and,  after  some  words  from 
Eonayne,  who  incidentally  likened   McCarthy   Downing  to  a 
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coavict  at  the  gallows  and  her  Mujesty's  Ministers  to  Caleraft, 
the  matter  dropped. 

Xir  ft.  -  Don  If  Whalley  had  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  he 
Qdiote,MJ*.  ujjgiit  have  realised  the  fancy  of  Cervantes,  and 
ridden  forth  with  helmet  on  head  and  lance  in  hand,  a  flesh-and- 
blood  Don  Quixote,  He  is  quite  as  addle-pated  as  the  immortal 
bight  of  La  Mancha,  and  is  scarcely  less  simple-hearted,  less 
cbivalrous,  or  less  valorous.  In  an  age  when  all  mankind  is 
striving  for  place  or  power  or  gold  or  fine  feathers^  Wlialley  is  a 
p«non  who  should  be  cherished  and  dealt  tenderly  with.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  fighting  winduiills,  bruisicg  himself  against  the 
fitOEe  walla  of  the  mill,  and  being  battered  by  the  sails,  simply 
l)ec»use  where  other  men  saw  windmills  he  beheld  **  monstrous 
^Qts,"  and  held  with  Don  Quixote  that  he  would  be  "  doing 
God  good  service  to  remove  so  wicked  a  generation  off  the  face  of 
the  earth."  It  has  been  in  vain  that  the  Sancho  Panzas  of  the 
world  have  insisted  that  the  giants  were  only  %vind mills. 
Whalley  has  steadfastly  answered,  *'  If  thou  art  afraid,  get  thee 
and  pray^  whilst  I  engage  with  them  in  fierce  and  unequal 
^kt/' 

Up  to  within  recent  years  it  was  the  priests  who  were  his 
tnonstrous  giants,  and  night  and  day  he  fought  against  them, 
Qdmmi^  up  smiling  time  after  time  when  he  had  been  knocked 
am  by  the  long  arms  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  lie  had  his 
mission  committed  to  him,  and  he  performed  it;  and  though 
W  may  smile  at  his  lack  of  sense,  let  ns  do  honour  to  his 
<^arage  and  self-devotion,  A  fresh  evil  spirit  has  entered  into 
Wm  now,  and  his  last  state  threateas  to  be  sevenfold  worse 
than  his  first.  Twice  he  was  up  to-night ;  once  with  a  long 
>peyeli,  in  which,  patiently  facing  the  storm  of  laughter  and 
wntumely  that  greeted  his  rising,  he  once  more  {ileaded  the 
cwie  of  "the  imbappy  man  now  in  Dartmoor  Prison." 

I  have  never  felt  inclined  to  latigb  at  Whalley,  being  sad 
ttlier,  and  the  sentiment  is  deepened  when  I  see  this  preva 
tkevalicr  made  the  tool  of  so  contemptible  and  gross  a  creature 
^  Kenealy.  Whilst  the  "  member  for  Stoke  "  is  away  in  the 
promoes,  tilling  his  pockets  with  the  stoppers  of  the  working 
claseg,  poor  Whalley  is  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
^  at  Wcstminsten      It  is  a  saddening  spectacle ;   and   the 
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growing  eig-ns  of  the  coming'  end  are  welcome.  Born  out  of  clue 
season,  Whalley  may  not  be  a  Don  Quixote,  and  so  has  dej^enerat^ 
into  a  Mt,  Dick.  Do  not  his  l>est  friends  think  the  time  has  co 
when  he  shouhi  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Betsy  Trotwood 


1 


Juno  17.  —  The 
Major    triea 

.  itt  "  make  a 
Houee." 


At  least  a  week  hefore  the  adjournment  for  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  the  fig-ure  of  Major  O'Gorman 
faded  from  the  House.  lie  had  been  toiling  tefl 
ribly  during*  the  debates  on  the  Coercion  Act, 
walking  in  and  out  for  the  momentary  divisions  with  all  the 
tireless  vigour  of  an  elephant  in  its  native  jungle,  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  forestall  the  holidays.  To-night  he  hm 
come  back,  aud  the  House  smiles  ag-iiti.  It  was  a  little  after 
eleven  o^cIock,  and  Kenealy  was  on  his  feet,  with  a  large  sheaf 
of  note»,  and  the  plainly  expressed  deterniiuatinn  to  make  a  long 
speech  on  introducing  a  Bill  for  triennial  Parliaments.  The 
House,  having  endured  on  Friday  an  oration  from  this  truculent 
and  empty  adventurer,  was  not  able  to  stand  another  day;  and 
so  with  one  aecfjrd  the  large  majority  walked  out,  leaving  a 
score  of  gentlemen  on  the  benches.  It  being  yet  early,  there  waa 
a  large  attenrlanee  of  members,  and  they  lingcroil  in  the  lobby  to 
wat4?h  the  issue  of  the  pending  count.  Quite  a  throng  of  men  were 
standing  at  the  door,  laughing  and  cliatting,  and  straining  their 
necks  to  look  into  the  House  without  catching  the  Speaker's  eye. 
A  count  was  called,  the  bells  carrying  the  news  to  the  utter- 
most nooks  of  the  building.  Suddenly  the  Hoor  of  the  lobby 
vibrated  to  a  welUknown  tread,  the  doors  of  the  corridor  leading 
from  the  dining-room  were  thrown  l>ack,  and  forth  came  the 
Major,  [liniting  and  puffing  and  glowing  with  the  consciousnesa 
of  a  great  purposer 

Charging  among  the  crowd  that  stood  in  the  dooi-way,  the 
Major  scattered  them  right  and  left  as  if  they  were  ninepins.  In 
vain  they  tried  to  bar  the  way,  and  laughingly  urged  him  to  stay 
with  them.  His  brow  was  stern,  his  eye  beneath  flashed  like  a 
falchion  from  its  sheath,  and  answering  nothing,  he  pressed  for- 
%vard,  and  strrxle  into  the  House,  followed  by  a  ringing  cheer 
from  the  lobby.  It  was  a  forced  march,  a  dauntless  charge,  and 
a  plucky  dash  for  rescue.  But  it  availed  nothing.  Kenealy  was 
counted  out,  and  not  caring  t'O  face  the  jovial  throng  in  the  lobby, 
gathered  up  his  papers,  and  slunk  away  behind  the  Sjieaker's 
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rujiir,  ieaviDg  the  air  purer,  and  givino:  the  Major  an  opportunity 
«f  inatantlj  serving  out  refreshment  tu  the  rescue  party » 

Jww  18.  -  sir  "Sir  Charles  Adderley  is  a  dull  man,"  Bright 
U'^»nd**t^  once  said,  and  words  were  rarely  better  matetl. 
MerehAiitsbip-  Sir  Charles  would  have  made  an  admirable 
country  gentleman  with  an  intelligent  steward 
U}  Doanage  his  farms  and  sell  his  hay.  lie  is  kind  of  hearty  ui>- 
n^ht  io  character,  excellent  in  int4?ntion,  and  assiduous  in  busi- 
D»«s.  But  he  IS  always  a  day  behind  the  world.  He  is  the  sort 
i>f  man  who^  if  a  joke  were  made  contemporaneously  with  the 
mttaace  of  the  soup,  would,  bavidg  in  the  meanwhile  brooded 
ovur  it,  startle  the  company  by  a  burst  of  laughter  as  the  tish 
was  being  removed.  If  the  world  would  ordy  stand  still  for 
lweDty*four  hours,  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  of  starting 
fiirwith  it,  he  might  get  along  pretty  well,  at  least  for  a  week 
or  two*  But  as  the  solar  syst^^m  at  present  works  Sir  Charles 
plods  heavily  behind,  just  intelligent  enough  to  be  troubled  with 
the  consciousness  that  there  is  something  going  on  that  he 
caODot  quite  comprehend,  yet  not  able  to  grasp  it  fully.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  him  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  to-night. 
It  is  nearly  midnight,  and  after  struggling  for  live  hours  with 

ahipowners,  he  has  retired  from  the  fight,  and  is  sitting 
Hrith  downcast  head,  pulling  at  his  moustache  and  biting 
i»i«  forefinger.  Even  the  !Major,  greatly  as  he  has  dined,  has 
«!en,  as  through  a  mist,  how  feebly  and  helplessly  the  President 
oftlie  Board  of  Trade  flouuders  in  the  niesbcs  of  his  own  Bill, 

•'Mds'  ^xtror'nary  1"  the  Major  thundered  forth  just  now 
— ''mog'  'xtmr'nary,  sir!  Bight  hou'able  genelmau  quite  in- 
«|ttble  expressin'  'self  !'^  They  hung  on  Uy  the  Major's  coat- 
IfliU;  they  pnxlded  him  in  the  side  as  if  he  were  a  |irize  bulKxk 
m  show ;  they  whispered  in  his  car ;  they  cried  '*  Order  1  **  in 
*n  anjrry  tone  not  of teu  used  towards  the  general  favourite ; 
M  tbey  invoked  the  authority  of  the  Chairman,  by  which 
combination  of  iidlueiiee  he  was  at  length  inducerl  tu  forsake 
^  war-path  on  to  winch  he  had  suddenly  and  lierceJy  leaped. 
ftit  it  was  felt  that  he  had  stumbled  on  the  truth,  that  the 
''n'^ilent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  quite  lost  his  head,  and 
^"is  for  ihe  moment  mentally  as  helpless  as  Joe  "VMlleLt  when 
I'C  sat  bound  ixi  a  chair  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Maj^iole  bar. 
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Tbis  colla|ise  of  the  Merchant  Sliipping  Act  Amendment 
Bill  makes  Sir  Charles's  case  hopeless.  Not  much  is  exi>eeted 
from  a  dull  man,  and  if  these  difficulties  had  come  upon  him 
suddenly  and  withuut  notice  his  utter  failure  might  have  been 
overlouked.  But  for  many  weeks  past  he  has  been  doggedly 
labouring^  at  this  Bill.  He  has  been  in  daily  consultation  with 
the  shipownei*s,  and  even  embark c<l  on  a  tour  of  insj>ection 
thruu^li  the  principal  seaports,  seeing  the  ships  and  the  water 
for  himself.  It  may  be  that  he  has  attempted  too  much,  and 
thatj  like  a  wo:ik  youth  who  has  "  cramme<l  "  for  his  examina^ 
tioU|  his  mind  has  g^iven  way  under  the  strain  just  when  his 
special  knowlcdg-c  came  to  be  tested.  However  it  be,  there  is 
no  question  that  Sir  Chatles  Adderley  is  at  this  moment  in  n 
state  of  coDiii,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exehetiuer,  who  haa 
no  more  to  do  with  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  than  has  the 
Postmaster-General,  has  taken  the  direction  of  the  debate  out 
of  his  hands,  and  is  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  hopeless 
muddle  into  which  it  has  slidden, 

Jane  19.  -  Total     Worse  and  worse.    At  the  morning  sitting  to-day 
coikt^tte.  j^^^^.  g|^  Charles  Adderley  came  down  ref  resheti  by 

a  night's  sleep,  and  cheery  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  at 
last  seen  his  way  through  the  difficulty  about  those  pestering 
advance-notes.  Several  shipowners  hatl  placed  amendments 
upon  the  paper.  Finally  it  was  resolved  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment  standing  in  the  name  of  Bates,  not  because  it  was 
better  than  others,  but  because  Bates  is  a  supporter  of  the 
Government  who  showed  a  dangerous  amount  of  rcstiveness 
last  night,  and  whom  it  might  be  well  to  mollify.  Accordingly 
Sir  Charles,  full  of  this  great  scheme  of  pacification,  having 
carefully  scanned  the  amendment  through  his  eyeglass  and 
gathered  some  notion  of  what  it  meant,  submitted  it  to  the 
Committee. 

Alas  I  the  Committee  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Once  more  the  storm  of  obloquy  rattletl  arouiul  the  head  of  the 
hapless  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  cry  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  clause  rising  from  the  OpiKisition  benches  was 
echoe<i  on  the  Jlinisterial  side.  To  give  way  further  apjieared 
too  much  even  for  the  j^resent  Government,  and  Northcote, 
comiDg  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagiiej  who  had  dropped  his  eyeglass 
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aod  hopelessly  eoUapeed,  declared  that  the  clause  most  in  its 
UDended  forca  stand  part  of  the  BUI. 

The  decks  were  being  cleared  for  action,  amid  the  jubilation 
of  tlie  Liberals  and  the  grim  silence  of  the  Ministerialists,  at 
ieast  a  score  of  whom  were  committed  to  opposition.     It  was 
quite  possible  that  the  Government   would  be  defeated,  and 
ftbsDlately  certain   that  their  majority  would   he   dant>erously 
Atuall*     Whilst  the  talk  was  carried  forward,  Hart  Dyke  went 
up  to  the  Treasury  bench  and  held  a  whispered  consultation 
with  his  chief,  who   had   entered   the  House  just  before  the 
CJliaDcellor    of   the    Exchequer   interposed.      What   the   Whij) 
said  will    remain   a   secret,   but   its   effect   was   seen   when,  a 
few  minutes  later,  the  Premier,  rising  and  pullino^  himself  to- 
gether with  a  shrug:  of  the  shoulders,  made  one  of  the   most 
audacious  sfjeeches  I  ever  heard,  even  from  him.      He  threw 
over  Adderley  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  g^ve 
up  the  clause   over   which    there   had   been   all    the   tio;htins: 
of  last  night  and  to-day,  at  the  same  time  eudeavnunoir  to 
impress  his  audience  with  the  conviction  that  if  such  a  step 
Were  a  matter   of  satistiK-'tion   to   them,    to   him   it   was   the 
r^liaition  of  a  wish  he  had  secretly  cherished  ever  since  he  had 
seett  the  Bill  in  print. 

So  the  division  was  averted,  and  once  more  Sir  Charles 
brought  out  his  eyeglass  and  anxioufily  wandered  over  the  bulky 
^liime  of  the  amendments  to  see  what  those  terrible  ship- 
^'Wuere  were  up  to  next.  He  found  out  soon  enoug^h,  and  in 
spite  of  concessions  made  wnth  both  hands,  when  at  seven 
ocicxjk  the  sitting  was  suspended,  collapse  had  set  in  again 
^  increased  severity. 


'«me  Si  _  utiB-  Disraeli  has  never  been  the  same  man  Rince  that 
B  decline.  ^ix\sl[  frenzied  moment  when,  stirred  by  his  old 
Utted  for  Lowe,  he  suddenly  seizi'd  the  clumsy  and  inadequate 
weupon  Lewis  extended  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  pruci^edings 
*^iust  the  printers  of  the  Times  and  JJailj^  New^^  and  dealt  a 
*ildblow  at  the  meek  white  head  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
'^|i  to  that  very  night  business  was  pro^Tcssiiig  in  Piirliament 
^th  a  happy  ease  and  regularity  that  presaged  a  fruitful  session. 
SiiMHUhat  very  night  everything  has  gone  wrong,  and  Disraeli, 
'jf  whom  erewhile  it  wm  truly  said  that  he  touched  no  difficulty 
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without  smoothing  it  away,  now  touches  no  questionj  howev^ 
simple,  without  tuniitig  it  into  a  difficulty.  ^ 

The  difference  ie  the  aspect  of  the  House  last  session  is  the 
more  marked  by  reason  of  the  sudden  contrast.  Disraeli  then  held 
not  only  the  majority  but  the  minority  in  hand.  This  skilful 
ready  managt?meiit  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  part  of 
this  session.  He  did  much  as  he  would  with  the  House,  getting  it 
to  work  as  long  as  he  pleased,  to  leave  things  undone  if  he 
thought  it  advisable,  to  smile  when  he  was  gay,  and  to  shudder 
at  a  shadow  wheo  he  was  solemn.  Then  came  the  blind  Fury 
against  innocuous  Lowe,  and  with  abhorred  shears  it  slit  the 
thin-spun  thread  by  which  the  Premier  held  in  leash  the  many- 
minded  assembly.  Never  since  that  night  has  Disraeli  been 
himself  again  as  manager  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has, 
in  truth,  gone  from  bud  to  worse,  floundering  in  the  mud  of 
his  own  act,  and  when  he  might  have  risen  he  has  been  held 
down  by  the  frantic  struggling  of  Adderley  and  the  rest. 

To-night  he  was  in  a  condition  almost  unreeognisable.  A 
week  or  two  ago  he  announced  with  some  pomp  that  he  would 
himself  introduce  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  as  he  is 
n«tt  given  to  making  speeches  unneeessarily,  expectation  wa$ 
naturally  highly  wrought.  Bvit,  unhappily,  before  he  might 
commence  his  speech  to-night  he  had  to  go  through  the 
humiliating  ordeal  of  confessing  that  he  had  blundered,  and 
was  fain  tVirmally  to  withdraw  a  resolution  affecting  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  House,  which  it  is  only  fair  to  supjwse  had  not 
!>een  placed  on  the  paper  without  due  consideration  and  an 
absolute  certainty  of  its  acceptance.  Perhaps  this  upset  him, 
and  spoiled  the  great  sjK'et^h  that  was  to  be.  Certainly  the 
attempt  was  a  lamentable  failure,  and  the  House  observed  with 
sorrow*  the  feeble  grasp,  the  wandering  vision,  the  uncertain 
utterance,  the  infelicitous  illustration^  and  the  irrelevant  argu- 
ment of  its  furmer  master,  Disraeli  felt  it  too,  as,  broken  in 
tipirit  and  wearied  in  bodvj  he  sat  down  amid  the  cheerless 
silence  of  the  inattentive  House.  ^M 


J  uly  I.— La  wycTB 
iu  ParliauieuL 


How  is  it  that  the  available  talent  whence  a 
Prime  Minister  may  select  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  is,  as  proved  by  the  result,  so  exceedingly  poor 
unsatisfactory?^  The   number   of    lawyers    in   the   House 
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Commons  is  larger  eomparetl  with  that  of  any  other  special 
profession  represented,  whilst  the  official  prizes  held  out  to 
de?er  mea  are  of  the  highest  and  most  substantial  character. 
The  eonrse  of  promotion,  too,  is  regular  and  rapid.  A  man 
may  hang  about  an  under- Secretaryship  of  State  for  years 
tnd  look  no  higher  than  finally  to  be  Secretary,  a  promotion  to 
wliich  he  has  no  prescriptive  right,  and  may  only  hope  to  earn. 
With  the  barrister  who,  being  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
steadily  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  Solicitor-Generalship,  the  case  is 
different.  Once  made  Solicitor-General,  whilst  the  immediate 
professional  advantages  are  soothingly  solid,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lorship is  a  pliun  which  no  one  can  say  hangs  above  hia  reach. 
Take  the  ease  of  Coleridge.  Ten  years  ago  the  height  of 
\ik  professional  distinction  was  limited  by  the  Eeeordership 
1^  Fulmouth.  In  1865  Exeter  gave  hira  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
h  the  last  month  of  1868,  little  more  than  six  yeara  ago,  he 
wa  made  Sulicitor-General,  and  for  nearly  two  years  has  been 
Lod  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  And  yet  no  one, 
weept  perhaps  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleaa, 
Would  say  that  Coleridge  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  parlia- 
itary  ability,  or  that  his  snccess  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crowti 
even  an  average  one.  He  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  most  mal- 
•<lroit  man  in  ofliee,  and  did  a  good  deal,  in  a  way  that  will  be 
'foci^nised  when  the  history  of  the  Administratiun  eomes  to  be 
^tten,  to  hasten  the  discomfiture  of  Gladstone's  Government. 

What  hap|K*ned  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  Coleridge^s 
heJn^  provided  for  on  the  bench  illustrates  still  more  forcibly 
^W  breathless  speed  with  which  fortune  carries  onward  a 
Jjtmster  who  once  gets  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  Henry  James  is 
I  mature  young  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  fluency  atid  emart- 
ne?8,  who,  more  successful  than  that  other  mature  young  man 
Hijcldlestone,  found  a  seat  at  the  general  election  of  1868.  Up 
to  that  period  he  was  absolutely  unknown  out  of  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  where  he  was  recognised  as  a  rising  youth  whosie  genins 
W  been  fitly,  not  to  say  lavishly,  rewarded  by  promotion  to 
llie  office  of  Postman  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  political  success  at  Taunton  was  gathered  when,  in 
the  very  year  he  took  hia  seat  in  Gladstone's  Parliament,  he 
"w  made  a  Q.C.  James  of  course  selected  a  seat  below  the 
g^iffway,  whence  he  occasionally  delivered  fairly  pointed  speeches 
n 
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of  no  particular  breadth  or  depth.  Once  he  made  a  ^reat  hit 
by  bearding  Gladstone  and  causing  him  to  lose  his  temper. 
After  that  his  promotion  was  rapid,  and  the  same  year  that  saw 
him  nominated  Solicitor-General  hailed  him  Attorney-General. 
At  the  rate  of  progress  obtained  he  might  have  been  madet 
judge  before  Parliament  met ;  but  happily  Gladstone  resigned, 
and  James  enjoys  the  strange  distinction  of  having  gone 
into  the  recess  in  August  with  one  Parliament  a  private 
member,  and  reappearing  in  March,  with  another,  an  ex- 
Attorney-General  who  had  l)een  promoted  in  due  course  from 
the  Solicitor-Generalship. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  House  it  is  no  better.  Baggallay  is 
Attorney- General  by  right  of  promotion,  and  no  one  likes  to  say 
anything  unkind  of  so  amiable,  modest,  conscientious,  and  hard- 
working a  man.  But  did  he  show  to-night,  for  example,  when 
in  chaise  of  the  Judicature  Act  Amendment  Bill,  any  of  those 
<|ualities  which  one  looks  for  in  the  titular  head  of  such  a  splen-' 
did  body  as  the  English  Bar  ?  Is  this  bald  speech^  this  easUj 
swayed  opinion,  this  feeble  grasp,  this  mildly  belated  air,  be- 
coming in  the  leader  of  men  who  are  marked  by  the  possession  of 
the  keenest  and  the  most  highly  trained  faculties  ? 

As  for  Holker,  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  that  faintly 
smiling,  as  through  a  horse-collar,  rustic,  he  has  not  yet  got 
Dver  the  feeling  of  astonishment  amounting  to  stupefaction  at 
linding  himself  Solicitor-General  and  "  Sir  John.'*  His  ap- 
pointment is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  ever  made 
to  an  office  which  has  had  its  glory  dimmed  by  much  dulness. 
He  is  worse  even  than  the  Lord-Advocate,  because  physic- 
ally there  is  more  of  him.  Few  people  notice  the  tall,  high- 
shouldcrcd  man,  with  whiskers  of  inoffensive  hue,  who  softly 
walks  in  and  out  of  the  House  like  a  patriarchal  and  pros- 
perous rabbit  who  has  come  to  terms  with  the  ferrets,  and  regu- 
larly pays  his  blackmail.  Gordon  rarely  does  anything  in  his 
Ministerial  ca{)acity  save  draw  his  salary,  and  see  that  the  title  of 
the  Sheriff's  Court  (Scotland)  (No.  2)  Bill  is  correctly  printed, 
and  duly  appears  on  the  orders  on  successive  Government  nights. 
But  he  is  80  quiet  and  mouse-like  that,  as  we  should  in  any  case 
have  to  include  the  salary  of  the  Lord- Advocate  in  the  estimates, 
no  one  grudges  him  his  little  sinecure.  Moreover^  in  his  case 
Disneli  really  had  no  choice.     Strange  as  it  may  appear,  a 
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conntTY  in  which  Mr.  Saddletree  was  a  natural  growth  has  sent  to 
tie  Mbisterial  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  no  other  practising 
hwrieters  except  Gordon  and  Mont^merie.  With  Holker  all 
tk*  circumstances  are  different.  There  are  several  able  lawyers 
in  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Conservative  party,  whose  eider  and 
superior  claims  were  set  aside  for  his. 

Talking"  about  him  the  other  night  L.  said,  *'  As  I  s<?e  his 
luavy  countenance  and  hulking-  form  set  in  a  prominent  place  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  the  constantly  returning  thought  is  that 
'which  occurred  to  George  III.  in  view  of  the  apple  in  the 
dumpling,  and  I  wonder  how  the  Dizzy  he  got  there/' 


Jaly  7.- A  Coun- 
ty member. 


To-night^  whilst  the  House  was  in  Committee  on 
the  Judicature  Bill,  Ormsby-Gore  entered  at  his 
ttwal  hoar  of  ten  oVlock,  dinner  being  so  far  digested  that  a 
gentle  walk  across  the  lobby  and  dowTi  the  floor  of  the  House 
voiild  not  be  harmful.  There  was  not  present  a  single  layman 
Except  himself.  When  he  reached  his  scat  behind  the  Treasury 
beiiyh,  he  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  slowly  surveyed  the  scene  with 
tlk  intelligent  expression  peculiar  to  him.  Then  barriciitling 
If  behind  his  ample  shirt-front,  whicli  rose  above  bis  chin, 

resolved  himself  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream.  But  it  was 
Oily  a  light  doze,  such  as  sometimes  overtakes  the  butterfly  in 
^oe bosom  of  the  rose,  and  ever  and  anon  he  awiike,  and  over  the 
harrittade,  which  was  griKliially  rising  to  the  level  of  his  eyes, 
t^iHously  regarded  the  Committee. 

Happy  North  Shropshire!  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Ormsby- 
^Pp  has  come  down  for  you  to  questions;  for  fifteen  years  he 
Wi  punctually  at  the  hour  of  seven,  gone  out  to  dress  for  dinner 
wr  yoa  ;  for  fifteen  years  he  has  carefully  dined  for  you;  for 
fifi«ea  years  he  has,  for  you,  come  back  regularly  at  ten  o'clock  ; 
wr  fifteen  years  he  has  voted  for  you  exactly  as  the  **  party  ^' 
^t«l;  for  fifteen  years  he  has,  from  half-past  ten  till  midnight 
•irbter,  slept  for  you  the  sleep  of  the  vvell-dinetl  man,  secure  in 
^e  protection  of  the  barricade;  for  fifteen  years  Iuh  carriage 
1^  rolled  up  for  you  and  for  him,  and  taken  him  off  to  his  bed, 
^bere  he  has  dreamed  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  got  into 
Gladstone's  clothes^  and  has  whisked  away  from  under  his  very 
^^^  a  liver  wing  he  wiu«  just  about  to  stick  his  fork  into,  the 
Plates  being  laid  out    (in  that  odd  way  in  which  affairs  range 
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themselves  in  dreams)  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  CommoDsT 
Once  it  was  rumoured  that  Disraeli  was  about  t<:>  make  this  self- 
•  lenying"  senator  a  peer.  But  it  came  Ui  nothing;,  and  here  he  is 
to-night  dozing  and  snorting,  and  staring  around  at  the  Co 
mi  t  tee. 


July    13.-PaHia 
ruentary  Jesters, 


1 


It  is  a  strikinof  and  a  saddening  evidence  of  th 
sheep-like  character  which  the  House  of  Commons 
shares  with  all  assemblies  of  man  kind,  that  when  Bemal  Osborne 
was  a  member  it  invariablj  laaj;:fhed  when  he  opened  his  mouth. 
In  times  }mst  Osborne  had  earned  the  character  of  being 
"  funny  ■/'  and  so,  just  as  the  rear  ranks  of  a  flock  of  sheep  will 
jump  at  a  place  where  a  bar  stopi>ed  the  way  of  the  leaders, 
albeit  the  obstruction  has  been  removed  since  they  passed  on, 
so  the  House  laughed  consumedly  when  the  member  for 
Waterford  made  a  few  commonplace  and  often  impertinent 
observations.  Those  who  had  gone  before  had  been  wont  to 
laugh  on  these  occasions,  and  so  laughed  we.  When  Water- 
ford  displacal  Bertml  Osborne  in  favour  of  that  genuine  though 
imeonseious  humorist  Major  O^Gorman^  the  House  of  Commons 
felt  as  forlorn  jks  if  the  clock  bad  stopped,  or  as  if  the  Speaker's 
chair  bad  been  set  up  where  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  now  has  his 
modest  box.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  assistance  some  people 
derive  from  knowledge  of  when,  with  whom,  and  at  whom  they 
lire  to  laugh.  It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  and 
gives  a  temporary  unity  of  feeling  to  a  di\ided  assembly,  which 
is  cheery  and  sociable. 

With  the  banishment  of  Bemal  Osborne  the  laughter-stop 
was  gone  from  that  great  organ  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
members,  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand  of  custom,  feebly  and 
timidly  laughed  at  promiscuous  jokes,  and  often  laughed  in  the 
wrong  place.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  claim  for  the  vacant  cap 
and  the  ownerless  bells  was  eagerly  welcomed  and  gratefully 
(Conceded  ;  and  after  cracking  unheeded  jokes  for  many  sessions, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  promoted  to  the  proud  position  of 
chief  jester  ti^  the  House  of  Commons.  The  change  was  one 
up<:>n  which  the  House  ia  to  be  congratulated  ;  for  whereas 
Bernal  Osborne  was  merely  flippant,  and  earned  a  laugh  because, 
being  devoid  of  certain  sensibilities,  he  was  able  to  indulge  in 
rude  jiersonalities  from  which  a  gentleman  would  shrink,  Wilfrid 
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Iawou  is  really  humorous  and  often  witty.  He  is  gifted  witli 
*  kr^  fund  of  common  sense,  notwithstanding  bis  prevailing 
craw,  and  has  flashing  through  his  mind  those  bright  lights 
vihch  reveal  hidden  ]>oints  of  resemblance  between  apparent  in- 
con^ities,  the  sudden  making  clear  of  which  mainly  tonstitiites 
>Fhat  we  call  humour.  He  not  only  thinks  of  good  things  tn 
fiay,  but  says  them  well. 

Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  his  ton-moU  are  carefully 
fwpared  at  home^  and  brought  down  to  the  House  on  a  slip  of 
piper.  This  is  a  weakness  he  wisely  makes  no  attempt  to  hide. 
TWe  is  the  slip  of  paper  held  in  his  hand.  Meml>ers  can 
«ee  him  glancing  at  it,  and  by  certain  mannerisms  of  the  voice 
liave  leamt  to  anticipate  by  some  seconds  the  precise  stage  in 
his  speech  at  which  a  joke  is  to  be  taken  off  the  list  and  used. 
Bat  notwith standing  this  habitj  which  falls  short  of  the  highest 
Btyle  of  humorous  speech,  Lawson  is  most  successful  in  the 
delivery  of  his  preserved  jokes.  He  drx»s  not  hurry  over  their 
utterance  as  if  he  were  afniid  they  would  miss  fire,  as  Lowe  does; 
Mwdoes  he  in  enunciating  them  hug  them  w^ifch  grand-maternal 
iffection,  as  Scourfield  fondles  those  rickety  witticisms  with 
i"^liich  he  from  time  to  time  aflliets  the  House.  He  makes  his 
points  well  and  coolly,  in  the  easy  conversational  style  best 
*tuted  to  their  genus. 

In  this  respect  a  wide  difference  is  presented  by  the  manin^r 
fff  Leatham.  He  is  one  of  the  most  determined  and  cold- 
oWwi  manufacturers  of  epigrams.  Some  of  his  produce  is 
eiCL'ediiigly  good ;  witoess  that  definition  of  the  character  of 
tbn  legislation  of  Disraeli's  Ministry  during  tlic  past  session — 
*'not  law-giving,  but  leave-taking.'"*  *  Nothing  could  be  neater 
tiian  that,  and  if  Bright  had  been  the  speaker  all  the  news|>a|K*rK 
^otild  have  nmg  the  changes  njxm  the  phrase,  and  it  wuuld 
We  served  as  a  watchword  at  Liberal  ward  meetings  up  to  next 
Qiristmas,  But  Leatliam  spoils  his  own  wit  in  giving  it  uttcr- 
Mce.  There  is  a  fatal  air  uf  delibcrute  preijaratiun  over  his 
liglitest  jokes  that  damps  human  appreciation.  He  brings  his 
•mart  things  on  to  the  platform  in  a  bundle  all  ready  made  up 
•fid labelled,  and  hands  them  over  to  the  audience  as  if  they  were 
pftt'kets  of  tea  or  half-pounds  of  sugar. 

•  A  tefcrenc*  to  tho  nlmost  imvaritid  pormiBAivi?  chanicter  of  the  tegidRtion 
^''^iQtoUid  by  the  tiovurumont. 
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Discussing  in  the  Spectator  Lockes  deBnitioii  of  wit, 
Addison  says,  "Every  resemblance  in  the  ideas  is  not  that 
which  we  call  wit  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that  gives  Delight 
and  Surprise  to  the  reader/'  Surprise,  in  the  sense  here  meanti 
is  obviously  an  essential  element  in  the  creation  of  wit.  But  it 
is  not  less  obvious  that  the  principle  should  be  carried  out 
farther  and  in  another  direction,  and  that  the  manifestation  o! 
the  flash  of  wit  or  humour  should  be  as  unexpected  as  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  congruity  of  the  apparently  incon- 
gruous, which  is  wit  itself.  No  one  likes  to  take  his  wit  in 
a  succession  of  prearranged  courses,  as  if  it  were  a  dinner  or  a 
Turkish  bath.  Is  there  anything  more  dreary  than  a  volume 
of  "  jests,''  even  though  it  embalm  fragments  of  the  choicest 
wit  of  the  age?  Can  any  one  read  the  "Book  of  Snobs  "all 
through  at  a  sitting  without  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  at  least 
of  weariness  ?  An  evident  set  purpose  is  the  pall  of  wit,  and 
Leatham's  sharp  sayings,  good  as  they  may  be  when  bom  in  his 
study,  are  all  stiff  corpses  when  the  time  comes  that  they  should 
gaily  dance  about  the  ears  of  the  public. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

MR.    PLIMSOLL. 


"  A  Working-man's  Member" — A  fiery  Celt— Plimsoll'e  Defiance— ReoonoSi- 
tion — Forster  and  the  Leadership — At  the  Seaman  Gate. 

July  15.  —  "A  Macdonald,  the  member  for  Stafford,  who  got  in 
m^b^.'-°"°^  at  the  general  election  as  ''the  working-man'« 
member,^'  has  of  late  been  under  a  cloud  with  his 
old  friends  and  supporters.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  some* 
what  susceptible  to  the  subtle  influence  of  companionships 
however  remote,  with  "  noble  lords.''  Apparently  the  best  way  t» 
meet  such  an  aspersion  would  be  to  trot  out  the  working  man,  and 
shove  him  up  against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Accordingly,  when, 
last  Thursday,  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  to- 
day for  a  vote  to  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  Prince  d 
Wales's  visit  to  India,  Macdonald  rose,  and  in  an  impressive 
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imnner  stat<»d  that  he  should  '*  feel  it  his  dooty,"  in  the  name  of 
Hie  working  man,  to  oppose  the  vote.  So  here  he  is  tonight, 
standing  far  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  is  his  modest  wont, 
oscillating  from  side  to  side  as  if  he  were  traininj^  for  the  office  of 
fvnifulum,  and  mbbinjr  himself  aWut  the  waist  with  hie  right 
Ikaati  the  while  he  emphasises  his  nothingnesses  upon  the  attention 
«f  tlie  openly  contemptuous  House  by  the  shaking  of  the  left 
forefinger. 

G.  explains  this  curious,  restless  motion  of  tlie  right  hand 
<im  his  waist,  into  the  bosom  of  bis  frock-coat,  and  back  again 
to  the  walfity  by  the  suggestion  that  Macdonald  is  feeling  for 
tke  A^g  he  drops  as  he  goes  along.  But  a  more  rational  ex- 
l^lttDxtion  is  that  the  man  is  ill  at  ea^  in  the  com]iany  in  which 
lie  finds  himself,  and  really  does  not  know  what  tu  do  with 
his  baofls,  which j  under  such  circumstances,  are  always  a  prime 


The  result  is  irritating,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that 
«tkr  habit  of  slowly  and  emphatically  uttering  riolhing,  which 
MaoJuaald  has  brought  to  provoking  perfection,  ''  Let  ine/'  he 
aid  jiist  now,  ''remind  hon.  gentlemen  of  what  'as  oeeurred 
^thin  the  past  week  "  (pause,  whilst  he  bikes  a  fresh  swing, 
puts  Ins  hand  in  the  bosom  of  Iiis  coat,  and  shows  a  eunsciousness 
«f  the  gpthering  of  heavy  frowns  on  his  brow) .  **  Last  night  there 
'^as  a  meet  in'  in  a  large  town  in  the  North  " — (another  pause,  a 
•resh  swing,  and  the  hand  is  slowly  withdrawn  from  the  bosom  of 
^'•tcoat,  and  bestowed  upon  the  roomy  waist).  "  It  was  a  large 
nieetiii^"'  (Pause.)  "  It  took  place  at  Leeds/'  (Pause:  and  the 
tUDil  slowly  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  bosom,  as  seagulls  hide  them- 
•elires  in  the  valleys  from  the  coming  storm.  The  House  is  tjuiet 
liyw,  and  listenmg.  The  expression  of  intensity  deepens  on  the 
^  of  the  orator.  Captain  Gosset  clutches  his  sword.  Oriushy- 
wwe  buries  his  chin  behind  the  barricade,)  **  An  alilennan  wax 
•*  tkf  chair  !  '* 

That  is  all  we  hear  for  some  time,  for  the  Ilouse^  highly 
tickled  by  this  absurd  anti-climax,  designed  to  prtiduce  ^uite 
other  effect,  breaks  forth  in  a  peal  of  laughter,  which  resounds 
*gaiuand  again,  and  makes  an  end  of  Miiedonald  for  the  present. 
But  be  is  irrepressible,  and  shortly  after  he  has  resumed  his  sent 
His  irritating  "  ^Ear,  Var,  \'ar,  'ear  1 "  rattles  through  the 
House;  for  even  when  he  has  had  his  turn, and  others  speak,  he 
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must  oeeds  remind  the  world  of  his  caotinued  existence  by  t 
consequential  caekliii^^. 

Locke,  who  is  not  so  f  requentl}'-  in  the  House  as  he  used  to 
and  is  not  famihar  with  this  new  feature  of  Parliameotary  de 
was  tiLken  aback  when  the  "  'Bar,  'ear^  ^ear  f  '^  suddenly  broke  out 
liehind  him  to-night,  and  displayed  a  disposition  to  ar^e 
matter. 

"The  hon.  member  says  'Hear,  hear  I '  when  I  show  he 
altofijether  in  the  wron^;:.     What  does  he  mean  ?  "" 

But  this  indicant  remark  was  only  a  fresh  proof  of  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  Locke's  mind.  Maedonald'a  "  ''Ear,  'ear,  'ear !  "  bfl 
no  more  to  do  with  arurunients  advanced  in  debate  than  the  inter- 
jections of  a  parrot  have  with  the  course  of  the  conversation  they 
interrupt.  He  had  been  sitting  unnoticed  for  some  minutesj  and 
thought  it  was  al>out  time  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  re- 
minded of  his  presence.  It  was  an  accident  —  uut'ortunate, 
perhaps,  but  not  crimina!- — that  the  cackling  should  have  fallen 
due  at  that  precise  moment.  But  Locke  need  not  have  made  such 
a  fujss  about  it. 


JuJy  16»— A  flery 
Celt, 


im 


At  one  o'clock  this  morning,  just  after  the  thi 
division  in  Committ^'e  on  the  expenses  of  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  whilst  the  bar  was  blocked 
by  the  slowly  departing  throng  of  members  who  hiid  waited  to 
hear  the  figures  announced;  Captain  Nolan,  dasluug  through  the 
half-opened  door  leading  from  the  lobby,  charged  straiglit  at  the 
crowd,  which  he  parted  right  and  leftj  iis  if  he  were  a  projectile 
from  one  of  hi^  own  impruvetl  guns.  Hushing  nj)  to  his  seat  below 
the  gangway,  he  turned  his  flushed  fat?e  and  flaiihing  eyes  towanls 
the  Chairman,  and  claimed  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  privilege. 
At  that  moment  the  Committee  had  been  cleared  for  a  division. 
The  glass  was  turned,  and  till  the  sand  mu  out  the  (■hairman 
might  not  speak  when  thus  addressed.  So  Raikes  Siit  still  whilst 
all  the  Committee  roared  at  Nolan,  instructing  him  and  entreat- 
ing him  to  sit  di>wn.  But  they  might  as  well  have  shouted  to 
Niiigara  to  stop  its  ilow.  The  blood  of  the  Nolans — a  hut  fluid 
in  the  coolest  state  of  the  thermometer — was  at  boiling  heat, 
and  with  body  erect,  head  thrown  biick,  eyes  blazing,  and  hands 
cleuche*!,  the  gallant  Captain  stood  and  glared  upon  ti 
tumultuous  Committee,    and   so   stood   till    the    interval 


fn^stedf  ibe  sand  bad  run  out^  aud  the  U>»giie  of  the  Chairman 
H18  [(Hwened. 

Presently   the    explanation    of    this   stormy    irruption   was 

/ortficoraing.     Nolan  had  phiced  upon  the  pajier  an  amendment 

to  the  rot*  of  j^lOO,  the  estimated  expense  incurred  in  the  matter 

of  proceeding  taken  against  magistrates  and  the  constabulary  in 

Ittliind  for  acts  done  by  them  in  tlie  execution  of  their  duty. 

^ol  being  in  his  place  when  the  vote  was  in  due  course  proposed, 

lie  had  lost  his  opportunity  of  stating  his  objections — ncit  finally, 

fur  he  could  do  so  \inth  precisely  equal  effect  when  the  report  of 

ibe  Committee  was  brought  up.    His  absence  was  an  iiceident  for 

wkich  certainly  neither  the  Chairman  nor  the  Committee  was  to 

hlaine,  and  with  an  ordinary  member  and  on  an  English  Bill  would 

never  have  been  heard  of  out  of  family  circles.     But  looking 

through  those  distorting  si>eetacles  which  he  hastens  t«»  put  on, 

Nolan  beheld  the  Government  deliberately  drawing  up  a  deep 

«i««igii  to  prevent  his  doing  justice  to  Ireland  by  moving  this 

pstftieular  and  important  amendment ;  saw  the  Chairman  of  Cam- 

niitU?es,  bribed  by  the  promise  of  increased  salary,  give  bin  consent 

t<J become  an  accomplice  in  the  fell  design;  and  watched  with 

i*ge  and  eeom   as  many  as  fifty   or   sixty    otherwise    upright 

Engliali  gentlemen  agree  to  do  their  part  in  the  plot  by  blocking 

«p  the  bar  at  the  very  moment  when  he  would  have  entered  the 

Houfel 


Juij  ».-pUm-  When,  at  a  (piarter  past  four,  public  business 
'**"'*  commenced,  the  Huuse  presented  its  upual  asj«K't, 
lave  that  it  was  perhaps  except iotially  crowded,  in  anticipation 
'f  a  statement  on  the  course  of  public  business  which  the 
nfiinier  was  prepared  to  make.  The  last  question  on  the 
pnnted  list  was  one  by  Charley,  and  was  concerned  w  ith  the  fate 
4  the  Infanticide  Bill.  Disraeli  rising  to  answer  this  query, 
piT»ceeded  to  say  that  when  the  other  day  Ihirtington  had  asked 
nifli  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  Ibe  fate  of  Bills  on  the 
orders,  he  had  felt  a  ditEculty  in  replying,  it  having  been  put 
without  notice.  He  had  also  been  iuttuunced  by  extreme  anxiety 
'^gttthe  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  pussi^d  this  session.  If  the 
A^cultural  Holdings  Bill  were,  as  he  hud  h<jped,  to  pass  through 
lV»niniittce  tins  week,  they  slmuld  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
llip  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.     But  that  was  not  uuw  hkely,  and 
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he  saw  with  unfeigned  and  unaffected  regret  the  impossihility  d 
passing  the  Bill  this  session.  He  could  promise  the  House  thit 
if  next  session  he  occupied  the  position  he  now  held^  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  Bill. 

Goschen  having  briefly  expressed  his  deep  feeling  of  regnt 
that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  should  h&ve  been  sacrificed  fn 
the  sake  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill^  Eustace  Smith  wm 
proceeding  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect^  when  the 
Speaker  reminded  him  that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  discussing  the  matter  when  the  motion  was  made  for  the 
discharge  of  the  order.  Smith  promptly  sat  down,  and  PlimsoU, 
rising  from  the  cross  bench  before  the  chair  of  the  Serjeant-ti> 
Arms,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice — 

*'  I  beg  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House/' 

The  position  occupied  was  one  from  which  it  is  not  usual  to 
address  the  House,  and  being  reminded  of  this  by  memben 
near,  he  accepted  a  seat  further  within  the  limits  of  the  House, 
vacated  in  his  favour  by  Lord  Francis  Conyngham.  Plimsolls 
who  was  evidently  labouring  under  profound  emotion,  went  on 
to  protest  against  the  abandonment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  entreating  the  Premier  *'  not  to  consign  some  thousands  of 
men  to  death.''  There  were,  he  said,  shipowners  of  burglarious 
tendencies  outside,  who  were  well  represented  inside  the  House, 
and  who  had  defeated  the  measure  by  crushing  it  under  the 
weight  of  obstructive  amendments. 

Hereupon  cries  of  ''Name,  name!''  came  from  the  Conser- 
vative benches,  to  which  PlimsoU,  whose  excitement  was  momen- 
tarily increasing,  answered — 

"  Oh,  ril  give  names." 

Standing  out  on  the  floor,  and  raising  his  arms  aloft,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Secretary  at  Lloyd's  had  told  him  that 
for  thirty  years  he  had  not  known  of  a  ship  being  broken  up  on 
account  of  being  worn  out  Ships  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
till  they  reached  some  needy  shipowner,  who  sent  them  out  to 
sea  with  a  freight  of  precious  human  life.  "  Ship-knackers" 
these  men  were  called,  and  PlimsoU  declared  that  he  had  heard 
a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  say  that  a  member  of  the  House 
was  "  nothing  more  than  a  ship-knacker." 

Amid  loud  cries  of  "  Order,"  the  Speaker  rose  and  pointed 
out  to  PlimsoU,  as  he  had  done  to  Smith,  that  the  proper  time  to 
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the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  when  the  discharge  of 
Ae  order  for  its  committal  was  moved. 

''  Very  well/^  said  Mr.  Plimsoll,  "  then  I  give  notice  that  I 
vili  on  Tuesday  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  President  of 
ibe  Board  of  Trade  whether  certain  ships  (a  list  of  which  he 
r  nid)^  which  were  lost  at  sea,  were  owned  by  Edward  Bates, 
tL  and  whether  that  gentleman  is  Edward  Bates,  a  member  of  this 
^    House.'' 

'.  At  this  point  the  excitement  of  the  House  was  scarcely  less 

g:  intense  than  that  of  Plimsoll  himself.  Exclamations  burst 
jg-  forth  from  every  side,  amid  which  Plimsoll,  rushing  towards  the 
vr  middle  of  the  floor  till  he  faced  the  Speaker's  chair,  stamped  his 
p.'  foot  and  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
^  ''I  am  determined  to  unmask  the  villains  who  sent  these 
^-  men  to  their  graves.'' 

prl  The  Speaker  rose,  and  the  shout  of  ^^  Order,  order !  "  became 
^  a  continuous  roar ;  but  Plimsoll  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
^  gesticulating  and  repeating  that  he  would  unmask  the  villains. 
p  With  some  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  resume  his  seat,  when 
'.  the  grave  voice  of  the  Speaker  was  heard  expressing  the  '*  hope 
W  thftt  the  hon.  member  for  Derby  had  not  applied  the  word  villain 
p    to  any  member  of  the  House." 

^  "I  did.  Sir,"  Plimsoll  shouted,  again  leaping  into  the  centre 

p     of  the  floor,  '^  and  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  it." 
\  The  Speaker  still  standing,  and  it  being  an  elementary  point 

*  of  the  etiquette  of  the  House  that  two  members  shall  not  at 
^  the  same  moment  be  standing  up  to  speak,  several  members 
^  endeavoured  to  bring  Plimsoll  back  to  the  bench.  But  he, 
<  violently  waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  stood  his  groimd,  and 
I  the  Speaker  proceeded  to  observe  that  "  the  observation  of  the 
F  hoo.  member  was  not  altogether  Parliamentary." 
\  '*  I  must  decline  to  withdraw  it,"  Plimsoll  said  with  em- 
L  pliasis,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  a  large  sheet  of  white 
-    F^per,  and  advancing  towards  the  table. 

The  Speaker,  whose  calm  manner  and  deliberate  accents 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  excited  demeanour  of  Plimsoll, 
added  that  as  the  hon.  member  declined  to  withdraw  the  ex- 
pression, he  must  leave  his  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Hoose. 

"  And  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  to  it,"  rejoined  Plimsoll 
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from  his  Vantage-ground  on  the  middle  of  the  floor,  "and 
there/'  he  added^  rushing  up  to  the  table  and  laying  the  piece 
of  white  paper  beside  the  Mace^  "  is  my  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Government." 

Even  after  this  Plimsoll  showed  no  disposition  to  retire  to 
his  seat,  but  still  stood  on  the  floor,  whilst  indescribable  ooft* 
fusion  reigned  on  the  benches  on  each  side.  Disraeli  showing  % 
disposition  to  rise,  Plimsoll,  violently  shaking  his  fist  at  him, 
said  some  words  the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  gathered 
above  the  din  of  voices. 

For  a  few  moments  the  Premier  stood  at  the  table  waiting 
to  speak,  whilst  Plimsoll  stood  almost  within  arm's  length  d 
him,  gesticulating  now  in  the  direction  of  Adderley,  who 
occupied  a  safe  position  at  the  remote  end  of  the  Treasuiy 
Bench.  With  great  difficulty  Plimsoll  was  got  back  to  hii 
seat,  and,  the  noise  partially  subsiding,  Disraeli  called  upon  the 
Speaker  to  "  exercise  one  of  his  highest  duties  and  reprimand 
the  hon.  member  for  Derby.''  Concluding  by  formally  moving 
that  he  be  reprimanded,  Disraeli  sat  down,  and  the  Speaker 
rising  again,  said  it  was  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Home 
that  the  member  thus  signalised  should  be  heard  in  his  place 
and  should  then  withdraw. 

Plimsoll  made  no  attempt  to  ''speak  in  his   place,"  but 
promptly  rising  and  excitedly  talking  as  he  went,  he  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  door.     Charles  Lewis,  standing  at  the  Bar,   | 
amid  a  throng  of  members   watching  the   scene,   made  some   [ 
remark  as  he  passed.     Turning  upon  him  with  a  sudden  fierce-    ■ 
ness  that   made    him   precipitately   draw  back    several    paceSi 
Plimsoll  loudly  exclaimed — 

"  Good  God !  don't  you  know  that  thousands  of  men  are 
sent  out  to  drown  ?  " 

When  the  doors  had  closed  on  Plimsoll,  the  Speaker  formally 
put  the  question  that  he  be  reprimanded.  Hartington,  whilst 
supporting  the  motion,  suggested  that  it  would  be  to  the  dignity 
and  advantage  of  the  House  if  action  might  be  deferred  to  give 
time  to  Plimsoll  to  cool  down.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Plimsoll  out,  and  who  now  returned  pale  and  breathless, 
pleaded  in  terms  which  the  House  accepted  by  loud  cheering, 
that  consideration  and  indulgence  might  be  extended  to  the  hon. 
member.     He  was,  Sullivan  testified,  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
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Jitemetit,  the  result  of  overstrained  anxietj  and  excess  of 
Work.  If  further  action  might  be  deferreil  for  a  week,  PlitDsoll 
woold  be  the  first  to  regret  what  he  had  done,  in  so  far  as  he 
httd  sinned  ajsrainst  the  decorum  of  the  House. 

Disraeli  at  once  accepted  this  ex]>hination,  and  moyed,  in 
plaoe  of  his  former  resolution,  that  Plimsoll  be  requested  to 
d  in  bis  place  on  that  day  week.  After  some  words  from 
tt  and  Bass,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Houbc^ 
subsiding  suddenly  from  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  was  the 
moment  calmly  considering'  in  Committee  the  clausee  of 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill. 


Jilr  fli-Beoon-     Plimsoll  entered  shortly  after  four  oVlock,  and 
^^*  took  his  usual  seat  below  the  gangway,  when  he 

warmly  greeted  by  members  near  him.  In  due  course  a 
of  notices  of  motion  with  respect  to  the  new  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  was  given  by  Norwood,  E.  J.  Reed,  Mac-Iver, 
^onk,  and  Eustace  Smith.  When  the  questions  had  been 
disposed  of,  Lowe,  who  had  for  some  minutes  been  standing  at 
the  bar  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  was  called  by  the  Speaker,  and 
•dronced  to  the  table  with  the  Rejxjrt  of  the  Select  Committee 
<*0  Foreign  Loans.  Plimsoll  immediately  after  rose,  and  waa 
clieered  by  some  members  below  the  gangway  on  the  Oppoeitioa 
•ide;  but  the  apfjluuso  did  not  extend  beyond  these  benches. 
^^^n,  however,  he  had  read  so  far  through  his  statement 
lu  to  make  known  his  intention  to  apologise  to  the  Speaker  of 
tiiellonse  for  his  **  transgression  of  Parliamentary  usage**/'  the 
©Wring  became  general.  It  was  renewed  even  more  heartily 
*h«n  be  added  that  he  '*  apologised  in  no  grudging  or  reluc- 
twt  spirit,  but  frankly  and  sincerely/'  At  the  same  time  he 
intimated  that  he  **  did  not  withdraw  any  statement  of  fact/' 

Having  concluded  the  reading  of  his  apology,  Plimsoll  with- 
dffw,  and  the  Speaker  called  on  the  orders  of  the  day,  the  first 
^•hieh  was  for  the  n<lj(»umed  <lebttte  on  the  motion  that  **  Mr. 
Flidttoll^  the  member  for  Perby,  for  his  disorderly  conduct 
^ fpprimanded  in  his  [)lace  by  the  Speaker."  Disraeli  rose  and 
*u  received  with  hmd  cheers.  Speaking  in  an  unusually 
^tnphatie  manner,  he  said  that  had  he  been  aware  of  the  cir- 
wiiuttanees  stated  by  Sullivan  on  the  last  (.iccaBion  this  question 
*»»  before  the  House,  he  should  not  have  moved  tlie  le^olutiun 
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now  before  them.  He  should  have  looked  npon  PlimsolVs  coo- 
duct  as  the  result  of  a  condition  of  mind  overetiained  \fj 
bis  devotion  to  a  cause  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having  be- 
come aware  of  these  facts,  he  should  have  declined  to  pna 
his  motion^  even  if  Plimsoll  had  not  appeared  in  bis  place  and 
apologised.  But  the  member  for  Derby  having  been  restored  la 
that  state  of  temper  which  becomes  a  member  of  that  assemblj, 
and  having  made  a  complete  and  satisfactory  apology  for  whifc 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  a  great  indis- 
cretion, he  should  move  that  the  order  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  be  discharged. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  motion  when  Bentindc 
pointed  out  that  Plimsoll  had  made  grave  charges  against  t 
member  of  the  House,  which  he  had  declined  to  withdraw. 
Bentinck  thought  that  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  the  How 
Plimsoll  should  be  called  upon  either  to  retract  those  charges 
or  to  proceed  further  with  them.  This  speech  was  heard  in 
silence,  and  the  Speaker  had  again  put  the  question,  iidiea 
Newdegate  rose,  amid  murmurs,  and  supported  the  view  tak« 
by  Bentinck.  No  one  offering  to  continue  the  discussion,  the 
question  was  again  put,  and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  amid 
loud  cheering. 

Aug.  1.— Forater  It  is  the  common  explanation  of  the  restless  and 
awt.^^  ^'^*^*''^  disproportionate  activity  shown  by  Forster  during 
the  session  now  practically  closed,  that  he  is 
"  bidding  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.''  That  is  the 
remark  forthcoming  whenever  he  makes  a  declaration  onanj 
subject,  from  the  county  franchise  to  the  Colonies,  and  it  ii 
worth  noting,  if  it  were  only  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
widely  spread  belief,  that  the  uncouth  Forster,  like  the  primly 
dressed  General  Trochu,  "  has  a  plan.''  This  frequent  tuwhitting 
may  have  for  grand  motive-power  the  desire  to  keep  Forster^s 
name  before  the  public,  in  the  event  of  anything  turning  up— 
Hartington  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  example.  But  it  may  be 
traced  to  the  simpler  action  of  natural  garrulity  and  the  craving 
for  food  for  vanity,  so  easily  supplied  by  the  cheers  of  an 
audience  and  the  simultaneous  occupation  of  the  leader-writers  on 
the  morning  papers.  Forster's  chances  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party  were  pushed  with  much  vigour  when^  last  Februaiyj 
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/fc  office  was  officially  declared  to  be  vaeaut.  Tbej  did  not  then 
siictieetj  in  landing  him  in  the  desired  fxjsition,  and  they  are 
not  nearly  so  good  now  as  they  were  nine  months  ago. 

A  weighty  reason  why  it  was  thought  that  Forsler  would  do 
for  leader  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  possible  candidates,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  other  one  would  not  do.     That  reason 
exists  no  longer,  for  HartingtoHj  after  the  trial  of  a  session  and 
a  recess,  stands  much  higher  in  public  opinion  than  he  did  when 
the  barren  honour  of  leadership  was  thrust  upon  him.     He  has 
mainUnned  throughout  the  session  a  quietj  manly,  and  modest 
demeanour  which  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  House.    Me 
■^was  always  tliere  wbeti  wanted,  aud  he  was  never  there  when  he 
Iwd  better  have  stayed  away — a  much  more  difficult  less<»n  for 
statesmen  to  learn.     As  a  speaker  he  has   greatly  improved  in 
elearness  of  diction  and  ease  in  delivery,  and  as  he  gets  a  firmer 
ip  on  the  great  truth  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  long 
jh  in  order  to  express  the  views  which  an  intelligent  common- 
man  holds  on  a  given  que.^tiun,  he  will  s^till  further  improve. 
Ms  style  will  not  carry  him,  or  rather  will  not  carry  his  audience, 
"tlirough  a  speech  of  longer  duration  than  twenty  minutes,  and 
liappily  there  are  not,  on  the  average,  two  occasions  in  a  session 
Mrbea  any  man  on  either  of  the  front  benches  need  speak  for  more 
ttan  twenty  minutes  in  order  to  make  clear  his  meaning  and  give 
due  weight  Uj  what  he  has  to  say.     What  Hartlngton  liad  to  say 
on  the  current  events  of  the  session  was  always  sensible,  and  was 
sometimes  conspicuously  wise. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  be  who,  by  bis  presence 
of  Bttimi  and  ready  resource,  saved  the  House  of  Commons  from 
*  li{>[)ele88  predicament  into  which  no  less  a  person  than  Disraeli 
i'ling  it  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  PlimsolPs  dance  of 
When  the  member  for  De?rby  had  been  safely  pLlotetl 
^^Tihe  bar,  and  out  into  the  cooler  air  of  the  lobby,  Disraeli, 
utteriy  distraught  by  the  excite uient  of  the  seenci  hurriedly  pro- 
powd  that  he  should  be  brought  back  and  reprimand<<l  by  tlie 
Sfjeaker.  The  House,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  silently  accjui- 
««5wl,  aad  in  a  few  minutes  Plimsoll  would  have  been  once  more 
stimding  on  one  leg  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and,  so  uugovern- 
able  was  his  passion  at  that  moment,  might  even  have  done 
•onaething  desperate  with  the  Maee^ — perhaps  made  a  clean  sweep 
fii  the  Treasury  bench  with  it*     Hartington,  interposing,  sug- 
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jvs:<o  :bjfc:  ::  s::--ri:  t*  hev.er  to  adjourn  the  debate  fori  week, 
l-v  whxh  -zzsi^  J*A^^'.\  ir.:.uld  have  had  an  opportunity  of  cooliBjS 
li  .■■»-r..  a  ^r-TV'wI  jiiio  iis-.Ttv:  evasion  of  the  di6Sculty  which  I^gndi 
:  :*-  r.-.y:  ■%-  i'i  ■:  :ei.  with  ibe  happiest  issues  as  the  event  proyei 

H.ir::r.c*'.  E  >c^?s?  farther  and  clearer  than  some  of  his  conten- 
;-.^rjn^:5  vr h  >  -jt^?  a'.w:iv>  i^r-ins  aU>ut  nith  a  telescope  to  their  eye, 
a::d  wh^.  stinririr  sayirr.tly  into  the  far  horizon^  occagiouHT 
tur./t  !o  :r.:o  a  o.-.:^-b.  He  nt-ver  truckles  even  to  his  own  wp- 
Tv-rtrr^i.  Ho  :>  r:o:  -j-.veTi  to  shudiing'  either  with  his  legs  or  hit 
^-•r.vio::  us.  He  r.cn-rr  s:'>."»ps  to  a  subterfusre,  and  scorns  to 
emkims?  :ho  cnen^.y  bv  : he  clever  little  dodg^es  permissible  on 
fr\Mi:  b.r.ohcj.  He  :<  not  a  gvnius.  and  will  never  dim  by  com- 
j>;ir:s<^r.  :ho  :jr.:c  of  F.^x.  nor  overshadow  the  greatness  of  Pitt 
In  :i  sr-ir.:o  :  r.ir'uinientar}-  strateffy  Disraeli  would  probably  g«k 
the  li.::^*-  of  hir^i.  Bi:t  he  is  a  sturdily  honest  English  gentl^ 
man.  who<e  nsme  a::d  j\?r5onal  character  are  a  tower  d 
strensr:h  :■>  hi?  *  -irty.  and  whose  leadership  is  a  pledge  that  iti 
]i">lioy  wii'.  Vo  straiirh: forward  and  intelligent,  bold  if  need  be^ 
miinly  :itv.:  tr-.u-  :i;\vay>. 

As   :  r    F  r<:or.   it    would    K*  a   rash    thing   to  say  th»t 
\u-    wi'.i    novi-r   bo    I  ho   loader   of   the    Liberal  party.      In  the 
land   ot    tho  I  !::id    tho  one-oyed   man  is  a  king,  and 
Briirht.  Lowo.  av.d  Harvoiirt   on  one  side,  as  for  various 
inoliiril'lo.  shivr   no\*ossi:y   would   drive   the   Opposition  under 
Furstor's  winir.  sup|v.^in^  Hart ington  were  to  retire  to-morrow. 
Hut  in  taUulaiiuir  onlinary  chamvs,  it  would  be  prudent  to  take 
into  aiHvunt  tho  fact  that,  except  in  rare  crises  of  political  eidte- 
ment,  it  is  tho  House  of  Commons,  not  the  country,  that  chooses 
the   loaders  of  party.     Forster  has  not  succeeded   in  endearing 
himself  to  tho  House  t^f  Commons,  and  probably  there  is  only  a 
sinofle  pors  »n  in  tho  House  who  ardently  desires  to  see  him  in 
the  position  of  leador,  and  he  sits  upon  the  front  Opposition 
liench.     Ill  the  country  principles  are  everything,  and  person- 
ality nothing  at  all.     In  the  House  of  Commons  personality  isi 
great  deal,  and  sometimes  is  held  of  weightier  account  than  a 
shade  more  or  less  of  principle.     Did    not    that   distinguished 
Conservative,    Lord    Palmerston,    hold    the    Liberal    party  in 
bondage  for  six  years  ?     And  have  not  the  Conservative  party 
even    suffered    education   at    the    hands    of    that    enlightened 
Radical^  Disraeli? 


mi 
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Absurd  as  the  etatemeDt  may  appear  to  the  practical  public 
ovtside  the  House,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  Forster  would 
hrnsh  hifi  hair,  would  refrain  from  buying  ready-made  clothing 
nerer  fits  him,  woidd  not  sprawl  in  his  seat,  would  keep 
koees  quiet  when  he  is  s|>eaking,  and  would  abstain  from 
xmseafionable  chut-kling  when  he  refers  to  *^  my  honourable 
^liend/*  or  to  "  the  noble  lord  opposite,"  his  chances  of  having 
right  to  sit  in  the  seat  out  of  which  he,  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  literally  elbowed  his  unassuming  leader,  would  be 
^neady  doubled.  Whilst,  if  he  could  only  change  his  nature, 
Hsaad  show  himself  a  modest  man  of  polished  manner,  who 
H  t-liou^ht  more  of  the  audience  he  addressed  and  less  of  liioiself , 
H  his  ultimate  success  would  be  assured.  In  the  meantime  it  is  eer- 
H  lain  the  House  of  Commons  will  accept  as  leader  the  Forster  with 
'      ^hom  it  is  now  too  familiar  only  when  it  cannot  help  itself. 


Aug.  t-Ai  Qua 


Disraeli  will,  if  he  lives  to  the  21st  of  December, 

be  seventy  years  of  age,  even  according  to  the 

^^^loderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  his  years  which  is  always 

Jted  in   polite    society,   though    Society   politely  whifipei"B 

M  its  hand   that   there  hajs  been  a  mistake  in  somebody^s 

*>tkoningj  and  that  tlie  Premier  is  at  least  three  years  older  than 

ijp  thiuks.     Still  seventy  is  not  so  old  for  a  worker  with  his  in- 

['^IWt  that  one  need  be  uttering  the  sad  farewelL     At  seventy 

^Jilmerston   was  yet  a  twelvemonth   out  uf   reach  of  the  final 

of  his  political  life;   and  for   eleven  years  after  he  had 

:lebrated  the  anniversary  that  awaits  Disraeli  he  filled  the  office 

jf  iVime   Minister,  and  led  the   House  of  Commons  as  it  had 

Jfer  been  led  before,  and  has  been  led  only  for  a  brief  inter- 

ittcnt  period  since*     Brougham  at  seventy  was  gaily  entering 

a  new  tract  of  scientilic  research  ;    and  there  are  few  things 

*iore  certain  than  that  Johnny  Russell,  who  was  a  contemporary 

^Cardinal  Wolsey's,  who  revised  and  suggested  many  alterations 

*fi  the  prtMjfs  of  De  Argtunentia  Siuenfiarum^  who  was  the  real 

"^utkor  of  the  Letters  of  Junimt^  who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Lord 

ijfiun,  and  who  introduced  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  is  quite 

"^wdy  to-day  to  form  an  Administration.    M.  Thiers,  setat  seventy- 

%Ht,  talking  to  some  out?  the  other  day,  observed  that  he  was 

?^ing  rather  tired  of  political  life,  and  must  write  a  book. 

"  I  am  weary/'  he  said ;    *'  the  hour  of  retirement  has  struck. 

t 
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I  must  think  o£  my  Memoirs.  I  commenced  that  work  forty 
years  ago,  and  as  yet  have  only  writtfin  a  few  notes.  I  wish  at 
least  to  finish  this  before  I  die:  it  will  be  my  Jast  legacy  to  the 
French  people/' 

Bryant,  who  is  the  same  age  as  Thiers,  is  now  engaged  upon 
a  history  of  the  United  States,  and  has  got  so  niuch  as  the  Intro- 
duction already  in  the  hands  of  the  printers.  Cato  began  to 
learn  Greek  at  eighty,  and  Plutarch  was  older  than  Disraeli  when 
he  commenced  to  take  lessons  In  Latin,  At  sixty -eight  Dryden 
propost^d  to  himself  to  translate  the  "  Iliad '' ;  and  about  the  same 
age  Dr.  Johnson,  yearning  after  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle 
beauties  of  the  Dutch  tongue,  applied  himself  to  acquire  thiit 
language.  Chaucer  did  not  begin  the  '*  Canterbury  Tales'*  till 
he  was  lifty-four;  and  Longfellow,  who  is  a  mere  chicken  of 
Hixty-eight,  is  turning  out  verse  every  day. 

"  At  sixty-hve,"  Gladstone  wrote  to  "  my  dear  Granville/'  in 
one  of  the  early  days  of  last  year—"  at  sixty-five,  and  after  forty- 
two-years  of  a  laborious  public  Itfe,  I  think  myself  entitled  to 
retire  on  the  present  opportunity." 

This  apparent  wail  for  rest  is  really  another  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  old  age.  When  Gladstone  proposed  to  himself  and 
^'  dear  Grauville  *'  that  he  should  retire,  he  had  simply  pictured  a 
joyaunee  of  work  of  another  sort,  and  in  his  mind's  eye  saw  him- 
self seated  in  his  study  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  astonishing  of 
the  unsuspecting  Pope.  It  is  ten  weeks  short  of  two  years  since 
that  letter  was  written,  and  we  know  how  Gladstone's  vow  of 
repose  has  been  kept.  He  has  |x>ured  out  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  and  has  shaken  the  very  foundations  of  the  Vatican. 
He  has  pleased  Whalley,  endeared  himself  to  Newdegate,  cut 
himself  adrift  from  Ireland,  and  greatly  bored  a  large  number  of 
people  who  really  cared  nothing  about  the  Vatican  Decrees,  but  wert 
obliged  to  rca^d  the  pamphlets  and  articles  because  they  were 
written  by  Gladstone,  and  were  talked  about  at  dinner  and  in 
society.  He  has  felled  at  least  one  tree,  has  sold  all  his  chinn, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  opening  of  last  session 
he  was  most  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  delivered  one  or  two  telling  speeches.  But. 
on  the  whole,  there  is  much  probability  about  the  surmise  that 
never  during  the  last  forty  years  has  Gladstone  sjient  sueh  a 
miserable  time  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  1  * 
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htU^r  to  Granville;  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  presently  lie 
Jnake  a  clean  breast  of  it,  frankly  confess  that  he  cannot  lonc^er 
life  the  life  of  the  past  session,  and  be^  that  the  yoke  may  once 
more  be  placed  upon  his  neck.  With  characteristic  impetuosity 
he  made  the  mistake  of  retiring  before  he  wa«  ripe  for  rest,  and 
utidpated  the  natural  course  of  events  by  at  leaat  ten  years. 

All  these  ancient  illustr.itions  and  modem  instances  appear  to 
show  that  Disraeli  is  as  yet  in  the  noontide  of  his  strength  and  in 
tbeheyday  of  his  genius.  But  facts  are  rather  against  the  deduction, 
'li's  personal  failure  during  the  present  session  is  one  t>f  its 
familiar  and  striking  phenomena;  and  there  was  somt*- 
Himg  about  the  manifestation  which  suggests  that  it  was  not  a 
pering  weakness,  but  an  irrevocable  lapse.  It  was  as  sudden 
«iMi complete  as  if  a  well-used  bow,  bent  just  beyond  its  strength, 
lud  cracked,  and  though,  being  of  toughest  wood  and  finest 
l«mpt;r,  it  could  still  shoot  arruvvs  in  the  sportive  game,  it  might 
nevtT  more  play  its  accustomed  part  in  the  emergency  of  battle. 
DifiiaeU  did  not,  in  that  way  familiar  to  all  hard-working  men, 
l^ually  sink,  as  if  he  were  weary,  and  wuuld,  if  he  might  havr 
«  Wief  rest,  come  back  brisk  and  ready  as  Wfore.  He  suddenly 
^ndistonishingly  broke  down  whilst  in  the  full  career  of  sueoeyy- 
Inl  leadership.  One  day  bright,  ck^ar,  high-spirited,  and  full  of 
**!«niroe,  on  the  next  he  was  hazy,  blundering,  weak,  and  certain 
Oftlj  in  the  sense  that  having  before  him  two  ways  he  would  not 
to  to  take  the  wrong  one. 

This  is  a  spectacle  painful  to  all  who,  utterly  apart  from 
p'litieal  predilection,  feel  a  strong  pei*sonal  interest  in  Disnitli, 
wdaie  as  proud  of  his  many  brilliant  successes  as  if  he  were  of 
Ibeir  own  kin  or  college.  It  would  be  a  sad  sight  fur  gods  and 
"Ben  to  behold  one  who,  by  indomitalde  [jiucik,  tireless  ruergy,  and 
uriiliant  genius,  has  won  his  way  from  un  apparently  hupeiess 
fevcl  to  the  premier  rank  of  an  English  stutesnmn,  continue  to 
Wd  his  place  on  suffemnce.  That  a  piust  genenition  of  (lir 
House  of  Commons  roared  with  laughter  at  the  pretensions  of 
llie  youthful  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  proudest  recollections  in  thi' 
Premier's  career,  as  showing  from  what  di'pths  lie  has,  single- 
ittmlcd,  fought  his  way  upwards.  But  that  a  new  geueratiuu  of 
^  House  of  Commons  should  turn  aside  from  him  to  hide  ihi* 
w)infj&isKionate  smile  would  Ik*  a  pitiful  ending. 

.Mready  we  have  iu  the  House  au  instance  of  the  melancholy 
I   i 
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that  attends  a  veteran  who,  murderous  of  liis  own  fame,  super 
iluous  lai^s  upon  the  staye  on  which  he  once  was  a  brilliant  star 
What  does  Disraeli  think  when  he  sees  rise  from  the  corner  seal 
below  the  opposite  ganf^^way  the  bowed  form  that  ocee  used  U 
spriDg  up  to  point  the  nervous  finger  at  him,  and  hears  th( 
mumbling  tones  of  the  voice  that  erewliile  rang  out  sharp  8en< 
tences  amid  the  plaudibs  of  the  crowded  ILjuse,  or  above  its  no 
leas  gmtilyin^  murmurs?*  It  is  piissing  sad  when  these  ghost 
of  great  men  feebly  walk  the  public  ways,  and  destroy  a  reputa 
tion  wliieh  no  other  hand  eould  diminish.  Who  shall  tell  hov 
niueh  the  fume  of  Brougham  was*  marred  by  that  last  twentj 
yeara  of  his  life  ?  And  how  many  times  in  the  course  o£  a  twelve 
month  are  the  admirers  of  Lord  John  Russell,  jealous  of  his  fame 
pained  by  the  meddlesome  perversity  of  the  venerable  man,  wh( 
with  an  earl^s  title,  has  sueeeeded  to  the  splendid  heritage  tha 
was  gathered  by  the  sturdy  Liberal  chief  in  the  half-eenturj 
which  followed  on  the  year  1810  ?  King  Solomon  is  by  commoi 
consent  called  "  wise''' ;  but  due  credit  is  not  paid  to  his  highes 
claim  to  the  title — that  when  he  had  proffered  him  "  what  hi 
woukl/^  he  forbi^re  to  ask  for  long  life.  Swift,  liimsidf  one  of  thi 
most  mournful  instances  of  men  who  have  lived  too  long  forthei 
reputation,  recognised  this  truth,  and  created  the  Struldbrugs. 

But  Disraeli  is,  I  trust,  many  years  distant  from  the  day  whei 
he  shall  finally  retire  from  political  life;  nor  is  such  a  proposa 
suggested.  It  is  Priam  sitting  at  the  Sea?an  gate,  watching  tb 
tight  in  the  plain  below,  that  is  recalled  to  the  mind  when  ou 
thinks  of  Disraeli's  abdication. 

*'Therp  eat  Iho  aeniors  of  the  Trojfm  rap© 
(Old  Priatn'g  chiefs,  and  most  iu  riiam's  ^mc&). 
The  king  the  first,  Tjh3'roo3tes  at  hia  sido  ; 
I>iimpui4  ttnd  Clytius,  long  in  cotmdl  triod  ; 
rauihiij^  and  Hit-etaDa,  oiilo  the  Btr«n^, 
And  next,  the  wiaost  oi  tho  revf^rend  throng  ; 
Aiit4?nor  ffmve,  smd  Kape  Uralegon, 
hennd  on  the  walls  and  Imsk'd  ht^fare  the  sun : 
Chiefs  who  no  moro  in  hloody  fights  engage, 
But  wiftG  through  time  and  nairative  with  age, 
In  aummer  daya  like  grasflhoppers  rejoitj©." 

Disraelij  fitting;  iu  the  corner  seat  behind  the  Treasury  bencl 
would  be  a  more  honoured  and  a  more  powerful  personage  in  th 

•  John  Aithur  Kotbiick, 
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Ifouseof  Commons  even  than  Priam  was  in  Troy.  He  would  not 
hare,  as  he*  would  not  need,  the  full  company  of  the  seniors*  But 
if  he  pleased,  Henley  might  figure  as  the  sage  Uealegon  ;  Lord 
Kobert  Montague,  who  has  been  sorely  wounded  by  his  nominol 
chief,  might,  on  oc^easion,  be  equal  Uy  the  part  of  Tbyma^tes  ;  and 
^resfonj-llope,  whose  correBpondt^nce  with  the  Ulysses  who 
launched  Six  Resolutions  against  the  Public  Worship  lleguktiou 
JJill  is  scarcely  secret,  would  do  credit  to  the  fume  of  Ante  nor. 

The  position  indicated  has  a  nearer  ]>anillel  in  the  life  of  Sir 
^bert  Peel,  and  is  indeed  thereby  robbed   of  its  originality. 
But  that  would  not  prove  an  insupcnible  objection  to  Dis^raeli, 
wiio  has  never  shown  a  too  stubborn  dislike  to  adopting  the 
«sample,  and  sometimes  even  the  words,  of  other  people,  and, 
^th  a  slight  re-colouriug  or  a  trifling  alteration  of  form,  pre- 
senting them  as  his  own.     As  compared  with  the  retirement  from 
office  of  Peel,  Disraeli  would  now  have  advantages  which  may, 
«nd  very  probably  will,  l>e  out  of  his  possession  if  the  act  be  de- 
%ed  over  another  year.     Peel  retired  under  the  shadow  of  a 
<!rQshing  defeat,  and  his  abdication  of  party  leadership  was  simul- 
^eous  with  the  ousting  of  his  party  from  ofRce.     Disraeli  is  at 
^be  present  moment  the  head  of  a  party  wliieli,  albeit  its  feet  are 
^f  clay,  towers  aloft  with  the  ^'excellent  brightness"  and  the 
'^terrible   form"   of    the   image   Nebuchadnezzar   saw   in   his 
Around  the  Ministry  the  prospect  is  calm  and  prosjierous 
peaceful,  as  was  the  state  of  Europe  w^hen,  a  few  weeks  Ijefon* 
the  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany,  Mr.  Hammond 
surveyed   it    from    the    window  of  the  Foreign  OlFice,  and  re- 
ported to  his  chief,  Earl  Oninville»     To  resign  the  command  at 
Wfcch  a  time  would  be  an  act  absolutely  free  from  all  comment, 
'avG  of  admiration  for  a  man  who,  after  long  labour  and  unsur- 
passed success,  sought  some  measure  of  the  rest  he  had  earned  so 
ssell 

Actually,  Disraeli  on  the  corner  seat  bchinrl  the  Treasury 
Wli  Would  not  be  one  whit  less  influential  than  Disrauli  the 
Premier  dozing  in  the  seat  assigned  to  the  holder  of  his  office,  lie 
wimldbe  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
•peaker  for  whose  cheerful  and  witty  sentences  the  assembly  would 
wait;  the  statesman  for  whose  ail  vice  parties  on  both  si<les  would 
«^fc;  and  the  experienced  counsellor,  above  suspicion  of  biiis, 
whoise  word  micrht  settle  half  the   little  difficulties  which  now 
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occasionally  disturb  the  serenity  and  waste  the  time  of  the  Hoc= 
There  is  no  man  who  could  play  such  a  r^le  with  the  grsee, 
skilly  and  the  bonhomie  of  Disraeli ;  and  not  its  least  winning 
commendation  is  that  its  prompt  acceptance  by  him  might  spa 
for  many  years  to  come  one  whom  England  would  not  willing 
let  die. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


THE    QUEEN    OPENS    PARLIAMENT, 

^My  Soene  In  the  Lords— Sir  Stafford  NorfchcoteV  Oratory— Orant-Dulf" 
Sir  Stafford  Northoote  and  Lord  Hampton — Mr.  Lowe's  Lodk. 


»tbe  Lords. 


The  scene  in  tbe  IIouRe  of  Lords  to-day  was  not 

indebted  for  any  portion  of  its  splendour  to  the 

if'ofy  of  sunlight  falling  through  the  richly  stained  windows 

*^the  chamber.     It  was,  in  truth,  as  murky  a  day  as  mis^ht 

^1  and  before  the  company  began  to  assemble  the  House  looked 

*'  tbe  drearier  by  reason  of  the  alterations  made  in  it  to  meet 

*^<J  Deoessities  of  the    great  oecaeion.     The  rows  of  cushioned 

*^te  had    all    been    deprived    of   their   backsj    and   so   placed 

***>   an  equality   with    the   woolsack,    whilst    narrow   benches, 

*o^ered  with  dull  crimson  cloth  of  a  shade  distinctly  different 

^in  that  of  the  permanent  seats,  were  set  about  in  different 

Pinions  of  the  chamber.     Thus  the  cross  benches  in  front  of 

*Qe  bar,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  accustomed  to  sit  and 

^bence  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  used  to  speak,  were  placed 

***Dgitudinally,  and  the  space  thus  gained  was  filled  in  with  the 

^*^row  strips  of    raised  plank  referred   to.     The   confusion  of 

^louT  was  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  it  received  a  final  touch 

f  discordance  when  the  peers  assembled,  dressed  in  robes  of  yet 

Mother  shade  of  the  all-jxjrvading  crimson. 

Compensation  was  to  be  found  by  glancing  to  the  right  of 
'he  throne,  where,  in  close  clusters,  sat  some  hundreds  of  ladies 
full  evening  dress,  wherein  a!l  the  softer  colours  of  the 
l^nbow  were  represented  and  sweetlj'  blended.  Happily,  the 
^*die8  preponderated  in  point  of  nuuilxT,  and  reduced  as  nearly 
te  possible  to  the  minimum  the  inartistic  effects  of  the  oddly 
^J^e  cloaks  of  the  peers,  which  seemed  all  mislits.  The  whole 
^^  the  floor  of  the  House,  save  the  front  row  of  benches  and 
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the  seats  improvised  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  between  the 
bar  and  the  woolsack^  was  occupied  by  ladies^  whilst  a  brigkt 
garland  ran  round  the  full  length  of  the  gallery  to  the  rights 
continued  in  the  opposite  gallery  for  two-thirds  of  its  extent, 
and  met  in  a  tangled  skein  of  colour  in  the  Strangers'  Gallay. 
Where  the  garland  stopped,  in  the  gallery  to  the  left  of  thi 
throne,  the  Lord  Mayor  sat,  and,  dressed  in  his  richest  robes^ 
toned  off  the  colour  till  it  was  lost  in  the  quiet  uniform  of  tt 
attach^  of  the  German  Embassy,  who  leaned  over  the  railingf 
at  the  extreme  end.  Baron  de  Grancy,  military  attach^  of  tbe 
French  Embassy,  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
near  him  Sir  John  Glover,  his  breast  glittering  with  medab 
won  in  many  a  dashing  enterprise. 

According  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, the  peeresses  had  had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  whole 
of  the  benches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  (save  the  first)  to  the 
left  of  the  throne ;  the  daughters  of  peeresses  had  the  second 
line  of  seats  in  the  rows  to  the  right ;  behind  them,  in  the  left- 
hand  gallery,  and  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery,  were  the  untitled 
ladies  who  had  obtained  tickets  of  admission ;  whilst  the 
friends  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  occupied  the  long  gallery  to 
the  right. 

Amongst  the  earlier  arrivals  of  the  peers  was  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  scarcely  recognisable  in  the  gay  uniform  of  a  loid- 
lieutenant.  Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  Cardwell,  and  Lord  Hampton 
came  in  fully  robed  in  their  scarlet  cloaks,  tippeted  with  ermine, 
and  tied  at  throat  and  shoulder  with  broad  bows  of  black  ribbone. 
By  one  o'clock  the  ladies  were  nearly  all  seated,  and  the  peers 
began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  taking  up  their  places  on 
the  front  benches,  and  amongst  the  closely  packed  rows  of 
seats  before  the  bar.  Like  the  temporal  peers,  the  Bishope 
had  relinquished  their  usual  seats,  retaining  only  the  front 
bench. 

The  seats  at  the  back  of  this  were  railed  off,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  Early  arrivals  of 
this  distinguished  body  were  the  Spanish  Minister  and  Greneril 
Schenck,  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  his  rank  in  the  American  Army.  Count  Beust,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  was  the  first  representative  of  the  great 
European  Powers  to  present  himself,  and  he  took  his  seat  at  the 
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«ui  of  the  front  bench  furthest  from  the  throne.  The  tall 
fgnne  of  Count  Munster  was  presently  seen  towering  hig^h 
ihore  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  with  whom,  in  passinjj^,  he 
rtopped  to  chat.  Coant  Schouvaloff  took  his  seat  next  to  Count 
Beust,  then  Count  Munster  placed  himself;  then  the  Marquis 
d'Haa^oart ;  and  late  and  last  Musurus  Pacha,  glittering;  with 
gold  lace,  diamonds,  and  ortlers  of  merit,  and  enpped  with  a 
plain  crimson  fez.  Whilst  the  Queen  yet  t-arried,  the  repre- 
ientatives  of  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  and  Turkey 
ciiitted  in  friendliest  fashion,  and  it  might  have  occurred  to 
(rtthorne  Hardy,  who  eame  in  and  stotKl  fyr  a  moment  looking 
on,  that  his  official  occupation  was  seriously  threatened  with 
atinction. 

TMiea    the    Bishops   arrived,    preceded    by   the   Bishop   of 
^chfield,  who  had  the  bench  aU  to  himself  for  nearly  half  an 
ioor,  they  disposed    themselves   partly  on    the   solitary   bench 
ed  for  them,  and  princijjally  on  the  broad-cushioned  beneb 
in    tnmt  of   the   woolsack.      That   their   lordships    wore   their 
hkwn  Wiis   occasionally    made  clear ;    but  like  the   rest   of   the 
I>eers  of  Parliament,  they  had  thrown  over  their  ordinary  dress 
tbe  loose-fitting  robe  of  crimson,  in  their  case  distinp^iiished  by 
a  deep  tippet  of  ermine  falling  half-way  down  the  back.     Then 
cskine  the  Judges,  in  wigs  and  gowns,  and  sat  down  doa^dos  on 
^he  other  broad-cusliioned  beneh  in  front  of  the  woolsack*     It 
•oemed  hard  work  for  all  their  learned  lordships  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  so  email  a  space,  but  its  elasticity  was  further  demon- 
sttated  when  five  minutes  later  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  entered, 
tad  had  to  be  accommodated-     At   twenty  minutes  to  two  the 
*/>td  Chancellor  entered,  prece<led  by  the  mace,  and  took  his 
«eat  on  the  woolsack.     Then  it  seemed  as  iP,  Bave  for  the  Throne 
ainlthe  chair  to  the  right  of  it,  there  was  no  empty  place  in 
ill  the  Chamber. 

Up  to  this  time  semi-ilarkness  reigned  in  the  House,  and 
4  thin  mist  partially  obscured  the  long  lines  of  colour  that 
le<i  up  to  the  solitary  empty  space  where  the  throne  stood,  with 
tK*  State  robes  of  the  Sovereign  spread  open  ui>on  it.  At  a 
signal  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Rood  of  light  fell  uj>on  the 
^•tit*  from  the  gaseliers  in  the  roof,  lighting  n[\  the  fair  faces, 
the  softly  coloured  dresses,  and  the  boundless  wealth  of  Jewellery 
that  glistened   ou   arm   and    neck    and  breast   and   head,   and 
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trembled  like  a  sea  of  light  with  every  movement  of  the 
wearers. 

Whilst  the  bazz  of  conversation  which  the  sadden  trans- 
formation scene  thus  simply  effected  was  at  its  height^  the  Doke 
of  Teck  entered  unnoticed,  and  stood  near  the  steps  to  the  left  of 
the  throne.  A  few  minutes  later,  with  a  swift  rustling  sound, 
the  whole  company  rose  to  their  feet,  and  silently  welcomed  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  entered, 
escorted  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  royal  ladies  were  led  to  the  woolsack,  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  vacated,  and  were  seated  facing  the  throne.  The 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  wore  a  dress  of  blue  velvet  trimmed  with 
sable.  Her  head  was  adorned  with  a  coronet  of  diamonds,  and 
as  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  general  company,  there  might  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  scarlet  ribbon  worn  crossways  over  her 
breast  and  caught  behind  by  a  diamond  clasp. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
wore  the  unsightly  peer^s  robe,  but  imdemeath  were  plainl/ 
visible  on  the  one  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  a  field-marshal  of  the  army.  The  Royal 
Dukes  sat  at  the  end  of  the  front  Opposition  bench  closer  to 
the  throne. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  head  of  the  royal  processioB 
arrived,  in  the  persons  of  the  four  gorgeously  clad  heralds,  who, 
bowing  low  as  they  passed  before  the  royal  ladies  seated  on 
the  woolsack,  crossed  and  took  up  a  position  to  the  left  of  the 
throne.  Then  followed  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  Clarenceux  King 
of  Arms,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  th« 
Black  Hod,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who,  each  stopping  to  bov 
to  the  two  duchesses,  crossed  over,  and,  with  other  official 
and  Court  dignitaries,  stood  in  a  dazzling  group  to  the  left  of 
the  throne. 

Once  more  the  company  rose,  as  the  Queen  entered,  the  Ma^ 
quis  of  Winchester  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  preceding  her,  the 
one  bearing  the  cap  of  maintenance  and  the  other  clasping  with 
both  hands  the  sword  of  state.  As  the  Queen  turned  to  the  left 
to  take  her  place  on  the  throne,  the  Princess  of  Wales  lightly 
stepped  forward  and  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  the  woolsack,  her 
slight  figure  set  with  great  advantage  between  those  of  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  Qaeen  was  dressed   in   a  robe  of  imperial   purple,  so 

«ark  that  it  might  Imve  passed  for  black.     On  her  head,  sur- 

'nouuting'   the    white   pointed   cap   familiar   in    many   o£   her 

portnkits,  was  a  miniature  crown  of  diamonds.     Round  her  neck 

was  a  maE^nifieent  nec'klace  of  diamonds  ;  a  larg'e  diamond  glia- 

teoed  like  a  star  on  her  hrevLst ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  Order  of 

the  Garter  shone  on  the  broad  blue  band  of  ribbon  worn  across 

lier  sboalder.      Conspicuous  amongst  so  much  i?plendour  were 

the  simple  black  fan  her  Majesty  carried^  and  the  black  gloves 

'wbich  covered  hands  and  wrists. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Princess  Louise,  who  followed 
cloee   behind,   accompanied    her   Majesty    to    the    throne,    and 
daring  the  ceremony  remained  standing*  on  either  side.     The 
l*ri.!ice6s  Louise  wore  a  dress  of  lilac  silk,  slashed  with  bars  of 
lilau!k  velvet,  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  a  maize-coloured  frock, 
trimmed  with  dark  green  velvet.     As  the  Queen  took  her  seat 
on  the  throne  she  nearly  lost  her  crown,  owing  to  the  entangle- 
ment of  her  long  white   strings,  which  fell  backward  from  the 
cap,  and  which,  as  her  Majesty  seated  herself,  caught  under  her 
dress  and   almost  pulled  the  Ciip  off  her  head.     The   Princess 
Beatrice  succeeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  rescuing  the  strings, 
»rid  a  footstool  being  placed  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Her 
^lajesty  was  finally  arranged  on  the  throne,  the  robe  of  state 
being  partly  thrown  over  her  left  shoulder  by  the  Princess  Louise. 
The  company  remained  standing  till,  by  a  slight  gesture,  the 
^ueen   commanded  them  to  be  seated,   and  a  pause   followed 
whilst  Black  Rod  was  despatched   to  summon    the  Commons, 
during  this  interval,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  hati  gone  out  to 
taeet  (he  procession,  and  had  returned  in  the  train  of  the  Queen, 
«tood  behind  the  Prince  of  Wales's  chair.     The  Marquis  of  Win- 
^'tester,  with  the  cap  of  maintenance,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  to  the  right;  the  Duke  of  Eichraond    (his  uniform  now 
Wden  under  his  peer's  robe)  to  the  left ;  whilst  the  Lord  Privy 
^^\,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  stood 
l^d'ore  the  throne. 

The  jjerfect  silence  which  reigned  through  the  chamber 
^kr  the  Queen  was  seated  was  broken  by  the  rush  of  many 
leet,  ami  from  behind  the  Bar  were  seen  advancing  the  Speaker 
otthe  House  of  Commons,  with  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  carrjdng 
^^  maee,  and  close  at  their  heels  a  turbulent  throng*     These 
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were  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons/'  to  whom  % 
portion  of  the  speech  was  specially  addressed,  and  when  they 
had  arranged  themselves^  not  without  considerable  noise  and 
some  cries  of  "  Order  !  "  from  noble  lords  comfortably  seated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  the  Lord  Chancellor  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  and,  kneeling,  offered  her  Majesty  the  document 
containing  the  speech.  The  Queen  mutely  signed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  keep  it,  and,  rising,  his  lordship  returned  to  his 
old  position  by  the  empty  chair  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  there 
read  the  speech  in  a  voice  which  resounded  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  chamber. 

When  the  end  was  reached  the  Queen  rose,  and  bowing  first 
to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  walked  out,  followed  by  the 
Princesses  and  the  procession,  having  opened  Parliament  withoot 
uttering  a  single  word.  As  she  departed  the  brilliant  compaoj 
rapidly  melted  away,  and  the  Session  of  1876  had  commenced. 

Feb.i4.— SirStaf-  For  a  man  who,  as  he  wrote  to  "  my  dear  Gran- 
Omto^''^"^^*'  ville ''  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  "  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  and  after  forty-two  years  of  a 
laborious  public  life,"  thought  himself  "entitled  to  retire/' 
Gladstone  is  uncommonly  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
House,  and  is  singularly  ready  to  fling  himself  into  debate. 
To-night  he  sat  with  both  gloves  off,  taking  notes  voluminously 
under  the  very  nose  of  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  moving  in 
Committee  the  resolutions  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  Lowe  was  at  it  too,  with  his  meIno^ 
anda  held  within  an  inch  of  his  eyebrows,  and  the  gleam  of 
battle  lighting  up  his  benevolent  visage.  On  the  whole  the 
position  was  rather  a  trying  one  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  but  he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  and  his  speech  was 
a  model  of  conciseness  which  Cross  would  do  well  to  take  home 
and  study. 

That  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  was  testified  by  his  speech  on 
introducing  the  Commons  Bill,  is  developing  in  an  alarming 
manner  evil  tendencies  that  have  been  apparent  ever  since  his 
success  in  the  matter  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill.  One  of 
these  failings  is  a  taste  for  archasological  research ;  the  other 
for  what  in  theatrical  parlance  is  known  as  "  playing  to  the 
gallery.''     To   begin  at  the   beginning   is   an   excellent  rule; 
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i    hi  when  one  having  charge  of  a  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of 
I     Cummons  in  the  year  of  grace  1S76  goes  back  to  the  year  1801, 
aaJargijes  in  detail  for  and  ao^ainst  legislation  which  took  place 
tliea,  it  would  seem  to  be  pushed  a  little  too  far.     What  the 
i/ouBe  of  Commons  wanted  to  know  from   Cross  was,  what  was 
ie  giiing  to  do  about  eomninus   t-o-day^  earing  little  what  he 
tli(njght  of  the  disposal  of  the  question  in    l8Ui,  seeing  tliat 
many  places  which  at  that  date  were  commons  are  now,  in  the 
vnguage  of  the  Licensing  Aetj  ''populous  places, "     But  Cross 
Would  have  his  innings;  and  when  he  had  exhausted  1801  he  can^e 
wp,  fresh  and  smiling,  on  1845.     In  the  same  way  he  is  not  to  be 
denied  his  carefully  prepared  but  woefully  familiar  little  perora- 
tion, in  which,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  be  litters  some  amiable 
•spiralions  after  the  welfare  of  our  old  friend,  the  Working  Man, 
or  as,  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  originality,  he  generally  calls 
liim,  *'  the  labouring  classes/'     Then  there  follows  the  inevitable 
cln?er  from  members  below  the  gangway  oi)p(>site ;    some  one 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  good  intention  with  which  the  Con- 
ative    Home   Secretary   paves  the   common  causeway ;    and 
ross,  with  an  annotated  copy  of  his  Bill  on  his  knee,  sharply 
tfima  over  the  pages  with  an  air  of  absorbing  interest,  which  in- 
liTnates  that  he  does  not  hear  these  trifling  compliments,  but  is 
looking  for  something  in  the  Bill. 

Stafford  Northeote  is  a  bigger  man  than  Cross,     lie  is  indeed 
^ig  L'nouy;h  to  forget  himself  when  addressing  the  House,  in  the 
©etise  that  Gladstone  and  Bright  forget  themselves,  and  in  the 
^fitxm  that  Stansfeld,  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  other  ofRcial  small  fry^ 
do  not.     His  task  to-night  was  most  diflieult ;  his  aeeomplish- 
tatmt  of  it  lel't  little  to  be  desired.     Nothing  could  be  clearer 
tlian  his  marshalling  of  facts.     Ik*  possesses  few  natural  gifts  of 
"ratory,  save  the  prime  one  of  capacity  to  make  a  clear  statement 
<>Dao  involved  cju^e;  and  it  is  pretty  to  note  that  his  solitary  af- 
fectation of  oratorical  grace  is  strictly   copied   from    Disraeli's 
maancr.     When  the  Premier  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  certain 
pitch  in  his  argument  he  indulges  in  a  curious  gesture,  which  he 
itt  his  turn  must  have  acquired  from   observation  of   children 
fcothing.     With  elbows  pressed  closely  against  his  sides,  hands 
open  and  slightly  turned  inwards  towards  ciicli  other,  he  is  accus- 
tomed  in  the  beat  of  his  oratorical   passion   to  throw  out   his 
tiaodiiy  palnifi  upwards,  jerkily  towards  the  House,  as  if  he  were 
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splashing  it  with  water  which  reached  up  to  his  own  breast.  Thk 
is  a  gesture  which  Northcote  has  caught  to  perfection,  and  now 
there  remains  for  him  only  to  consider  on  aesthetic  grounds 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of  acquisition. 

Feb.  15.— Grant-     Grant-Duff,  who  rarely  comes  to  the  House  now, 
^°*'  looked  in  to-night.     He  is,  I  always  fancy,  the 

most  aggressively  intellectual-looking  man  of  the  present  goie- 
ration.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  his  birthplace  should  chance 
to  be  named  Eden.  But  it  should  have  been  Eden  before  the 
Fall,  and  that  it  is  unhappily  otherwise  is  indicated  by  the  postil 
direction,  which  instantly  brings  us  down  from  the  clouds  hy 
adding  to  the  address  the  words,  "  near  Banff.''  That  is  the 
one  flaw  in  Grant-Duff's  self-serenity,  the  drop  that  embitters 
the  wine  of  his  life.  Eden  would  have  been  bearable;  but 
''  near  Banff  ! " 

Taking  Banff  as  standing  for  mankind  and  mundane  a&iis 
generally,  we  may  put  it  that  Banff  is  the  bane  of  Duff's  exist- 
ence. He  could  get  along  very  well  if  his  soul  were  not  daily 
vexed  by  the  general  density  of  the  minds  with  which  he  comes 
into  contact,  and  with  the  particular  incompetence  of  our  public 
men.  He  has  struggled  long  and  nobly  to  regenerate  the  world 
in  which  he  finds  his  mind  engulphed  and  tarnished,  as  a  meteor, 
falling  from  the  starry  sky,  is  suddenly  dulled  and  extinguished 
amid  the  clay  of  a  ploughed  field.  He  mingled  freely  with 
contemporary  youth  in  the  academic  grove,  what  time  stem 
manhood  was  engaged  upon  the  architectural  undertaking  since 
so  grandly  accomplished.  He  did  not  disdain  to  wear  such 
honours  as  our  poor  Universities  have  at  their  disposal.  He 
wrote  a  book  in  which  "  European  Polities "  were  not  only 
"  studied,"  but  were  directed.  Later  he  took  a  "  Pohtical 
Sui'vey,"  in  which  everything  was  settled  for  the  present  gene- 
ration, and  the  expense  of  town  houses  and  other  charges  inci- 
dental to  attendance  upon  the  supererogatory  meetings  of  a 
superfluous  Parliament  might  have  been  spared,  not  only  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
the  other  distinguished  assembly  known  as  Convocation.  He 
has  been  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 
has  descended  to  the  care  of  the  pettier  interests  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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From  distaDt  Elgin  he  laaa  at  stated  intervals  instructed 
the  world  on  current  events,  and  tlie  world  has  tnrned  a  deaf 
ear  to  a  voice  attuned  for  finer  tympanums  than  the  waves  of 
sound  are  wont  to  strike  ag-ainst  in  the  g^oss  atmosphere  of 
Banff.  He  has  no  joy  in  life  outside  himself j  and  walks  in 
lonely  misery  amidst  the  strange  people  who  exist  around  him. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  sad  thing-  when  a  superior  heing  thus  gets 
astray  in  a  lower  x>lanet,  like  a  mental  Gulliver  cast  adrift  on 
Lilliput.  The  inhabitants  are  many  in  numljer,  and  hopelessly 
bind  him  with  the  tiny  threads  of  their  ignorance,  their  pre- 
judice, and  their  folly. 


I 
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Feb.  18.-SIr  Staf- 
ford Northcote 
on  iiord  Hamp- 
ton. 


There  was  a  stout  fig^ht  in  Committee  to-m^ht 
on  the  vote  for  the  salary  of  Lord  Hampton  on  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  First  Civil  Service 
Commissioner.  The  opposition  was  grounded 
on  the  allegations  that  the  office  wavS  a  sinecure  speeially 
created  for  the  profit  of  Lord  Hampton  j  that  his  lordship  was 
at  the  time  of  his  appoiatment  past  the  dge  at  which  civil  ser- 
vaDts  are  superannuated ;  and  that  in  any  ease  his  salary  was 
jg500  a  year  more  than  his  predecessor  had  received.  Anderson 
referriag  to  the  noble  lord  as  ^'an  ornamental  commissioner/' 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  springing  up,  warmly  observed, 
amidst  prolonged  laughter,  that  he  "  must  protest  against  Lurd 
Hampton  being  in  any  sense  considered  as  an  ornamental  com- 
missioner/^ 

On  a  division  the  vote  was  agreed  to  by  87  votes  against  ii'Z. 
The  Committee  immediately  divided  again  on  an  amendment  by 
Mundella  to  reduce  the  vote  hy  ^500.  In  this  case  the  Minis- 
terial majority  was  reduced  to  16,  a  progress  much  cheered  by 
the  Opposition. 


Feb.   2L  -Mr 
Lowe's  lack. 


Many  people  have  wondered  how  it  should  have 
come  to  be  a  settled  point  in  the  opinion  of  poli- 
ticians that  Lowe  will  never  l>e  the  leader  of  the  party  lie  adorns. 
In  respect  of  keenness  of  intellect  and  classical  culture  he  has  not 
his  superior  on  the  front  Opjjosition  bench;  as  a  parliamentary 
debater  only  Gladstone  and  Bright  excel  him.  Mentally  to  com- 
pare him  witb  Harcourt,  for  example,  is  to  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
a  rough  nugget  of  gold  linked  with  a  specimen  of  Brummagem 
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lljouterie,  oniate  in  workmanship  and  brilliant  with  bits  o( 
coloured  glass.  Yet  Harcourt's  chance  of  leading  the  Liberals  in 
the  House  of  Commons^  absolutely  infinitesimal  as  it  is^  Lb  pie- 
ferable  to  Lowe's.     How  should  this  be  ? 

Lowe  himself  supplied  the  answer  to-night,  and  it  might  well 
stand  alone  without  enlargement  or  illustration.  In  order  to 
lead  a  popular  assembly  one  must  sympathise  with  it,  or  at  least 
understand  it  Lowe's  speech  to-night  on  the  Suez  Canil 
debate  demonstrates  his  positive  inability  to  understand  ihb 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  people.  No  one  has  keener  sight  for  a  canker-spot  in  a 
fair  and  apparently  healthy  body  than  Lowe.  He  swoops  down 
on  a  solecism  like  a  hawk  on  a  sparrow.  But  he  can  only  see 
the  solecism  or  the  canker,  and  whether,  counting  all  the  cost,  it 
is  worth  exposing,  is  a  consideration  he  is  unable  to  take  into 
account. 

Just  as  he  is  by  physical  infirmity  obliged  to  read  his  papers 
through  a  microscopic  lens,  so  through  mental  infirmity  he 
takes  a  microscopical  view  of  questions  of  State  policy.  An 
inscrutable  but  all-wise  Providence  has  deprived  him  of  the 
sense  of  perspective.  Thus,  when  he  came  to  look  at  the 
question  of  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in  the  canal, 
and  observed  that  £100,000  had  been  paid  to  Rothschild  as 
commission  on  the  arrangement  for  the  transference  of  the 
purchase-money,  that  feature  seemed  to  him  to  be  exactly  the 
same  size  as  anything  else  in  the  prospect  he  was  regarding,  and, 
lying  conveniently  under  the  lens  of  his  microscope,  he  came 
down  to-night  and  devoted  much  fervour  and  skill  to  its  exposi- 
tion, to  the  total  exclusion  of  consideration  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  effect  which  the  purchase  might  have  upon  England's  in- 
ternational position. 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  wise,  unless  it  were  that  re- 
ference to  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  little  crow  of  trium^ 
because,  when  he,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  a  pay- 
ment of  three  millions  odd  to  make  to  a  foreign  state,  so  &r 
from  incurring  a  charge  of  £100,000,  he  had  actually  made 
the  neat  little  commission  of  £5,000.  The  matter  thus  put, 
Lowe's  triumph  was  legitimate.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  dev^ 
and  desirable  thing  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
a    sum    of   three   millions   to   pay    to   a   foreign  state,  should 
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mrablj  have  saved  £5,000  by  a  careful  study  of  tlie  ex- 
4iage  market  and  the  prom|>t  seizure  of  a  favouniUe  openint^  ; 
and  the  cleverness  becajne  ail  the  more  brilliant  when  contrasted 
with  the  action  of  a  Governtnei^t  who  had  a^.^tuidly  paid  £100,000 
in  order  to  effect  an  interchan«^e  of  four  rnillionti.  But  here  be- 
eomee  apparent  Lowe'^s  fatal  failin<^.  He  was  utterly  blind  to 
the  importance  and  significance  of  the  facts  that,  whilst  the 
ttAQsaction  in  which  the  .€5,000  was  saved  was  one  in  whieh 
Ko^land  bad,  not  without  a  smarting*;  sense  of  degradation,  ])aid 
«D  indemnity  she  had  loner  pr(>ieste<l  she  would  not  pay,  the 
triDsaction  in  which  the  £1!H^,^0^)  had  been  lavished  in  oommis- 
rioii  was  one  p<jpularly  believed  to  have  perpetually  secured  an 
open  highway  to  India,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  lifted 
Ingland  high  in  the  estimation  of  Foreign  Powers.  Moreover,  it 
WW  the  Gladstone  Ministry  that  paid  the  Alabama  claims  ;  it 
was  the  Disraeli  Ministry  that  bouglit  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 

Here  were  two  events  held  by  common  consent  to  be  typical 
of  the  two  extremes  of  a  cringing  domestie  p'^licy  and  a  spirited 
foreign  policy;  and  in  the  very  heyday  of  the  Mouse  of  Com- 
DWiw'  newborn  enthusiasm  for  the  latter,  with  the  popular 
icckim  at  the  news  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  ringing  in  his 
WB,  Lowe  haggled  about  an  item  ol'  a  hundred  thousand 
poQinlg  in  the  purchase  money,  and  wnth  a  Ix'witehing  air  of 
K|y|||df  liske*!  the  House  to  admire  the  Minister  who  had 
H9RHi^,O0O  in  settling  a  debt  paid  oti  strict  cM>mmercia) 
principles  as  being  the  chea[)est  way  of  purchui^ing  the  for- 
bemaoe  of  a  choleric  nation  that  possessed  Dahlgren  guns  and 
MoDitorsI 

Disraeli  is  a  man  of  considerable  resources,  and  is  gifted 
with  a  larger  share  of  constructive  genius  than  might  be 
thought  by  j>eople  who  form  a  judgment  on  this  point  only 
hy  n^ing  his  novels.  But  if  for  a  full  week  he  had  given 
hk nights  and  days  to  contriving  a  plan  by  whieh  the  eritieism 
of  the  Opposition  on  the  Egyptian  stroke  of  State  should  not 
«>tilybe  uuUified,  but  should  be  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hougeof  Commons  and  abominable  in  the  ears  of  the  public,  he 
cwU  not  have  devised  anything  better  than  Lowe  ac<;omplished 
^  this  brief  passage  of  bis  speech  to-night.  An<l  yet  here  was 
Lowe  peering  ronnd  the  house  in  pal|}ahle  astonishment  at  the 
^wiret  t>f  derisive  cheering  that  followed  his  argument,  apparently 
i 
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wondering  whether  he  had  unconsciously  upset  an  inkpot  or  acci-  J 
dentally  knocked  a  tumbler  of  water  over  Forster's  legs,  which 
were,  as  usual,  loosely  disposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sett 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  much  to  the  terror  of  Lyon 
Playfair,  who  also  affects  that  quarter,  and  will  certainly  some 
day  be  trodden  on  by  his  burly  colleague.  There  is  no  »jk 
peal  from  the  general  verdict,  that  Lowe  will  never  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  anything  other  than  a  free  lance,  a  cap- 
tain of  forlorn  hopes,  whose  value  as  an  ally  is  chequered  by  the 
gaping  wounds  he,  sometimes  undesignedly,  inflicts  upon  tiie 
friends  he  cherishes  and  the  cause  he  has  espoused. 


CHAPTER   X. 

MR.  Disraeli's  decadence. 


The  Mayor  of  Lostwithiel— Nobbling  the  Ballot-box — The  Major  on  theWB^ 
path  -Mr.  Fawcett  as  Diogenes — A  portentous  Quarrel — Mr.  Dimd?! 
Management. 

Feb.  29.  -  The  Dilke  made  his  annual  speech  on  Unreformed 
Sei."'^'*^  Corporations.  Better  than  ever.  Amongst  the 
many  good  stories  he  told  was  one  about  the 
^layor  of  Lostwithiel.  It  seems  that  when  his  worship  get* 
drunk  an  effort  is  made  to  get  him  on  the  bridge  which  crossei 
the  river  and  push  him  over  the  borough  boundary  line  into  the 
county,  where  he  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  police. 

As  he  himself  is  the  chief  magistrate,  and  practically  theco^ 
poration,  a  difficulty  naturally  arises  when  he  is  summoned  for 
getting  drunk  within  the  borough  limits. 


aiar.  9.  —  Nob-  Ritchie  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
bHngthebaUot  recently  obtained  by  the  Irish  members  in  flC 
curing  days  for  bringing  on  their  Bills  and 
resolutions.  How  this  is  done  is  highly  ingenious.  When  a 
member  desires  to  bring  on  a  motion  or  to  introduce  a  Bill,  he 
writes  his  name  on  a  list,  ruled  with  numbered  lines,  which  liw 
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on  the-table  where  sit  Sir  Tliomas  May  and  his  learned  assistant- 
clerics.     Say  there  are  a  score  of  names  written  on  the  paper, 

■  running  down  line  upon  line  from  one  to  twenty.  When  the 
Speaker  takes  thechairj  the  jissistant-elerk,  finding  twenty  names 
on  the  list,  writes  the  fi  glares  1  to  tiO  on  a  score  of  elips  of 
paper,  and,  folding  them  np,  places  them  in  a  box,  which  he 
shakes  up  as  if  he  were  about  to  throw  a  main  with  Sir  Thomas. 
Meanwhile  the  numbered  list  of  names  is  bunded  to  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Clerk,  placing  his  hand  in  the  box  where  the  twenty 
counters  are,  draws  one,  and  ealls  aloud  the  number,  which  may 
be  15.  The  Speaker,  looking  down  the  list,  finds  that  Newdegate 
is  No.  15,  and  calls  out  "Mr.  Ncwdegate  T'  Whereupon 
the  member  for  Warwickshire  rises,  and  in  a  voice  and  with 
a  mien  Fuggestive  of  the  untoward  cirenmstanee  that  he  has 
just  been  drawn  for  the  scaffold,  or  at  least  for  conscription^ 
gives  notice  that  he  will  on  that  day  four  weeks  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  for  the  regulation  of  Monastic  and  Conventual 
Institutions. 

INewdegate  has  in  this  imaginary  case  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  drawn  first,  so,  taking  precedence  with  his  motion,  chooses 
his  own  day.     He  fixes  ^'  this  day  four  weeks,"  because,  accord- 

ting  to  the  procedure  of  the  House,  that  day  is  sure  to  be  clear 
of  private  members'  business.  Members  balloting  may  name 
any  day,  within  one  day  of  four  weeks  of  the  date  of  the 
ballot,  for  bringing  on  their  motion.     The  first  four  weeks  of 

■  a  session  are  invariably  filled  up  by  the  rush  of  motions  of 
which  notice  is  given  on  the  opening  night.  But,  as  will  be 
perceived,  the  working  of  the  arrangement  necessarily  leaves 
'^  this  day  four  weeks "  clear.  Accordingly  that  is  the  date 
generally  seized  upon  by  the  lucky  man  who  comes  fijst  out  of 
the  ballot. 

■  With  respect  to  Wednesdays  another  rule  obtains.  Wed- 
nesdays are  available  for  appropriation  in  advance  throughout 
the  sessioUj  even  from  the  opening  night  j  and  it  was  on  this 

■  point  that   the  strategy  of    the  parliamenttiry  veteran  of   the 
'  Home  Rule  party  was  brought  to  bear  with  a  success  that  has 

nonplussed  Parliament,  has  steeped  the  soul  of  Newdegatc  in  a 
deeper  shade  of  melancholy,  and  has  added  a  fresh  note  to  the 
wonderful  diapason  of  Beresford- Hope's  voice.  It  was  brought 
about  in  this  maDuer.  There  were  a  certain  number  of  Bilk 
ft  J  ^ 
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and  motions  which  the  Home  Rulers  desired  to  bring  m*-8ay  i 
score.  There  were  upwards  of  forty  Home  Rule  meml 
present  on  the  opening  day  of  Parliament,  and  every  man  of 
them  wrote  his  name  dowB  on  the  Speaker's  list  as  a  token  of 
his  desire  to  g-ive  notice  of  a  motion.  The  list  numbered  eighty- 
five,  and  it  is  evident  that  thus  the  Irish  members  had  nearly  a 
full  half  of  the  chances  of  the  ballot.  The  first  Irishman 
called,  whoever  he  might  be,  gave  notice  for  the  earliest  day  on 
account  of  the  most  itnportant.  motion  on  the  list  of  the  party* 
The  next  took  up  the  one  of  second  importance,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Motions  and  men  sometimes  got  oddly  mated,  but  that 
did  not  matter.  They  got  in  a  large  number  of  their  Bills 
on  the  most  favourable  conditions,  swallowing  the  Wednesdays 
wholesale,  and  making  ruthless  havoc  with  the  precious  heritage 
of  tlie  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

But  the  strategy  did  not  stop  here.  The  Bills  and  motions 
left  over  from  the  first  ballot  were  arranged  in  a  list  according 
to  their  relative  importance.  The  united  forty  wrote  their 
names  down  one  after  another  on  the  notice^paper  on  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  ea.ch  man,  furnished  with  a  Hst,  sat  in  his  place 
waiting  the  time  of  the  ballot.  Say  that  a  Bill  for  Amending 
the  Law  of  Entail  in  Small  Parishes  in  Ireland  stood  first  on 
the  list,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Biggar  issued  first  from  the 
ballot-box.  Biggar's  notions  upon  entail  are  naturally  limits, 
and  may  be  erroneous.  It  is  possible  that  business  associations 
may  lead  him  to  suspect  that  entail  is  one  of  those  foreign 
importations  which  come  to  this  country  in  tin  boxes  her* 
metically  sealed,  warranted  to  be  purely  pickled,  and  designed 
to  compete  in  economical  households  with  the  honest  English 
ox- tail.  But  that  makes  nothing.  Biggar  will  rise,  and  with 
the  prefatory  and  defiant  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  surl^^  will  give  notice 
of  his  intention,  '*  on  this  day  four  weeks,"''  or  on  an  early  Wed- 
nesday if  any  be  left,  to  intrwluce  a  Bill  for  Amending  the 
Law  of  Entail  in  Small  Parishes  in  Ireland.  Before  the  day 
approach©^  Biggar  will  have  been  primed  with  arguments  and 
facts  hy  Butt,  and  will  be  able  to  discourse  learnedly  on  entail, 
and  demonstrate  beyond  cavil  that  it  is  a  device  deliberately 
invented  for  the  completer  oppression  of  Ireland. 

The  next  member  among  the  Home  Rule  party  whose  name 
is  called  will  take  charge   of  the  succeeding  Bill   on  the  listj 
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.0B  till  all  the  ayailable  places  are  occupied.  Then  would 
mted  the  spectacle,  so  familiax  in  these  early  days  of 
die  lesBton,  of  Irish  member  after  Irish  member  called  upon 
in  due  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  indieatiiisr  hy  the  silent  raising 
of  hia  hat  that  he  has  no  notice  to  give  (all  the  "  party^*?  " 
Bills  or  motions  having  been  placed),  whilst  the  discomfited 
English  and  Scotch  members,  marvelling  at  their  persistent  ill- 
fortone,  are  fain  to  follow  suit,  aud  to  defer  their  notice  till 
mother  day. 

This  is  wonderfully  clever,  though  slio:htly  unscrupulous, 
tad  justifiable  only  by  the  axiom  that  declares  all  fair  in  love 
flap  war.  The  net  eoneequence  is  that  the  long-familiar  title 
'^  Eoolesiastical  Wednesday "  has  become  a  misnomer,  and  the 
WodnMdays  of  the  current  session  are  given  over  to  Ireland. 


litt.T<iWiim  >.  The  Major  has  just  left  us,  his  disproportionate 
^l^^""  legs  weary  with  the  burden  of  a  body  they  have 
carried  round  the  division  lobby  seventeen  times 
within  three  hours,  not  to  take  into  account  occaeional  eicureious 
ittta  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  House ;  his  sides  aching 
with  the  tumultuous  heaving  of  his  gigantic  bosom;  his  voice 
hotise  with  shouting  defiance  in  the  car  of  the  Saxon  ^  but  with 
bifl  creet  raised  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  has  made  a 
great  fight  for  Ireland,  and  his  soul  ser*Mie  with  the  certainty 
that  the  0*Gormans  who  huve  gone  over  to  the  majority  will  look 
down  with  satisfaction  on  the  inheritor  of  their  name,  whose 
proudest  boast  is  that  he  always  votes  with  the  minority. 

During  the  few  years  the  Major  has  been  with  us  in  the 
Hooaeyhehas  frequently  distinguished  himself  by  his  enlightened 
idfoeacy  of  the  rights  of  Ireland,  and  the  privileges  of  Irish 
members.  He  excelled  himself  this  morning,  ami  demuustrated 
OQoe  more,  and  more  than  ever  conclusively,  that  as  long  as 
Pareell  O'Gorman  can,  by  what  convulsive  uction  soever,  draw 
Hie  breathy  so  long  shall  a  champion  he  fortheuming  for  sad-eyed 
Erin. 

The  proceedings  three  hours  ago  were  at  least  intelligible. 
Audenson,  nominating  the  Committee  on  Referees,  had  iiu'luded 
in  the  aggregate  of  twenty -one  ouly  two  Irish  members,  and 
these  were  not  Home  Rulers,  The  formality  luul  been  com- 
pleted  without    consultation    with    Nolan,    the    Home    Rule 
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Whip ;  and  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  question  in  a  formal  ant 
parliamentary  maimer  by  cballetig'ing  Anderson's  motion  that  the  , 
Committee  should  consist  of  twenty-one  members^  and  insistin^H 
that  it  should  be  twenty-three.  ^^ 

It    was   the  fixed  and   deliberate   intention    of    the    Home 
Rulers  to  take  three  divisions  by  way  of  uuniistakably   record- 
ing their  protest.     That  done,  Sullivan  and  Nolan  wanted 
stop.     But  when  men  put  a  heavily  loaded  wao^on  on  a  ste< 
incline,  they  oug-bt  to  be  sure  their  hreak-power  is  sufficiently 
strong  to   bring  it   up   short   when   the   proper   moment    hi 
arrived.     They  had  set  the  Major  going,  and  the  Major  was 
to   be  stopped  till  he  bad  run  down.     There  he  sat,  with 
pressed  over  his  eyebrows,  arms  folded,  mouth  twit/ching,  stomacl 
heaving,  and  Patriotism  oozing  out  in  tbiek  beads  of  perspimtiol 
on  his  cheeks.     In  ^^ain,  Sullivan^  Cowen,  and  even  Nolan,  im- 
plored him  to  desist,  declaring  that,  if  Ireland  were  not  save^j 
honour  was  satisfied.     In  vain  the  little  band  he  had  gallantly 
led  to  defeat  besought  him  to  retire.     Like  Horatius  "  in  another 

place '' — 

**  Round  tura'd  he,  m  rwit  deigning 
TLlosq  craven  ranks  to  Keo ; 
Naught  spako  he  to  Lara  Forsena, 
To  SoxtuB  naught  apake  he." 


He  only  heaved  and  panted  with  an  emotion  that  beeom 
sacred  if  we  consider  in  what  cause  it  was  born,  and  judiciousl 
saved  his  breath  to  shout  the  "  Noes  have  it  I  "  when  the  Speaker 
affirmed  that  the  majortty  was  with  tbe  Ayes. 

"  It*s  scan^lous  \  perfk-kly  scan^lous  1  '^  he  roared  when  tl 
addition  of  Sc later- Booth's  name  was  moved.  Tbe  Speak 
mildly  objected  to  the  word,  and  suggested  its  withdrawal. 

*'  Withdraw  !  '^  cried  the  Major,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  rushing 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  House  when  members  beheld  thi 
Major  standing  there,  and  none  could  say  what  he  would 
next. 

"  Withdraw  P'  he  roared  again;  ^' of  course  Vll  wit 
draw!'' 

Everybody  breathed  again,  and  some  one,  affecting  a  hysterical 
excess   of  courage,   suggested  to  tbe  Major  that  he  bad  be 
retire  from  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
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'''Wliat !  *'  he  retorted,  with  a  fine  scorn  of  the  petty  etiquette 
a  Saxon   assembly  ;    **  mus'n-t  I  speak   outside  that  bit   et* 

But  he  returned  to  his  place,  and  presently  panted  out  at  the 
iuad  of  a  hand  of  nine  members,  once  more  to  record  hits  prote^^t 
a^nst  the  attempt  to  ride  roughshod  over  Ireland  in  the  matter 
of  a  C()mmitt<?e  on  Referees. 

The  end  was  inevitable  j  for  as  there  were  only  twenty-one 
meinbers  to  be  proposed,  and  as  four,  being  Irish  or  Scotch,  were 
held  to  be  unobjectionable,  it  followed  tlmt  there  could  be  only 
eighte^m  divisions,  inclusive  of  one  on  the  aggrej^-jite  number  of 
the  Committee,  In  a  momentary  fit  of  mental  abstraction  the 
Major  permitted  the  name  of  Francis  Goldsmid  to  pass  un- 
challenge*]  ;  and  though  he  woke  up,  and  gallantly  strove  to  have 
it|)Ut  up  again,  so  that  he  might  object,  he  failed. 

This  reduced  the  possible  uumber  of  divisions  to  seventeen, 
and  the  Major  was  in  them  all.  His  following  diminished,  his 
oo-teller  gave  up  exhauste<i,  hope  had  fled,  defeat  was  inevitable. 
From  a  minority  of  twenty-one  the  little  band  of  patriots  hail  been 
rwlnccd  t?  eleven,  then  to  ten,  then  to  nine,  then  to  seven,  and 
finally  to  three.  But  the  Major  faltered  mA^  nor  did  his  jiurpose 
fail  The  murky  sky  was  paling  in  the  East ;  the  early  milkman 
jtaliciously  prepared  his  wares  under  the  half-opened  and  wholly 
ttnsiispecting  eye  of  the  new  morn  ;  the  dmwsy  night-cabmun 
drovH  slowly  homeward;  pallid  faces  and  wearied  eyes  were 
tninftl  angrily  towards  the  Major  through  the  dawn -stricken 
gislightof  the  House  of  Commons.  But  he,  resolute  an<l  relent- 
less in  the  cause  of  a  country  which,  though  down-trodden,  is  not 
dttd,  went  on  his  way  to  the  bitter  end,  and  is  at  this  moment 
fier(>ely  glancing  around  Palace  Yard  in  search  of  the  cabs  which 
have,  as  usual,  mysteriously  fled  at  his  approach* 

Patriotism  is  all  very  well,  the  drivers  of  the  four-wheelers 

f,and  a  man  is  quite  right  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country;  but 
have  their  horses  to  pay  for  and  their  families  io  feed,  and 
ili*!y  really  cannot  drive  twenty-eight  stone  at  sixi>ence  a  mile. 


««.    lOt-  Mr 


Fawcett  is  wantonly  destroying  his  great  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  a  power  for  good  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  not  only  injuritig  himself,  but 
M  hringing  into  disrepute  the  simple  principles  of  honesty  and 
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integ^rity  which  are  beyond  doubt  tbe  mainsprings  of  bis  parlia- 
meotary  action.  He  would  be  the  Diogenes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  aud  inasraucih  as  that  personage  appears  to  have  been 
a  ^reat  bore,  tiie  member  for  Hackney  must  be  congratulated  on 
his  BUfeessful  imitation. 

When  Diogenes  called  upon  Antisthenes,  and  assumed  a 
welcome  though  he  had  it  not,  the  cynic  is  reported  to  have  had 
such  difficulty  in  j^^etting  rid  of  his  uosoHcited  disoiple  that  he 
struck  him  with  bis  stick.  The  answer  of  Diogenes  has  been 
preserved  over  two  thousand  years. 

"Strike  rae,  Antisthenes/'  Diog-enea  said;    ^'but  never  shall 
you  find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  me  from  your  presence 
while  there  is   anythinfj^  to  be  learned,  any  iurormatioQ 
f^ainedj  from  your  conversation  and  acquaintance." 

Obviously  a  slij^-ht  alteration  is  required  in  the  sentence 
it  affects  chiclly  the  possessive  pronoun. 

"Shout  at  me.  Conservatives/'  Fawcett  says,  ni^ht 
ni^ht ;  '*  but  never  shall  you  find  a  shout  sufficiently 
to  remove  me  frtmi  your  presence  whilst  there  is  anything  to  be 
learned,  any  information  to  be  gained,  from  my  conversation  and 
aoquaintance," 

There  are  many  thin^  atj;^inst  which  the  House  of  Commons 
revolts,  but  this  pedagor^ic  manner  is^  perhaps,  the  most  absolutely 
insufferable.  It  has  no  objection  to  learn  :  in  fact,  it  has  a  strong 
hankering  after  information.  But  it  will  not  have  doses  of 
knowledg-e  violently  thrust  down  its  throat  whilst  Fawcett  holds 
its  nose,  "Whilst  ordinary  speakers  instinctively  attempt,  more 
or  less  skilfully,  to  int^^i-atiate  themselves  with  the  audience  thej 
addresSj  Faweett,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  does  precisely  the  revei 
A  man  need  not  abjure  soap,  and  live  in  a  tub,  as  necessary 
liminaries  to  being  above  all  other  considerations  u]>rig-ht,  hon< 
and  t  ruth -tell  in"-.  Fawcett  thinks  otherwise,  and  he  is  coi 
tinually  rolling  his  tub  about  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Common! 
till  both  it  aud  its  inmate  have  become  a  common  nuisance,  from 
the  presence  of  which  members  (when  they  can)  take  refugpe  in 
Kight. 

As  this  morbid  self-conceit  grows  upon  him,  and  as  the 
importance  of  his  position  as  the  only  honest  and  unpurchasable 
man  in  Parliament  is  magnifiwl  in  his  mind,  he  loses  the  art  of 
clear  and  effective  speaking;  with  which  he  is  naturally  gifted j  and 
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which^  if  well  traioed,  might  have  lifted  him  into  high  authority. 
Xhiire  was  a  brief  period  when  he  appeared  to  have  g^rowu  out  of 
the  fiwaddling'  clothes  of  verbosity  and  undignified  meddling 
jdlieh  tri[iped  him  up  in  his  eariiest  advanees  in  favour.  The  re- 
iibility  cast  upt.m  him  by  the  accident  of  a  Bill  intr<xluced  by 
»ming  a  matter  of  life  or  dt»atli  bo  a  6tn>ng  Ministry 
leemed  to  sober  and  steatly  him.*  He  weighed  his  words  before 
ottering  them,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  found  that  nine  out 
of  ten  were  not  worth  uttering.  Thus  he  aequired  a  reputation 
for  reticence  which  was  a  new  joy  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Long  accustomed  to  have  the  exordiums  of  his  interminable 
harang^ues  disturbed  by  the  shuffling  of  the  feet  of  members  who 
passed  out,  and  by  cries  for  the  division  from  those  who  re- 
mained behind,  Fawcett  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  hearing  himself 
cilled  for  when  he  rose  simultaneously  with  two  or  more  speakers 
in  a  debate.  Whilst  this  unaccustumed  favour  was  in  full 
growth  he  lost  his  seat,  and  the  feeling  of  regret  which  found 
load  expressi<.in  in  tlie  columns  of  the  press  was  not  eonfiuetl  to 
tie  Liberal  journals.  The  honesty  of  purpose  and  sterling  worth 
of  the  discarded  member  for  Brighton  were  universally  acknow- 
y»d,  and  all  parties  unite^l  in  the  hope  that  some  otlu^r  and 
more  enlightened  constitueney  would  return  him  to  the  House, 

The  prayer  has  been  answered,  with  most  disastrous  results  U^ 
ao  unofFending  assembly.  Fawcett,  the  member  for  Brighton, 
WM  bad  enough ;  but  Fawcett,  the  member  for  Hackney,  is  as 
iwarly  as  possible  unbearable.  All  the  old  faults  of  his  manner  as 
agpcaker  remain  in  aggravated  form.  He  pitclu^  his  voice  in  a 
key  that  must  deafen  the  genial  Serjcant-at-Arras,  who  sit-a  just 
behind  him;  he  mouths  the  commonest  words  in  a  way  that 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  lamentable  ;  and  be  solemnly, 
iBi[»res{^tvely,  and  withal  monotonously  chants  his  way  through 
the  long  avenues  of  his  sf^eech  with  a  sound  and  f  uiy  of  emphafiis 
that  signify  nothing,  falling  as  the  emphasis  does  just  where 
chanoe  may  in  the  regulur  beat  bring  it  due. 

A  startlingly  comical  effec^t — which  it  is  imi>ossibIe  to  convey 
in  writing  without  the  aid  of  a  stave  of  nmisic— was  brought 
fthout  on  Tuesday  night  when,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Railway  Passenger  Duty,  Fawcett  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
comphmentary  terms  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose^  and 
•  The  Dublin  Univergity  Bill,  1873. 
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Norton*  The  rhythm  of  the  phrase  lent  itself  cxidly  to  the  aoci- 
dentiil  emphasis  just  theo  fulling-  due,  nnd  the  innocent  words 
were  mouthed  with  a  thunderous  modulation,  a  magnificent  scorn, 
a  hlood-stirrin«f  eontem|it,  ludicrously  remote  from  the  intent 
with  which  they  were  introduced.  In  hrief,  Fuwoett  speaks  as  a 
youngs  lady  writes — ^in  italics  ;  and  the  italieSj  being  mechanically 
cast  abmit,  often  turn  up  in  the  wrono;  place. 

This  mannerism  is  irTitating-,  but  when  is  added  to  it  an 
aggravating-  and  ao;o;ressive  assertion  that  the  speaker  is  the  only 
honest  man  in  the  assembly,  it  becomes  clear  how  Fawcett,  whose 
singleness  of  purpose  all  aeknowledgBj  is  a  member  whose  inter- 
position in  debate  is  f^reeted  unth  a  low  groan  of  despair.  It  was 
not  till  after  long  sufferance  of  the  speeching  of  his  three  friends 
that  poor  Job  burst  forth  w^itb  the  bitter  cry  :  *'  No  doubt  but  ye 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  sh.ill  die  with  you."  But  then  Job's 
epecial  forte  was  patience.  Moreover,  Bildad  the  Shuhite 
quite  a  modest  low-voiced  man  as  compared  with  JPawcett. 


"% 


Mar.  17.— A  por-    Whalley,  bringing  on  once  more  the  Tich borne 
lentous  quarreL     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  interest  to  the  subject  by  the 

indication  of  a  point  of  tlepartnre  between  himself  and  Kenealy, 
In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  refer  with  emphatic  gesture  to 
Kenealy  (who  sat  two  benches  below  him)  as  **  this  advocate  of 
that  unhappy  man  in  Dartmoor/*  and,  anitd  much  laughter,  de- 
clined to  jUiitify  the  couduct  of  the  metnljcr  f(ir  Stoke,  and  even 
threw  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  the  means  by  which  that  person 
has  acquired  a  large  fortune.  Cross,  in  reply,  said  he  had  seen 
no  j^)aper  submitted  to  the  Home  Ofllce  which  in  the  slightest 
de^e  altereil  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  convict  Orton, 

Kenealy,  rising  as  the  Home  Secretary  sat  down,  said,  in  & 
slow,  deliberate  manner,  he  had  considered  whether  he  should 
answer  the  fd>servations  of  Whalley,  and  had  «>me  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  they  w^ere  beneath  his  notice — at.  decision  which  the 
House  received  with  hearty  and  prolonged  laughter. 

AprU5-Mr.Dia-    It  is  little  more  than  a  year  ego  Disraeli's  adroit 
ra*jr9  mLBage-    ^^^  jj^^j^^,  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons   was  the  theme   of  universal   praise.     He 
always  knew  when  to  be  silent  and  when  to  speak^  and  when  he 
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spoke  he  always  said  the  right  word*  Before  last  session  closed 
itset'med  as  if  a  glamour  had  come  over  hitn,  and  iVom  the  most 
fikilful  he  became  the  most  maladroit  of  Miuisters.  How  far 
this  glamour  has  darkened  around  him  in  the  current  sessiion  it 
would  be  an  old  story  to  t-ell.  It  is  written  in  the  leaditig 
irtioles  of  all  the  moruing*  newspapers ;  it  is  the  chatter  of  the 
clabsj  it  [^  spoken  of  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  worse 
tlitii  all^  it  i»  acknowledged  in  whispers  that  are  daily  g'ro win p; 
bader  by  the  loyal  party  he  has  educated.  It  would  be  a  sad 
eoiling  to  a  brilliant  career  to  see  Disraeli  openly  discredited  in 
the  assembly  of  which  he  has  for  thirty  years  been  a  chief 
(imament.  Tlie  House  has  narrowly  skirted  that  dangerous 
point  witliin  the  past  fortnig^ht.  If  thing-s  ^o  on  as  they  have 
progressed  since  Parliament  met,  it  will  to  all  men's  sorrow  be 
ineviUibly  reached. 

Disraeli  is  never  dull  except  when  he  deliberately  sets  himself 
to  make  a  speech  that  shall  be  grave  and  statesmanlike  ;  and  as 
he  rarely  d<jes  that  injustice  to  his  special  faculties,  he  has  not, 
tip  to  within  the  past  eight  months,  seriously  endang-ered  his 
P<>jmlarity.  But  of  late,  in  increasing  measure,  he  is  lo8in«r  his 
sury  grace  of  manner,  just  sufficiently  spiced  with  audacity,  and 
hw  felicitousness  of  phrase,  always  admirably  sjuced  with  per- 
wnality.  When  these  are  gone,  the  House,  looking  at  what 
»  left,  finds  that  it  is  not  mucli  and  is  not  at  all  desirable. 
JttSt  as  a  prima  donna,  accustomed  for  years  to  the  ap- 
plwue  of  the  multitude,  finds  her  voice  failing,  and,  hysteric- 
mshing  for  the  once  accustou^efl  E,  cornea  down  with  a 
k  tm  D  ilat,  sh«x:king  the  j)iuned  ear  of  the  pit,  so  the  Prime 
Miaigter,  aiming  to  be  gaily  audacious,  misses  the  exact  pitch 
and  becomes  simply  rude,  and  where  he  once  drew  forth  the 
burst  of  pleased  laughter  now  hears  the  ominous  murmur  of 
■ttbdued  resentment. 

Another  and  a  more  serious  charge  has  been  made  in  journals 
not  always  accustomed  to  call  spades  sjades,  and  has  been  re- 
P«t«i  from  his  place  in  the  House  by  a  member.  Disraeli  has 
»lwayg  made  a  specialty  of  answering  awkward  questions  in  a 
iBMiner  which  shall  turn  the  taljles  upon  hia  iuterrogaton  He 
kaihail  some  brilliant  successes  in  this  direction,  and  men  have 
grown  accust4>med  to  look  upon  an  attempt  to  '*druw  Dizzy  ^'  at 
tjuegtion  time  in  the  light  of  a  choice  aute-pmudial  luxury,  a 
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sort  of  intellectual  absinthe.  But  in  an  assembly  where  per- 
sonal honour  atid  actual  verity  are  held  dear,  tight-rope  dancing- 
over  falsehood  niust  be  exceedingly  cleverly  done  in  order  to  find 
favour.  As  Anderson  bluntly  put  the  case  the  other  day,  "  the 
House  likes  smart  answers,  but  it  likes  the  truth  much  better." 

This  is  a  great  fact  which  in  these  days  Disraeli  appears 
only  dimly  to  comprehend.  No  oae  says  that  he  would  de- 
Hberately  falsify  facts ;  but  it  remains  true  that  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  making  facts  clear  when  he  rises  ostensibly  with  sucii 
intent.  Moreover— and  tlii&  is  worse  timn  all — lie  does  his 
spiriting  with  truth  bo  awkwardly  that  he  deceives  no  one, 
and  the  intended  victim  is  infinitely  more  furious  than  if  he  had 
been  absolutely  and  neatly  taken  in.  In  Trevelyun's  "  Life 
of  Lord  Macaulay "  there  is  quoted  a  letter  of  Macanlay's 
which  supplies  some  notion  of  the  position  into  which  Disraeli 
has  fallen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Talking  about  Metter- 
nich  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Talleyrand  said  to  Macaulay — 

"  he  Cardinal  trompait,  mais  il  ne  meutait  pas.     Or  M»  drf 
Mettemich  raent  toujours  et  ne  trompe  jamais." 

In  other  days  Disraeli  might  have  passed  a  competitive  ex 
aminatiou  with  the  Cardinal.     To-day,  alas  I  he  is  more  like  the 
Prince— at  least  to  the  extent  that  il  ne  trompe  jamah. 

In  the  systematic  efforts  to  weaken,  and  finally  break  up, 
the  Minbtry,  Disraeli  has  not  to  any  great  extent,  or  in  any 
new  direction  J  been  helped  by  his  colleagues.  Ward  Hunt,  it  is 
true,  Btill  blunders  along,  doing  the  wrong  thing  at  the  worst 
moment,  and  skilfully  evading  even  a  momentary  stumble  on 
the  right  path.  Adderley  is  as  benevolently  helpless  and  as 
amiably  addled  as  ever;  and  Holker  is  increasingly  success^ 
ful  in  showing  with  how  little  knowledge  of  law,  of  men,  and 
of  things  one  may,  under  Providence,  become  Attorney-General. 
But  Stafford  Northcote  is  still  a  tower  of  strength  to  an  occa- 
sionally bewildered  Ministry.  Cross  happily  and  placidly  steers 
his  course  by  a  line  dmwn  as  nearly  as  possible  down  the  middle 
of  the  floor  of  the  House.  Gathorne  Hardy  has  been  publicly 
blessed  by  Sir  George  Balfour,  and  biis  felt  the  warm  tears  of 
General  Shute  trickle  in  pure  joy  dow^n  his  back.  Sandon  is 
always  ready  to  deliver  a  conciliatory  and  explanatory  spe 
fifteen  minutes  long,  in  reply  to  questions  from  gentlera 
opposite.     Selwin-IbbetgoQ  ha^  been  away  a  good  deal.     John 
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Musmt^i  though  he  has  absolutely  abolished  telegraph  cards, 
te'  iHQ€d  a  (irmau  directing  that  any  person  handing  in  a 
teiegram  may,  upon  payment  of  twopence,  demand  a  receipt 
for  his  money;  and  Hieks-Beac'h  has  shown  how  far  biiman 
Qntiire  may,  under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  bear  up  a«:aiust  the 
clamour  of  a  body  of  men  who  appear  as  incapable  of  feelings 
ul  gratitude  as  they  are  insensible  to  ap])eais  to  reason,  and  who 
«W  in  a  reqiw?st  granted  or  a  boon  conceded  only  a  fresh  opening- 
for  a  new  demand. 

On  the  opposite  benches  the  enemy  is  scarcely  more  formid- 
tble  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Actual  union  is  just  as  remote, 
and  the  condition  of  discipline  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Fawcett  is  running  on  his  own  account  a  resolution  aiTecting 

the  Royal  Style  and  Titles  Bill,  when  Hartington  has  wisely 
Adtied  that  there  has  Imen  enough  of  fighting  on  this  ground, 
■^lid  that  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  would  tend  only  to  the 

■dT&ntage  of  the  Government. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    MEKCHANT    SHIPPINQ    BILL. 


'CAddfiriey  and  Sir  John  Uolkc^r— Mr,  Lowo  aud  the  Queen— Critics  of  th« 
Kankmi  Shipping  Bill— Sir  liobert  Peel— Tho  Mujor  on  Sunday  Closiiig— 
Kr.  Disraeli  wnkefl  up. 

Apr.  iL-€tr  c.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Adderley  has  been 
^iJjohaUoikor  g^cvously  sinned  against  ever  since  he  took  office 
in  1S74.  The  orig-inal  sin  was  to  make  him 
Pimident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  especial Ij^  at  an  epoch  when 
le^^iglation  on  Merchant  Shipping  was  impei'ative.  Thi«  wtia  fol- 
wwed  by  conferring  upon  him  the  oHicial  assistance  of  Caveudish 
llmiinek,  a  cruel  freak,  suthcient  to  ruin  a  much  stronger  miiti, 
^«t,  when  by  the  substitution  of  Edward  Stanhope  thin  latit 
injury  waa  reraovedj  and  there  was  smne  hope  of  his  receivinj^- 
valuable  assistAnce  alike  at  the  Bouixl  nf  Trade  and  in  Parliament, 
Staukope  \b  taken  ill,  and  Sir  Charles  it*  left  sing-le-handed,  or 
what  is  infinitely  worse,  with  Holker  for  aesistant. 
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It  is  fair,  in  regarding  Adderley^s  conduct  of  tlie  Merch 
Shipping  Bill,  to  remember  all  this.  But  there  still  remains  the 
public  interest  to  be  eonsidered ;  imd  the  Premier  is  daily  faced 
by  the  question  whether,  in  politely  refusing  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  withdraw  from  a  task  manifestly 
too  big  for  bira^  he  Is  not  sacrificing  public  interest  to  private 
feeling.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  that  Disraeli  regularly 
shrinks  from  connecting  his  own  personality  with  the  j>erenDial 
failure  of  the  management  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  As 
surely  as  the  Bill  is  down  for  Committee^  so  surely  does  the 
Prime  Ministepj  ordinarily  the  most  regular  and  patient  attend- 
ant upon  the  debates  of  the  House,  absent  himself  from  the 
Treasury  bench.  But  he  must  hear  something  of  what  takes 
place,  and  cannot  fail  t<o  have  a  more  or  less  vivid  idea  of  the 
state  of  bojieless  confusion  which  reigns  during  the  discussioii 
in  Cumniittee  on  the  Bill. 

The  actual  condition  of  affairs  may  be  sharply  realised 
by  the  simple  stat'Cmcnt  of  the  fact  that  the  Chaneellor  of 
the  Exebeciuer  has  literally  been  told  off  to  sit  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Att(>tney-Gener;jl,  ready  to  take  the  edge  off  their  blunders. 
The  public  interest  apart,  such  an  arrangement  is  not  fair  to 
Stafford  Northcote,  whilst  it  is  incredible  tliat  a  man  of  spirit, 
placed  in  the  position  of  Adderley,  should  submit  to  a  procedure 
unprecedented  in  parliamentary  history.  How  is  the  Queen^s 
Government  to  be  carried  on  if  the  head  of  a  great  department 
ig  avowedly  so  utterly  incompetent  to  take  charge  of  a  Bill  pr<j- 
raoted  by  himself  that  the  head  of  another  great  department  is 
deputed  to  supervise  and  to  watch  him  as  a  nursing-child  is 
attended  in  its  early  efforts  to  walk  ? 

To-night  J  when  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill,  Disraeli  and  other  Jlinisters  who  had  been  present  at 
question  time  c|uitted  the  Treasury  bench,  leaving  thereon  Ad* 
derley,  the  Attorney- General,  and  Northcote.  Sir  Charles  took 
the  nominal  lead,  answering  objections  and  stating  arguments, 
with  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  tliat  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  Committee  was  in  a  hofxdess  muddle,  and  the 
Guvernnient  seriously  eomproniised.  Then  slowly  and  solemnly 
the  Attorney-General  rises,  gravely  leans  his  hand  ujm:»u  the 
table,  and    uplifting  a  voice    which    is    Hke   the  sound  of  the 
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Lri-aking  of  manj  doors,  completes  the  disorder,  kncxiks 
iwaj  any  props  the  iin  fort  una  t«i  President  of  the  Board  of 
Tnidt*  may,  inadvertently  and  unconsciously,  have  left  to  him- 
»if,  and  irretrievably  confuses  the  question  by  placing  it  in  a 
Cfoes-light  of  misconception,  and  interweaving  with  it  a  compli- 
lation  of  niisj-cpresentation. 

Holker,  moreover,  introduces  a  new  element  into  the  debate, 
which  is  not  slow  in  working  its  effect.  Adderley,  t^  do  him 
justice,  apjieare  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Ueaven  has  not  blessed 
bun  with  ability  quickly  to  gratjp  an  idea,  or  hopefully  to  gmpple 
with  an  unexj)ected  argument.  There  is  about  him  an  absence  of 
self-ai^surance  which  covers  a  multitude  of  offences,  and  inclines 
tW  House  to  deal  tenderly  with  his  many  Mc/ie-s.  The  Attomey- 
Geiienil,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggressively  of  opinion  that,  though 
hniisehold  suffrage  and  the  ballot  may  have  sent  to  the  tlouse 
of  Commons  a  few  dull-brained  heavy  men  of  dim  mentiil  visiouj 
none  of  them  sit  for  the  borough  of  Preston,  There  is  something 
dreadhdly  exasperating  in  the  compassionately  superior  manner 
in  which  he  regards  the  House  when  he  addresses  it.  Dogberry 
Wvering  his  charge  to  the  Watt^h  is  the  nearest  parallel  that 
to  mind.  The  House  naturally  resents  this,  and  when,  as 
icuously  oceurrtHl  to-night,  the  Attorney-Cjcneral,  apparently 

comprehending  the  question  nor  recognising  the  drift  of  the 
debate,  makes  some  astounding  declaration  the  very  opposite  of 
*bat  has  just  j)reviously  been  put  forth  by  his  colleagues,  there  is 
ibowl  of  disgust  and  a  general  movementof  impatient  contempt, 
Tlu.'n  Northcnte  interposes,  and  does  all  thni  a  sensible,  able, 
hihile  man  may  du  to  patch  up  the  diliiculty.  Sometimes  he 
«ici'ee<]s,  at  the  expense  of  concessions  to  the  Ojijiosition ;  often 
he  feels  that  imme<liate  retreat  would  be  too  obviously  damaging 
t<> the  Ministry,  and  the  retreat  is  covered  by  a  division  which 
•trains  party -fealty  to  its  utmost  strength. 

Thifi  may  be  skilful  management  eombiiu'd  with  commendable 
fidelity  to  an  unj>opular  colleague.  The  questions  in  which  the 
['oMic  have  some  concern  are,  how  long  is  it  to  last,  tmd  whether 
ft  Would  not  he  better,  since  the  Chancellor  uf  the  I'^xchcquer  is 
lallj  in  supreme  charge  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  to  leave 
Hin  his  luands  altogether?  The  diflicultics  of  dealing  with  such 
a  measnre  are  of  themselves  eousiderable.  But  the  Merchant 
^bijiping  Act  Ameudnjcnt  Bill //«*  Sir  Charles  Adderley /;/w* 
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Sir  Juhii  Holker,  appeal's  a  borden  too  heavy  for  any  man  to  carry 
throucfh  the  House  of  Commons. 

1 

Miiy2.-Mr,Lowe  Clmrles  Lewis,  iioabaehed  by  the  way  the  Ho«ff 
andihe Queen,  unanimously  receives  Lira,  once  more  appeared 
prominently  on  the  scene,  brinjiJ-iti^  forwitrd  a  mritioji  for  retiiros 
relating  to  the  oath  of  certain  Privy  Councillors,  He  explained 
that  he  was  actuated  in  this  step  by  the  publication  of  Lowe's 
statement,  made  at  lietford,  to  the  effect  that  two  Prime 
Ministers  before  Disraeli  had  been  asked  to  pa^ss  a  Bill  making 
the  Queen  Empress  of  India,  and  had  declined.  He  said  he 
had  written  to  Lowe,  asking  him  whether  the  report  was 
accurate,  and  create<i  much  merriment  by  reading  the  reply 
received,  in  which  Lowe  bluntly  remarked,  '^  My  recent  speech 
at  Retford  contains  nothing  relating  to  you/'  and  therefciM 
declined  to  answer  his  question.  V 

Lowe  now  said  he  was  arraigned,  not  as  a  member  of  the 
House^  not  as  Privy  Councillor,  but  as  a  spoutcr  at  a  con %n rial 
dinner.  He  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  wliieh  would  ari^e 
if  the  House  were  to  "  follow  in  the  line  of  business  "  in  which 
Lewis  had  set  out,  and  flatly  declined  to  answer  any  of  tl 
person's  questions. 

Disraeli  said  he  regretted  the  motion  had  been  made,  but 
reo^retted  still  more  the  speech  of  Lowe.  The  statement  mi 
by  Lowe  was.  he  said,  monstrous  if  true ;  and,  if  not  true, 
must  be  described  by  an  epithet  Disraeli  could  not  find  in 
his  vocahuhiry.  Betraying  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement, 
he,  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering;  from  the  Ministerial- 
ists, protested  against  the  conduct  of  Lowe,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  commented  upon  the  character  of  the  Sovereij]:n,  and  had 
held  up  to  public  infamy  the  eoiuluet  of  her  chief  adviser. 
Attempting  to  cite  the  testimony  of  the  Queen  as  to  the  truth 
of  Lowers  orig:inal  statement,  he  was  met  by  loud  cries  of 
"  Order  T'  in  the  face  of  which  he  resumed  hia  seat.  The 
Speaker,  rising,  explained  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Sovereign's  name  in  debate.  Disraeli  said  it 
was  a  very  small  matter,  and  he  only  desired  to  say  that  the 
Queen  had  authorised  him  to  state  that  with  no  Minister,  and 
at  no  time,  had  such  circumstances  hai)peued  as  were  descril 
in  the  Eotford  speech. 
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Lewis  offered  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  but  this  being 
tilwarted  by  members  on  the  Liberal  side,  a  division  took  place, 
vfhen  the  resolution  was  carried  by  91  votes  against  37.  Lowe 
walked  oat  when  the  division  was  called.  Disraeli,  all  the 
Ifinistera  present^  and  the  Conservatives  as  a  party  voted  for  the 
mendment. 


ll«7  8.-Cridca  The  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  happily  passed 
L^hip^ng  ^^^<^^S^  Committee  t^-night,  after  oeenp^Tug, 
BUL  aceordinpr  to  Adderley's  estimate,   six  weeks  of 

Goveniment  time.  Within  that  perim!  it  has 
hroogbt  out  many  new  debaters,  and  has  testified  afresh  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  mind  and  the  universality  of  tlie  sympathies 
of  several  distinguished  men.  Foremost  among;st  thuse  is 
fltfcourt,  who  is  ready  to  take  a  leading  part  in  de!»ate  on 
my  subject,  and  knows  as  much  of  merchant  shipping  as  he 
does  of  agricultural  holdings.  Fi-equently  he  has  sat  on 
the  othenvise  not  well-iilled  front  Opposition  bench  whilst  the 
ilerchant  Shipping  Bill  was  in  Committee,  and  has  amused 
liimself  up  to  dinner-tm[ie  by  tantalising  poor  Adderley  with 
profoimd  criticisms  on  successive  clauses.  Then  he  has  gone  to 
<iiwier,  and  returning  between  ten  and  eleven  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  fray  with  a  hilarity  that  has  occasionally  been  heavy, 
ttrnl  a  subtlety  that  has  soinctimeH  been  over-refined.  But  his 
Dime  frequently  crops  up  in  the  debates  all  throughj  and  the 
conntjy  may  well  feel  a  sense  of  sweet  restfuluese,  cherishing 
the  thought  that  there  is  one  man  on  the  front  Opposition 
twDcli  who  is  equal  to  any  emerguuey,  and  is  reatly  to  eaiT 
for  us  under  whatever  flag  popular  rights  or  interests  are 
cad. 

is  the  more  welcome  in  view  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
KB,  because  the  hydra-headed  leaders  of  the  Opposition  have 
not  taken  that  part  in  moulding  the  measure,  or  at  least  in 
siip^riiitending  the  process  of  mouldiiig,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  them.  A  good  stout  fight  has  been  made  for 
^British  sailor ;  but  he  has  nothing  for  which  to  thank  the 
of  the  Opposition.  Harcourt  has,  as  mentioned,  sharp- 
•Jwd  his  appetite  and  assisted  his  digestion  by  means  of  the 
fi*ll'  Henry  James  has  made  several  learned  speeches,  in  which 
"e  \m  accomplished  the  easy  task  of  making  the  Attorney- 
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General  look  rifliculous  even  ia  the  eyes  of  the  learned  Judtye- 
Advocate-Generah  Forster  has  said  a  woid  occasionally  wliea^ 
he  has  chanced  to  be  stretchings  his  le^  in  front  of  the  tabl^H 
and  Shaw-Lefe\Te  has  seized  one  or  two  opportunities  of  showing 
at  leiig'th  how  some  f>artieular  clause  or  some  projiosed  amen^^ 
ment  was  precisely  the  same  as  something  which  he  introduo^B 
proposed,  was  about  to  propose,  or  was  prevented  from  pi^^ 
posing,  when  he  tilled  the  office  of  his  "  hon.  friend  opposite." 

It  is  a  peculiarity  specially  felt  in  the  ease  of  Shaw-Lefe^H 
that  he  has  in  Lis  tirae  filled  several  offices.  He  has  bei^ 
Secretiu-y  to  the  Bixird  of  Trade,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty;  and  so  sure  as 
any  debate  springs  up  on  the  affairs  of  any  one  of  these  great 
departments,  so  certain  is  Shaw-Lefevre  to  jump  up,  and  in 
many  words  rapidly  intoned  to  show  how  the  proposal  now 
before  the  House  is  identical  with  *'a  Bill  I  bad  the  hon< 
to  introduce  when  I  filled  the  office  of  my  hon.  friend, 
^'  with  a  scheme  I  had  commenced  to  work  out  when  I 
at  the  Home  Office,"  or  ^*  with  proposals  I  had  matured  di 
my  term  of  office  at  the  Admiralty.^^  The  coincidences  are 
remarkable;  but  towards  the  middle  of  May  their  recurrence 
grows  monotonous. 

It  is  the  private  members  sitting  on  both  sides  who  hi 
chiefly  made  the  Merchant  Shjppin.2r  Bill  what  it  is,  and  » 
heterogeneous  and  remarkable  cojubination  of  legislative  talent 
is  thus  portentously  brought  to  the  front,  PlimsoU  has, 
though  now  and  then  evidently  with  great  effort,  refrained  from 
advancing  saltatory  arguments  in  favour  of  his  views.  He  had 
invariably  addressed  the  House  from  the  base  of  a  pair  of  le^H 
and  though  he  has  from  time  to  time  hin1;ed  at  the  knowled^P 
of  black  doings  has  calltnl  no  one  a  villain.  Norwood  has  estab- 
lished  a  character  as  a  debater  of  great  readiness  and  power,  and 
in  bis  share  of  the  maiuigement  of  the  bill  ia  the  interests  of 
the  shipowners  has  even  given  proofs  of  no  inconsiderable  skill 
us  a  party  leader.  His  supremacy  and  authority  have  been 
notably  dispnted  by  David  M'lver,  who  sits  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  affectionate  son.  API ver  has  improved 
upon  Forster's  famous  boast  of  "  Quaker  parentage  '^  as  an 
argument  for  special  fitness  to  deal  with  a  particular  subject, 


and  has  advanced  in  the  House  the  new  and  startling  doctrxne 
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yf  "hemlitary  knowledge*'  in  absolute  and  nnqiiestionable 
•ettlemont  of  the  load-line,  the  exact  heij^hfc  to  which  det'k  cargo 
ffiaj  be  carried,  and  the  precise  number  of  months  during"  which 
pork  may  be  safely  kept  in  pickle.  Henry  Havelock  is  some- 
wliat  jvrone  to  invoke  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father  in 
wder  to  give  wcig'ht  to  his  own  parliamentary  utterances ;  and 
tliere  are  three  or  four  other  honourable  members  whose  chief 
claim  upm  the  attention  of  the  House  is  that  they  are  the 
btsirersnf  names  dear  to  English  ears.  But  the  practice  of  re- 
minding the  House  of  Commons  of  one's  father  is  not  a  whole- 
wme  Mie,  and  may  not  safely  be  repeated. 

In  M'Iver*s  case  "  my  good  father/'  of  whom  we  have 
li«8nl  several  times,  possesses  the  additional  disadvantage  that 
Inference  to  his  personality  strikes  no  chord  in  the  b<jsom  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  He  may  have  been  an  estimable 
Dian,  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  his  son  so  c>ften.  to  refer  to 
Win  thus  affectionately  is  certainly  respectable.  But  there  is  no 
laying  where  the  flood  of  family  alfection  shall  stop  if  it  be  not 
sternly  dammed.  We  may  in  some  future  debate  have  Kay- 
Shnttleworth,  whose  innocuons  presence  is  once  more  restored  to 
B8,qaoting  the  opinion  of  those  three  maiden  aunts  r>f  wliose  life  he 
is  1bi»  joy^  and  teUing  the  House  what  is  their  view  of  the 
pwper  proportion  of  mangling  machines  to  an  industrial  dwell- 
ing nf  fifty  rooms. 

In  addition  to  a  foible  for  his  father,  M^Iver  has  during  the 
debates  on  the  Bill  displayed  a  weakness  for  dashing  in  with 
impossible  amendments,  which  he  urges  in  hreatldess  tone, 
troubles  Adderley  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  demon- 
rtnte  the  absurdity  of,  causes  Kaikes  to  put  t^  the  Committee, 

then  feebly  declines  to  press ;  a  proeess  which,  whilst  ealcu- 
to  cast  a  glow  of  satisfaction  over  the  family  hearth,  as 
fenonstratiug  the  sur[>rising  way  in  which  "  David  *'  is 
*' making  vray  in  the  House/'  is  rather  hard  on  an  asseuibly 
tlut  wants  to  get  its  work  done. 

H' Wet's  physical  incursion  upon  the  debate  is  not  the  least 
lemarkable  phenomenon  in  connection  with  hia  personality, 
Auyuue  present  during  the  debates  on  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  will  observe,  about  three  times  out  of  five  as  successive 
sjHakera  resume  their  seats,  a  figure  suddenly  spring  up  from  the 
eurntiT  geat  of  the  second  bench  below  the  gangway  on  the 
K  £ 
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Ministerial  side,  and,  standiog  i>olt  upright,  stare  from  right 
left  witli  white  face  and  widely-opened  eyes  as  if  it  saw  a  wraith. 
It  might  be  thought  it  wa^  a  fantastic  semaphore-signal  worked 
by  electricity,  or  a  life-size  Jack-in-the-Box,  which  Sir  John 
Hay,  who  sits  smiling  near,  had  secretly  projected  by  preasing 
with  his  foot  a  powerful  spring  hidden  eomewhere  under  the  step 
of  the  gangway.  Eut  it  is  only  M'lver  rising  to  "  catch  the 
chairman^s  eye,"  and  who  adopts  this  peculiar  way  of  snapping 
at  that  organ  as  if  it  were  a  fly  and  precipitancy  a  necessity,    ^ 

M'lver^s  pertinacity  has  been  fairly  successful,  but  it  hasnW 
altogether  elbowed  out  of  the  debate  Watkin  Williams^  who  ia 
marked  by  the  possession  of  the  nirc  fticulty  of  never  speaking  on  a 
subject  without  being  master  of  it,  and  yet  wbt^se  share  in  the  de- 
bates of  a  Session  is  considerable ;  who  is  as  modest  as  he  is  able ; 
who  is  unco  nip  1*0  mising  in  the  assertion  of  his  strongly-marked 
convictions,  and  yet  is  |H>pular  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  who  is 
a  stout  friend  and  a  courteous  adversary ;  but  who  tempers  a 
natural  spirit  of  geniality  and.  a  constant  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  by  stubbornly  displaying  a  considerable  surfi 
of  crimson  necktie. 

Nor  has  the  member  for  Birkenhead  quite  snuffed  out  Goi 
with  his  unaffected  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ministry; 
nor  Lord  Eslington,  true  working-man's  friend,  with  his  warm 
heart,  his  strong  common-sense^  and  his  unwavering  fidelity  tu 
what  he  regards  as  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes ;  nor 
Gourley,  whose  practical  Buggestioos  are  invariably  worth  listen- 
ing to,  though  their  effect  be  somewhat  marretl  by  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  manner  with  which  they  are  communicated;  nor 
Ritchie,  who  at  least  on  one  occasion  showed  that  he  can  give 
effective  expression  to  strong  and  honest  feeling  ;  nor  Rathljone, 
who  is  moi^  than  ever  like  a  model  vestryman;  nor  Joseph 
Cowen,  who  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  realisation  of  the 
fabulous  creation  of  the  poet's  brain,  the  man  who  did  good  by 
stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame;  nor  Morgan  Lloyd,  who 
otight  to  Ij€  a  constant  delight  to  the  greater  portion  of  man-' 
kind  as  supplying  a  living  proof  of  what  small  measure  of  mental 
virility  is  needed  to  make  a  Queen's  Coimsel  and  a  mem1)er  of 
Parliament.  All  ihi^^  have  had  their  say,  and  these  are  the 
men  who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  have  made  the 
Shipping  Bill. 
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!  I     -  i  r     Tlie  Royal  Titles  Bill  up  again  on  a  motion  by 

Henry  James,  designed  to  restrict  the  use  of  tbe 

(itit?  "  Empress  "  to  matters  connected  u*ith  the  int<?rnal  affairs 

«f  India.     The  Government  made  it  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  the 

flupping  up  was  tremendous.      Dawson  Damer,  who  has  not 

Iwen  «een  in  the  House  since  he  sat  down  on  Dit>raeli'8  knee  in 

ifl  endeavour  to  pass  between  the  tal)le  and  the  Treasury  bench, 

bi*en  brought  forth  from  retirement  and  gave  his  vote  with 

the  G»>vemment.     Peel  spoke  Jost  now,   patronisingly  patting 

Hartington  on  the  back,  and  getting  in  return  a  slap  in  the  t'ace> 

^hieh  greatly  surprised  him. 

What  a  remarkable  man  the  baronet  is  !     In  pers<mal  ap- 
ice  he  is  a  cross  between  Victr^r  Emanuel   and    the  late 
^ajjoleon  III.,  being  not  quite  so  ugly  as  the  former,  and  con- 
siderably less  profound -looking  than  the  lattvr.     As  a  Pjirliamen- 
lary  speaker  he  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Smollett.     But  he  has 
less  hterary  culture,  and,  when  setting  himself  to  raise  a  laugh, 
tniste  more  to  absolute  buffoonery  than  to  incisive  if  coarse  in- 
vwtive.     He  made  a  terrible  mess  of  a  reference  to  his  lat-e 
brothers  Victoria  Cross,  which  was  evidently  intended  by  way  of 
peroration,  but  got  in  at  the  wTong  place,  and  became  j>art  of  a 
fleotence  tliat  ended  in  chaoa  j  and  he  betrayed  his  fi'agmentary 
icqu&intance  with  a  familiar  parable  by  talking  in  the  singular 
niunber  of  *'  the  yoimg  womaa  "  who  forgot  to  trim  *'  her  '*  lamp. 
Oothe  whole,  though  the  House  laughed  loudly,  as  it  will  laugh 
»tanvthing  aft«r  dinner  and  a  long  spell  of  dull  debate,  the  ex- 
hibition was  not  creditable  to  ''  Sir  Peel,"  or  honourable  to  the 
Ottme  Ik!  bears. 


Vtj  II  -  The     The  Governmeut  were  defeated    to-night   on    a 
^  dming, 


M^K>r  m  Suo-     motion  moved  by    Richard  Smv-th  in  favoui*  of 


Sunday  Closicg  in  Ireland,  The  motion  was 
earned  by  ^21.  votes  against  U\7.  Gladstone  warmly  supported 
iliftftd  was  followed,  after  profuse  declarations  of  diffidence  at 
liie  conjuncture,  by  Major  O'Gorman.  After  defending  the 
ChbE  SeiTetary  for  Ireland  from  the  strictures  of  Bright,  the 
Mijfjr  addressed  himself  to  the  arguments  of  the  case,  eontri- 
ten^  us  his  share  the  axiom  that "  a  man  has  a  right  to  take  as 
much  liquor  as  he  ean  walk  away  with."  He  proceeded,  amid 
PwtfB  o!  laught<3r,  to  draw  an  affecting  piijture  of  respectable 
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farmers  in  Ireland  denied  under  the  operation  of  tlie  proposed 
regulation  the  privilege  of  "taking  something  on  a  Sunday* 
''Men  who  love  their  landlords,  and  whose  landlords  love 
them/'  "  Men/'  the  Major  added  in  a  tremulous  voice,  whilst 
the  crowded  House  roared  with  laughter,  "  whose  lives  Phtapdi 
might  have  written/' 

''If  you  pass  this  Bill/'  he  thundered  in  conclusion, " you 
will  have  a  revolution  in  Ireland  to-morrow,  or,^'  he  added, 
when  his  voice  might  be  heard  above  the  roar  of  laughter,  "or, 
you  ought  to  have  one/' 

Then  he  sat  do^vll,  and  Disraeli  abandoning  his  evident  pur- 
pose of  addressing  the  House  in  reply  to  Gladstone,  the  division 
was  called. 

Junos-Mr.Dis-     Housc   met  to  day  after  the  "Whitsun  Excess, 
raeu  wakes  up.      ^mongst   others   Disraeli    came    back  to  woik 
happily  recovered  from  an  illness  which  was  not  without  grave 
contiern  for  those  who  had  closely  watched  its  effects  upon  thefev 
gile  frame.  He  began  to  take  a  distinct  turn  for  the  better  on  the 
Tuesday  night  before  the  adjournment  for  the  Whitsun  R«e«, 
when  he  saw  Bright  and  Lowe  have  "  a  little  turn-to  *'  on  tbc 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     Up  to  the  moment  whea 
Lowe  rose  the  Premier  had  sat  mute  and  motionless  on  tie 
Treasury  bench,  with  head   simk   on   breast,  lack-lustre  eyo 
looking  steadfastly  at  nothing,  and  cheeks  sallow  and  sunken. 
He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice  talking,  as  it 
had-  talked  nine  years  ago,  about  Reform ;  and  when,  as  I^we 
reseated  himself.  Bright  rose  from  his  side  and  girded  at  M 
whilom  adversary  and  sometime  colleague  with  much  of  tk« 
vigour  of  the  olden  time,  Disraeli  raised  his  head,  shook  himself 
together  with  familiar  gesture,  and  though  he  had  seemed  as  he 
entered  the  House  to  bring  with  him  strength  barely  sufficient 
to  cross  the  floor,  he  presently  flung  himself  into  the  fray,  and 
astonished  everybody — particularly  Stafford  Northcote,  to  whom 
the  task  had  been  specially  assigned — by  winding  up  the  debate 
himself. 

Since  that  effort  his  convalescence  has  been  assured,  and 
to-night  it  is  surely  completed.  A  week^s  quiet  rest  at 
Hughenden,  where  he  has  been  lazily  watching  the  \\*ashing  of 
the  sheep  and  the  bedding  out  of  the  geraniums,  has  finished 
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the  TTork  commenced  by  the  voluntary  disburcleniiig  of  Lowers 
fjnscienee,  and  every  one  about  the  House  is  happier  for  the 
bovvledge  that  the  Premier  is  better. 

Near  him,  a  picture  of  rude  health  and  subdued  intellectual 
fwree^  looms  Ward  Hunt,  with  the  spray  from  the  North  Sea 
glistening  in  hia  beard  and  the  freedom  of  the  rolling  wave 
visible  in  his  gait. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 


THE    OPPOSITION    SHOW    FIGHT, 

'Moro  wordfl  from  the  Major  on  Sunday  dosing — Lord  Honr>^ 
id  the  Lk1>on  Tramways  Co. — Lord  Sandon  and  Lord  Frederick 
ish— Jlr.   Wholley  and  the  Joeuita  —  An  aU-night  flitting  —  Mr. 
's  r«Juvcn«§c<;nce. 

^^wt-AWhip-a  Towards  midnight^  during  the  discussion  on  the 

''**^  Civil  Service  Estimates,  there  hapjiened  one  of 

tliofie  incidents  which  make  memorable  rare  nights  in  the  re- 

_^oInng  Session.     Adam   made   a   speech,   nay,   two  epcechcs  1 

ir  Adams's   oraturical   essays  should   be  subject  for  special 

rk,  or  who  indeed  Adam  is,  are  queries  that  would  doubtless 

^se  to  the  lips  of  the  average  reader  of  purliameutary  debates. 

-^d  yet  Adam  is  alike  one  of  the  most  popular  and  the  most 

i-ndispen^able  meml>ers  of  the  Houpo.     The  chief  whip  of  the 

XiKeral   party  at  a  peiiod  of  sudderi  reverse,  when  the  issue 

^f  a  sammons  to  a  division  is  identical  with  an  invitation  to 

Assist  at  a  defeat,  he  has  never  lost  heart  or   abated    one  jot 

^ft  bope  or  spirits.     Cheery   amongst  the  cheerless    found,   he 

^  performed    his    thanklens    and    weary   task    just   as   t^re- 

SwUlyj  completely,  and  assiduously  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 

liiis  two-scored  missive  brought  a  safe  majority  for  Gladstone, 

»nd  a  note  with  ''three  lines ^^  iilled  the  Liberal  benches  and 

'tlwonged  the  bar  and  the  galleries  with  the  overplus  of  eager 

^ereate. 

The  influence  of  regular  preponderance  or  of  unvarying 
<i«feat  is  a  force  in  polities  the  weight  of  which  only  a  whip 
**n  justly  estimate.     Under  such  circumstances  as  the  Liberals 
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found  themselves  two  years  ago,  and  even  in  the  vastly  im- 
proved condition  of  to-day's  affairs,  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  get  the  minority  to  make  the  most  of  itself.  Witk 
an  assured  majority  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  at  the  command  d 
the  Government,  members  in  Opposition  are  apt  to  he  cardeB 
whether  the  majority  be  fifty  or  seventy. 

"  We  are  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  one  more  or  less  is  no 
matter,'^  is  the  excuse  with  which  many  a  man  in  these  evil 
days  permits  himself  to  disregard  Adam^s  notes  of  urgency. 

That  is  a  hard  thing  when  a  man  is  labouring  to  rally* 
disorganised  force,  and  make  it  show  a  decent  front.  To  battle 
with  it  day  after  day,  to  resist  the  strong  temptation  to  givciq> 
the  unequal  struggle  in  which  one's  own  side  is  only  haK- 
hearted,  require  the  possession  of  great  courage,  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  infinite  patience,  and  unfailing  good  temper.  Thm 
qualities  meet  in  Adam,  and  his  task  is  consequently  accom- 
plished with  so  little  friction  that  its  difficulty  is  apt  to  be  Tuule^ 
rated  and  its  importance  undervalued. 

In  Adam's  case  the  sacrifice  made  to  public  duty  is  the 
greater,  because  he  had  in  the  last  days  of  Gladstone's  Go?ein- 
ment  been  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  office  of  whip, 
and  had  assumed  a  position  in  the  Ministry  ostensibly  of  a 
higher  rank,  and  certainly  preferable  alike  in  respect  of  ease  and 
emolument.  It  was  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  that  he 
retired  from  her  Majesty's  Government  in  1874,  and  as  such  he 
was  entitled  to  sit  at  his  ease  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  to 
come  when  he  liked,  go  home  when  he  pleased,  and,  when 
opportunity  offered  or  could  be  made,  to  speak  at  the  Howe, 
showing  it  how  much  better  the  Department  of  Works  and 
Buildings  was  administered  as  compared  with  the  former  ad- 
ministration of  "  my  noble  friend  opposite."  But  when  the 
new  Parliament  met  it  was  speedily  found  that  Adam  wai 
indispensable  in  his  former  capacity,  and  without  any  fuss  he 
quietly  returned  to  the  work  his  share  of  which  he  migl* 
well  have  hoped  was  done.  Under  depressing  circumstanoeiy 
of  a  kind  which  do  not  befall  a  great  and  triumphant  putf 
thrice  in  a  century,  he  unostentatiously  and  uncomplainingly 
set  himself  to  do  the  political  drudgery  of  a  disorganised  and 
dispirited  party. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Dyke  run  in  to-night  on  the  newi 
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Lg  through   the  lobbies  and   corridors  that  "  Adam  was 

\'*    Sir  William  knows  the  fearsome  joy  of  v<>cally  addressing 

assembly  one  half  of  which  are  accustomed  to  regard  him 

as  a  polite  though    peremptory  letter-writer.       Like  the   late 

i     Mr.   llamillon,    he    also    has    made    his    single    speech,   and 

[■  showed^  as  Adam  did  to-oight,  that  he  is  not  silent  because  he 

BImb  not  the  gift  of   saying  in  easy  straightforward   language 

^^QHuit  he  has  at  heart  t<o  utter.     But  as  a  rule  the  oratorical 

deliverance  of  the  whips  of  this  generation  do  not  run  beyond 

a  single  speech.     Lord  Wolverton,  when  Mr.  Glyn  and  whip  to 

a  triumphant  party,  made  his  one  speech,  being  for  the  rest  of 

his  House-of-Commons  existence  c<>ntent  with  delivering  those 

ferief   addresses,  often   more   cheered   than   the   most    brilliant 

liamngues,  in  which  "  the  Ayes  to  the  Right "  were  what  they 

ebottid  be,  and  *'  the  Noes  to  the  Left "  fell  something  below 

the  computation  of  the  opposite  party. 

Jily  UL^More     Smyth,  following  up  his  success  of  two  months 
Z^'^^aS^     ago  has  brought  in  a  Bill  closing  public-houses 
dvckHtiaig.        in  L'eland  on  a  Sunday,     The  discussion  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  the  chorus  of  general  ap- 
proval being  v-aried  by  Roebuck,   who  decUired  tliat   "it   was 
caatrary  to  the  spirit  of  civilisation  to  legislate  on  a  subject  like 
ibis."     Major  O 'Gorman  also  was  fain  to  declare  himself,  after 
loatttre  consideration,  *^not  the  least  more  friendly  to  the  Bill 
tban  he  was  before/^     He  drew  largely  on  his  own  experience  to 
fiiiow  how  hurtful  the  passage  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  the  commu- 
My  at  large,  and  how  subversive  of  the  fmer  and  more  generous 
lings  of  human  nature. 

A  story  he  related  of  wliat  had  happened  when  a  field  of 

W  belonging  to  him  had  been  "  turned  "  amid  a  brief  gleam  of 

HiLfihine  in  a  wet  season,  particularly  interested  a  now  fairly 

crowded  House.     He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  injustice 

tiiat  would    be   done    to   the   devout   farmer  in    Ireland ^  who 

"  having  adored  his  God  in  the  morning  went  out  at  two  o^clock 

on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  get  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,'^  and  con- 

cWdwl  by  **  beseeching  **  English  members  not  to  vote  for  *'  a 

M  which  would,  if  it  became  law,  inflict  upon  Ireland  a  canker 

o!  lai^lessness,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery.''     The  Bill   was, 

nevertheless,  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 
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July  17. —  Lord  The  questions  disposed  of,  Henry  Lennox  rose 
SiTSe^Xn  ^^^  ^^^  sQQondi  bench  behind  the  Treasury  bencb, 
Steam  Tram-  and  craved  the  indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  lie 
^^^  made   a   personal   statement.     He   proceeded  to 

refer  to  Lord  Coleridge's  remark,  whilst  presiding  at  the  case  of 
"  Twycross  v.  Grant/^  that  an  explanation  was  necessary  from  the 
directors  of  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  Company.     Lord  Heniy 
said  he  had  joined  the  board  of  directors  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Saldanha,  who  had  asked  him  to  do  so  because  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Portugal.     He  knew  nothing  of  tie 
preliminary  contracts  or  agreements  which  had  been  disclosed  in 
a  court  of  law,  nor  had  he  seen  those  "  manly  letters  "  which  Mr. 
Grant  had  written,  suggesting  that  the  scheme  should  be  aban- 
doned and  the  money  returned  to  the  subscribers,  which  letters, 
indeed  had  never  been  laid  before  the  board.     His  remuneration 
as  a  director  was  to  be  £100  a  year,  in  addition  to  which  he  re- 
ceived one  hundred  shares  as  a  qualification.     Of  these  he  re- 
turned fifty  when  he  left  the  board.     He  had  bought  with  hie 
own  money  300  shares,  and  was  a  heavy  loser  by  his  connectioa 
with  the  company.     He  added  that  he  made  that  statement  as  aa 
independent  member,  having  thought  it  proper  to  place  his  re- 
signation in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  await  attach 
upon  his  honour  from  whatever  point  of  the  House  they  might 
come.     He  was,  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  twice  applauded 
from  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  a  general  cheer  marked  the 
conclusion  of  his  short  address, 

Disraeli  next  came  forward,  thinking  it  due  to  his  noble 
friend  and  the  House  that  he  should  "  state  what  he  knew  of  this 
affair."  He  had,  he  said,  on  Friday,  received  a  written  intimation 
from  a  gentleman  opposite,  informing  him  that  he  would 
to-day  make  certain  charges  against  Henry  Leimox.  He  had 
communicated  this  fact  to  his  noble  friend,  who  said  "these 
things''  had  happened  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  private 
member,  and  he  wished  to  defend  his  conduct  from  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  had,  therefore,  tendered  his  resignation.  The  House 
had  heard  his  statement,  and  Disraeli  '*  could  not  reconcile  itwiUi 
his  feelings  to  precipitate  a  decision.'' 

Trevelyan,  "the  hon.  gentleman  opposite"  referred  to,  cor- 
rected Disraeli  in  his  account  of  the  communication  that  had 
passed  between  them.     After  what  had  just  happened  he  wouM 
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fiot  enter  further  into  the  case.  lie  had  very  <i^ood  reason  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  mutter,  believing 
ft  necessary  to  bring  al)outj  as  a  tribute  to  public  morality, 
the  result  which  had  Just  been  announced.  Lennox,  who  was 
deeply  affected  whilst  Disraeli  was  sjjeaking,  sitting-  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  left  the  House  as  soon  as  Trevelyan 
hjid  finished. 

19.  -  Lord     Mundella,  whom  no  one  would  suspect  of  having 
ifi?^  ^°?     read  *'  Don  Juan/'  once  described  Lord  Sandon  as 

'*tho  mildeflt-manner'd  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  out  a  throat." 

TKat  was   a   wonderfully  happy  description    at    the    moment, 

ViittiDc^  off  the  situation  io  a  eouplet.     The  first  impression  one 

^aiiis  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  is,  that  his  manners 

^re  exceedingly  mild ;    and  on  further  observation  comes  the 

oouviction    that  the  mildness  covers  a  capacity  for  righteous 

"^^rath  upon  oecasioa  shown,  and  mask^  a  pretty  strong  deter- 

miimtiou  to  carry  out  deliberate  purposes.     To  Lord  Frederick 

Cjivendish  belongs  the  dietinetion  of  having  demonstrated  the 

•^liiteace    of   the   wrathful  element  in  the  constitution  of  the 

A'ieu-Pregident  of  the  Council,  and  of  having  made  liim  roar 

as  ungently  as  if  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  habits  of  the 

fi^uking  dove.     It  was  on  clause   Ki,   page   8,  line   15,  of  the 

Education  Bill,   Loi*d  Frederick  struck  tire.     He  gurgled  out 

»)me  remarks  which  brought  the  amiable  Lord  Sandon  to  his 

M  in  a  state  of  rage  ill  supprcss^ed    behind  the  sweet  smile 

tbt  still  wreathed  his  lips,  and  Lord  Frederick  heard  some  plain 

language  about  his  propenwity  for  precipitating  peaceful  assem- 

bliee  into  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  rebuke  was  not  altogether  uncalled,  for  for  Frederick 
ifl,  truly,  a  terrible  man  for  taking  imexpected  headers  into 
tile  gtuf  of  controversy.  It  is  perhaps  this  fcatm-e  of  unex- 
I»^«dnesg  which  lends  an  added  force  to  his  sallies.  The  House 
I*  l>arsuiDg  a  humdrum  discussion  on  some  unattractive  topic, 
ftita  there  appears  at  the  table  a  gentleman  who  is  so  singu- 
wly  like  an  exaggeration  of  Hartington  that  the  stranger  rubs 
*iis  eye«  and  marveU  it'  it  can  be  that  distinguished  statesman 
wfore  be   became  amenable  to  the  cultiu^  of  experience  and 
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Parliamentury  practice.     But  it  is  only  Lord  Frederick  Cavea-^ 
dish^  and  presently  there  will  be  a  little  row.  ^M 

Lord  Frederick  wheu  addressing  the  House,  stands  at  the 
table  in  precisely  tlie  same  attitude  as  Hartington,  only  more  so. 
He  has  the  same  lack  of  clearness  of  tone,  the  same  fault  of 
dropping  his  voice  when  he  reaches  the  culminating;  point  of 
his  sentence,  and  the  same  tendency  to  fall  into  a  sing-song 
intonation.  Only  all  these  peculiarities  are  exaggerated  and 
magnified,  and  we  have  the  o])portunity  of  knowing  how  much 
worse  Hartington  might  be  if  he  were  to  try.  One  residt  of 
Lord  Frederick's  [)e<juliar  style  is  that  he  is  very  difficult  to  fol- 
low through  a  speech  of  any  length,  and  thus  the  larger  portion 
of  members  have  the  luxury  of  surprise  added  to  the  little  grati- 
fication of  a  row,  wheQj  after  dozing  off  under  the  influence  of 
his  morphitic  eloquence,  they  are  roused  by  a  cry  of  "  Oh  1 " 
or  a  shout  of  ^^  Order  I  "  and  find  that  he  has  been  "  saying 
things ''  about  somebody  opposite. 

Thus  he  moved  Sandon  to  anger  this  morning,  and  th 
Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  beheld  the  unusual  specta«;Ie 
of  the  noble  lord  in  charge  of  the  measure  fiercely  hitting  out 
at  the  noble  lord  who  had.  just  sat  down,  and  laying  to  his 
charge  the  sin  of  throwing  the  apple  of  disco rtl  among  a  com* 
pany  of  |ieaceably-disj>o}*ed  men.  But  Sandon^s  anger  was  of 
brief  duration,  and  wound  up  with  a  comically  earnest  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  person  who  could  have  made  him 
angry*  On  the  whole,  during  a  long  and  wearying  debate,  con- 
stantly attiicked  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  accused  on  the 
one  aide  of  favouring  sectarianism  and  on  the  other  of  favouring 
secularism  J  Sandon  has  displayed  a  command  of  temper  and  a 
faculty  of  management  for  which  no  jmrallel  can  be  fouEti, 
unless  we  turn  to  Hicks- Beach  when  in  charge  of  an  Irish  Bill, 
and  he  is  out  of  the  limits  of  comparison,  for  as  his  difficulties 
are  superhuman  so  is  his  patience  supernatural.  Save  on  tbe 
solitary  occasion  above  cited,  Sandon  has  not  once  placed  himself 
under  the  disadvaatage  of  losing  his  temper.  ^m 

July    20.  —  Mr.     It  gives  a  fillip  to  the  interest  which  attaches  t^ 
u^**j"*^ita^°^     all  Whalley's  proceedings  in  tbe  House  to  obser^™ 
that  of  late  his  mind  has  shown  a  tendency  t^| 
converge  upon  Disraeli,  and  to  see  in  that  otherwise  inscrutable 
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pemnuge  the  author  of  much  of  the  evil  which  weighs  down 
mtestHUt  EnglaDd.     The  Prime  Minister  i^txve  scareoly  satift- 
toty  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  Wlialley  put  to  him  some 
►  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.      He  has  since  been  a 
and  to-night  Whalley  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  of 
Ixjiujj  an  arch-Jesuit,  and  the  head  of  a  Ministry  of  unques* 
^^bionably  Jesuitical  tendencies. 

^B  It  is  in  these  references  to  forbidden  subjects  that  the  mem- 
^K>er  for  Pet«rboroug;h  shows  his  great  natural  talent  as  a  debater, 
"fTo  introduce  a  direct  reference  tfj  the  Jesuits  in  a  debate  on  the 
subject  of  Government  grants  to  schools  in  ptx^r  districts  re- 
c^mres  a  degree  of  courage  and  of  skilful  manipidbition  in  the 
poBsession  of  which  Whalley  stands  alone.  By  devious  routes  he 
T^iiclied  the  inevitable  goal  to-niglit,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
ouBtoniary  shout  of  contumely.  Even  Raikes,  tender  as  he  is  to 
t,he  idiosyncrasies  of  members,  was  fain  to  rise  and  suggest 
'tliat  the  Jesuits  were  somewhat  wide  of  the  subject*  Then 
halley  made  that  skilful  flank  movement  by  which  he  at  the 
le  time  brought  the  topic  within  parliamentary  limits,  and 
Struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  Premier  by  denouncmg  him  as 
csliiefest  amongst  Jesuits*  After  this  nothing  but  calamity  he- 
^t]\  the  gallant  knight,  who  had  not  even  a  faithful  Sancho 
Iiflza  to  baUast  his  enterprise  with  rough-hewn  paving-stones  of 
poetical  worldliness.  He  hurled  the  newly-found  word  "  Alge- 
Tine'*  at  the  policy  of  the  smiling  Saudon,  He  brought  down 
OD  his  poor  grey  head  a  lusty  shout  of  indignation  when  he 
Tpferred  to  the  Ministry  as  "  the  least  honest  amongst  European 
^emment*?/'  And  he  brought  up  h^yrd  Francis  Hervey  with 
L  811  Ktgry  protest  when  he  poetically  referred  to  the  clergy  of 
r  the  Church  of  England  as  "  these  Sepoys." 
*  How  he  was  snublied  and  laughed  at ;  how  plaintively  he 

nHuk<3d  the  chairman  for  **  trying  to  keep  him  in  order ;  "  how 
!ten  he  began  to  finish  and  how  the  sound  of  his  voice  always 
1  liiui  on  to  a  fresh  discourse,  an  umbrageous  circular  road  in 
^i'' mitUlle  or  at  the  end  of  which  the  Jesuit  was  certain  to  be 
'"Wen ;  how  time  after  time  he  was  called  to  order ;  how  meekly 
''^ resumed  his  seat  when  the  chairman  rose  to  expostulate;  and 
'i^'^',  apiK-aring  again,  he  recommended  in  subdued  tone  and 
^aduaily  reached  the  emphatic  inflection  of  voice  which  intro- 
<iiHjed  the  *'  foa*ign  power,'*  is  a  tale  too  sad  to  tell  at  length. 
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Aug.  3.-An  au-  The  Elementary  Education  Bill  as  amended  con- 
night  sitting.  gidt^red.  Lord  Robert  Montague  brought  forward 
an  amendment  permitting  guardians  in  certain  cases  to  pay  the 
school  fees  of  poor  children.  Sandon,  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  re- 
commended the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment,  but  suhsequentlf 
Northcote,  amid  cheers  from  the  Tories  and  cries  of  astonishment 
from  the  Liberals,  accepted  it.  Then  began  a  struggle  which 
lasted  till  half-past  four  in  the  morning.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Northcot^  made  this  amazing  departure,  and  the  Oppositioa 
began  the  game  of  moving  the  alternate  resolutions  for  adjoorn- 
ment.  Four  hours  later,  Dilke,  looking  as  rosy  as  if  he  had  jn«fc 
come  out  of  his  morning  bath,  assured  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  if  he  were  agreeable  the  game  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, there  being  plenty  of  men  to  move  the  alternate  motions, 
and  that  when  each  had  taken  his  turn  the  House  could  divide 
again  on  every  successive  word  of  Robert  Montague^s  somewhat 
lengthy  amendment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  yet  firm,  and  still  the 
ranks  behind  him  hurled  defiance  at  the  relentless  foe.  Then  Whit- 
well  rose,  and  with  him  a  mighty  shout  from  both  sides.  There 
was  a  general  consonance  of  opinion  that  the  member  for  Kendal 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  ought  to  be  out  till  such  hours  oi 
the  morning.  It  was  all  very  well  for  young  sparks  like  J.  &• 
Hubbard  and  Wm.  McArthur  to  be  nodding  and  winking  and 
boisterously  cheering  when  the  gas  was  put  out  in  the  Hon* 
of  Commons  because  the  morning  sun  was  shining  throngh 
the  windows.  But  Whitwell  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and  the  Honne 
had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  its  decided  opinion  on  that  point 
In  vain  he  smiled  sweetly  upon  the  turbulent  throng.  Equally 
ineffectual  his  sterner  mood,  when  he  squared  his  shoulders,  fu^ 
rowed  his  brows,  and  wrestled  furiously  with  the  contents  of* 
his  trousers-pockets.  The  House  would  not  hear  him ;  and  aftff 
standing  thus  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  nearly  ruining  a 
new  though  roomy  pair  of  pants,  he  sat  down. 

Last  of  all  came  George  Balfour,  commissioned  by  Adam  to 
move  the  next  amendment.  This  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
gallant  Major-General.  His  parliamentary  career  had  not 
hitherto  been  a  happy  one.  Flouted  by  his  own  side  when  h« 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  take  part  in  the  debates,  laughed  al 
by  the  other  side  when  he  has  himself  made  occasion  to  interpose, 
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and  regarded  from  all  sides  as  a  racmber  from  tho  sound  of  whose 
voice  mankind  instinctively  flee,  Sir  Georg-e  recognised  that  at 
last  his  hoar  of  triumph  had  come.  Hastily  winding*  himself  up 
tflgo  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  rose,  a-nd  in  tones  whose  plain- 
Live  K>Wmnity  arrested  the  attention  of  the  House,  began  : 

"Mx,  SpeakeFj  the  time  has  now  come  when  it  falls  to  my 
lot  to  bear  my  part  in  this  historic  debate.     It  is  an  ocea — *' 

Alas  that  the  shameful  story  should  have  to  be  told  I  A  storm 
of  laughter  suddenly  fell  upon  the  orator,  flashing  round  his 
astoaisbed  hea*l,  surging  about  his  trembling  legs,  hopelessly 
duvning  his  melancholy  voice,  and.  casting  ujxtn  the  Speaker 
^e  reeponsibility  of  supposing,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evi- 
^msti,  that  he  had  concluded  by  moving  the  atljournment  of  the 
£oase. 

The  fun  was  growing  in  intensity,  but  it  was  also  getting  a 
trifle  wearisome  for  hard-worked  Ministers  no  longer  in  their 
teens.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
agreed  to  the  adjournment,  and  the  graceless  Opposition  gave  a 
yelp  of  delight  at  having  won  the  day. 

-Aof.flL-Mr.  Dia-     Tiiore  is  current  a  pretty  sajring  of  Earl  Russell's 
'SiKcn*^'*'     ^^^^^  Disraeli.      Somebody  observed  to  the  '*  gal- 
lant  old   gentleman,"    whose   absence  from   the 
'^dt'Tship  of  affairs  P.  A.  Taylor  just  now  deplored,  tliat  the 
-*^mier  wiis  failing— that  he  dis]4ayed  a  curious  indifference  to 
^f  course  of  events,  and  was  by  no  means  to  be  brought  to  the 
P'^iui  of  decision  as  to  what  Bills  in  the  Government  programme 
^'**^e  to  be  pushed  forward  and  which  allowed  to  fall  in  the  rear. 
"Ah!  "  said  Earl  Kussell,  with  a  pitying  shake  of  the  headj 
id  a  complacent  glance  at  his  own  legs, "  Disraeli  is  getting  very 


It  is  true  that  Disraeli  is  only  thirteen  years  younger  than 
Rusfeclb    But  statesmen  are  notoriously  long-livedj  witness 
jng  living  contemporaries  Tliiers,  Gortsehakuff,  Riissullj  and 
G.  Hubbard ;  and  though  Disraeli   is   do  chicken,  it  would 
^<^%  be  safe  to  regard  him  as  a  played-out  patriarch.      Moreover, 
^<a  remark  is  inopportune,  beeausu  Disi-aeH  has  within  the  past 
^^'W  weeks  developed  a  rejuvenition  which  la  httle  short  of  a 
miracle.     Just  before  the  Whitsuntide  recess  he  was  so  ill  that 
1:ii.€2  gravest  apprehensions  arose  amongst  his  friends.     With  his 
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usual  pluck  he  came  down  to  the  House  at  questioii-timej  ax 
crawlingf  to  the  Treasury  bench  threw  himself  into  his  seat,  wh( 
he  reclined  for  an  hour  or  so  with  hag-tj^ani  eyes  and  sallow^Pi 
cheeks,  indrawn  and  corpse-like.  After  a  while  he  was  oblige^^ 
even  to  forego  this  show  of  spri^htliness,  and  for  three  or  fouoc.* 
days  his  familiar  presence  was  raissed  from  the  House.  Upon  hi^^ 
return  he  rapidly  grew  well  again,  and  it  is  a  long  time  sinc^  — 
he  looked  so  well  as  during  the  past  six  weeks.  With  the  re— ^ 
CO  very  of  his  health  came  back  also  his  happy  adroitness  ii=x:j 
managing-  the  House  in  Utile  thingSjand  his  personal  ascendency  ^ 
has  increased  in  proportion. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 
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Tte  Major's  departure— The  last  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  M.P.— Sir  Stafford  Nor 
— ilr,    Grathom©   Hardy' a   diaappDiatment— Mr.   Disraeli's  young 
Ex'Ministen — Suc<;eases  of  the  Session. 


Anff.  11.  ^  The 
Miyor'a  depar- 
ture. 


The  Major  has  gone,  and  there  is  room  for  an  ad 
ditional  couple  of  members  on  the  back  seat  beloi 
the  gangway.  He  has  been  welcomed  in  th^^ 
country  that  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  with  the  sounc^^ 
of  harp,  Baekbutj  and  psaltery,  and  with  the  lilting  verse  of  th^4 
national  song-writer : 

"Of  aUtheM.K8 

That  Pftrliampnt  sees 
From  session  to  Bession,  I'll  wager 

Neither  Stixou  nor  Scot 

Can  pretend  thiit  they've  got 
A  memher  to  oiatth  Tlie  Slajor. 
Our  portly  and  ponderous  Major, 
Our  mighty  magnilicMjnt  Major — 

The  count  ill?  of  State 

llftTe  no  num  of  such  weight, 
Or  auch  girth,  as  our  howld  IrLih  Major." 

Thus  the  song- writer ;  and  whilst  acknowledging  the  accuracy  > 
this  personal  description^  one  is  glad  to  note  by  the  next  verse 


A 
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(idiie  sense  of  the  ^fajor's  position  in  tlie  House  is  Legrinuing 
^ttliufefit  itself  in  Ireland  ; 

**  When  he  riBea,  the  House 

Is  as  mute  ii»  n  Tnoude^ 
They  know  he's  no  foolish  rampa^er— ' 

Bui  sottn  the  *'  Hear,  Hears/* 

And  th©  thunderm^H:  cheers, 
Are  brought  out  by  the  Hpr+H-b  of  The  Major. 
By  the  powerful  speech  wf  The  Major — 
The  nKif-shttking  speot-h  of  Th©  Major— ^ 

Be  it  early  or  InU* 

The  rnfnjbtrs  will  wait 
To  hoor  a  broadsidd  from  The  Mia j  or.*' 

There  wns  a  time  not  far  distant  when  it  was  the  custom  in 
Je  Irish  newspapers  to  speak  of  the  Major  as  a  bufftion,  and  to 
lit  of  the  chanicter  of  Irish  purliameutary  representation  suffer- 
ing at  his  hands.     Nuthino^  cuuld  l>e  remoter  from  the  truth  thun 
^\m  impression.  The  Major  has  nothinjy^  of  the  buffoon  about  him, 
M  if  it  were  possible  to  take  him  as  an  avernj^e  specimen  of  the 
'ulture  and  breeding  of  the  Irish  member  it  would  be  a  happ)' 
bin^  for  Ireland.     He  is  a  gentleman,  even  of  courtly  bearing, 
rho  hag  had  the  benefits  of  u  elassieal  education  and  the  company 
;.t  the  mess-table  of  one  of  her  ^Majesty's  most  distinguished 
|*'«giiaents.    So  far  from  being  a  buffoon,  he  is  terribly  in  earnest, 
^■od  it  if)  this  earnestness  which  boils  and  buljbles  over — catching' 
^p  bis  ideas  as  they  issue  from  the  brain  and  i^ustinij  them  into  a 
c»klrr>n  whence  they  are  poured  out  before  the  House  a  seething 
**nd  incongruous  mass — that  makes  him  one  of  the  most  irre- 
swlible  8]>eakers  that  ever  addressed  the  I  louse  of  Commons. 

Tlmt  in  cooler  moments  he  is  capable  of  marshalling  his  ideas 
*nd  arguments  in  a  fuir  train  w;i8  shown  by  his  spi^'t-li  un  moving 
toe  Second   rea<ling  of  the  Municipal   Fniiuhise   (Irt^land)  Bill, 
ilttt  he  has  a  keen  and  ready  wit,  quite  apsirt  from  the  quality  of 
niiwnstious  humour,  is  proved  by  a  little  incident  that  happened 
'»Wt  time  ago.     One  of  his  constituents,  bt^itig  fully  possessed 
^v"  the  conviction  that  the  Majur,  having  got  into  Parliament,  had 
If  to  ask  in  order  that  the  Goverament  shtmld  give,  east  a 
eye  u|)on  a  loi'al  |K>stmastersbip — let  us  s;iy  at  Bally* 
ly— tliat  had  fallen  vacant,  and  wrote  to  tlie  JIajor  to  secure 
tne  reversion  of  the  ollice.     The  Major  replied  in  a  letter  that 
*"41  hftve  louked  exceedingly  well  in  the  locftl  pujx'r.     Whilst 
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protestin)^  bis  great  anxiety  to  »erve  so  respected  a  man  as  Mt? 
Tim  D<X)lan,  he  declared  that  he  never  would  stoop  to  accept  & 
favour  at  the  hands  of  a  Saxon  Government. 

"  Never  shall  it  be  said,"  bo  the  letter  concludedj  "  that  by 
favoure  done,  the  Eng:lish  Government  had  a  hold  on  yours  traly, 
Purcell  O'Gorman.'* 

The  Irish  patriot  in  Waterford  was,  however,  not  able  at  the 
moment  to  see  matters  through  this  fine  atmosphere  of  sentimen- 
tality. It  is  all  very  well  to  contemn  "  Castle  intiueuce  "  when 
it  is  exercised  in  behoof  of  your  neighbour,  and  to  denounce  with 
shrieks,  and  if  necessary  with  shillelaghs,  any  man  w^ho  might  be 
suspected  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  the  Government.  Bnt 
when  you  want  a  post-office  for  yourself,  it  is  quite  another  pair 
of  sleeves.  So  Tim  Doolan  thought,  and  he  wrote  ag^in>  ur^ng 
the  hon.  and  gallant  member  to  use  his  infliience  in  liigh  quarters 
to  secure  the  desired  office.  The  Major  answered  with  grave 
fligiiity,  repeating  his  objections;  whereupon  Tim,  uttering: an 
epistolary  "  Whirroo  1  ^^  came  down  upon  his  parliamentary  re- 
pi'csentative  with  some  strong  language,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  Major  had  only  to  write  a  lint 
and  the  thuig  would  lie  done. 

On  receipt  of  this  the  Major  sat  down  and  wrote  the  follow^ 
ing  epistle : — 

**  House  of  Commoitf. 
"  Sir, — I  urn  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst,,  in  which  you  state  that  J 
have  *  onl)*  to  writo  a  line '  in  order  thtit  you  ahouid  obtain  the  ap[>oirit.ment  y«i 
dL'sire.     1  Imve  therefore  mueh  pleasurt*  in  horeby  appointiug  you  Postmnstcr ( 
Ballyniahooly. — i  am,  air,  your  obc'dieat  aorvant, 

"  Tirii  Duolan,  Esq.,  Waterford."  *'  Purcell  0'Gokmaj(. 

And  the  Major  has  never  heard  from  him  since. 


Aug.  12.  —  The 
lost  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, M,P. 


Once  more  the  revolving  seasons  have  brought 
round  the  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  is 
voiceless,  and  in  the  gloomy  chamber  the  Si>eaker'i 
chnir,  swathed  in  unbleached  calico,  looms  through  the  mist 
the  quickly-closing  autumn  nights  like  a  ghost  whose  unsubstat 
tial  liver  is  touched  with  spiritual  jaundice.  Once  more  we  ha^ 
seen  the  select  throng  of  members  crowd  in  single  tile  betwi 
the  Treasury  bench  and  the  tiiblcj  ambitious  to  mark  the  close  o! 
a  useful  Session  by  shaking  hands  with  the  Speaker.     Once  more. 
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ind  for  the  last  time  this  Session,  the  "  Who  ^oes  home  ? ''  c^f 
elieery  Mr.  Hartley  has  run^  through  the  resoimdiiig-  lobby,  and 
there  has  been  no  answer  save  the  shuffling  of  the  rapidly-de- 
In^  feet, 

01'  mt^st  who  have  thus  departed  we  shall  see  their  faces  once 

ag&in  in  tlie  earning  year.     But  one  has  gone  forth  who  never 

"will  return.    Little  did  I  think,  whtm  I  somewhat  im patiently 

listt-ned  uu  Friday  week  to  Disraeli  winding  up  the  debate  on  the 

Torkish  iniquities  in  Bulgaria,  that  this  was  the  last  speech  he 

^ould  naake    in   the    House   of   Commons.      Forty   years  has 

Disraeli  dwelt  in  this  wilderness  of  talk;   and  now  his  voice  is 

lurever  hashed  as  far  as  we  may  listen,  and  we  shall  see  his  face 

more.     It  is  a  pity  for  his  fame,  tliou^-h  it  may  be  a  just  re- 

ition  for  his  faults^  that  bis  hist  recorded  speech  in  the  House 

ihould   have   been  such  a  poor  one.      It  wiis  occsisiaued   by  a 

Wuader,  the  outcome  of  the  weak  side  of  his  political  cliaracter, 

and  it  WHS  marked  by  all  those  littlenesses  of  composition  and 

iner  that  mar  his  speeches.     Not  beinn^  of  a  i^rand  nature 

would  prol)ably  have  failed  had  he  tjiken  leave  (jf  the  House 

in  a  set.  speech,  such  as  that  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 

his  retirement  from  office.       To  do  that  well    a  man  most    be 

•ifa^^nuine  nature,  and  capable  of  unaffected  sjicech,    Disraeli, 

♦iharsfcd    with    such    a    niissiou,    would    certainly    have    soared 

*ni  the  wings  of  nia^'-oihuiuent  jjhraseolo^y  into  the  empyrean 

'I'S^ls  of  sentiment,  and   might  have  broutijht  tears  into  the 

*fe8  of  John  Manners.     But  he  would  not  have  touched  the 

'•^rt    of    men    as    Gladstone   or    Bright    would    imder   similar 

*^curastances.     \Ve  can  well  have  dispensed  with  a  set  oration, 

^Wt  it   would   have   been   a  happier  dispensation   of   events  if 

^braeU  might  have  {tcone  out  amid  an  accidental  pyrotechnic 

^play  of  epigram  and  banter. 

The  actual  sjjccch,  when  the  writer  of  history  ccmies  to  study 

*^as  throwing  a  light  on  the  character  of  this  remarkjiWe  man, 

^Ul  satisfy  Justice,  as   it  marks  tlie   level  reached  by   Dismeli 

"^hen  he  has  had  to  grapjjle  with  the  serious  side  of  political 

events.      But  no  one  would  have  grudtj-ed  the  effect  that  would 

«ave  lieen  gained  if,  in  recurrii^g  to  "  Disraeli's  last  speech  in  the 

House  of  Commons/^  the  student  of  history  had  found  a  finished 

specimen   of  the  skilful    fence,  the  light  satire,  or  even  of  the 

crushing  invective  with  which  the  Premier  in  these  later  years 

L  i 
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has  charmed  the  House  of  Commons.  What  he  will  actually 
find  is  so  many  words  full  of  sound  and  fury  si^if ying  nothing 
except  that  the  Premier  had  by  reckless  dealings  with  facts  been 
led  into  a  hole,  and  that,  lacking  the  largeness  of  nature  wbich 
]»rompts  a  man  who  has  made  a  mistake  frankly  to  acknowledge 
it,  he  had  for  half  an  hour  condescended  to  quibble  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  standing  on  level  ground,  and  that  thepereonin 
the  hole  was  Forster. 

Though  little  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed  since  his  volun- 
tary act  of  political  stultification  was  made  known,  men's  minds 
have  already  adjusted  themselves  to  the  altered  state  of  things, 
and  pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  Disraeli  are 
familiar  enough  on  the  retina  of  the  mental  vision.  Stafford 
Northcote  will  naturally  occupy,  though  he  may  not  fill| 
Disraeli's  place,  and  the  House  will  only  become  so  many 
degrees  the  more  commonplace  and  humdrum.  At  first  sigbt 
this  change  may  appear  a  personal  advantage  for  Hartington  u 
removing  from  the  scene  a  renowned  opponent.  But  in  some 
rfs})ects  it  will  be  found  that  the  noble  Marquis  will  be  a  seriow 
loser  bv  the  new  order  of  things.  In  times  past  it  has  been* 
relief,  refreshing  to  the  honest  soul,  to  turn  from  DisraeHwith 
his  hollowness,  his  disingenuousness,  and  his  artificiality  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  simj)le  solidity,  the  manly  straightforwardness,  of 
Hartington.  In  this  respect  the  point  of  contrast  will  be  re- 
moved, ibr  Stafford  Northcote  is  only  a  degree  less  straight- 
forwanl  and  honest  than  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

The  degree  is  marked  at  this  point — that  whilst  Harting:ton 
will  i)ositively  go  out  of  his  way  to  tell  a  damaging  truth,  and 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  existing  within  arm's  length  of  a  possible 
misa])prehension  which  if  left  unshattered  might  tend  to  bis 
advantage  or  to  that  of  his  party,  Stafford  Northcote  has  been 
so  long  trained  in  diplomatic  usages  that  he  might  not  so  re- 
gard his  duty.  To  illustrate  precisely  what  is  meant,  I  should 
say  that  whilst  Stafford  Northcote  was  able  early  in  the  Session 
to  make  a  statement  about  Egypt  which,  without  precisely 
affirming  anything,  conveyed  to  the  public  mind  the  impression 
that  the  financial  ])rospects  of  that  country  were  in  a  favourable 
condition,  Hartington  would  have  been  wholly  incapable  of 
making  such  a  speech.  Yet  not  the  slightest  slur  rests  upon 
the  character  of  the  Chancel k>r  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  matter. 
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•^jf    stafTofd      As  a  lea<lcr  of  the  Hnuse  of  Cnmmnns,  Stafford 
^  Nortbcote  will  certaiulj  prove  himself  eiiiiiiL'iitly 

f^^pecUble,  and  may  even  be  more.  He  fails  in  one  essen- 
1  mI  qnallty,  and  the  House  will  miss  the  li^ht  hjiiid  on  thi- 
rv-jii  which  often  guided  it  saWy  over  epnngy  in*>ra8ses  and 
liT  the  verg^  of  dizzy  precipices.  For  twenty  years,  wth 
the  interval  of  Gladstone's  siipreniaey,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  aceustijuied  to  be  won  over  by  a  joke,  ()r  Uy 
le  soothed  by  an  epigram.  Gladstone  lacked  the  sixth,  and 
not  least  precious,  sense  of  humour,  and  often  slaut^hti-red 
the  foe  with  a  battering-ram,  where  Disrat'li  or  Palmerston 
"^ouKl  have  cheerily  tickled  him  to  death  with  an  oiled  feather* 

Stafford   Nortbcote   is   head    and   shoulders  less  in  mental 

JtAture   than   Gladstone,  and   is  distinctly   more  dark   on   this 

side  of    humour    than    bis    old    master.       In    truth,    when    I 

«ill  to  mind  Gladst^Dne's  occasional    midniji]rht  encounters  with 

Carendish   Bentinck,  before   that   digt(n*j;-uisbcd    statesman   be- 

^me  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  when  I  reflect  uj»on 

lii« demolition  of  Harcourt  in  the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parlia- 

Jikfnt^  when  that  versatile  politician  had  turned  upon  bis  former 

«*Ji(ef,  and   presumed  to  lecture   him  from   a  position  aetnally 

^■npied    by    his    favour,    I    begin    to   suspect   that    the    truer 

**(imate  of  Gladstone's  character  would  be  that  his  quiibty  of 

*"tmonr  and  his  power  of  sarcasm  are  crushed  uufler  the  weii^ht 

^f  his  lo^cal  and  arg-umentative  apparatus.     Life  to  him  is  a 

^^  Bcrious  thing,  and  he  has  not  often  time  to  use  the  lighter 

*^illery  with  which  some  lesser  men  prevail  in  the  battle, 

Stafford  Nortbcote  not  only  shows  this  same  contempt  for 

»e  potent  arts  of  raillery  and  l>anter,  but  is  wholly  incapable  of 

^vrcising    them.     He  is  a  sound,  safe  man,  of   iniitured  judg* 

,  constitutional   caution,  generous  sympathies,  perfect   up- 

[-btness,  and  a   wholesome  horror  of  anything  sav<iuring  of 

He  has  of  late  develo]»ed  much  skill  and  aptitude  for 

lie,  and  has  greatly  improved  in  his  actual  style  of  spcakirjg. 

^*VWn  a  man  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  who  has  been  twenty- 

*> tit?  years  in  the   House  of  Commons,  suddenly    lu-gins  to   im- 

VTove,  there  is  no  saying  what  point  of  excellence  he  may  not 

T9wk.     Palmerston,   the  most  successful    leader   the   House  of 

Ccjmaions   ever    had,    is  a  striking    instance  Mf    the   luxuriant 

growth  possible  of  attainment  to  plants  that  late  in  life  discover 
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a  caiaeity  f*>r  flowering'  in  hcsh  places.  Palmerston  was  seventy-^ 
one  when  ho  assumed  the  lendership  of  the  House,  and  he 
astonished  everybotlj  by  the  finished  ease  and  supreme  skill  with 
which  ho  fTiiided  the  restive  force  committed  to  his  care. 
Stafford  Northeote  sueeeefls  to  the  reversion  of  the  offioe  with 
thirteen  prwious  years  in  hand  as;  eom pared  with  Palmers- 
ton,  and  who  knows  what  nascent  qualities  he  may  not  be 
possessed  of?  He  has  distinctly  improved  at  an  ag-e  and  under 
eireum stances  when  most  mcn^s  faculties  are  fully  developed, 
and  their  mental  habits  irrevocably  fixed.  He  may  go  on  im- 
provinfij  in  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  till  he  combiues  the 
hnnhomie  of  Pjilmerstoa  with  the  eloquence  of  Gladstone  and  the 
dexterity  of  Disraeli. 

In  the  meanwhile  what  will  probably  happen  for  the  m 
few  years  is  that   the   time  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be' 
pitcht^d  by  the  keynote  of  a  man   r>f  respectable  talents^  busi- 
ness habits,  and  common-sense  views,  who  will  never  disapptJii 
the  expctalions  formed  of  him,  and  will  occasionally  surprise' 
the  world  by  going-  beyond  them. 

Mr.      Gatborne     The  prominence  quietly  and  skilfully  conferred 
po'lliimenf'''^''     by    DismeU    upon    Stafford  Northcote    throu-?h 
the   full    length    of    the    Session    has    had   t 
effect   of   dwarfing-  the   proportions   of    his   colleagues    in  the 
Ministry.      This    has    notably   been    the  ease   with    Gathorne 
Hardy^  who  has  with  ill-concealed  chagrin  seen  a  }\\^h  office,  the 
reversion  of  which  at  one  time  seemed  his  beyond  dispute,  hope- 
lessly slipping  out  of  his  gnisp.     He  has  accepted  the  dieposi 
tion  of  events  in  haughty  silence,  and  the  only  hint  of  the  ri 
state  of  affairs  whicli  the  House  of  Commons  has  received 
been  found  in  the  observation  of  his  studious  avoidance  of  con-     « 
versation  either  with  Disraeli  or  Stafford  Northcote,  his  genertlH 
abstention    from    participation  in  debate  not  dii'cctly  affeetin^^l 
his  own   department  J    and    his    ostentatious  withdrawal  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Treasury  l)ench.     But  what  Hardy  has  done 
in  the  House  during  the   Session  has  been  well   done,  and  his 
skill  as  a  debater  was  triumphantly  and  strikingly  manifested 
when  unexpectedly  ealle<^l  up  in  tlie  debate  on  O^Connor  Power'iJ 
proposal  to  release  the  Fenian  ]>risoners.     He  utterly  demolished^ 
Bright,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  orator  hadj  by  a  surprisingly 
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/*n)Iish  speech,  laid  himself  open  to  the  attack,  ought  not  ta 
detraot  from  the  praise  due  for  the  skill  and  force  by  which  the 
overthrow  was  made  complete. 


JKr.  DfaraeU'a  Ward  Hunt  has  slept  a  good  deal  durin}^  the 
joajogmeiu  Session,  and  lias  to  that  extent  been  absolutely 
eafe,  whilst  in  his  waking  hours  a  conviction  that  his  natural 
tiendency  towards  bluster  must  be  curbed  if  he  is  to  retain 
ao  comfortable  a  lounge  as  the  Treasury  l>eneh  haB  not  been 
irithout  wholesome  effect*  Sandon  may  jierhaps  claim  the 
of  merit  amongst  occupants  of  the  Treaisury  bench, 
by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  inarvelltjus  patience 
in  the  teeth  of  a  stormy  Opposition  the  principal 
ire  of  the  SessioRj  making  it  unexpectedly  favourable 
the  views  of  his  own  party — which,  as  critics  from  the 
libeml  side  are  too  apt  to  forget,  is  the  aim  and  the  duty  of  a 
pTty  Minister.  Ilicks-Beach  has  preserved  hia  well-earned 
^aracter  as  the  most  snccessful  Irish  Secretary  of  recent  datv, 
cis  inexhaustible  patience  and  courtesy  having  stood  the  proof 
<>f  a  third  Session  during  which  it  has  suffered  the  daily  assaults 
**^  Irishmen  in  and  out  of  Parliament*  Another  illustration  of 
Conspicuous  success  in  otfiee  is  furnished  by  reflection  on  the 
*r  of  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  business-like  management  of  his 
d  department,  resulting  io  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
l^iatjonal  purse,  ha^  been  publicly  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the 
^liADeellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  by  gentlemen  on  the  front 
ih  opposite.  The  office  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
inry  is  admirable  tmining  for  bigber  posts,  and  Smith  lias 
l^a^ved  tlie  way  for  a  promotion  which  cannot  be  long  delayed, 
^^d  which,  when  it  comes,  will  be  satisfactory  on  botb  sides  t>f 

Phe  House.  Addcrley  liuving  confirmed  the  opiniun  of  him  as 
tiinister,  to  w*hicb  people  greatly  esteeming  the  man  were  last 
Session  reluctantly  driven,  is,  rumour  goes,  to  be  made  a  pc*er 

a  fact  which,  if  conHrmcd,   would   render  supererogatory  re- 

t^arks  on  the  so-called  *'  elevation  "  of  Disraeli.  John  Manners 
gracefully  and  amiably  ambled  tbrough  the  Session,  and 
Id  also  make  an  excellent  peer. 

Ihi  resfe,  George  Hamilton  is  youngjand  India  large*    Cross, 

rho  to-morrow  night  will  be  sleeping  under  the  same  roof  as  his 

Sovereign  at  Holyrood,  looks  back   witb  comphwenee   upon  a 
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Session  throughout  which  he  has  on  the  whole  been  well  satisfied 
with  himself.  Sclater-Booth  has  passed  an  innocuous  Pollution  o( 
Rivers  Bill.  The  Lord  Advocate,  contrary  to  reasonable  expee- 
tation,  has  carried  north  his  scalp,  the  removal  of  which  was 
seriously  threatened  by  George  Campbell  and  the  general  body  oi 
slighted  Scotch  members.  That  cheery  old  salt,  James  Elphin- 
stone,  is  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and  the  Treasury  bench  has 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  much  missed  the  hunuiniB- 
ing  influence  of  his  presence.  Selwin-Ibbetson  has  been  allowed 
to  speak  for  the  Government  at  least  twice  on  dreary  Wednes- 
day afternoons;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Cavendish-Bentmek, 
Judge- Advocate-General,  has  preserved  throughout  the  Session 
a  judicious  silence. 

Ex-Ministcre.  Of  cx-Ministcrs  there  are  only  two  exception! 
to  a  distinct  decline  of  personal  influence  as  a 
net  result  of  the  Session.  Gladstone  is  as  great  a  power  as 
he  has  been  on  any  day  since  the  17th  February,  1874,  and 
by  more  than  one  speech  during  the  Session  has  maintained 
his  old  pre-eminence  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  The  other  ex- 
ception is  Hartington,  and  here  the  statement  of  the  diffe^ 
ence  may  be  carried  farther ;  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  not  only  held  his  own,  but  has  made  long  strides  towards 
the  acquirement  of  a  stronger  position.  As  a  speaker  he  has 
vastly  improved,  having  finally  abandoned  the  idea  that  he- 
cause  he  held  a  responsible  position  he  must  needs  stretch  the 
expression  of  his  views  on  the  framework  of  a  long  speech. 
He  now  rarely  speaks  for  more  than  twenty  minutes — ^that 
golden  mean  of  time  beyond  which  no  man,  from  the  Premia 
downwards,  needs  stray  twice  in  a  Session — ^and  frequently  he  hai 
been  briefer.  Not  only  as  a  debater,  ready  in  due  season  to  throw 
the  light  of  common  sense  and  high  principle  on  the  waters  ol 
debate  stirred  by  pragmatic  pretenders  or  subtle  schismatics,  hnt 
as  a  statesman  of  sound  judgment  and  true  political  instinct, 
Hartington  is  rapidly  making  real  a  position  of  predominance 
which  when  first  conceded  was  purely  nominal. 

Successes  of  the     Amongst  private  members  the  chief  prize  of  th< 

®®^*"*'  Session    belongs    to   Joseph    Cowen,  an  awar< 

made  by  universal  consent,  and  surprising  to  no  one  save  th* 
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member  for  Newcastle,  who  cannot  conceive  how  people  should 
tttach  BO  much  importance  to  what  he  says  or  does.  Cowen's 
q>eech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  was  one 
<xf  the  most  remarkable  and  genuine  successes  achieved  in 
in  assembly  not  unaccustomed  to  surprises  of  that  kind. 
Subsequent  though  rare  interpositions — as,  for  example,  that  on 
the  Amnesty  debate  the  other  week — ^proved  that  this  outburst 
of  eloquence  was  not  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  Nature  has 
gifted  Cowen  with  the  endowment  of  a  simple  eloquence 
whieh  if  it  stood  alone  would  move  a  multitude.  But  when 
he  Bpeaks  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  addresses  an  assembly 
ereiT  man  in  which  is  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  genuine  character,  in  which  enthusiastic  chivalry  and 
world-embracing  loving-kindness  are  balanced  by  the  action  of  a 
luen  intellect,  a  rich  fund  of  practical  common  sense,  and  a  wide 
and  close  acquaintance  with  men  and  books. 

Cowen^s  advances  towards  the  front  have  been  by  leaps  and 
hounds.  Dilke's  progress  has  been  more  deliberate,  but  not  less 
certain.  The  member  for  Chelsea,  who  six  years  ago  used  to  be 
howled  at  by  alarmed  Tories  who  saw  on  his  broad  forehead 
the  mark  of  the  Beast,  is  now  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
S«akere  in  the  House,  a  position  gained  without  sacrificing  any 
of  his  principles  or  withdrawing  a  foot  from  his  position  at  the 
ootpoBts  of  Liberalism.  In  some  respects  the  House  has  advanced 
towards  him;  in  others,  relating  to  larger  knowledge  and  the 
wiidom  gained  by  travel  and  intercourse  with  the  master-minds 
of  hoth  hemispheres,  Dilke  has  advanced  towards  the  House  of 
GommoDs.  However  effected,  the  union  is  complete,  and  is 
fiWy  to  prove  lasting. 


SESSION     1877. 


CHAPTER   XIV, 

EARL     OP     BEACONSFIBLD. 

Benjamin,  Earl  of  Boaconsfield — Mr.  Delahunty — ^Mr.  Chamberlam*8  first  tpenA 
— Terrier  and  mastiff — Mr.  Gibson  takes  his  seat — The  Earl  of  Beaooo** 
field's  first  speecli. 

Feb.  8.-Benja-  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  brilliant  assembly  v» 
B^oMflSid."'  gathered  before  one  o'clock,  albeit  the  ceremony 
at  which  they  had  come  to  assist  would  not  tab 
place  till  two.  The  arrangements  in  the  House  were  similar  i» 
those  observed  last  year.  Noble  lords  had  chivalrously  alwi- 
doned  to  the  ladies  every  part  of  the  floor,  save  the  front  row 
of  benches  on  either  side.  The  sitting  accommodation  WM 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  benches  clusteied 
about  the  cross-benches  where  the  princes  who  are  also  peers 
of  Parliament  usually  sit.  All  the  backs  were  taken  off  the 
benches,  an  arrangement  which,  apparently  at  least,  gave  » 
fuller  measure  of  room.  Over  the  throne  were  spread  the  robeB 
of  State,  the  long  sweeping  ermine  cloak  with  just  the  edge 
of  purple  and  gold  shown  as  the  folds  crossed.  The  wool- 
sack was  in  its  usual  place,  but  before  it,  corresponding  with  the 
cluster  of  seats  at  the  farther  end,  were  a  number  of  backless 
benches. 

The  bishops  had  abandoned  their  seats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and  shared  with  the  judges  these 
benches  before  the  woolsack.  There  were  not  so  many  bishops 
nor  so  many  judges  as  last  year,  a  notable  absence  among 
the  latter  being  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^  who  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  however,  was 
present,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  learned  brethren. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  peers  who  by  half -past  one  o'clock  filled 
the  benches,  there  were  not  many  whose  names  are  familiar  as 
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l-^Wstors.  Lord  Hampton  was  t*arly  in  his  place,  and  was  soon 
in  conversation  with  the  bishops.  The  Duke  ot*  Riehmond  and 
Gcnlon,  by  exception  among;  the  Peers,  appeared  in  military 
ttnlform.  Lord  Gordon,  better  known  as  the  Scotch  Lord 
Aihoftate,  seized  an  unexpectedly  early  opportunity  of  taking' 
his  seat  as  a  Peer,  iinding  a  place  among  the  crowd  near  the 
cross  benche-8. 

The  Foreign  Ministers,  who  are  always,  excepting  the  ladies, 
uraono^st  the  earliest  arrivals  on  these  occasions,  formed  a  glit- 
teniig  mass  of  colour  to  the  right  of  the  woolsack.  First 
imong  them  entered  the  members  of  the  Chinese  Legation,  in 
wond  high  caps  and  petticoats,  looking  as  if  they  had  just 
itepped  off  the  panel  of  a  tea-chest.  Tliey  were  api pointed  a 
plice  on  the  fourth  bench,  where  they  sat  and  watched  the 
vamnof  episodes  of  the  ceremony  with  the  keenest  interest.  In 
the  front  row  of  diplomatists  the  form  of  Count  JUiiister 
towered  head  and  shoulders  al)Ove  his  fellows,  of  whom  Connt 
Schouvaloff,  the  Count  Menehrea,  and  the  Count  De  Ca^sa 
Leglesitt  early  became  his  companions.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Persian  Ministers  occupied  seats  on  the  second  row,  in  which 
Mr.  Pierrepoint,  the  American  Minister,  sat  eonspicuone  by  the 
tbaolute  plainness  of  his  dress.  In  all  the  crowded  assembly  he 
iraiB  the  only  man  who  did  not  wear  uniform,  or  display  a 
jewelled  order. 

Count  Beust  was  late  in  arrivd ;  and  last  of  all,  when  there 
to  be  some  truth  in  the  rumour  that  he  was  not  coming, 
Wt^red  Musurus  Pacha.  His  Excel leney  greete*!  with  marked 
cordijility  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers,  and  was 
MiDself  welcomed  with  most  cheerful  politeness.  He  sat  next  to 
Count  Miinster,  and  entered  into  earnest  conversation  %vith  him. 
At  ten  minutes  to  two  the  Lord  Clumeellor,  prec(:^led  by  the 
Mace,  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  in  exceedingly 
close  (|uarter8  with  learned  judges  and  the  lords  spiritual,  who 
wi?re  massed  on  the  cross  beneljes  before  him.  About  a  ijuaiter 
of  an  hour  later  his  lordship  received  a  signab  upon  which  he 
the  House,  and  everybody  knew  that  Ri>yalty  was  couiing. 
With  a  swift  rustling  souuil,  tiic  ladies,  who  had  hitherto 
8*t  with  opera-cloaks  covering  their  shoulders,  began  with  one 
tocord  to  thrnw  them  off,  and  rose  to  their  feet  us  tlie  Prince  of 
Halw  etitered  leading  the  Princess.     His  Koyal  lligluiess  wore 
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the  robes  of  a  peer,  with  no  other  difference  save  that  the  always 
odd-looking  garment  was  tied  at  the  throat  with  white  silk 
ribbon.  Quitting  the  side  of  the  Princess,  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  whilst  the  Princess  partially 
seated  herself  on  the  uncomfortably  high  woolsack,  with  her 
face  towards  the  throne,  and  her  back  to  the  throng. 

Hardly  had  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  reseated  themselTW 
after  receiving  the  Prince  and  Princess,  than  the  sound  of  far- 
off  trumpets  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  Precedii^ 
Her  Majesty  on  entering  the  hall  came  the  Pursuivant  and 
Heralds  clad  in  gorgeous  cloth  of  gold.  Their  position  was  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  throne,  but  to  reach  it  was  a  matter 
that  took  up  some  time,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  passing  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  Princess  of  "Wales,  and  skirting  the  foot- 
stei)s  of  the  throne,  to  each  of  whom  and  to  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  all  should  bow  in  succession.  The  admiration  of  the 
skill  with  which  this  difficult  performance  was  carried  out  some- 
what distracted  attention.  On  looking  again  to  the  door  on 
the  right  of  the  throne  by  which  the  procession  slowly  entered, 
there  appeared  a  familiar  face,  but  a  strangely  disguised  figure. 
It  was  hard  to  think  that  the  personage  in  the  red  cloak 
tipped  with  ermine,  who  bore  aloft  a  jewelled  scabbard,  was 
Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  Passing  between  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  taking  note  of  neither,  the  new 
peer  took  up  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  throna 

The  Queen,  following,  stopped  to  shake  hands  cordially  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  After  this  greeting,  Her  Majesty  ad- 
vanced to  the  st«ps  of  the  throne  and  seated  herself,  whilst  the 
Princess  Louise,  who  had  followed  in  company  with  the  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  advanced  and  threw  the  ermine  robe  partly  acrotf 
Her  Majesty's  feet.  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  followed  the 
Queen  bearing  the  Cap  of  Maintenance,  whilst  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor took  up  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  sitting  alone  on  the  woolsack. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Queen  the  lords  and  ladies,  who  had 
been  standing,  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  messenger  was 
despatched  to  summon  the  faithful  Commons.  A  long  pan* 
followed,  during  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  stood  motionless  by 
the  side  of  the  Queen  unfalteringly  bearing  aloft  the  sword,  and 
with  no  more  expression  on  his  face  than  he  has  been  accustomed 
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t*i  show  m  the  House  of  Commons  when  Gladstone,  or  some 
otiier  g^Dtleman  on  the  benches  oppnsite,  has  been  denounemg 
Ills  ptJicy  or  eoufuting'  his  arguments* 

The  silence   was  presently  broken  by  a  confused    murmur, 

the  tread  of  many  feet ;  and  in  a  few  moments  there  ap- 
ji^e<J,  walking  in  somethino;  of  deeorous  and  dig-nitied  order, 
tik  Speaker,  preeeded  by  the  Mace^  and  aceom|)anied  by  the 
Cbplain.  But  after  him  the  delug-e,  on  the  topmost  wave  of 
"wliich  appearetl  tlie  Home  Seeretary,  miikin*:^  vitj;'orous  but 
intile  efforts,  pliant ly  seconded  by  Childers^  to  keep  back  the 
«itgin^  crowd  behind.     When  members  t^ot  close  up  to  the  bar, 

ford  Northcote  was  by  some  means  delivered  from  the  centre 
tbe  crowd,  and  was  passed  up,  taking"  his  position  in  the 
imt  near  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  being- in  his  place,  the  Lord  Chancellor  advanced 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and,  on  bended  knee,  proifered  the 
(keen^s  Speech  t-o  Her  Majesty,  which  she,  by  a  slight  gesture, 
declined  tu  receive,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  accepting  this 
ai  ftD  instruction  to  read  it,  bowed  low  and  turued  to  face  the 
House.  But  he  had  to  wait  for  some  moments  whilst  the 
turmoil  conset|ueut  upon  the  arrival  of  vij^itors  from  the  oIImm* 
House  was  subsiding,  and  even  after  lie  bad  commenced  to 
there  was  a  tramping  of  feet  outside,  where  members  who 
bid  anfoHunatcly  drifted  to  the  rear  stood  at  the  doors  like 
the  Peri  at   the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  speech  in  an  audible  and 
deliboratc  tone,  making  it  quite  an  easy  mailer  for  foreign 
Ministers  to  follow,  as  they  did  with  much  interest,  the  paKsage 
i^lating  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Speech  eonckided.  Her  Majesty 
Tose,  iind  descending  the  steps  of  the  throne,  kissed  the  check  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  she  juissed  out  gave  her  hand  Ut 
the  Prince,  who  kissetl  it.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony,  as  far  as 
the  Queen  was  concerned,  did  not  occupy  more  than  iiftccn 
minutes,  and  u}>on  Her  Majesty ^s  departure  the  crowded  benches 
were  ♦naptied. 

The  House,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  an  emi>ty  state. 
^.ft  would  ai>i>ear  that  half  of  the  many  ladies  whu  attended  the 

fal  ciilebration  in  evening  dress  hiid  not  done  more  than  go 

\B  to  chang-e  their  dress.  Shortly  after  four  they  Ijcgan  to 
fBttppeor,  now  in  morning  dress.     They  took  up  tbeir  seats  in 
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the  gallery  running  round  the  hall,  so  far  crowding  it  that  CTen 
the  turret  over  the  throne  was  occupied.  The  floor  of  the  Home 
was  crowded ;  and  when,  shortly  after  half-past  four,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  the  House  of  Lords 
presented  an  appearance  such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed 
during  the  present  reign. 

The  attraction  evidently  was  the  ceremony  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  taking  the  oaths,  and  this  took  place  without  much  delay. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  five  the  Premier  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold, clad  in  peer's  robes,  the  other  lords,  except  the  new 
peer's  sponsors,  being  in  the  ordinary  morning  dress  in  whidi 
they  are  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  entered  preceded  by  the  Deputy  Black  Rod, 
the  Garter  King-at-Arms,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  who  led  him 
within  the  railings.  Here  the  Earl  of  Derby  appeared,  and, 
in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  presented  Lord  Beacons' 
field  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Then  the  new  peer  approached  the 
table,  and  handed  the  clerk  his  writ  of  summons  as  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  and  Viscount  Hughenden.  This  done,  accompanied 
by  Earl  Bradford  and  Lord  Derby,  he  walked  round  to  the 
viscounts'  bench,  on  which  the  three  seated  themselves,  and 
gravely  saluted  the  Chancellor  by  thrice  raising  their  three- 
cornered  hats,  which  they  put  on  as  they  sat  down.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  also  wearing  his  hat,  raised  it  in  acknowledgment  d 
the  salute.  Next  the  three  lords  proceeded  to  the  earls'  bench, 
on  which  they  again  seated  themselves  and  bowed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  this  time  with  their  three-cornered  hats  in  their 
hands. 

Finally  Lord  Beaconsfield  walked  out  of  the  House,  and, 
returning  in  ten  minutes,  divested  of  his  cumbrous  cloak,  took 
up  his  seat  on  the  Ministerial  bench,  occupying  the  plsce 
hitherto  api)ropriated  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
having  on  his  left  hand  Lord  Derby  and  on  his  right  the  Dnh* 
of  Richmond.  There  was  some  cheering  on  his  entrance,  bit 
nothing  like  such  a  welcome  as  was  accorded  to  the  Marquis  d  1 
Salisbury  when,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  he  entered  and  took  1 
his  usual  place  on  the  Ministerial  bench.  The  cheers  which  j 
greeted  the  noble  marquis  came  pretty  equally  from  both  sides  d  *, 
the  House,  and  expressed  the  general  congratulations  upon  his  ^ 
recovery  from  recent  illness.  j 
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The  iuterest   of    the    evening   was  somewhat   distractedly 

^mM  }H?tween  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 

^t/  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  former  prevailed.     The  House 

^  Commons  was  well  fiUeil  when  the  Speriker  took  the  chair, 

»"tw'ith standing    the    absence    of    many  of   the  membej-s,    who 

crirwded  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Lords,     All  the  Ministers 

^ving-  seats  in  the  Lower  House  were  early  in  their  places, 

StaflFord  Northcote  on  entering  being  reeeivetl  with  slight  cheers. 

Hartington,    Gladstone,   and    Lowe    formed    part   of    the   ex- 

Ministers  who  crowded   the  front  Opposition   bench,   the  only 

leading'  member  of  the  late  Government  absent  being  Bright. 

reiK.i6c-Mr.De'     Delahunty,  who  had  quite  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
"niy.  j.^^^  when  he  took  his  seat  <>n  Monday,  is  alreatly 

perfectly  and  cheerfully  at  home  in  the  House.  He  has  Ix^en 
abrmt  a  good  deal  this  afternoon,  eating  buns  in  the  lobby  and 
shaking  bands  with  everybody  in  the  House.  1  understand  that 
he  is  convinced  ek  strongly  as  ever  that  the  sidvatiou  of  Ireland 
is  bound  up  in  one-pound  notes,  and  ihat  he  will  on  an  early 
day,  poBsibly  apropos  of  the  Eastern  Question,  take  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  setting  forth  his  views. 


Mr.     It  would  he  interesting  to  know  exactly  what 
.  J,  .'"*      impression  Walter  l^arttelot  formed  of  Chamber- 

^h  Iain's  prohable  appearance  and  manner  before  he 

^H  l*lfcd  the  pleastire  of  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  the  House  of 
^P'  OammooB.  Ho  had  evidently  evolved  some  fancy  ]jiL:ture,  for 
'  "^is  s^uqjrise  to-night  at  seeing  the  junior  member  for  Bir- 
*»iinghann  in  a  coat,  and  even  a  waistcoat,  and  on  hearing  him 
^X*«ak  ye:Tf  gooti  Knglish  in  a  quiet  undemonstrative  uuinner, 
^^^sus  undii^uisedp  It  is  reported  that  Sir  Walter  exj>eeted  that 
feis  feaiBome  Radical  would  enter  the  House  making  ''a  curl- 
heel"  down  the  tk>or,  like  ragged  little  boys  do  adown 
^e  i>uvcment  when  a  driig  or  an  omnibus  passes.  The  gr)od 
siTotiet's  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  House  convinced 
*^i.mthat  there  would  be  no  use  in  Chamberlain's  presenting 
■himself  in  his  shirtsleeves  and  with  a  short  clay  pij>e  in  hin 
^^xacKjutlh  But  on  the  score  of  waistcoats  there  is  no  iS landing 
^■'^i^iilcT,  and  tlie  Radical  might,  if  he  pk-ased,  have  paid  the 
^B    Zie(«9iary  homage  to  respectability  by  buttoning  his  coat  acRtsa 
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his  chest,  whilst  he  gratified  his  natural  instincts  by  dispensing 
with  the  superfluity  of  a  waistcoat. 

When,  therefore,  there  uprose  from  a  bench  below  the  gang- 
way opposite  a  slightly-made,  youthful,  almost  boyish-looking 
man,  with  a  black  coat  fearlessly  unbuttoned  to  display  the 
waistcoat  and  disclose  the  shirt-collar  and  necktie.  Sir  Walter 
began  to  stare  and  to  cast  side-glances  at  that  other  great  legis- 
lator. Colonel  Corbett,  in  the  startled  endeavour  to  "  know  what 
he  thought  of  this?"  Moreover,  the  Radical  wore,  not  sped** 
cles  with  tin  or  brass  rims  as  Felix  Holt  would  inevitably  hafi 
done  had  his  sight  been  impaired,  but — ^an  eyeglass  !  PositiTely 
an  eyeglass,  and,  as  far  as  one  might  judge  looking  across  the 
House,  an  eyeglass  framed  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  that 
which  Colonel  Corbett  himself  wears  when  his  good-humoured 
face  is  turned  towards  a  distant  object.  Surprise  deepened  when 
the  Radical  in  a  low,  clear,  and  admirably  pitched  voice,  and 
with  a  manner  self-possessed  without  being  self-assertive,  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  Prisons  Bill,  opposing  it  on  the  veiy 
lines  which  Sir  Waiter  himself  had  made  his  Torres  Vedng 
when  he  besieged  the  Bill  last  Session. 

This  was  very  remarkable  j  but  there  was  only  one  thing  for 
an  English  gentleman  to  do,  and  that  Sir  Walter  promptly 
did.  He  rose  when  Chamberlain  sat  down,  and,  awkwardly 
conscious  of  disguising  his  cart-wheel  and  no- waistcoat  theory, 
publicly  abandoned  it,  and  held  out  over  the  heads  of  Henley 
and  Beresford  Hope  the  right  liaud  of  fellowship  to  the  Radicii 
member  for  Birmingham. 

It  was  an  affecting  scene,  and  beholding  it,  one  forgot  tiw 
comic  element  and  the  hidden  similitude  to  the  graciously  e(»- 
descending  reception  by  a  Mandarin  of  a  barbarian  from  London 
or  Paris  whom  he  has  discovered  does  not  go  about  with  his  heid 
under  his  arm,  nor  lunch  off  the  broiled  bones  of  his  neighbours 
children.  When,  sixty  years  ago.  Lord  Amherst  visited  Pekitt 
as  an  Ambassador,  the  "Brother  of  the  Moon''  then  reigning 
sent  him  back  to  the  Prince  Regent  with  the  following  laconic 
epistle  :  "  I  have  sent  thine  ambassadors  back  to  their  own 
country  without  punishing  them  for  the  high  crime  they  have 
committed/'  Barttelot  was  even  kinder  in  his  treatment  of 
the  barbarian  from  the  Black  Country. 

"  If  the  Hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,"  he  said  just  now, 
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"will  always  acliiress  the  House  with  the  same  quietness,  and 
tie  same  intelligence  displayed  on  this  occasion,  I  can  assure 
him  the  House  of  Commons  will  always  bt;  ready  ti>  listen 
t>  him." 


i^t  i&  -  Ter-  At  five  o'clock,  when  Gladstone  rose  to  call  at- 
*™*  ™*^  tention  to  the  despatch  addressed  by  Lord  Derby 
to  Sir  Henry  El  Hut  on  the  5tli  of  Sqitember, 
House  was  crowded.  Every  seat  on  the  floor  haiJ 
secured,  and  members  con^rep^ated  in  double  row  in 
tiie  gallery  £acing  the  front  Opposition  bench.  The  Strangers' 
Gallery  and  the  Speaker's  Gallery  were  alike  filled,  and  the 
portion  of  the  latter  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Peers  was 
crowded.  Before  commencinj^  his  speech,  Gladstone  gave  notice 
that  he  would  on  an  early  day  call  attention  to  the  despatch  of 
SirH.  Elliot,  dated  the  18th  December,  and  ask  who  were  the 
important  personages  **  who,  the  Ambussador  had  stated,  had 
declared  that  the  Turk  must  be  driven  out  of  Europe.'^ 

The  loud  langhter  which  his  emphatic  reading  of  this  ques- 
tion hftd  given  rise  to  subsiding,  he  proceeded  to  address  himself 
to  big  subject.  After  some  preliminary  criticisms  of  the  nego- 
tiatioas  in  Constantinople,  amid  which  he  found  there  were 
onder-caiTents  continually  counteracting  the  representations  of 
Hie  Government  as  set  forth  in  the  despatches  now  published, 
he  prott«ted  against  the  theory  advanced  in  the  particular 
tch  under  consideration,  that  England  bad  been,  would  be, 
t)fj  be  might  say,  could  be  placed  in  the  humiliating  circum- 
stance of  not  being  able  to  perform  her  treaty  engagements, 
^liat  these  treaty  engagements  were  he  inquired  at  some 
l*ngth;  and  after  discussing  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  he  arrived 
it  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  in  question  must  be  the 
Treaty  of  March,  185G,  He  showed  with  some  elaboration  that 
when  in  1S71  the  Govern nu'nt  of  which  he  wa-s  the  head  had 
bcea  a  party  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  they  were, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  war  between  Fmnce  and  Germany, 
*icpnved  of  any  "  leverage  for  raising  the  whole  question  of  the 
interior  aCEairs  of  Turkey."  He  therefore  held  that  the  late 
Admimstration  were  free  from  the  reproach  of  a^'cnsing  the 
yovenunent  of  neglecting  a  question  which  they  had  themselves 
tted  to  deal  with.     He  concluded  a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour^s 
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duration  hy  asking  Ministers  definitively  to  state  whether  the 
still  found  themselves  bound,  after  all  that  had  happened  i 
Turkey,  by  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty  of  1856. 

Hurdy  emphatically  answered  that  the  Government  did 
re^rd  their  duty,  and  went  on  to  state,  amid  loud  cheers  fro 
the  Ministerialists,  that  it  had  Ijeen  proclaimed  at  the  Conference, 
and  he  ag^ain  proclaimed  it,  that  England  would  be  wron^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  if  she  were  to  endeavonr  to  employ 
material  coercion  aorainst  Turkey.  That  at  least  was  the  present 
view  of  the  Government,  but  he  declined  to  look  into  the  future 
and  say  what  mi^ht  happen  under  different  circumstances. 

After  some  talk,  Chaplin,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  acrimony, 
addressed  directly  to  Gladstone,  and  pointed  by  frequent  ges- 
tures towards  him,  laid  at  his  door  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  European  crisis.  Cheered  by  merahers  around  him,  Chaplin 
presently  reached  a  climax  at  which  he  told  Gladstone  tliat  as 
man  of  honour  there  was  only  one  course  open  to  him. 

Hereupon  Gladstone  rose  to  his  feet,  Colonel  Muir  rising  at 
the  same  moment.  The  ga^llant  colonel  hotly  appealed  to  the 
Speaker  to  know  how  far  these  personalities  were  to  he  borne, 
and  Gladstone  quietly  observed  that  he  also  haA  risen  to  know 
whether  he  was  to  be  instructed  by  an  hon.  member  in  what 
was  the  only  course  he  might  take  as  a  man  of  honour.  The 
Sjjeaker  ruling  that  Chaplin  was  out  of  ortler,  that  gentleman 
withdrew  the  expression  j  but  the  temper  of  the  House  now 
being  thoroughly  aroused,  and  cheers  and  counter -cheers  ringing 
through  the  ball,  Chaplin,  with  some  warmth,  unde^to^>k  now, 
or  at  any  more  convenient  time,  to  give  Gladstone  an  opportunity 
»ip  defending  himself.  Cries  of  "  Move  1  move  I*'  came  from 
%^arious  parts  of  the  House,  and  Chaplin  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

*'  I  beg  to  second  the  motion,"  Gladstone  said,  approaching 
the  table ;  but  it  was  several  moments  before  he  ccmld  j>roceed 
further,  loud  bursts  of  cheering  greeting  him  from  the  now 
crowded  benches  on  the  Opposition  side. 

At  the  outset  he  spoke  with  evident  emotion  ;  but  as  he 
went  on  he  became  able  to  take  a  less  serious  view  of  the  inci 
dent,  and,  in  a  tone  of  keen  irony,  bantered  Chaplin,  who  di< 
not  join  in  the  general  laughter,  hut  sat  with  folded  arms  and 
frowning  face. 
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The  ClianeelloT  of  tlie  Exclieqner  sng^est^d  that  the  disrussian 
Kaving  grown  unexpectedly  warm,  it  would  be  better  to  close  it, 
especially  as  there  was  no  issue  before  the  House.      He  begged 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  ydaeing 
some  definite  resolution  before  the  House,  and  he  undertook  that 
the  challen^  would  be  cheerfully  taken  up,  and  a  full  oppor- 
tunity found  for  eettlino^  the  issue.     Hartint^ton  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  before  the  House  was  a  mofion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  he  thought  it  had  better 
be  accepted.     This  led  to  a  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Elchoj  echoing  an  observation  frequently  made  on  the  Conser- 
vative side,  urged    the  Opposition  to  "  bring  the  question   to 
the  test  of  a  vote/^  which   A.   M.   Sullivan  said  was  precisely 
wliat   the   Opposition    would    not   do.       What    the    Ministers 
wanted,  he  added,  amid  cheei-s  from  the   Opposition,  was  not 
diB(!US8ion  but  division.      At   twenty    minutes   to    one  in  the 
morning  the  debate  was  adjourned. 


Febia-Mr.Gib.  Gibson,  the  newly-api>oiQted  Attomey-Gencrul 
Nu^tefies  tiia  ^^^  Ireland,  t<jok  his  scat  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
to-night,  l>eaining  with  happiness,  and  in  charge 
of  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill.  The  Government  are  fortnnate  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  man  like  Gibson  in  exdianf,'^  for 
those  of  Plunket,  As  Charles  Lewis  said,  standing  just  now 
behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  almost  laying  one  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  new  Attorney-General  and  another  on  tliat  of  the  late 
Solicitor-General,  the  appointment  of  Gibson  tem]>ers  the  general 
regret  felt  at  the  loss  of  Plunket.  The  new  Attorney-General 
h«8  been  in  Parliament  only  for  two  Sessions,  and  his  advance- 
ment might  be  regarde<i  as  unduly  rapid.  But  in  truth,  though 
Gibson  is  glad  enough  to  accept  office,  the  balance  of  obligation 
IS  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He  is  an  excellent  lawyer, 
waslwjrn  in  Ireland,  has  a  mellifluous  voice  just  softened  by  the 
^al  Dublin  brogue,  sp«iks  Hucotly,  is  conciliatory  in  manner, 
po|mkir  with  his  countrymen,  acceptable  to  the  House,  and 
though  only  forty  years  of  age  Nature  has  paid  him,  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  the  subtle  compliment  of  dowering  him  with  a 
'health  of  snow-white  hair,  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
^itured  experience  and  dearly-bought  wisdom  for  which  most 
men  Imve  to  wait  till  their  strength  be  labour  and  sorrow. 
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If  Gibson  has  a  fault  it  is  a  tendency  to  overlay  his  argu- 
ment with  words.  He  has  hitherto  rarely  spoken  under  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  hiis  shown  no  scruple  ahout  fillinj^  up 
the  round  sixty  minutes.  Possibly  this  fatal  failing  arose  from 
over-anxiety  and  a  consciousness  that  he  was  undergoing  a  state 
of  probation  under  the  eye  of  Ministers.  To-night,  having 
secured  the  prize  which  has  been  dangled  before  his  eyes  for  a 
Session  and  a  half,  he  was  judiciously  brief,  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  future,  and  an  indication  that  circumstances  have  only  tem- 
porarily obseiired  his  appreciation  of  that  great  secret  of 
successful  Parliamentary  oratory — ^the  limitjition  of  spceeii 
within  the  bounds  of  twenty  minutes. 


Feb.   90.  -  The     It  was  the  House  of  Lords  that  was  to-night 

^'^«  ^*!.  «**r     the    hub    of    the    Parliamentary   universe,   and 

speech,  thither  flocked  the  faithful  Commons,  as  if  the 

occasion    were  the   opening  of   Parliament,  and 

there  were  opportunity  to  the  fore  of  a  little  horseplay  in  the 

lobby.     It  is  years  since  the  two  Houses  were  brought  so  fully 

into  personal  contact.     Prince  Christian,  from  his  place  in  the 

centre  of  the  gallery,  by  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies  of  whom  the 

flower  was  the  Princess  of  Wales,  looked  down  on  a  scene  of 

rare  and  moving  interest.     Right  before  him,  full  in  view,  was 

the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  sitting  precisely  as  he  used  to  do  in  the 

House   of  Commons,  with  legs  erossetl  over  knees,  arms  folded, 

head  hung  down,  and  watchful  eyes  covertly  glancing  up  and 

down  the  Opposition  benches. 

But  what  a  change  in  his  companions!  Instead  of  Ward 
Hunt  lolling  all  over  the  bench,  sedately  sat  the  slim  and 
stately  Carnarvon.  For  Stafford  Northcote  Lord  Derby;  for 
(jathorne  Hardy  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  for  the  ladylike 
Lord  John  Manners,  ambling  across  to  his  seat  as  if  he  were 
going  through  a  quadrille,  strode  the  black-bearded  Salisbury, 
restless  and  resistless  as  the  sea  off  Start  Point  on  a  stormy 
morning. 

But  though  the  scene   has  changed  the  man  remains,  an 
there  is  marvellously  little   difference  between   Mr.  Disraeli  i 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord  Beaconsiield  in  the  House  of 
Peers.     In  some  respects  the  dilPerence  is  to  his  advantage.     In 
the  Commons  the  space  between   the  Treasury  Bench  and 
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table  is  so  cramped  that  a  speaker  has  no  rouni  for  oratorical 
^ares,  save  at  the  risk  of  upsetting  his  owd  g^lass  of  wat^-^r 
or  treading  on  the  toes  of  his  eollea«]^ues.  In  the  Lords  there 
is  abundant  space,  too  nrnch,  perhaps,  for  an  excitable  orator 
like  Ar*]fyll,  wliose  nationality  sonietiuies  asserts  itself  by  the 
iiHliejition  of  a  dispoBition  to  tramp  up  and  down  as  if  he  were 
playinw  the  bagpipes.  Bejiconsfield  enjoys  this  enlarg-ement, 
and  uses  it  judiciously,  skilFully  moving  from  side  to  side  to 
aMres^  himself  in  turn  directly  to  the  various  sections  of  his 
audience. 

One  doubt  that  hung  on  the  skirts  of  belief  in  the  Premier's 
suncess  in  the  Lords  was  for  ever  dispelled  by  his  speech  to-night. 
He  can  make  himself  heard  in  this  gilded  chamber  upparently 
with  tis  much  ease,  and  certainly  with  as  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  listeners,  as  was  his  wont  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is,  by  reason  of  its  defective  acoustical  pro- 
perties, the  grave  of  much  eloquence.  It  is  not  only  Lyttleton 
wikQm  no  one  can  hear  beyond  a  radius  of  three  yards.  Derby, 
who  when  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  heard  without  an 
eforf  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  may  be  fi>l lowed  in  the  Hoosr 
of  Lords  only  by  painful  straining  of  the  attention.  To-night 
portions  of  many  of  his  sentences  were  lost  before  they  reached 
the^llery.  Granville,  who  has  disjjlayeil  much  personal  con- 
'ftm  at  the  inconvenience,  ami  is  fully  alive  to  the  particular 
•dTantage  of  being  heard  in  the  galleries,  was  inaudible  in  his 
opening  sentences,  and  might  be  followed  only  when  by  manifest 
*^ort  he  fixed  his  voice,  and  steadily  maintained  it,  at  a  eertdn 
pitch.  Salisbury  baa  a  powerful  voice,  but  conveys  to  the 
listener  the  conviction  that  he  is  shouting.  Beaconsfield  spoke 
rently  as  if  he  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
ed  aa  if  the  notorious  acoustical  failure  of  the  House  ol' 
Were  a  fable. 

ThiB  ability  to  make  one's  self  heard  is  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage by  the  possession  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Feterborougli 
las  largely  profited.  There  may  (or  may  not)  be  right  Reverend 
fathers  on  the  bench  who  possess  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Magee  ; 
but  of  the  bevy,  he  alone  is  able  to  dominate  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Honse  of  Lords  with  clear  strong  voice. 

Another  doubt  connected  with  Disraeli's  career  in  the  House 
of  Lonlg  wa«  also  brushed  away  to-night.      How   would  the 
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older  members  of  this  extremely  exclusive  club  receive  *'  th< 
political  adventurer"  who  had  crowned,  if  not  sanctified,  his 
career,  by  placing  on  his  own  head  a  coronet  ?  Would  they  sniff 
at  him?  Would  they,  when  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  raise 
their  eyebrows  in  polite  inquiry  as  to  who  he  might  be?  and 
would  they  draw  around  them  their  skirts  as  he  walked  through 
their  midst  ?  all  which  mit^ht  be  easily  and  effectively  accom- 
plij?hed  within  dna  Parliamentary  limits.  If  any,  when  they 
heard  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  about  to  bloom  into  Earl 
Beaconefield,  thought  they  would  thus  comport  themselves^  they 
have  found  abundant  reason  to  change  their  intention.  Mr, 
Disraeli  was  never  more  at  ease  in  the  Hoiifie  of  Commons  than  is 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  w^oidd  the  personal 
supi'emacy  of  the  one  personage  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
domination  of  the  other. 

The  House  of  Lords  ie  not  much  given  to  cheering,  and 
studiously  eschews  the  'iiilgarity  of  laughter.  "  In  my  mind,** 
wrote  a  formerly  distinguished  member  of  the  House  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  "there  is  nothing  so  ill-bred  as  audible  laughter. 
A  man  of  parts  and  fashion  is  only  seen  to  smiley  but  never 
heard  to  laugh/' 

Men  of  parts  and  fashion,  of  course,  abound  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  follows  that,  though  the  august  assembly  may 
occasionally  be  seen  to  smile,  it  is  rarely  heard  to  laugh.  No 
peer  who  has  not  from  early  life  been  tainted  with  the  manner 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  lays  himself  out  to  draw  a  cheer, 
much  less  to  raise  a  laugh.  Granville  from  time  to  time  utters 
polished  witticisms  or  discharges  kid-gloved  sarcasms,  at  which 
noble  Lords  smile  approvingly,  with  due  avoidance  of  the  "  dis- 
agreeable noise  which  laughter  makes,  and  that  shocking  dis- 
tortion of  the  face  it  occasious,"  against  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
warned  his  accomplished  son.  Hitherto  Salisbury  has  been  the 
only  man  who  could  at  pleasure  cause  noble  lords  to  scandalise 
each  other  by  the  sound  of  voices  raised  above  conversational 
pitch,  or  to  create  mutual  horror  by  that  ''shocking  contor- 
tion'^ of  the  face  by  which  Supreme  Providence  has  irrevocably 
stamped  its  disapproval  of  the  vulgarity  of  laughter. 

But  Salisbury,  in  addition  to  being  of  undoubtedly  good 
birth,  claims  the  sympathy  of  his  order  by  the  fact  that  un- 
toward circumstances   threw    him,   at   an  impressionable  age. 
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amon^  another  class  of  society.    The  story  g;oes  that  whea  Lord 

W remonstrated  with  the  Duke  of  R for  laug-hing  and 

chwriDg  when  Salisbury  addressed  the  House,  his  Grace  drew 
himself  up  and  said  in  his  most  stately  manner^ 

"My  Innl,  I  do  not  cheer  or  laugh  at  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
Irary,  hut  at  Lord  Cranborne,  M.P/^ 

Thus  Lord  Salisbury  is  suffered;  Lord  Beaeonsfield  is 
accepted.  Throughout  his  speech  to-night  cheers  and  laughter 
followed  his  sentences  with  a  frequency  and  a  heartiness  that 
might  not  have  been  excelled  in  the  House  of  Communs.  The 
deprecating  air  with  which  noble  lords  are  accustomed  to  endure 

presence  of  any  man  who  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  make 
[ipeech  gave  way  to  an  attitude  of  earnest  attention.  It  was 
not  a  goo<l  speech,  and  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  would  have 
beea  scouted  as  insufferably  heavy.  The  Premier  waded  through 
a  recital  of  events  familiar  to  every  one — at  least,  in  their  actual 
ooc«iTence»  and  the  mental  excitement  of  comparing  Disraeli's 
vereion  of  facts  with  accepte^l  records  lias  long  worn  itself  out.  But 
muh  as  it  was  the  speech  w^as  eagerly  applauded  by  noble  lords,  who 
laaghed  even  at  such  oommonplaee  witticisms  as  that  by  which 
Granville's  disclaimer  of  an  argument  attributed  to  him  was 
somewhat  rudely  scorned.  It  is  the  latest,  but  surely  not  the 
leafit  triumph  of  a  victorious  career  that  Disraeli  should  thus 
have  subdued  the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER    XV. 
"which    leader?^' 

IfidiBfiplinfi  in  Opposition— A  Cluster  o(  Omtora — Mr.  Biggar  amd  Mr.  Chaplin — 
Sir  Hiirdingo  Giffurd  ff^vom  in — Jlr.  So&ly — A  Deputallon  to  Lord  BtaconB* 
flelid— McCfirthy  Downing  cruHked  ugain, 

**.lt-i»ai«oj-     It  is  many  months  since  *'  the  Liberal  Party  were 

>^i»  oppo-     consolidated  in  the  emoking-roora  of  the  Reform 

Club  ;  *'  but  it  is  evident  they  have  not  yet  been 

WBfiolidated  in  the  House  of  Commons.    A  bundle  of  loose  sticks, 

no  hand  may  touch  them  but  they  impotently  scatter,  and  the 
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impossibility  of  moving  them  by  a  single  impulse,  or  in  a  givt 
direction,  may  be  demonstrated  by  anybody  at  any  moment 
any  night  of  the  session.     To-night  was  presented  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  world,  and   the  amusement  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  the  familiar  spectacle  of  eruptions  from  various  quartei 
on  the  Opposition  Benches,  each  section  firing  off  on  its  own 
account  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  eternal  principle^ 
that  all  well-regulated  volcanic  mountains  have  a  common  crater.  ^M 

Possibly  what  took  place  to-night  may  bo  justly  attributed 
to  the  recent  introduction  of  a  managerial  policy  of  ingenious^— 
questioning.     For  some  time   past  the  proper  thing — not  ^^^^l 
elusively  prevalent  on   the   Opposition  side — when  a  difficidty      ' 
arises,  is  fnr  some  private  member  to  get  up  and  put  a  question 
to  a  minister  or  an  ex-minister,  which  question  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  or  noble  lord  answers  with  a  slight  l(X)k  of  surprised 
interest,  and  more  or  less  unsuccessfully  hides  the  fact  that  the 
interlocutory  has  been  what  is  called  "arranged/'     Akin  to  this 
is  a  system  of  Parh\imentary  kite-flying  by  which  a   private^ 
member,  at   the  instigation  of  gentlemen    on  one  or  other  of' 
the  front  benches,  draws  up  a  resolution  on  a  ticklish  question^ 
and  precipitates  a  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  opinion 
of  the  House   may   be  tested   without  involving  distinguished 
members. 

To-night  there  was  a  cloud  of  notices  of  motion  on  the  paper 
with  one,  half- threatened  from  the  front  Opposition  bench, 
raising  the  question  of  foreign  policy. 

In  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  in  order  to  find 
an  opportunity  of  speakiiigj  Mitchell  Henry  "respectfully 
asked  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  '^  to  state  what  course  they 
intejided  to  take,  and  so  relieve  private  members  from  the  state 
of  uncertainty  under  which  they  laboured.  The  cry  of  "  Which 
leader?  "  persistently  rising  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Henry 
apologised  to  Hartington,  and  limited  the  application  of  hi 
question  to  the  noble  lord. 

The  Ministerialists  were  jubilant  at  this  cross-fire  of  insu- 
bordinationj  and  indeed  the  only  comfort  Liberals  may  find  in 
the  episode  centres  in  the  bearing  of  Hartington.  The  turn 
given  to  events  by  the  direct  question  of  Mitchell  Henry  was 
wholly  unforeseen  J  and  the  noble  lord  had  no  time  for  delibera^ 
tion  on  the  course  he  was  called  upon  to  take.     Yet  nothing 
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flfwiM  ^ave  surpassed  the  manner  or  been  better  than  the  matter 
of  his  brief  speech.  He  took  no  notiee  of  the  unintentional 
rtab  from  Mitchell  Henry,  of  the  defection  of  Trevelyan,  or  of 
Ae  mocking  cries  with  which  each  hnd  been  hailed  from  the 
other  side.  He  calmly  and  judiciously  dtspose<l  of  the  ques- 
tion of  business  arrangement,  and  then  in  a  few  spii'it^d  sen- 
tences answered  the  whole  case  a^inst  the  Opposition  policy, 
«ying  more  in  its  defence  than  its  supporters  thought  was 
possible. 

It  18  a  pity  Hartingt/>n  is  so  superbly  indifferent.  If  he 
hid  bnt  a  portion  of  the  superfluity  of  enthysiasm  and  of 
Belf-assertion  that  might  be  found  in  his  immediate  neighbonr- 
bood  he  would  speedily  resolve  the  doubt  as  to  whether  one 
^Ktkiiig  of  the  controlling  influence  amongst  ex-ministers  should 
i»7**the  Leader"  or  '^the  Leaders^'  of  Uie  Opposition. 


Wk  m.-A  elm-  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  ways  in 
0  omtoin.  ^lijcij  members  accustomed  to  deliver  speeches  in 
tb€  House  of  Commons  regard  their  own  performances.  Perhaps 
the  man  who  most  thoroughly,  even  uprfianoualy,  enjoys  himself 
on  these  occ-asions  is  Beresford  Hope.  In  truth,  he  somewhat 
damages  his  own  case,  smothering  his  good  things  under  pre- 
^mninating  guffaws,  and  strangling  his  jokes  before  they  are 
fail}'  born*  The  House  always  laughs  thronghuut  Beresford 
Hope's  speeches ;  but  it  is  less  at  their  pointed  humour,  which 
-•"  really  excellent,  than  at  the  spectacle  of  the  hon.  member 
^Uiog  about  in  eestaey  at  a  joke  which  as  yet  has  not  fulfilled 
tl»«  I)eriod  of  gestation. 

Hope  often  says  exceedingly  good  things,  but  he  is  re- 
parrled  as  a  humourist  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strange  noises 
*Qd  comical  contortions  of  the  Iwxly  amid  which  his  jests  are 
horn.  In  less  marked  degree  Harcourt  takes  a  mean  advantage 
of  Wa  hearers  by  privately  enjoying  his  jokes  before  any  one 
«8ehM  the  chance.  Sir  William,  to  do  him  jastice,  is  conscious 
"^  the  disadvantage  this  habit  imposes  upon  a  speaker,  and  in- 
effectually attempts  to  smother  the  chuckle  under  a  prolonged 
wd  unmusical  "  err*err-err/' 

Forstor,  as  becomes  one  of  Quaker  parentage,  to  whom  all 
^Qhterhiges  are  vanity,  enjoys  his  own  humour  so  unaffectedly 
**^  render  the  enjoyment  absolutely  exclusive.     I  never  heard 
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Forster  make  a  joke ;  but  I  have  frequently  watched  the  pro- 
cess o£  manufaoture  goings  on*  A  joke  (made  by  himself,  of 
course,  I  mean)  takes  Forster  first  in  the  knees — more  particu- 
larly the  right  knee.  These  {or  this)  begin  wagging  more  or 
less  furiously  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  joke.  If  it  is  a 
very  good  one  the  agitation  is  tremendousj  and  ex-Ministers  on 
either  side  begin  cautiously  but  promptly  to  remove  their  own 
limbs  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  Forster  is  standing* 
Gradually  the  juke  mounts  upwards  till  it  reaches  his  shoulders, 
which  it  shakes  mercilessly.  Next  it  runs  down  his  arms  as 
far  as  his  elbows^  when  they  also  join  in  the  general  commotion. 
As  this  muscular  contortion  is  the  commencement  of  the  expres- 
sion of  humour,  so  its  conelnsion  is  a  prolonged  chuckle,  amid 
which  what  remains  of  the  jostled  joke  is  for  ever  lost.  Forster 
has  had  a  good  time  with  it,  but  no  one  eke  knows  anything 
about  it,  and  people  are  fain  to  take  its  existence  for  granted. 

Newdegate  enjoys  his  own  speechesj  though  in  another  way, 
making  his  own  flesh  creep  with  the  awesnmeness  of  his  tones, 
and  his  own  hair  uplift  itself  at  the  mention  o£  the  unutterable 
things  which,  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned,  are  freque 
lost  in  a  thrilling  but  inarticulate  whisper.  The  instances 
members  who  display  any  personal  discomfort  when  spea 
are  much  more  rare.  Strange  to  say,  the  most  insufferable 
talker  in  the  House,  George  Balfour,  always  w^ears,  when  gab- 
bling to  the  empty  benches,  a  facial  expression  of  infinite  weari- 
ness and  pain.  A  pleading,  piteous^  restless  look  on  his 
favours  the  idea  that  Sir  George  is  the  unwilling  human 
chinery  through  which  the  disembodied  spirit  of  some  depar 
member  vexes  an  assembly  which  was  not  too  good  to  hira 
whilst  yet  he  dwelt  in  the  flcHh.  The  theory  is  that  Sir  George 
does  not  want  to  thrust  himself,  as  he  does  so  frec^uently,  upon  a 
contumelious  House.  He  would  rather  take  that  ease  to  which 
a  long  and  houourable  career  in  public  life  has  entitled  him, 
and  enjoy  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow  men.  But 
when  he  would  be  quiet,  the  spirit  forces  him  to  his  feet,  and 
gabbles  forth  through  his  unwilling  mouth,  at  a  rate  which  no 
human  intelligence  could  follow,  a  collection  of  words  to  which 
no  one  pays  the  compliment  even  of  affecting  to  listen. 

The  only  other  members  whom  I  can  call  to  mind  as  showing 
any  indication  of  sharing  the  discomfort  of  the  House  when 
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they  are  making'  a  lon^  speech,  are  Edinond  Fitzmaurice  and 
Goret,  Strang^ely  enough,  both  indicate  their  sympathy  with 
the  audience  by  the  same  outward  and  visible  si^n,  each  being 
iccustomed  when  speaking  to  change  the  poise  of  his  body  con- 
tinuously from  one  foot  to  the  other,  as  if  he  were  standing  on 
heated  iron. 

One  other  member  who  should  have  been  included  in  the 
iirat  hst,  and  obsen^ation  of  whom  this  evening  gave  rise  to 
this  diiHjuisition,  is  Mr,  Aklei-man  McArthur,  who  represents  in 
the  House  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  Liirabeth.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  who  so  thoroughly  and  unafEeetedly  enjoys  his 
own  speech  as  the  worthy  alderman.  He  dt>es  not  prematurely 
lingh,  or  privily  chuckle,  or  in  any  other  way  cheat  his  audience 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  entertainment  as  he  provides. 
What  he  has  he  gives  openly  and  freely^  with  a  certain  stormy 
ingeimousDess,  and  an  air  of  self-conviction  that  almost  con- 
vinces the  House.  All  he  asks  is,  a  day  or  two  to  commit  to 
paper  the  heads  of  his  speech,  with  the  peroration  fully  written 
out,  and  a  few  glasses  of  water  when  he  rises  to  speak.  To- 
night Sir  James  Lawrence,  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  undertook 
to  keep  the  mill  supplied  with  water,  behaved  rather  slmbbily, 
feeding  the  aklerman  with  only  such  portion  of  a  glassful  as 
Sydney  Waterlow  bad  left  after  an  oration  of  nearly  an  hour  s 
duration.  The  Alderman  was  so  engrossetl  with  the  delivery  of 
hig  speech  that  he  did  not  notice  the  little  fraud.  Like  a  Eedg- 
ling  in  the  nest,  that  op^ns  its  mouth  and  trustfully  takes  what 
the  parental  beak  drops  in,  so  did  he  reach  out  his  hand,  ami, 
with  averted  head,  take  the  partially  filled  glass  his  guilty 
colleague  handed  him. 

No  one  looking  at  Mc Arthur  ns  he  bustles  about  the  House, 
or  sits  spectacled  and  infinitely  wise  behind  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  would  suspect  him  of  bearing  about  in  his  portly  person 
the  sacred  fire  of  aUlermanic  eloquence.  One  would  even  think 
^ata  gentleman  whose  views  and  aspirations  are — save  for  one 
incongruous  flash  that  carries  his  vision  to  far-ofE  Fiji — consti- 
tutionally bounded  by  the  limits  of  a  parish,  would  display  some 
<iiffidence  when  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  o£  Commons,  But 
wWver  has  thought  bo  has  done  thealdormnn  an  injustice.  He 
addresses  the  House  with  all  the  easy  confidence  with  which  he 
B»ght  eochain   the  Lambeth  Vestry,  and  says  to  it  much  the 
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same  thing-s  that  might  he  heard  at  a  meetinfi:  of  that  distin- 
guifihed  body.  He  raises  his  voice  to  ^ive  emphasis  to  the  most 
familiar  commonplace,  points  a  platitude  with  a  g^esture  big 
enough  to  shake  an  empire,  and  has  rather  an  anxious  time  of 
it  when  he  reaches  the  penultimate  sentences  of  his  speech,  and 
is  not  quite  sure  how  they  will  fit  in  with  the  peroration 
written  on  the  slip  of  paper  he  has  fisheti  up  from  the  dep 
ot"  his  hat, 

To-niu^ht  he  was  favoured  by  fortune,  and  it  was  charm 
to  watch  him  holding  the  slip  of  paper  at  arm's  length, 
through  dimmed  spoctaeles  reading  out  the  sonorous  sen  ten 
deliberately  ]irei)ared  in  the  seclusion  of  Brixton  llise.  Only 
spiteful  people  snap  and  snarl  on  these  occasions,  and  wish 
that  the  worthy  alderman's  fondness  for  the  Fijians  would  lead 
him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  favoured  isle  populate*!  by 
those  interesting  savages.  The  alderman  is  plump  and  well- 
favoured,  and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  under 
which  he  might  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  a  numerous 
and   appreciative  assemblage  of  his  fellow-ereatures. 


Mftf.  L  -  Mr. 
Blgg&T  aad 
Mr.  CImplin. 


I 


Chaplin  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Parliamenl 
just  now.  A  week  ago  he  was  magniticently 
tossed  by  Grladstone;  to-day,  Biggar,  running 
between  his  legs,  tripped  him  up.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of 
a  fortnight  he  has  sufFered  the  two  extremes  of  punishment, 
genius  and  stupidity,  culture  and  vulgarity,  having  in  suc- 
cession assailed  and  overcome  him.  On  Friday  week  the  scene 
was  almost  tmgie  in  its  intensity;  to-day  it  has  been  purely 
comic,  Chaplin^s  haughty  sbire,  under  which  Biggar  ought  to 
have  shrivelled  and  left  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Cavan,  adding  the  last  touch  needed  for  the  perfection  of  the  p 
comedy.  ^| 

ChapHn  bad   introduced  a  Tbreshing  Machine   Bill,   whi^fl 
had  passed  the  gec<»nd  reading,  and  it  was  now  proposed  that  it 
should  go  into  committee.      Biggar  moved  its  rejection,  though 
what  the  Threshing  Machine  Bill  is  to  him  or  he  to  it  remains 
in  the  state  of  doubt  that  lingers  around  Hecuba's  relation  to  the  , 
player  and  his  to  Hecuha.  ^H 

"  Mister  Speaker/'  said  tlie  hon.  member,  rising  from  heliS^ 
the    gangwayj   and    to    the   horror    of   the    Sergeant-at-Arms 
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intlj  walking  as  he  spoko  over  to  the  benches  nearer  the 
:er's  private  ear,  *'  This  Biirs  too  narrer  in  its  scope,  nmeh 
narrer/* 

1  suppose  what  Big-gar  wants  is  a  comprehensive  Threshing 
[achino  Billj  one  suitiible  to  IxAh  sexes  and  all  ii^j^es,  atijustin^- 

Htself  with  equal  ease  to  the  requirements  of  the  truant  sehool- 

[bojr  &ud   of  the  "  corner   men "    in   the    Irish  quarter  of   the 
ji?erpool  streets.     However  it  be,  this   proposal  of  Cbaplin^s 
*'too    narrer,'"    and    go    met   with    his    uneompromising" 

Ibostility. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  five  when  the  Bill  was  caUeU  on,  and 

lai  Chaplin  contented  himself  mth  simply  moving  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair,  Biggur  had  a  whole  hall:  hour  wherein 

|ttt converse  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  *^  talking  out'' 
the  Bill.  Contrary  to  the  pt»pular  impression,  derived  from  dim 
HKoUection  of  his  famous  four  hours'  speech,  the  member  for 
Cavnn  is  by  uo  means  a  fluent  speaker.  He  finds  some  afisist- 
Jince  from  the  circumstance  that  he  is  not  particular  as  to  what 
be  Bays.  But  even  with  that  advantage  he  has  a  difficulty  in 
itringing  together  sufficient  sentences  to  carry  him  over  half  an 
boor.  His  four  hours'  speech  was  chiefly  niiule  up  of  readings 
from  a  Blue  Book,  and  this  afternrKm  he  attempted  to  eke  out 
tlietime  by  reading  and  discussing  the  clauses  of  Chaplin^s  Bill. 
Bttt  herein  be  committed  a  distinct  breach  of  order,  and  first 
tii^  SjHjaker  and  next  Pell  interfered. 

There  is  about  the  Parliami'ntary  aspect  of  Biggar  a  certain 
grotesqueness  which  relieves  Liiu  from  the  odium,  of  absolute 
unjiopularity.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  when,  for  example, 
y  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Bill,  he  was  conscious  of  the 
^nmd  humour  of  the  thing.  There  is  something  tarciual  in  the 
tteittllic  sound  of  his  voice ;  in  his  attempts  to  assume  a 
P^liamentary  tone;  in  his  odd  mispronuiiciati*>n  of  words 
4  less  reckless  man  in  his  circumstances  would  avoid ;  and  in 
tHe  argumentative  way  in  which  he  approaches  the  discussion 
of  ft  subject  of  whose  bearings  lie  evidently  has  no  information* 
^'ben  he  baa  made  up  his  comprehensive  mind  to  spite  some- 
Wy  by  opposing'  a  measure  he  has  set  his  heart  on  ndvaneing 
by  i  stage — Biggar  always  thinly  veils  his  purpose  under  Farlia- 
me&tary  forms  and  phrases. 
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Thus  to-day,  wben  lie  rose  on  Chaplin's  moving  his  treasured 
Bill  into  committeej  it  was  not  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  patrician 
by  talkinoF  his  Bill  out.  No;  his  objection  simply  is  that  "the 
scope  of  the  Bill  is  too  nanrer,  much  too  narrer,  Mister  Speaker," 
When  he  foils  the  purpose  of  a  Minister  who  wants  just  a  few 
minutes  before  half-past  twelve  to  pass  a  measure  or  a  clause 
throuj£fh  a  formal  sta^e,  which  whether  it  be  done  now  or  next 
day  is  not  of  the  slightest  im|wrtance  to  any  one  save  the 
Minister,  Bi*^gar  moves  the  adjournment  solely  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  getting  late,  that  the  House  has  been  sitting  for  some 
hours,  that  members  are  weary,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  conntry  that  legislation  should  be  hurried 
through  under  these  circumstances.  All  this  he  does  in  a 
coolj  deliberate  manner,  and  with  a  grotesque  gravity  that  makes 
the  House  laugh  in  spite  of  itself. 

Mar.  (j.-sir  Har^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  irreverent  jesting  at 
fw^tS"^"^  the  expense  of  Kenealy  when  that  gi-eat  and 
good  man,  being  returned  to  Parliament,  walked 
up  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  accompanied  by  a 
gingham  umbrella  and  a  hat,  hooking  the  former  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  mace,  whilst  he  recklessly  deposited  the  latter  on 
the  brass-bound  box  of  Her  Majesty's  priocijial  Secretary  of 
State.  But  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Hardinge  GifFai^  to-night  if  he  had  been 
just  half  as  wise  as  Kenealy,  and  leaving  his  umbrella  in  the 
cloak-room,  had  brought  his  hat  to  the  table  with  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man walking  up  the  floor  of  the  House,  guarded  on  one  side  by 
the  Ministerial  Whip  and  on  the  other  by  the  junior  member  for 
Oxford  University,  With  hands  crossed  behind  his  back,  j>ace 
attuned  to  that  of  his  escort,  a  slight  flush  on  his  ingenuous 
cheek  as  the  jubilant  cheers  of  the  Ministerialists  hailed  his  final 
trium]>h,  and  over  all  a  pleased  smile  of  hox>e,  and  trust,  and 
rest,  the  Solicitor-General  approached  the  table,  at  the  comer  of 
which  Erskinc  May  stood  attendant.  Crushed  at  Cardiff,  left  in 
the  lurch  at  Launceston,  hustled  at  Horsham,  named  as  a  pn^- 
bable  starter  at  every  election  race  in  the  three  kingdoms  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  blushing 
borough  of  Launceston  had  on  a  second  wooing  jdelded  to  his 
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»s.     And  now  had  come  the  tnoraent  of  supreme  triumpli, 
his  happiness  and  liers  was  to  be  ratified  in  the  presence  of 

men.     It  was  a  moment  of  sweet  content,  of  proud  joy,  of 

jh  fulfilment  of  lon^-delayed  reward,  the  more  grateful  because 

patiently  laboured  for,  and  so  long^  withheld. 
As  the  Solicitor-General  advanced  towards  the  Speaker^  with 
coyly  bent,  with  the  pleased  smile  on  his  face,  the  uoaccus- 
[tomed  blush  on  his  cheek,  and  the  g:lad  eyes  that  first  drank  in 
the  tribute  of  the  boisterous  welcome  from  the  crowded  benches 
to  the  left,  and  then  slyly  glanced  at  the  not  unfriendly  f a^'cs  on 
the  silent  benches  to  the  right,  there  surely  was  not  a  happier 
man  in  England. 

But  how  transitory  is  human  hapiduess  I  When  the  new 
member  arrived  at  the  table  and  beheld  Erskine  May  standing 
there  with  outstretched  hand,  he  recognised  in  this  another 
eTJdenoe  of  friendly  welcome,  and  showed  a  disposifian  warmly 
toibjike  it.  But  it  was  the  return  to  the  writ  the  Clerk  wanted, 
Bud  on  mast^'ring  this  new  fact  a  remarkable  change  came 
oyer  the  Solicitor-General's  face.  The  light  faded,  the  smile 
vanished,  and  a  dark  cloud  of  doubt  brooded  over  the  eye- 
Iwows.  Where  was  i\\Q  indispensable  document  ?  Ho  eer- 
tainljr  had  had  it  when  he  entered  the  House,  and  it  must 
be  in  his  pocket. 

Forthwith  he  began  to  search,  and  to  do  bim  justice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  accomplish  his  task  with  a  deliberation  and  a  con- 
acientioQS  completeness  that  for  ever  establishes  his  credit  for 
nerve  and  self-jxyssession.  In  full  gaze  of  four  hundred  gentle- 
fnen,  quizzing,  laughing,  and  cheering,  Hardinge  Giffard  pro- 
ceeded to  look  for  the  certifieat4i  with  as  much  coolness  and 
method  as  if  he  were  searching  for  an  entry  in  the  Record  Ofilce. 
fif^t  he  emptied  the  contents  of  the  breast-pocket  in  his  coat, 
positively  littering  the  table  as  if  a  mail-bag  had  burst  over  it. 
from  the  heap  he  took  up  letters  one  by  one,  and,  careftdly 
canning  them  on  both  sides,  laid  them  aside  in  orderly  succes- 
sion. This  accomplished,  he  proceeded  to  search  the  c< sit- tail 
iwcket  on  the  Ministerial  side  iu  like  manner,  and  with  like 
**8ttlt.  Next  the  coat-tail  pocket  on  the  Opposition  side  was 
^sitcd,  with  prodigious  results  as  t^j  the  production  of  miscel- 

*n&Mis  papers,  but  with  like  failure  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 

certificate. 
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Gracious  powers !  was  there  ever  a  mortal  man  who  w< 
about  his  daily  work  so  stuffed  in  flank  and  rear  with  letl 
08  this  Solicitor-Guneral  ?  A  postman  on  Valentine's  Ds 
is  a  light-weight  compared  with  him.  There  seemed,  first,  m 
end  to  his  pockets,  and  secondly,  no  conclusion  to  his  corre- 
spondence. 

Given  this  abnormal  condition  with  respect  to  miscellaneous 
papers,  add  the  cool  deliberation  of  a  search  which  insisted  upon 
examining  each  paper  in  succession  hack  and  front,  and  enclose 
the   pictiure   within    a  framework  of   four   hundred  gentlemen 
shrieking  with  laucrhter,  and  there  is  provided  some  faint  noti< 
of  how  Hardiuge  Giffard  entered  Parliament. 

When  he  reached  his  laat  pocket  and  had  turned  over  the_ 
ultimate  letter,  there  was  a  slight  pause  of  wondering  expect 
tion,  a  brief   intermission  in  the  noise  of  cheers  and   laughter." 
What  would  he  do  next?      Had  he  more  letters  somewhere? 
Were  his  boots  stuffed  with  them  ?     Was  his  coat  lined  wil 
them  ?     Did  he  wear  patent  expanding  trousers,  warranted 
hold  a  week^s  correspondence?     Whilst  these  thoughts 
through  the  minds  of  men,  and  no  one  would  have  been  surprie 
to  see  Sir  Hardinge  seat  himself  on  the  floor  and  begin  to  pi 
off  bis  boots,  Dyke,  who  had  been  standing  by,  bis  recoOectic 
of  ofiicial   responsibility  vainly  struggling   with   his  sense  of 
humour,  suddenly  darted  off  down  the  House.     Presently 
returned,  waving  a  piece  of  blue  paper. 

For    a    moment    an    ungenerous    suspicion    pervaded    tt 
Opposition.      There    is    a   well-known    Parliamentary    praeti< 
of  laying  a  return  on  the  table   "  in  dummy*'^     Was   this 
"  dummy ""    certificate    hastily    devised    in    order   to  avert 
ludicrous  consequence  of  the  Solieitor-Generars  having  to 
another   day  to  his  long-deferred  admission  to  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament  ?     A  joyous  ringing  cheer  burst  forth  froi 
the   Opposition   as   the    Speaker   beckoned  Dyke   to   apprt 
and  privily  questioned  him  touching  the  bona-Jides  of  the  bli 
paper.     But  it  was  all  right.     The  new  member  had  left  tl 
document  in  his  hat  on  the  benches  under  the  gallery  where 
had  sat,  blissfully  dreaming  in  the  lustrous  sunlight  of  perfc 
noonday  io  which  the  world,  bleak  enough  to  some,  for  him 
round,  as  he  awaited  the  Speakers  summons  to  take  his  seat 
the  Treasury  Bench. 


ased_J 
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MAf.  L  -  Mr,  No  one  to  look  at  Seely  would  imagine  tliat  he 
possessed  the  power  to  move  a  mountaiiij  and  yet 
to-night  he  has  made  Ward  Hunt  roar  like  a  sea-lion,  A  mild, 
loftl^-spoken,  precise  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  is  Seely, 
»hu  walks  atn^ut  with  (lisi)roporttonately  long-  strides  and 
ngticly  conveys  the  impression  that  he  wears  snow-shoes.  It 
a  peculiarly  haj)py  indication  of  the  fitness  of  things  that 
lould  represent  Lincoln,  of  which  one  {who  really  knows 
BolhiDg  ahont  it)  has  the  impression  that  it  is, a  dap|3er,  clean- 
lookln)^,  highly-respectahle,  but  decidedly  slow  cathedral  city, 
which  years  and  years  ago  was  stranded  somewhere  uu  the  east 
oMfit,  out  of  the  main  highway,  and  has  lived  verj^  happily 
Ihere  ever  since. 

Seely  contents  himself  with  one  speech  a  year ;  but  what  a 
ifpwch  it  is  !  You  cannot  hear  it  all,  for  though  his  spirit 
^tlttijf  is  willing,  his  voice  is  weak.  But — -though  this  impres- 
also  18  vague  and  indefinable — you  feel  that  he  is  framing 
II  trpmendouB  and  unanswerable  indictment.  There  is  no  mis- 
taldii^  the  way  in  which  he  carries  his  glasses  to  his  eyes  after 
\mmg  made  an  inaudible  remark.  You  know  by  the  serene 
eipregsion  of  his  mouth,  the  flash  of  the  inflexible  eye^  and  the 
anvielding  grip  on  the  jjince-nez,  that  t^omebody  has  been  hit, 
tod  hit  hard  too. 

Tlieii  when  Seely  has  finished  bis  speech,  and  sits  listening 
with  judicial  air  to  the  criticisms  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentle- 
Bien,  he  has  an  impressive  way  of  taking  notes,  which  is  per- 
fectly over|X)wering.  It  is  not  done  ostentatiously  or  offensively. 
Quietly,  yet  firmly,  the  highly-polished  gold  pencil-case  tmvels 
•*  brief  intervals  over  the  white  paper,  and  the  awed  observer 
fe^ls  thut  the  counter  arguments  are  already  ansvvereil.  Such  is 
iodedi  the  actual  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  to-night, 
Sedv  took  more  notes  than  he  could  have  reiid  out  in  an  hour, 
M<1  when  replying,  did  not  refer  to  one  in  a  hundred.  It  was 
«»ough  that  he  had  n^ted  them  down.  The  presumptuous  dis- 
pttUnts  were  answered. 


Iw.i-ADepu-     The    Premier    received    a    deputation    to-day    of 
pa  to  ixird     ^\^\q}]_    Lord    Shaftesbury    gi\x*s     an     amusing 


account,   recalling  a  story  told  uf  a  deputation 
that  Waited   on   the   late   Louis   XIV.     It   was   composed  of 
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members  of  the  royal  household  who  had  a  petition  to  piefiBf. 
Bazire  and  Soulaigre,  two  of  the  kin^s  valets,  nndertook  to 
act  as  deputies,  and  obtained  without  difficulty  an  audience  of 
the  soverei^.  The  next  morning,  the  chronicler  writes,  Looii 
ordered  the  deputation  to  be  introduced.  Bazire,  who  was  to 
speak,  began  to  have  an  uncomfortable  sinking  at  the  pit  of  iki 
stomach,  his  knees  were  loosened  with  terror,  and  he  fd 
managed  to  stammer  out  the  word  "  Sire/'  Having  repetted 
this  word  two  or  three  times,  he  was  seized  with  a  felicitov  ' 
inspiration. 

"Sire,''  he  once  more  began  (and  concluded),  "here  ii 
Soulaigre/' 

Soulaigre,  looking  unutterably  wretched,  commenced  in  lA 
turn,  "  Sire — sire — sire,'' — then  (oh  I  happy  thought)  ended 
like  his  colleague,  "  Sire,  here  is  Bazire." 

Something  very  like  this  happened  to-day  at  the  presentatifli 
to  Beaconsfield  of  "  a  beautifully  emblazoned  address  framed  oi 
glazed,"  from  the  factory  operatives  of  the  United  Kingdoft 
The  deputation  consisted  of  five  gentlemen :  Lord  Shaftesbmy; 
Mr.  Philip  Grant,  Manchester;  Mr.  Mathew  Balme,  Bradford; 
^fr.  John  Gorman,  Belfast ;  and  Mr.  John  Middleton,  Dundee; 
the  four  latter  gentlemen  understood  to  represent  Laucashitt, 
Yorkshire,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.     It  had  been  arranged  that 
eiu'h  should  say  a  few  words,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  conclnded 
his  introductory  remarks  by  referring  to  this  treat  in  store  for  the 
Premier.     When  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made  an  end  of  speaking* 
Lord    Beaconsfield,   always  polite,   remained   silent,  whilst  th« 
four  representatives  looked  uneasily  at  each  other,  Mr.  Grant 
saying  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  speak,  "My  lord,  this  is  Balme; 
^Ir.    Balme  remarking  through  the  same  medium,  '*  My  lord, 
this  is  Gorman,"  and  so  on  the  full  round.     But  they  did  not 
get  beyond  this  inarticulate  mutual  identification.     The  imposing 
j>resence  of  Loixl  Beaconsfield  was  too  much  for  them,  and  the 
Premier  was  fain  to  take  their  little  si^eeches  as  read. 

Mar.2i.-McCar.     Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards 

Irosiied  ^^     and  there  are  few  who,  tried  by  this  test,  will  b- 

found  to  have  proved  their  manhood  more  in 

disputably  than    McCarthy  Downing.     He  is   personally  of  i 

genial   and  sanguine   dis^)osition,  inclined   to   take  kindly  uK 
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V!^W8  Of  life.  He  charactenstically  calls  his  mansion  in 
iorJIr  coanty  Cork  •*  Prospect  House/^  and,  sitting  under  his 
own  Woe  and  fig-tree,  lie  looks  out  on  a  world  that  has  never 
estimated  him  at  his  true  value,  determinedly  hoping^  that  by- 
auil-by  things  will  mend.  The  future  is  full  uf  hope,  and 
Downing  lives  in  the  "Prospect/^  Skibhereen,  the  nearest 
jwet  town  to  his  dwelHn^-house,  has  shown  its  appreciation  of 
liis  merits  in  a  marked  mauner.  For  six  years  in  suecession  he 
has  been  enthusiastically  and  triumphantly  elected  chairman  of 
thf  Skibhereen  Town  Commissioners,  an  honour  which  a  man 
might  be  proud  to  have  conferred  upon  him  once,  but  which  fiv*' 
times  rej>eatod  seems  to  Jill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  human 
aspimtion  and  to  furnish  the  crown  of  mortal  g:lory. 

But  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  cupboai-dj  a  canker  in  many 
n^e-buds.  For  years  Downing^  has  cherislied  the  desire  to 
rhauj^^  the  name  of  the  township  with  whicli  he  has  lieen  so 
lunjf,  m  honourably,  and  so  prnminently  connected.  I  fori^^et  at 
thuDiomeut  what  it  is  he  would  have  it  called;  I  know  it  is  a 
fine  flowing'  name  which  would  look  mucli  better  as  a  postal 
Jir<fctiun  in  connection  with  *'Pros]>ect  House,"  But  he  has 
Ifen  thwarted  at  the  Board,  denounced  on  the  liifj^-hway,  fiercely 
*ttafke4  by  the  Skibberentt  Ea/jle.  After  a  prolonged  struggle 
*'Pnjsi»ect  House  "  is  to  this  day  "near  Skibhereen/^ 

It  is  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Downing*  is  accustomed 
Jo  meet  with  the  most  notable  cheeks,  and  suddenly,  when  he  is 
wmniiig"  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  made  a  capital 
»l*ech,  to  find  himself  the  object  of  attack  from  an  unex]wcterl 
'jaartcr*  Thus  it  happened  two  sessions  ago,  when  yieldiu^  to 
Ihe  impulse  of  a  kindly  nature  and  the  habit,  cultured  in 
Skibbercen,  of  coming  to  the  fnmt  wiien  cjppnrtunity  offered,  he 
^^  upon  himself  to  express  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  n 
*pnse  of  the  fairness  and  candour  with  wliich  Hicks-Beach  harl 
<"|>udu(.'te<l  a  debate  on  the  Peiire  rn'wervatiun  Act.  (ih>wing 
^'ithj^enerous  feeling  and  expanding  with  the  pleasing  s^'use  of 
Patronising  the  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Downing  on 
rt  memorable  occasion  made  a  really  admirable  speech,  which 

?Unl  Ti»m  Cimolly — now,  alas  1   nu  lunger  with  us — to  tears. 

'^>wuing^5  own  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  there  was  a 

?*Ofml,  though   inarticulate,  feehng  in  the  House  that  if  he 

f'mldonly  have  fallen  back  in  Meldon's  arms  as  he  finished^  and 

n2 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

MR.     BUTT     DEPOSED. 

A  lost  chance — Mr.  Trcvelyan  and  the  Athcnajum— Mr.  Julian  GoUfflnid'iliit 
—Mr.  Butt  in  low  water— A  serious  charge — Break-up  of  the  H(Hne  Ball 
Party — A  mixed  metaphor — The  Opposition  and  the  Ministry. 

Mar.  22.-A  lost  Whilst  intending  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the 
c  ance.  House   of   Commons  are   awaiting  the  genenl 

election,  they  might  do  worse  than  study  the  Parliamentary 
career  of  Sir  George  Campbell.  He  entered  the  House  m 
April,  1875,  under  circumstances  of  unusual  promise.  He 
was  a  Campbell,  a  Knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  a  man  pro- 
foundly versed  in  law,  who  knew  India  thoroughly,  and  had 
brought  home  the  reputation  of  having  administered  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal  in  a  conspicuously  able  manner.  Moreover, 
he  arrived  at  Westminster  at  a  time  when  the  afPairs  of  Indii 
were  attracting  an  exceptional  measure  of  attention.  In  hi« 
first  session  the  famine  was  the  subject  of  anxious  interest  in 
Parliament,  and  who  knew  more  about  the  attendant  circum- 
stances than  the  ex- Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal?  In  hi« 
second  session  it  pleased  Providence  and  Disraeli  to  make  the 
Queen  Empress  of  India,  and  to  Sir  George  Campbell  the 
House  naturally  turned  for  information  as  to  the  practical 
effects  of  such  a  proposal.  Again,  the  intentions  of  Russia  in 
respect  of  India  were  much  discussed  last  session,  and  hereonj 
also.  Sir  George  was  qualified  to  speak  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  Butler-Johnstone.  lie  might,  despite  the  irritating 
influence  of  his  voice,  have  attained  a  position  as  Chief  Adviser 
of  the  House  on  Indian  affairs,  and  his  influence  for  the  good 
of  a  country  Englishmen  do  not  understand,  and  therefore 
neglect,  might  have  gone  beyond  all  precedent. 

That  is  what  might  have  been.  What  actually  is  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  Campbell,  rising  just  now  to 
put  a  question,  was  positively  and  literally  hooted  as  I  never 
heard  a  man  hooted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  re- 
markable scene,  and  it  need  not  be  regretted  if  the  lesson  it 
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nveys  be  taken  to  heart.  For  two  years  the  member  for  Kirk- 
Idy  has  been  leading  up  to  the  climax  of  to-night,  and  the 
arvel  is  that  it  was  not  earlier  brought  about.  It  is  no  new 
ling  that  a  man,  who  having  done  more  or  less  good  work  in 
idia  gains  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  come  to  be 
igarded  as  a  bore.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Warren 
Eastings.  There  was  in  the  Parliament  in  which  the  figure  of 
It.  Pitt  largely  loomed  a  certain  Major  Scott,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Lnny.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  chiefly  to  advocate 
he  cause  of  his  patron  and  employer,  the  Governor-General, 
md  how  he  got  on  is  best  related  in  Lord  Macaulay's  words. 

"He  was  always  on  his  legs,''  Macaulay  writes j  "he  was 
wry  tedious;  and  he  had  only  one  topic.  Everybody  who  knows 
the  House  of  Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed.  The 
Hijor  was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time.'' 

"  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  "  will  also 
mobilise  in  this  picture  the  features  of  more  than  one  member 
•ecDstomed  and  qualified  to  speak  on  Indian  topics.  But  as 
Rimrose  Hill  is  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  the  proportions  of 
Ben  Nevis,  so  Sir  George  Campbell  overshadows  the  claims 
^ch  other  Anglo-Indians  might  put  forward  to  the  dignity  of 
the  bore.  Like  Major  Scott  in  respect  of  frequency  of  appearance 
md  of  tediousness  of  speech.  Sir  George  excels  him  inasmuch 
18  he  has  more  than  "one  topic."  He  is  sure  to  speak  when  the 
question  before  the  House  relates  in  however  indirect  a  manner 
ta  India ;  the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that  when  any  other  topic 
is  under  discussion  he  will  speak.  It  being  impossible  to  count 
with  certainty  upon  catching  the  Speaker's  eye  whenever  one 
pleases.  Sir  George,  like  an  old  campaigner,  has  turned  his 
attention  to  the  almost  untrammelled  privilege  of  putting  ques- 
ticHis,  and  this  he  has  worked  with  a  vigour  and  a  pertinacity 
which  has  at  length  drawn  down  upon  him  the  painful  demon- 
station  of  to-night. 

Nothing  can  interfere  with  a  man's  putting  a  question,  and 
s  little  adroitness  enables  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the 
prohibition  of  introducing  argument.  Sir  George  has  liberally 
^n  advantage  of  this  chink  in  the  armour  of  Parliamentary  in- 
difference. If  the  daily  Orders  since  Parliament  met  this  session 
^  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  Sir  George  Campbell  has  put 
^"^  questions  than  any  other  individual  member.     Scarcely  a 
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night  passes  without  his  name  appearing  on  the  paper^  and  then 
was  an  occasion  a  fortnight  ago,  when  he  rose  three  several  times 
in  immediate  succession,  and  put  three  lengthy  and  lawyer-Hke 
questions  to  hapless  Ministers  1  * 

There  are  profound  depths  of  patience  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  they  are  not  unfathomable.  Sir  George  Campbell, 
recklessly  diving  to-night,  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon 
the  bottom,  which  he  found  to  be  composed  of  adamantine  rocb, 
and  jagg^  withal.  His  name  appeared  upon  the  notice  paper  at 
the  head  of  three  questions  which,  with  an  unusual  show  d 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  House,  he  had  lumped  to- 
gether, making  them  look  as  like  one  as  possible.  He  presented 
himself  at  a  moment  when  the  House  had  just  had  its  brow 
ruffled  by  the  spectacle  of  Macdonald  standing  out  on  the  floor 
with  his  subtly  irntating 

"Mr.  Speaker — Sir — I  begleaf  to  ask  the  ritehon^abk 
genelman  the  Sccreray  of  State  for  the  'Ome  Department ^ 

Sir  George  rose  two  seats  behind  the  bench  on  which  the 
member  for  Stafford  basks,  and  putting  his  glasses  up,  tbere 
rang  through  the  House  the  harsh  metallic  and  slightly  nasil 
preliminary  note  which  members  instinctively  associate  with  the 
forthcoming  utterance  of  something  disagreeable.  But  Sir 
George  did  not  get  any  further.  Suddenly,  with  startling  force 
and  surprising  unanimity,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  a  yell  which  it  is  said  fluttered  the  fish  in  the  Westminster 
Aquarium.  Sir  George,  with  the  paleness  of  his  parchment  skin 
grown  a  shade  whiter,  stood  facing  the  roaring  multitude,  and 
vainly  trying  to  speak.  His  lips  moved,  and  something  like  the 
faint  echo  of  the  unspeakable  voice  was  heard  above  the  din. 
Only  that,  and  nothing  more,  though  it  was  evident  from  the 
heaving  of  his  chest  and  the  widely-parted  lips  that  Sir  George 
of  Edeiiwood  was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

For  full3'  two  minutes — one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds— 
this  astounding  legislative  procedure  prevailed.  Then  the  Speaker, 
who  had  been  making  labial  signs  of  cries  of  "  Order  I'^  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  so  far  quelled  the  tumult  that  the  harshly  metallic 

*  In  1877  it  pooms  to  have  been  a  matter  memorable  for  a  fortnight 
that  a  member  should  have  put  three  questions  at  a  single  sitting.  In  t^® 
sossion  of  1884  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  three  members  to  have 
them  from  twenty  to  thirty  questions  addressed  to  Ministers  at  one  sitting. 
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wioeof  tl«»Star  of  India  mi^bt  be  heard  to  say  that  it  would 
^  mte  the  obnoxi<jus  question  relating  to  Valentine  Baker. 
iWD|W)n  coojjiarative  silence  fell  on  the  angry  and  tumultuous 
^^ous^.,  and  Sir  George  put  his  first  two  questions,  omitting'  the 
^t,  which,  in  an  utterly  gratuitous  manner,  struck  a  blow  at  a 
*^d^lm  man  who  has  erred  and  has  been  adequately  punished. 

-^if.i-jfr.Tre^     It  appears  to  be  the  fashion  just  now  in  certain 

AtL*um^**     clubs  to  make  dead  sets  at  individuals,    Trevelyan 

coming  up  for  election  at  the  Athenccum  to-day, 

determined  eftort  was  made  to  prevent  his  election.     As  one 

^«ck-liall  in  ten  would  suffice  for  this  purpose,  a  strong  whip 

^^  made  in  the  candidate^'s  support,  members  from  both  sides 

*^f  the  House  taking  part  in  the  voting.     The  result  was  that 

^^Vvelyau  was  eleetwl  by  a  con^iiderable  majority,  329  votes  being 

mled  in  his  favour,  and  twenty  ineffective  black-bulls  being 

ited  out  of  the  other  box. 


1|«Q       Gold. 


'0  haU 


I  think  that  as  the  years  roll  by  Julian  Goldsmid 
grows  worse  and  worse  as  a  speaker.  He  always 
had  a  sing-song  intonation,  and  ever  rocked  to 
^nd  fro  his  body,  posed  on  widely-parted  feet,  dreamily  suggesting 
Ward  Hunt,  as  he  slumbered  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  reminis- 
-etiotis  of  a  curate  he  had  seen  somewhere  reciting  the  B:ii>tii^mal 
iTxwe  over  a  babe  which  he  held  in  unaccustomed  arms,  and 
^^^giiely  rocked.  But  the  mannerisms  of  early  Parliamentary 
'iterance  have  by  practice  grown  so  marked  as  to  become  posi- 
ively  hidierous.  To-night  Goldsmid  was  in  a  more  than  usually 
kltiaksed  state  of  mind.  It  was  /le  who  hiiil  suggeste<l  th<^ 
»a.ting  of  a  statement  on  introducing  the  Civil  Service  esti- 
mates, a  process  now  going  forward  in  an  almost  empty  House. 
I*  b^  performance  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  l>:»8peak, 
^xxt\  thougii  pit,  gallery,  and  boxes  wxtc  empty,  here  was  the 
t>inguished  patron  in  his  place  in  a  front  box,  gently  ap- 
[•landing  and  graciously  nodding  his  head  as  the  Star  recited 
^is  part. 

When  W,  H.  Smith  sat  down,  Goldsmid  rose,  and  completed 

t\ie  happiness  of  everybody  by  expressing  his  approval — inci- 

iletitally  of  the  speech  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  princi- 

l?*'b*  of  the  novel  procedure  just  inaugurated,  and  which,  as  he 
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distantly  mentioned^  he  had  himself  suggested.  This  was  ftU 
very  well,  but  there  was  more  to  follow.  In  rising  to  patronise 
W.  H.  Smith,  the  Government,  and  the  House  generally,  Goid- 
smid  had  judiciously  placed  his  hat  on  the  seat  behind  him. 
Carried  away  by  the  musical  tones  of  his  own  voice,  and  simmo- 
ing  in  the  pleased  consciousness  of  the  position,  he  nnfortunatdy 
forgot  all  about  his  hat,  and  having  brought  his  remarks  to  a 
conclusion,  and  having  bestowed  a  parting  blessing  upon  W.  H. 
Smith,  he  abruptly  sat  down  in  the  very  middle  of  the  article. 

I  have  seen  some  narrow  escapes  with  hats  in  the  Hooft 
of  Commons.  Whalley's  hat,  for  example,  is  a  source  of  modi 
anxiety  to  him,  for  as  he  always  places  it  on  the  seat  exactly  be- 
hind him,  and  as  he  is  constantly  being  brought  up  short  by  the 
Speaker,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manceuvring  witk 
his  head-gear.  But  this  constant  practice  also  has  its  compen-  . 
sating  effect,  and  it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  no  sooner  sees  tie 
Speaker^s  hands  going  out  towards  the  uttermost  edge  of  tlie 
arms  of  his  chair  ^vith  intent  to  assist  his  dignified  uprising,  thiB 
Whalley  begins  to  feel  for  his  hat. 

Newdegate  also  has  diflSoulties  with  his  hat,  whilst  Sir  George 
Bowyer  avoids  danger  by  placing  the  covering  of  his  veneraUe 
and  venerated  head,  rim  upwards,  far  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  it  stands  a  melancholy  monument  of  patient  en- 
durance of  long  usage,  rough  weather,  and  an  apparent  habitude 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  brush  the  nap  the  wrong  way. 

But  never  was  there  such  a  complete  wreck  of  a  hat  as  Julian 
Goldsmid  effected  just  now.  The  curious  *'  crunching  "  sound 
emitted  by  the  astonished  and  swiftly  collapsing  cylinder  wii 
heard  all  over  the  House,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Goldsmid, 
leaping  up  as  if  he  had  sat  on  a  wasp^s  nest,  began  diligently  and 
unconcernedly  to  straighten  out  the  wreck  and  brush  it  with  his 
arm,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened. 

Apr. 6.-Mr.  Butt  It  is  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  Butt  ii 
in  low  water.  gitting  sad  and  spiritless  on  the  comer  aeat 
above  the  gangway,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  newly 
formed  Irish  party,  of  which  Biggar  is  the  head,  Pamell  thet»il> 
and  towards  which  Nolan  occupies  the  honourable  position  of 
body-guard.  Butt,  roused  beyond  the  limits  of  his  customaiy 
good-humoured  forbearance  by  more  than  usually  unreasonable 
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mdiici  on  the  part  of  Parnell^  has  just  been  on  his  feet,  begging 
mt  jgi?ntleman  to  desist  from  obstruction,  which  it  happened 
fl)  thk  particular  case  barred  the  way  of  confessedly  desirable 
^^^s/ation  for   Ireland.      Parnell  openly   and  contemptuously 
oefied  him.    Big^^r  regarded  him  with  an  insolent  smile ;  whilst 
AoJoD  made  half-audible  observations  which  mig:ht,  or  mij^ht 
Hcjtj  bare  been  complimentary. 

The  gjeat  body  of  the  Irish  members  who^  overpowered  by 
tlae  wlubility  of  Parnell  and  the  grim  humour  of  Biggarj  are 
^wjm  and  more  abstaining  from  attendance  on  Parliamentary 
«^ties,  have  gone  home.  Only  IVIcCarthy  Downing  is  here,  and 
«*.  with  accustomed  chivalry,  threw  himself  into  the  breach  to 
upport  his  chief,  recklessly  braving  the  eonttimely,  niisrepre- 
lUtioUj  coarse  vituperation,  and  insinuation  of  base  motives 
^^'tli  which  his  conduct  will  surely  be  treated  by  the  section  of 
^*»p  IriBh  press  which  holds  it  patriotic  to  support  Biggar  and 

With  flushed  face,  shrunken  figure,  and  restless  hands,  the 
^^tvous  movement  of  which  indicates  the  depth  of  his  vexation 
spirit^  Mr.  Butt  site  with   his  back  half   turned  to  his  eora- 
It  is  a  pretty  picture,  one  which  Ireland  should  have 
ibly  framed,  and  set  up  in  all  its  public  places  and   all  its 
i'^te  parlours.     If  an  inscription  were  wanted  it  might  run 


•AiUet  devoting  the  best  days  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  cxiuntry ;  after 
ng  established  for  Irifih  merahera  a  Paiiliamentauy  Status  hitherto  un- 
;  alter  having  guicod  the  admirution  of  tho  world  by  his  geniits,  and  the 
of  his  fi-ionda  for  his  numy  kind  qualitit^B,  lutiac  Butt  is  insulted  in  th« 
of  CoinmonB  by  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Pamell,  and  Captain  Nulan, 


*j  -A  ^     At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  W.   H,  Smith 
Ota cUfuigie.        moved  to  refK:>rt  progress  iu  Conimittee  of  Supply, 
ilVe  having  just  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  on   lloyal   Parks 
^155,  charged  for  feeding  the  deer  in  Richmond  Park. 
Pumell  opposed   the  motion,  with  the  object,  as  Butt  ex- 
plaiiU'd,  of  "obstructing'^  the  progress  of  the  Public  Health 
(.Ireland)  Bill 

In  the  animated  and  desultory  conversation  which  followed, 
N'olaD,  being  on  his  legs,  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  Benett- 
Stauff^jti  coughed.      Beaett-Stauford  thereupon  rose   to  order, 
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and  asked  the  Chairman  whether  the  hon.  memher  was  in 
order  in  drawing  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  he  hi 
coughed.  Parnell  interposing,  Nolan  did  not  conclude  the  o^ 
servations  he  had  risen  to  make,  and  eventually,  after  8one 
crimination  and  recrimination  between  the  Irish  members,  pro- 
gress was  reported,  the  intent  of  the  Obstructionists  being 
effect<?d,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  the  PaUie 
Health  Bill. 

Apr.  io.-Brcak-  Biggar  and  Parnell  may  probably  be  on  the  riglrt 
Ridlparty!™^  tack  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  En- 
pire;  at  present  all  that  they  have  achieved  ii 
the  disruption  of  the  Home  Rule  party.  In  the  Hoase  d 
Commons,  with  the  exception  of  Callan,  Nolan,  and  possiUf 
Fay — though  that  gentleman  has  shown  himself  much  quieter 
than  at  one  time  he  promised  to  be — the  members  for  Meitfc 
and  Cavan  stand  alone  among  the  Home  Rulers  in  the  pectt- 
liar  tactics  they  have  lately  pursued.  Nolan  has  retired 
from  the  office  of  whip;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  tbt 
he  did  so  as  the  direct  consequence  of  a  written  remonstrance 
addressed  to  him  by  Butt.  Butt  pointed  out  that  the  couiw 
Nolan  was  taking  in  backing  up  Biggar  and  Parnell  was  dero* 
gatory  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament 
After  this  there  was  nothing  for  Nolan  but  to  resign,  and 
Francis  Conyngham  reigns  in  his  stead.  I  hear  that  Butt 
has  also  placed  in  written  form  his  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  Biggar  and  Parnell.  But  that  is  a  little  incident  which  in 
no  way  ruffles  the  even  tenor  of  the  way  of  those  two  dis- 
tinguished statesmen. 

The  probabilities  at  the  present  moment  appear  to  point  to 
the  creation  of  a  Home  Rule  party  within  the  Home  Rule  party, 
and  there  is  some  hope  that  Butt,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Mitchell 
Henry,  Shaw,  and  other  gentlemen  w^ho  lend  character  and 
ability  to  the  party  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  example  «* 
them  by  the  members  for  Meath  and  Cavan,  become  really 
useful  members  of  an  Imperial  Legislature. 

Apr.  12.— A  mixed    The  confusion  of  metaphor  in  the  House  of  CoO- 

nietaphor.         mons  occasionally  reaches  a  pitch  of  much  excrf- 

lence.     Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  I   think  the  pal* 
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Monffs  to  Rod  well,  who,  on  Fnday,  piteously  pleaded  a^i^aiDst 
4profio.«al  of  tbe  Chairuiau  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  be  said 
^(^M  lead  to  gas  bills  going  into  Committee  with  ''a  rope 
roond  their  necks/^ 


Apr  13.  -  TLe 
Opiioeiliioo  luid 
tliilUiiistnr- 


Hartington's    speech    to-niffht,    on   moving    for 
papers   on   the   affairs   of    Turkeyj    would    have 
been    a    great    Parliamentary    success    had    it 
J»eeii  delivered    by   some    one    else,   and    had    it    been    built 
up  on  some  other  resolution.     It  is  admirably  conceived,  thf^ 
«»r?iiment   is    easily  and  naturally  arranged,  and  it  is  full  of 
telling  sentences.     But  at  the  very  outset  Ilartington  dropj)ed 
into  that  regular  cadence,  that  sing-song  intonation,  which  is 
t-he  dirge   of   uttered   speech.     And   yet   he   has    nmri^cllously 
imjiroved   as    a   Parliamentary    speaker  since   he   assumed    the 
i^fionsibilities  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  leadership  of 
ths  OpjK)sition.     There  was  a  time  when,  owing  to  an  exaggera- 
of  tbe  intonation  referred  to,  the  latter  part  of  his  sentences 
hopelessly  lost  somewhere  in    the   neighbourhoo<^l   of   the 
middle  button  of  his  waistcoat.     To-night  it  w^as  notable  that, 
on   the  old   familiar  sing-song   key  with    a  few  sen- 
•tftrefully  conunitted  to  memory^   he   presently    wurme<l 
^tli  his  subject,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  natural  uuaeeentuated 
"^ne  that  greatly  aided  his  argument.     On  the  whole,  I  slioidd 
^y  that  this  sfieecb  of  to-night  was  the  best-pre|uired  essay  he 
■'Afl  recited  to  an  attentive  House.     It  bristled  with  points,  and 
tliere  were  none  of  those  oa^es  of  dreary  verbiage  amidst  wbieh 
rt.^pt'ctabU^  but  somewhat  bored  assembly  bus  in  times  |jjibt 
.»B  wont  to  slumber. 
The  w^orst  and  the  %vc»akest  part  of  the  s]H*eeh  was  the  rcscdu- 
lon.     Suppttsing  it  had  been  part  of  the  programme  that  the 
i?a*ler  of  the  Opj>osition  should  ha%^e  eoneluded  his  address  with 
distinct  and  definite  resolution,  the  etiTnal   fitness  of  tilings 
fc*o%ild  have   Wen  happily  vindicated.       But  Hartington  stood 
>^va^lfi  the  Ministiy  somewhat  in  the  position  that  a  respect- 
lb  l«  householder  might  stand  towards  a  burglar,  at  whose  head 
1^     W'as  holding   a  formidable-looking  blunderbuss  which  both 
t>c?^  VN'as  unl<iu<led.     He  presented  himself  in  ajiproved  position, 
rith  the   st^>ck   of    his    blunderbuss    sharply    brought    to    his 
'«>"Wtr,  his  finger  lightly  but  firmly  touching  the  trigger,  and 
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tii*  muzzr  n:  tilt-  weaiioL  uiierrinirJT  oovmiig' the  bodyof  tkc 
luirr^  viii.  Aviiiin.  in-  iiac  h  dififTentH-..  Bm  iLe  larrel  wasem|itj' 
mI  1  !•  »wni''- aiiL  sii'rL.  Tlit»n-  vru^  nn*  ertai  b  jiert-ussion  capontk 
iinnih  ;  aiiL  i:  wa*-  nii'v  tbt  fiUL*tH.*«?fuIly  seric-Tis  ]»X'k  of  Hartiuf 
Mil.  Tiiii:  iiR'vtnnrd  tiit^  a<inrt  iu  ihe  fart*  frc-m  barsting  into 
uiuriner  il  fU'-i.  nth'?:  V  ia:«t . 

]i  ir  ij'»";  lut  j?*as";  iortuiiaTt  (•ircmnftanc'*'  in  the  eonditioft 
n:  lilt  Ixliiiisrrv  ma:  tiit»v  iiavt  fcir  liittie  oi^^ons  a  speaker 
iih«-  '."T;iTij.init  Hardy  -,«.  idljov  iht  L«ider  of  the  Opposition. 
Ti»'^r»  i^  11.-  oijf  'i(.  <*cjiia.'.  liie  SefTPtaiy  erf"  War  for  stirriogthe 
iiit-hiuv.L  id  n-ciiiL  C(HJser\'at:Tt»fi.  aiid  matinir  all  their  pnkei 
Ik'ui  vn:r.  ;iH  fniis'.-i.iiisiittsf  thai  ib*-y  are  «>tic*  more  assisting  it 
lilt-  «i':v&Ti  iL  ni  I'ljt  C\iiisi]tuT.itiii.  1  Wlieve  that  if,  on  anoctt- 
r^uni  iikt  "iia:  <»:  i.-iiiiri.'*.  ^.-rt-b^rne  Hardy  were  placed  in  i 
fj.iuiici-pr.t 'f  £ri.'i?j"  t-as* \  il  hi'A  view  c-f  the  C<«n>ervative  pMtT, 
he  Vv»ijvl  a--  bt  s:»»kt..  ayiK-ii  jk'  -w.^rd?  reaehed  them,  raise thor 
t^iritj-  :i:  ja.  aimchsT  ec!UL':  cit'irr':*r,  aiid  would  certainly  dnw 
i'*nl    •uirii:r?>  o:  aj-TiiiiUse  scarcely  less  euihusiastic. 

Tb'/ u.:f  Vrt'iift-  iK'TwtH-ii  a  f-Tieet-h  I'V  Harrinston  and  one  bf 
Har-Jiy  Hiiiv  Ik  lr.)ad':y  miirked  Ly  ibe  di>tino:i«>n  that  one  » 
very  C'Ti^iTj-iiii:  T\hfT:  ri-ijd.  -vvhr^^:  ibe  other  is  eidiilaratinglf 
••■:»riT::H-:r.j  wL-.r:  j-tk-Kit..  Hnniy  if,  far  away,  the  most  sot- 
'••ss!':.]  v]'":>;»:t  r  '.'ri  ibe  AIiril5-:erii]  litm-h.  He  has  not  the 
].>LH'.-a'.  ]• -wtr  'i  bi>  ctj  ly  t\'Ui]x^T.  I  he  Chancellor  of  the 
}-x:h'/../jer  :  l»i;:  he  i>  ?■  bu-'yari:.  so  enthusiastic,  and,  in  shorti 
?-:•  br-r-j'iT.lfSf .  :bfi:  Lt-  ^;'a\'<'  t-arries  away  his  audience,  more  ptf- 
tiiiTilar'y  t]j  "se  se*.:i"i;s  '-f  it  which  were  prepiared  to  be  con- 
viD'.v'i.  I:  if  s-methinir  more  than  prol^able  that  if  his  points 
wtre  takeii  v.T'  •■ne  by  oiic  and  submitted,  say  by  Lowe,  to  Her 
Majesty's  Judires  sitting-  iu  ',.//*.,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
was  not  much  in  them.  But  suriit-ient  for  the  day  is  theargn- 
rjunt  t'nerc -f.  AVliat  Hardy  had  to  do  to-night  was  to  pit  htf 
jiassionate  outburst?  of  voealisation  a<piinst  the  dry,  cold,  nn- 
iini  a•j^i^.ncd   arguments   of    Hartinii:ton,   and    he   succeeded  ■ 

Kdmonstone  was  in  raptures,  and,  havincf  fanned  his  own 
('*  ijiy  of  tlic  Orders  into  f rap^inents,  he  abstracted  that  of  tb 
incinljcr  near  liim,  and  created  quite  a  trade  wind  between  Cap 
Smitli  and  tlie  IJay  of  Bourke — that  is  to  say,  between  tha 
j>ortion  of  the  Treasury  Bench  marked  by  the  back  of  W.  B 
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Smithes  head  and  the  place  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  IJnder- 
iiet'retar)*  of  State  for  Foreign  Afi'air.s,  and  on  the  south  hy  tlie 
ChaQcellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  John  MannerSj  arabliog 
pia  the  House  and  standing'  for  a  moment  at  the  Bar,  sur- 
«Ved  the  scene  and  ambled  away  again  to  write  his  letters, 
seppue  in  the  e^:>nsciousness  that  all  was  going  well. 

In  truth,  if  the  Postmaster-General  had  many  letters  to 
vrite,  be  was  much  better  oecupieil  in  the  Library  than  in  the 
Bouse  itself.  It  waa  exactly  the  old  thing  all  over  again,  and 
if  Ward  Hunt  had  happened  to  be  ])resent  he  might,  on  being 
awakened  by  the  stentorian  cheers  that  greeted  some  of  Hardy's 
flowing  c*:)  mm  on  places,  have  imagined  that  he  was  some  weeks 
r,  and  that  the  debate  was  either  the  one  brought  on  by 
>ne  or  the  other  insisted  uiK>n  by  Fawcett.  There  was  on 
W  part  of  the  Opposition  precisely  the  same  seventy  of  words 
undeTDiined  by  the  same  biirlesqneof  action;  the  same  bombastic 
/>efiocJ8  from  the  mouth  of  Hardy,  pointed  by  the  same  taunts  of 
Jnjpotenee,  and  built  up  by  the  same  thunderous  cheers  from  an 
«»^enirhelmiiig  majority.  Moreoverj  had  Ward  Hunt  fitfully 
*'ept  on,  thei*e  would  have  been  nothing  in  the  course  of  the 
•"Vening  to  disturb  his  illusion.  The  attack,  having  been  hesi- 
**tingly  made  from  the  front  bench  on  the  Oppositiuu  ^'ide,  was 
^iBterousIy  answered  from  the  froiit  bench  on  the  Ministerial 
*ide.  Then  the  crowded  House  dwindled  down  to  the  point  of 
^tiptiDess ;  on  the  one  side  Forsyth,  like  a  modern  member  of 
-Elijah^s  congregation  on  Mount  Carmel,  halting  between  two 
["••pinions,  though  constitutionally  |iroiie  to  bend  the  knee  to 
-*^a4il ;  and  on  the  other,  Evelyn  Ashley,  hymning  the  praises  of 
*  statesman  wlio  once  was  privileged  to  have  him  for  private 
«<^<2rctary. 

After  this  epoch,  members,  having  dined,  came  back  like 
^^c  dowing  tide,  tumultuously  covering  the  sandy  reaches  repre- 
fcs^utcd  by  the  desolate  benches.  Then  the  coniliet  raged  once 
^■iTicire^  the  Opjxjsition  ingeniously  endeavouring  to  hide  away 
Ht.lie  unloaded  blunderbuss,  and  the  Minist/erialista  heroically 
■  clr-T  '•  that  it  should  be  fired,  there  being  not  one  of  them, 
B  ^^  '  l^w  the  gangway  or  above  it,  who  was  not  ready,  in 

t  be  name  of  Queen  and  country^  to  bare  his  breast  and  receive 
the  coutents  of  the  barrel. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE    GREAT    TICHBOEXE    DEMONSTRATION. 

A  deputation  to  the  Commons — The  Quw?n  in  &  thimderstoiin — The  Speaker  urul 
the  pickpoeki^t — An  old-faahioned  nome  Rule  debate — A  pointed  inqiunr— 
The  Burials  Bill  in  the  Loitla — A  lament  for  the  lost  leader. 


Apr.  IT.— A  dc* 
pntttlhin  to  the 
C-ominona. 


Deary  me  f  To  think  that  we  are  safe  after  all; 
tliat  Parliament  Street  lias  not  bi?en  matie  t-o  run 
with  gore ;  that  the  cahmen^s  shelter  in  Palat'e 
Yard  has  not  heeri  ust?d  for  barricade  piir|K>ses;  and  tlmt 
Westminster  Hall  is  not  jMived  with  well-intentioned  corses. 
Never  since  the  time  when  lA>rd  Georg-e  Gordon  eat  under  the 
gallery  of  tlie  House  with  the  blue  cockade  in  his  hat,  whilst  a 
mad  mob,  distinguished  by  weaiTug  the  same  favour,  ran  riot  in 
the  street Sj  has  the  House  of  Commnns  presented  such  an  ira- 
]xjsing  aspect  of  armed  neutrality*  There  have  been  poh'cemoi, 
policemen  everywhere,  and — as  one  wearily  obsei'ved  to  a 
comrade  after  standing  in  the  rank  for  two  hours — not  a  drop 
to  drink.  There  have  been  policemen  at  the  Peers^  entrance; 
policemen  massed  in  the  courtyard  leading  to  the  Ladles' 
Gallery  j  policemen  in  \Yestminster  Hall ;  policemen  in  all  the 
cual-cellars;  and  policemen  inconveniently  crowded  in  tlie 
chamber  at  tlie  top  of  the  tower  devoted  to  the  apparatus  of  tk 
electric  light. 

Members  disregard ful  of  the  eloquence  of  Knatchbull- 
Hugessenj  who^  inside  the  HousCj  has  been  steaming  avrajrl 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  apropos  of  the  Railway 
Piissenger  Duty,  liave  been  wandering  nervously  and  restlestilf 
about  the  lobbies  and  corridors.  8ome  of  the  more  adventiu^nsij 
holding  their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  even  penetrated  so  far  as' 
the  outposts  by  Bridge  Street.  The  military  and  naval  M,P/a 
have  mustered  in  reassuring  force,  prepared  to  show  that  in  time 
of  action  they  can  do  something  more  than  dcdiver  dreary 
speeches.  The  most  fearful  rumours  fill  the  air.  It  is 
tlmt  a  mysterious-looking  craft,  standing  ofP  and  on  by  Wt 
minster  Bridge  stairs,  is  waiting,  in  the  event  of  matters  takb[ 
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i  aerious  turn,  to  convey  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  down 
bo  Greenwich.  Edmonstone,  with  his  hat  truculently  cocked  on 
one  side,  has  for  more  than  an  hour  been  pacing  up  and  down 
the  terrace,  with  regulation  quarter-deck  tread.  He  has  a  copy 
of  the  Orders  rolled  up  under  his  arm  in  the  form  of  a  telescope ; 
Vat  whether  it  is  with  intent  presently  to  use  the  temporary 
eylmder  as  a  makeshift  telescope,  or  whether  it  be  a  reserve  to 
■apply  the  place  of  the  copy  which  he  carries  in  his  right  hand, 
ind  wherewith  he  fiercely  fans  himself,  is  not  known.  Elcho, 
witii  the  consent  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Mott,  has  taken  com- 
mand of  a  small  body  of  police  massed  in  the  Speaker's  Court, 
and  is  exercising  them  in  the  art  of  advancing  by  rushes  at  full 
nnming  speed  from  side  to  side  of  the  courtyard,  the  advances 
being  made  by  echelon  of  subdivisions. 

George  Balfour  has  a  plan  which,  unlike  General  Trochu 
vnder  similar  circumstances,  he  is  anxious  to  communicate  in 
M  detail  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to  him.  Amongst  those 
who  will  not  is  Henry  Havelock,  who  to-night  secretly  wears 
his  Victoria  Cross,  and  is  prepared,  if  fortune  favours  him  with 
opportunity,  to  earn,  if  he  may  not  obtain,  a  duplicate.  At  the 
present  moment.  Sir  George  has  got  hold  of  Lord  Ernest  Bruce, 
iftd  the  two  sit  side  by  side  just  above  the  gangway.  Sir  George 
whispering  in  a  rapid  tone  in  the  ear  of  the  noble  lord,  who  sits 
with  closed  eyes  and  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance.  Bruce 
widently  understands  the  plan,  and  is  much  struck  by  its 
ftttibility.  The  only  personage  who  maintains  his  presence  of 
■nnd  is  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  who  calmly  walks  about  the  lobby, 
■wling  genially.  As  Storer,  who  is  rather  nervous,  says,  the 
*»e  presence  of  Captain  Gosset  is,  on  occasions  like  these, 
*wth  a  file  of  the  Life  Guards. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen  has  exhausted  himself,  not  to  mention 
his  audience.  Serjeant  Spinks  is  just  up,  which  adds  to  the 
fiveKness  of  the  evening.  The  learned  Serjeant  is  presently 
"ftjwed  by  Earl  Percy,  who  will  some  day  be  the  Duke  of 
«<»thumberland,  and,  in  the  meantime,  is  a  tall  young  gentle- 
**^  of  undecided  aspect,  and  an  uncomfortable  consciousness 
^this  legs  are  of  more  than  ordinary  length.  I  wonder  what 
^  stout  Lord  Percy,  who  fought  at  Chevy-Chase,  would  think, 
•opposing  he  might  look  down  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
^  behold  this  inheritor  of  his  fame  trifling  with  his  trouser- 
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pocket  and  ungraee fully  hopping-  about  from  foot  to  foot  in  the 
attempt  to  appear  entirely  at  his  ease  when  addressing  the  Hi)U« 
of  Commons  on  the  Railway  PiiFsenger  Duty  ? 

That  other  man  of  war,  Cornet  Brown,  has  a  good  deal  cl 
trouble  with  his  legs  when  addressing  the  House,  and,  lik« 
Percy,  his  bashful  hands  seek  the  shelter  of  his  i>ooliet  during 
his  oratorieal  Hights.  But  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
knees  that  the  gallant  Cornet  is  more  particularly  affected, 
Percy  avoids  the  knocking  of  his  knees  together  by  keejiing 
his  legs  widely  apart  and  maintaining*,  whilst  he  speab,  a 
])romenade  between  the  bench  and  the  red  Kne  on  the  matting, 
a  procedure  which  sometimes  brings  him  periloTisly  near  to 
transgression  of  the  rule  which  forbids  any  member^  except 
Plimsoll,  to  address  the  Speaker  from  the  middle  of  the  flow,' 
It  is  estimated  that  in  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's  duration, 
Percy  walks  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  lies  between  Palace 
Yard  and  Pall  MalL  This  beats  Loni  Eslington,  who,  in  tb& 
same  time  and  under  similar  circuin fiances,  is  estimated  to  walkj 
not  further  than  from  the  bottom  of  Parliament  Street  to  the] 
Post  Ottice  at  Charincr  Cross. 

8.U  P.M. — Stafiord  Northeote  is  on  his  feet,  addresaing  tlid 
House  on  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  with  an  apparent  absorptioW 
in  his  subjectj  which  is  in  itself  a  certifieat/e  of  valour.  But  ilj 
is  outside  the  House  proper  th^it  the  interest  centres,  and  th 
members  congregate.  Little  groups  stand  about  the  lobbit 
gaily  chatting,  and  to  all  appearance  in  full  enjoyment  of  sor 
stupendous  joke.  But  there  is  a  hollow  ring  about  the  lau^hte^ 
that  betrays  the  hidden  fear,  and  the  constant  reference  to  the 
clock  and  to  watches  shows  how  strained  is  their  nervous  tem- 
perament. Whalley  flits  about  with  furrowed  brow^  and  with 
head  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  mighty  thoughts  that 
freight  it.  How  wistfully  members  regard  the  member  fof 
Peterboroughj  whom  yesterday  they  were  wont  to  laugh  at, 
and  in  whom  they  to-day  recognise  a  possible  dictator !  How 
respectfully  they  make  w  ay  for  him  to  pass  as  he  walks  hurriedly 
about !  The  Roman  CathoHe  members  are  almost  ser\dle  iu 
their  attentions  to  bimj  for  wbo  kuows  but  that  ere  to-morrow's 
sun  has  set,  Whailcyj  having  seen  justice  done  to  Sir  Boger 
Tiehbtirnej  may  turn  his  attention  towards  that  "foreign  in- 
fluenoe  "  to  whose  machinations  he  has  more  than  once  alluded 
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m  ih  House  of  CommoDs  ?     Let  us,  while  the  time  is  favom - 
ihkt  make  friends  with  the  victor  of  to-morrow. 

8.5  P.K. — There  is  a  commotion  at  the  entrance  to  the  lobby, 
Wiiitj  inwards  from  the  Octag^on  Hall.     Wlmlley  is  sent  for, 
indwilh  long  strides  sets  out  for  the  hall,  everybody  respectfully 
K«kiugr  way  for  him  as  before,     A  brief  parley  ensues  between 
tii^  afrjtated  polieemen  ou  ^iiard  and  the  sternly  self-possessed 
*D4tor.     In  the  end  nine  men,  each  dibtin^'uished  by  a  bit  of 
^  ribbon  worn  in  the  button-hole,  are  passed  through  beyond 
tile  pressure  of  the  erowd  outside,  and  hold  an  excitt-d  inter- 
view with  TV^alley.     There  is  evidently  somethtn«>  aniissj  and 
flJemhers  in  the  inner  lobby,  always  loudly  lauo^hin<^  and  nn- 
wicoessfuliy  maintaining  the  thin  dis^^uise  of  merriment  which 
shields  a  ijuakiu};*'  breast,  ask  each  other  what  can  it  be  ?     Then 
Ireailful  whisj>er  ^oes  about  that  De  Moriirun*  is  missing.     It 
IS    that    he  accompanied   the  nine   men  with   bits   of   red 
^^bbon  in   their  button-hole  as  a  deputation  from  the  mob  in 
faltrar  Square  to  the  recreant  House  of  Commons,     On  the 
The  De  Morg-an  was  missed — suddenly  disupi>eared,  and  has 
gone  no  one  knows  whither. 

Nobody  speaks,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  same  horrid  fear 
POwesses  every  mind.  The  Be  ^lor^an  has  been  entrapped  by 
*  perfidious  police,  has  been  overcome  by  superior  numlw^rs,  and 

kow,  doubtless,  lies  chaincil  bnnd  and  foot  in  the  lowest  duno;^i>ii 
eneath   the    castle  moat.     The  deputation   gesticulate  around 
*V' bailey,  the  crowd  of  members  encircling  them  always  wear- 
i^  the   same    ineffectual    affectation    of    regarding  the    whole 
lir  as  what  Pip  and  Joe  Gargery  were  wont  to  call  *'  larks." 
len  Whalley  addresses  the  deputation,  who  want  him  to  pre- 
it  a  ]*etition,  with  which  one  of  them  has  for  some  minutes 
excitedly  butting  him  in  the  ribs,  by  way  of  keeping  bis 
idering  attention    fixed.      Whalley,    who   is   supernatumlly 
-Im,  aildrcsses  the  deputation  at  some  length,  and,   without 
cti  referring   to   the  foreign  influence,  he   explains  that  the 
^^^^i^ur  for  presenting  petitions  has  gone  by,  but  undertakes  that 


•  An  incomideruljlo  agitator  who  at  this  time  bad  associfttwi  himself  with 

ctnso  of   the  (riaiiiittnL      A  great  mtMjting  was,  on   the  evening  of  the 

"^"^  A-jirO,  brill  in  TrHfiilgur  fciquare,  and  then)  wore  some  throtttfl  of  march- 

'g  tltfwti  on  the  House  of  Commons.     Extraordinary  precautioiiB  wuro  Uk^n 

>jr  iW  Muthoritics  to  prevent  disorder  in  the  neighbuurhoud  uf  the  LLou^o. 

0^ 
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[ISTT. 


Ije  will,  on  the  following  day,  present  tlie  petitioD,  and  move 
that  The  De  Morgan  be  heartl  at  the  bar.  Then  the  deputation 
excitedly  withdraw. 

Buf.  where  u  The  Be  Morgan  ? 

9.30  P.M. — Another  moment,  and  in  the  Octagon  Hall  ser- 
vitors fly  quickly  to  and  fro,  charged  witli  messag'es  pregnant 
with  great  consequences  to  the  stability  of  an  empire  upon  which 
the  snu  never  sets.  The  long-lost  De  Morp:an  has  arrived  and 
claiois  admittance  to  the  Commons  Hou.se  of  Parliament. 
Colonel  Pearson,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Chief  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police,  throws  himself  across  the  passage  and  swears 
that  if  he  (De  Moi'gan)  goes  that  way  it  shall  be  over  his 
(Colonel  Pearson^s)  body.  Wlialley  is  again  sent  for,  and  comes 
forth,  striding  as  before,  firmly,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  longly. 
A  Imrried  consultation  takes  place  between  The  De  Morgan  and 
the  hon.  member,  and  the  crowd  have  time  to  gaze  wondcringly 
at  the  face  and  figure  of  the  man  who  has  brought  together  one 
liundred  thousand  men  (more  or  less)  to  demand  the  release 
the  unhiippy  nobleman  now  languishing  in  the  state-support 
prison  of  a  western  county.  A  youthful,  slim,  fragile  person  is 
The  De  Morgan,  with  a  ^aughty  look  on  bis  insignificant 
features,  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  bosom  of  a 
policeman  six  foot  high.  One  fancies  he  has  seen  these  t 
men  standing  out  in  the  pages  of  a  familiar  hiBt<>ry  of  earli 
date.  How  far  the  resemblaDce  between  "Wlialley  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  with  his  naturally  generous  sympathies  and 
constitutionally  ill-regulated  mind,  extends,  there  may  be  sora 
difference  of  opinion.  But  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
siugularly  close  resemblance  between  Lord  George^s  ally,  Sim 
Tappertit,  and  The  De  Morgan,  As  the  latter,  standing  at  t 
portal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  re- united  deputatioi 
at  his  right  bund,  loftily  glances  round  at  the  curious  crowd, 
one  almost  expects  to  hear  him  burst  forth  in  the  eloquent  wo 
of  Sim,  spoken  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph. 

"  You  meet  in  me,^^  Sim  said,  ''  not  a  ^prentice,  not  a  work- 
man, not  a  slave,  but  the  leader  of  a  great  people,  the  captam  of 
a  noble  band,  in  which  these  gentlemen  are,  I  may  say,  corporals 
and  sergeants.  You  behold  in  me  not  a  private  iudividnaL  but 
a  public  character  \  not  a  mender  of  locks,  but  a  healer  c 
wounds  of  this  unhappy  country.^' 
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But  The  De  Morgan  dkl  not  deign  to  address  the  crowd. 

Whallcy,  in  his  usual  g-enerous  and  profuse  manner,  had  men- 

rtioBed   the  word   "  refreshments/'   and   the   soul    of   The    Df 

[Morgan   had    stirred    within    him.     He  had  done  onoiii^h  for 

glory,  and  now  he  wantetl  his  tea.     So  he  turned  with  Whulh'v, 

and  walking  away,  was  piloted  to  the   Strangers'  Refreshment 

RfKitn,  where,  at  the  tariff  price  of  eighteenpencc  per  hciid,  he 

muiiebe*!  the  melliflaous  muflinj  and^  having  emptietl  the  teapot, 

timidly  asked  the  waiter  to  fill  it  up  again  with  the  bounteous 

and  boiling  water. 

Thus  happily  closed  the  great  and  eventful  day,  which  hegan 
with  menaces  and  ended  with  muffins. 

ipr, ».  —  The  There  is  a  carious  story  afloat  about  Lord  Bea- 
toSftntorm*  consfield's  visit  to  the  Queen  on  Saturday  week. 
It  is  said  that  the  proposal  he  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Her  Majesty  involved  prompt  action,  which  ap- 
petred  to  he  the  immediate  prelude  of  British  participation  in  a 
grot  war.  Whilst  the  Sovereign  and  the  Premier  were  dis- 
cossing  the  matter  there  suddenly  hurst  forth  a  tremendous 
thimder-storm.  Beaconstield,  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
pyrotechnical  displays,  was  wholly  undisturbeil  by  the  pvealiug 
tkander  and  the  fliisbiog  lightning.  But  Her  Majesty,  thou^-'h 
by  BO  means  prone  to  sujieretitiou,  was  not  able  to  regard  the 
coincidence  with  the  same  equanimity,  and  refused  to  give  the 
neeesary  authorisation.  The  audience  then  terminated  j  but 
BeaeoDsfield  calmly  waited  till  the  thunderstorm  was  over,  when 
the  interview  was  renewed,  and  Her  Majesty  apj)roved  the 
spirited  foreign  ix)licy  submitted  to  her. 

Ajir.  ti  -  The  It  18  said  that  when,  on  Saturday  night,  the 
SSt'  k"f  Si>eaker  on  leaving  the  theatre  discovered  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  watch,  the  riglit  hnn, 
gentleman,  in  that  sonorous  tone  by  whitrh  he  is  accustomed 
to  check  indiscretions  or  rebuke  irregularities  in  the  House  of 
Conuiiooa,  ejaculated — ^'  Oixler !  order  I  '* 

J^P' 2i-An  old-    Shaw  found  an  early  opening   for  moving  his 

Rui"T.!jLf  ^"^*    resolution  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 

and    report   upon    the   nature,  the     extent,    and 

^undB  of  the  demand  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish 
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people  far  the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  with 
pciwer  to  control  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country.  He  eup- 
|X)rted  this  proposition,  in  an  able  and  tem|^rate  speech,  chii-fiy 
on  the  {t^roiinds  thai  ex|)enence  showed  that  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  had  not  time  or  opportunity  fairly  to  ded  witk 
Irish  topics,  and,  moreover>  that  Eng-hshmen  had  neither  the 
aptitude  T)or  the  Klucation  to  direct  the  internal  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  Conservative  benches 
by  King-Harman, 

Forster  discussed  the  question  at  some  length,  traversing  the 
various  allegations  that  the  British  Parliament  was  incapacitated 
from  dealiijj^  with  Iri.sh  affairs  alike  by  lack  of  sympathy,  w; 
of  time,  and  need  id'  education.  He  2x»iutcd  out  that  if  tb€ 
mand  were  acceded  to,  and  an  Irish  Parliament  were  establish 
collisions  with  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  sure  to  follow 
collisions  which  woidd  result  in  civil  war.  He  nevertheless 
o:arded  Home  Rule  as  markiuf^  a  great  progress  in  Irish  pohti 
life,  for  it  indicate*!  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  a  eonsciousB' 
of  the  ditHculties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  isolation  of  Ire] 
as  part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  course  of  his 
he  was  about  to  refer  to  statements  made  by  Parnell,  wbea' 
that  g'cntleman,  rising'  from  under  the  gallery,  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  denouncinti'  the  aeeuraey  of  the  report  which  he  pi 
sumetl  Furster  was  about  to  refer  to,  and  which,  he  said,  wai 
as  inaccurate  as  are  the  reports  usually  given  by  the  Londoa' 
papers  of  his  speeches. 

A  very  full  House  was  kept  together  during  Forster's  speech, 
the  audience  including-  a  crowd  of  peers,  just  released  froiD 
attendance  in  the  other  House.  Forster  brought  the  deba 
up  to  the  dinner  hour,  and  accordingly  Colman  O'Loghlen,  w 
followed,  had  a  very  scanty  audience,  the  Home  Kulers,  with  the 
exception  of  Sullivau,  The  OTonor  Don,  O'Clery,  O'Reilly,  and 
four  otIierKj  leaving  the  House  w^ith  the  crowd.  The  debate  was 
continued  by  W.  Jolmston,  Blcnnerhasset,  Eruen,  and  O^Shaugh- 
nessy.  Fawcett  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Home  Rule 
meant  and  advanced.  Amid  loud  cheers  he  dwrlared  that  neither 
the  Liberal  nor  the  Conservative  party  wovdd  surrender  their 
l)ersoual  convictions  to  the  Home  Rule  cabal,  Wilfrid  Lawson 
said  he  would  vote  for  the  Select  Committee^  as  he  was  anxious 
to  support  anything  that  offered  the  faintest  chance  of  stop- 
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pbg  the  long  and  weary  controversy  between  Ireland  and 
lingland. 

C.  Lewis  thought  that  the  time  had  eome  when  members 
ihoold  speak  out  plainly  on  this  subject.  For  his  part  he  de- 
loanoed  the  terrorism  that  existed  among  the  constituencies  on  the 
wbject  of  Home  Rule.  Addressing  himself  to  both  sides  of  the 
Hoose,  Lewis  called  up  what  he  described  as  '^the  twin  spectre  of 
Manchester  and  Salford/'  warning  Liberals  to  beware  of  the  fate 

-  rf  Mr.  Kay  in  the  latter  borough,  and  imploring  Conservatives 

-  to  draw  a  lesson  from  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Powell  in  the  former. 
"  Lewis  mentioned  that  he  had  given  notice  to  Hibbert  of  his  in- 
j^  tention  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  pursued 
=r  Ikis  candidature  at  Oldham.     He  regretted  that  that  gentleman 

Us  not  in  hie  place,  as  he  should  like  to  have  asked  him  whether 
h  joined  in  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  by  Forster,  which 
echoed  those  spoken  a  short  time   ago   by  the  leader  of  the 


Butt  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  zeal,  ability,  and  industry 
of  Hicks-Beach  as  Chief  Secretary;  and  what  had  been  the 
Ksult?  Coercion.  From  the  exceptional  ability  and  firm- 
>eB8  of  the  Chief  Secretary  coupled  with  the  existing  condition 
rf  Ireland,  as  he  (Butt)  described  it,  he  drew  the  conclusion 
tittt  tlie  pacification  of  Ireland  under  existing  circumstances  was 
hopeless.  As  to  the  remarks  about  "  terrorism,^'  Butt  pointed 
<wt  that  attempts  to  influence  constituencies  were  not  confined 
to  adherents  of  Home  Rule.  Similar  efforts  were  made  by  the 
tdvocates  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  of  the  Bill  for  the  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 

Hicks-Beach  expressed,  "  for  the  third  time,'*  the  firm  and 
decided  opposition  of  the  Government  to  the  proposal  for  Home 
^ile.  They  did  not  think  it  was  a  subject  for  consideration ; 
they  were  not  prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  Committee, 
•apposing  it  decided  in  favour  of  Home  Rule ;  and  they  em- 
phatically refused  to  submit  to  the  investigation  of  a  Com- 
Jttittee  a  vital  principle  of  the  Constitution.  Referring  to  Hib- 
tet,  who,  he  said,  had  pronounced  at  Oldham  "  the  shameful 
Aibboleth  of  Home  Rule,''  he  pointedly  called  upon  Hartington, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  disown  this  procedure  on  the 
part  of  Liberal  candidates,  a  procedure  which  he  intimated  had, 
in  the  case  of  Kay  at  Salf ord,  been  countenanced  by  two  dis- 
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ting-uished  members  of  the  Liberal  party  (Gladstone  and  Bri|S^ht)j 
whose  duty  it  appeared  to  be  to  write  letters  of  recommendation 
for  Liberals  out  of  plaee. 

On  the  Chief  Secretary  resuming^  his  seat,  Gladfitone  rose  ani 
asked  him  to  state  what  letter  he  referred  to  as  having'  been 
written  by  liim  in  support  of  Mr.  Kay^s  candidature  ? 

*'  I  have  it  in  my  poeketj  and  will  find  it  in  a  minute/ 
said^  and  commenced  a  hurried  search  amongst  the  bountiful 
contents  of  his  pockets. 

A  long  pause  followed,  which  Fay  attempted  to  fill  up  b] 
addressing-   the   House.      But    Hartlngton,   tindinjt^   the   Chief 
Secretary  was  not  prepared  with  the  document,  rose  (it  being 
quarter  to  one  in  the  morning)  and  commenced  his  speech,  oj 
posing  the  resolution  in  less  heated  but  nut  less  imcompromisii 
terms  than  those  used  from  the  Treasury  Eeuch. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were  67  for  Shaw's  motion  and 
417  against. 


lief     ] 

oJH 


Apr.  25.-A  point-    During  a  discussion  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  and  tlie 
ea  inquiry.         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  u^^^>,  ^^   ^^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^.^^.^^   j|^^^^  ^^^^ 

by  exception  happened  not  to  be  asleep  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
opposed  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  instrument,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  used  only  iu  cases  of  serious  crimes.  Parnell, 
who  followed — as  indeed  he  usually  follows  any  speaker^ — 
pointed  out,  that  among  the  offences  for  which  the  eat  might  be 
used,  was  that  of  a  man  sleeping  at  his  post  wliilst  on  duty. 

'*  NoWj  sir/^  said  Parnell,  '*  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
regards  i/iat  as  a  serious  c^ltence?  *^ 

Strangely  enough,  the  House^  usually  quick  to  see  a  joke,, 
did  not  notice  this. 


4 


Apr.  26i  —  Tiie  The  Ilouse  of  Lords  presented  an  appearance 
ST'lIm^!^  ^  different  from  that  which  usually  obtains  at  six 
oY'loek  in  the  evening,  when  two  or  three  elderly 
gentlemen  may  be  observed  scattered  over  the  red  benches 
whilst  one  standing  at  the  tiible  addresses  somebtKly  opposite  in 
conversational  tone.  The  Chamber  was,  in  fact,  nearly  three- 
quarters  iilled,  whilst  on  the  benches  to  the  right  of  the  Throne, 
tJie  bishops  ^ — clad  in  robes  of   white — were  clustered  like  a 
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bed  o£  pure  white  lilies  in  a  miderness  of  worldliness.  Tliat 
model  and  treasured  son  of  the  Churehj  Lord  Beaeoiistield,  was 
duly  in  bis  place,  with  arms  folded  aad  head  hent  downj  as  if 
he  were  listetuDg"  to  the  curate  of  Hughcnden, 

It  was  evidently  a  field-day  of  some  kind,  and,  in  addition 
this  assemblage  of  noble  lords,  the  occasion  had  drawn  to- 
ther  some  strangers,  of  whom  two  sat  in  the  gallery  to  the 
left  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  gazed  with  intensest  interest 
l^m  the  spectacle  beneath.  And  well  they  might;  for  the 
itongere  were  the  Chinese  Envoys,  and  the  assemblage  below 
was  the  British  House  of  Lords,  engage<l,  upon  the  2tith  April, 
1877,  in  hearing  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition  that 
people  who  when  alive  did  not  agree  with  some  other  people  as 
to  the  utility  of  bishops  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  deans, 
ihould,  when  they  were  dead,  be  buried,  as  one  noble  lord  said, 
**like  a  suicide  or  one  of  the  infurior  animals.'' 

Forty  oenturies  looking  down  upon  noble  lords,  gravely  and 
even  unth  some  occasional  flash  of  animation  discoursing  upon 
these  matters,  smiled  kriowmgly  at  each  other,  even  ^\nnked 
their  Jiliaond  eyes,  and  appeared  to  find  the  greatest  delight  in 
pbrfully  poking  in  the  ribs  the  intelligent  interpreter  who 
liboriously  explained  to  them  the  phases  of  the  debate.  There 
WW  at  the  outset  some  diihculty  with  them,  owing  to  a  misap- 
prehension of  what  they  had  come  to  see*  There  being  in  the 
Chinese  language  no  term  corresponding  with  '^  Burial  Bill,*' 
the  interpreter,  in  bis  efforts  to  explain  what  it  was,  had  chiefly 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  miod  the  icupression  that  tliey 
were  going  to  assist  at  a  funeral.  Accordingly,  when  they 
entered  the  House,  and  beheld  the  woolsack,  they  thought  it 
WMthecofl&n  containing  the  body,  and  were  much  shocked  to 
we  a  man  in  a  wig  sitting  on  it. 

They  determinately  fixed  on  Cardwell  as  the  chief  mourner, 
*J*dSelbome's  melancholy  manner  convinced  them  that  he  must, 
*t  least,  l)e  a  near  relation  of  the  de|>artcd.  The  bishops  they 
fegwded  as  a  choir  of  elderly  boys,  and  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  rose  to  join  in  the  debate  they  exjircBScd  themselves 
much  disappointed  at  the  monotonous  tone  of  his  chant.  But  at 
*^^)^h  they  were  made  to  underKtand  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
"•^ft'iijion  commenced  those  indications  of  amusement  and  those 
•offiewhat  insolent  demonstrations  of  superiority  over  the  outer 
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barbarian  alluded  to.  I  should  like  to  see  the  letters  they  will 
write  home  to-morrow  describing  the  debate  they  have  wit 
nessed  to-night. 

Apr.  28L-A  la-  It  is  no  use  any  longer  holding  back  the  ctm- 
kSTiJder.*^  fession  that  the' House  of  Commons  is  growing 
insufferably  dull.  We  meet  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  go  home  after  the  customary  squabble.  But  between  Ihc 
coming  and  the  going  there  lies  an  arid  waste  of  purposekae 
talk,  which  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  rises  to  the  level  d 
sustained  and  animated  speech.  .It  has  come  to  pass  that  tiie 
principal  personages  in  the  House  are  Messrs.  Biggar  and  Ptt^ 
nell,  and  that  unless  Whalley  comes  to  our  assistance  there  are 
no  means  of  raising  the  ghost  of  the  merry  laughter  thit 
erewhile  used  to  ring  through  the  chamber.  It  is  the  bmm 
House  of  Commons,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  filled  by  the 
same  men.  But  the  difference  between  the  House  this  Session 
and  all  former  Sessions  that  I  have  known  is  that  which  lia 
between  a  prospect  of  vale  and  hill  and  field  and  river  when  thB 
sun  is  shining  brightly  upon  it,  and  the  same  stretch  of  land- 
scajK?  under  dull  dun  skies. 

How  does  this  come  about  ?  Has  the  sun  really  ceased  k 
shine,  or  is  there  some  subtle  change  in  the  landscape  ?  I  think 
both  influences  are  at  work,  but,  primarily,  the  going  down  d 
the  sun  is  answerable  for  w^hat  we  lament.  It  is  impossible  to 
withstand  the  conviction  that  the  removal  of  DisraeH  to  the 
House  of  Lords  ha§  let  down  the  House  of  Commons  by  sevaal 
distinct  stages.  It  was  not  always  that  Disraeli  was  brilliani 
himself.  In  truth,  latterly  he  had  grown  a  trifle  dull ;  but  h 
possessed  the  charm  marked  under  another  phase  in  anotha 
great  man.  He  was  not  only  brilliant  himself,  but  was  tht 
cause  of  brilliancy  in  others.  He  wound  up  the  House  d 
Commons  to  a  certain  pitch,  at  which  it  was  constantly  hi^ 
going.  His  mere  presence  supplied  a  focus  towards  which  the 
minds  of  speakers  were  bent.  A  man,  as  Wilfrid  Lawson  well 
knew,  could  raise  a  laugh  at  the  poorest  joke  if  he  pointed  it  with 
the  name  of  the  Premier. 

Then  you  never  knew  when  you  had  Disraeli — or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  when  you  had  him  not.  If  he  did  not  speakj 
there  was  the  certainty  throughout   a  debate  that  he  migW 
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ipeak,  and  the  House  was  held  together  in  anticipation  of  the 
event.  If  a  debate  were  dying  of  inanition,  Disraeli  had  the 
lappy  gift  of  rousing  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by 
the  interposition  of  a  few  words. 

I  remember  one  summer  evening  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Pkrliament,  when  about  twenty  members  were  dozing  under  a 
wol-depressing  discussion  on  the  incidence  of  local  taxation, 
Bright,  then  freshly  emerged  from  his  retirement,  unexpectedly 
aid  a  few  words  of  no  particular  moment.  Disraeli  was  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  bench  in  his  stolidly-patient  but  always  watchful 
ainner,  and,  when  Bright  sat  down,  he,  pulling  himself  to- 
|5ether  by  a  shake  of  the  shoulders,  rose,  and  forthwith  fell, 
tooth-and-nail,  upon  the  momentarily  inoffensive  tribune.  There 
WM  no  reason  for  it  except  that  the  long  unfamiliar  sound  of 
Brighfs  voice,  and  his  presence  on  the  opposite  bench,  had 
nmsed  in  his  mind  the  slumbering  memories  of  fierce  conflicts 
long  passed,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  try  whether 
kis  strength  had  failed  or  his  skill  in  attack  grown  rusty.  The 
empty  House  rapidly  filled  as  the  news  of  the  duel  went  round, 
•nd,  local  taxation  and  everything  else  forgotten  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment,  the  gratified  Commons  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  delight  of  witnessing  an  encounter  that  realised  in  some 
Measure  for  the  present  generation  the  battles  of  which  they  had 
wad  in  history. 

This  motive  of  uncertainty  is  now  removed,  and  for  the 
Mliant  dash  of  the  uncertain  and  cynical  Premier,  we  have  the 
ni«tter-of-fact,  business-like,  even  common-place  Chancellor  of 
tke  Exchequer.  The  House  of  Commons  is  invariably,  for  the 
time  being,  what  its  leader  is.  Members  sing  on  the  keynote 
he  strikes,  and  dance  to  the  measure  he  plays.  Here,  again,  a 
P«!uliarity,  marked  in  Disraeli,  is,  in  its  directly  opposite  mani- 
festation, observable  in  Stafford  Northcote.  He  is  not  only  dull 
mmself,  but  he  is  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others.  Under 
^^israeli^s  regime y  men  in  opposition  struck  at  the  stars,  and  at 
least  came  near  to  striking  the  roof  of  the  houses.  Under  the 
^wcellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  seems  sufficient  to  strike  at  the 
^P  of  the  houses,  with  the  result  that  we  find  ourselves  fumb- 
^^  about  the  first-floor  window. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Hartington,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
^c  stick,  A.  M.  SulUvan,  who  have  both  distinctly  improved. 
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no  prominent  speaker  acquits  himself  so  well  as  he  was  wont  to 
do  when  Disraeli  was  yet  leader  of  the  House.     Perhaps  a  third 
exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  Goschen,  who  grows  mow 
sprightly  as  a  speaker,  notwithstanding  his  habitude  of  anchor- 
ing  himself,   as   it  were,  during  his   speeches,  by  stodiously 
keeping  the  backs  of  his  legs  glued  to  the  bench  from  whidi 
he  has  risen.     But,  beyond  this,  exception  may  not  be  made. 
Gladstone  occasionally  makes  great  speeches,  and  now  and  then 
puts  his  mighty  steam-engine  force  into  motion,  in  order  to  kill 
such  butterflies  of  debate  as  Chaplin  or  George  Hamilton.    But 
he   lacks   the   sustained  and  balancing  impetus  the  presosoe 
of  Disraeli  supplied  him  with.     Bright  withdraws  himself  more 
and  more  from  participation  in  debate,  and  the   field  is  tho» 
kept  clear    for    the    self-conceited    verbosity   of    Knatehbull- 
Hugessen,  the  sentimental  sermonising  of  Stansfeld,  and  for  the 
growth  in  Shaw-Lefevre's  mind  of  the  conviction  that  be  wm 
born  for  greater  things  than  the  destiny  which,  in  its  partiil 
fulfilment,  has  left  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the  Admiralty. 

Perhaps  no  individual  member  has  suffered  so  much  as  Ha^ 
court.  Basking  in  the  reflected  light  of  DisraeH,  Sir  William 
was  frequently  sparkling,  sometimes  even  brilliant.  He  is  now 
neither,  and  when  he  would  be  severe  grows  noisy,  and  when 
he  would  be  witty  is  only  rude. 

These  are  individual  instances  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  They  are  simply  illustrations  of  the  state  of  affairs 
which  every  man  in  the  House  feels  more  fully  than  he  ctt 
explain,  and  by  which  an  assembly  that  contains  within  itself 
more  of  eloquence,  knowledge,  wit,  humour,  and  good-breeding 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  has  become  just  now  a  dull  and 
stagnant  pond,  which  receives  its  only  and  occasional  motion 
from  the  breath  of  a  Biggar  and  a  Pamell,  the  vagaries  of  i 
Whalley,  and  the  demonstrations  of  a  De  Morgan. 


CHAPTER  xYnr. 


GLADSTONES    FIVE    EESOLUTIOXS 


^'  OWstone's  Resolutions  on  the  Eaaiem  QuMtion— A  Fight  over  Mr.  Blggar'i 
Body — Diriaion  intlie  Liberal  Ranka^Mr.  Gladstdiie's  licdolations — Second 
%ht  of  the  Debate— Sir  John  Holker— Third  Night— Fourth  Nightr-The 
DtvuioQ — The  Pomatum- Pot — Another  Mot  by  >Ir.  Lowe. 


^or,  30.  -  Mr.     Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a 

SSraS^^oa     series  of  five  resolutions  bearing  on  tlie  Eastern 

•b^     Kttstein     Question.     Their  general  purport  points  to  an 

expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House 

^f  Commons  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  Otto- 

*tta!i  Porte^  and  includes  a  declaration  that  until  guarantees  on 

«€?half  of  the  suhjeet  populations  of  the  Forte  are  forthcoming, 

Turke?  will  be  deemed  to  have  lost  all  claim  to  receive  either 

^*xe  material  or  moral  support  of  the  British  Crown.     The  read- 

1*1^  of  the  resolutions  was  received   with  partial  cheering  from 

^*^e  Opposition  benches. 

1^^        GUdstone  proposed  to  put  these  resolutions  down  in  the  form 

^^"^  an  amendraent  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Friday 

"»^^!Xt,  whilst  he  hinted  that  he  would  gladly  accept  any  proposal 

«^e  leader  of   the   Huuse  might  make   to   give  a  Government 
light,     Staffi'»rd  Northcote  promptly  acceded  to  this  suggestion, 
'^-^tid  fixed  M(»nday  for  the  debate.     After  a  brief  jjuuse  Luhbock 
tve  notice  that  on  the  resolutions  being  brought  forwanl  he 
II  move  the  previous  question. 
This  movement  on  the  part  of  Gladstone  has  greatly  angered 
"tr/W-fi  Liberals,  more  particularly  the  section  beiow  the  gangway. 
"%*"%^ilfrid  Lavvson  has  made  a  rhymetl  paraphrase  of  the  rosolu- 
ti*JOS,  which  is  passed  about  the  benches. 


No.  L 

Reflolved  that  this  House  h  imcommonly  vexed, 
Annoyt-d  and  disgusted,  disp leased  and  perplexed, 
At  finding  no  hangings  have  yet  ttikon  place, 

declared  thut  such  should  bo  the 
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No.  2. 

That  till  Boniobody's  banged — it  don't  matter  mach  who— 
With  the  Turks  we'll  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

No.  3. 

Autonomy  is,  after  all,  the  real  thing', 
Without  tuaj  foreign  dictator  or  Hng. 

No.  4, 

The  Protocols  signed  about  Greece,  long  ago, 
Are  the  very  beat  things  of  the  kind  that  1  know  ; 
Let  the  Po^^'tTS  imited  now  tiilce  the  samo  courae. 
If  tho  Tnrka  should  ref iise,  "^^^yi  then  take  it  by  forrie ; 

And  let  us  in  our  might — the  Wise  Men  of  the  West — 
Exa(.t  from  tho  Moslom  just  what  wd  think  lieat. 
Tims,  somehow  we'll  mannge,  e*er  flags  shall  be  furled, 
To  havo  daut!  a  great  stioke  lor  '*  the  peace  of  the  world ! " 

No.  6. 

When  all  this  has  boon  piigecd,  'twill  be  well^  I  should  gamB, 
On  a  post-i?ard  to  wi-ite  out  a  *'  bumble  axldress :  " 
Whivh  will  seom,  when  it  rciaehes  the  hands  of  tho  Queen, 
The  most  wonderful  thing  whieh  sh«  ever  hiis  seen  f 

May  L-A  flght  Tlie  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  Ca'*>'*'^* 
^flblSy^^^'  Plague  Committee  lias  eome  up  to-ni^ht,  -<^^^ 
bone  (anil  meat)  of  contention  beings  whet^^^^^ 
Biggar  shall  or  shall  not  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  C(^  **^' 
mittee*  The  Home  Rulers,  meeting  in  secret  conclave,  have^ 
not  without  suspicion  that  they  desire  wilfully  to  offend  ^^t**^ 
House — nominated  Bitj-gar  as  their  representative  on  this  Co 
mittee.  Their  cry  is  "  Bi^gar,  or  no  Committee/'  the  Ho 
answering  with  the  defiance,  '^  No  Committee  rather  than  B 
gar.'*  Thus  the  hosts  are  ranged,,  and  the  fight  commences. 
It  began  about  nine  o'clock,  after  an  evening  through 
which  peace  and  amity  had  reigned  in  unmeasured  bouBi 
Everybody  had  got  everytliing  they  wanted  except  Alderm 
McArthur,  wliose  mighty  mindj  ranging  as  far  as  Ceylon,  b* 
claimed  justice  for  Buddhists,  Hindoos^  and  Mahommedans  ^ 
against  their  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  island- 
Lowther,  who  was  led  to  regard  the  grievances  in  a  mercena 
light,  rapidly  did  a  sum,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  Buddhist^ 


and    Mahommedans   did   not  contribute   towards  tl^^ 
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fions  comfort  o£  their  Presbyterian  and  Anglican  brethren 
>re  than  a  penny  per  Head  per  year,  whicli  Lowtiier  tliought 
**  scarcely  worth  while  taHdng  about. 

After  thig  everything  was  conceduil,  and  the  business  was  so 
ydly  got  through  that  poor  Wlialley,  who  had  been  studying- 
csedents  in  the  Library  with  intent  to  call  attention  to  the 
ition  of  The  Be  Morgan,  was  thrown  out  of  his  reckoning, 
I  missed  a  great  chance  of  occupying  a  whole  evening.  It 
I  sad  to  see  the  grey-haired  knight-errant  walk  into  the 
Cifie  about  two  minut/es  after  his  name  had  been  calle<l,  and 
m  Cross  had  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  with  his  motion 
b&ke  new  bishops.  Wh alley  had  a  formidable  volume  under 
arm,  and  a  roll  of  papers  in  the  other  liand.  As  he  crossed 
baTj  he  coniprehended  at  a  glance  all  that  had  liaj:«pened.  A 
iign  influence  had  been  at  work,  and  had  excited  the  House 
jet  through  its  business  with  unnatural  celerity^  in  order  that 
chance  might  be  overthrown.  An  angry  man  would  have 
Bji*  An  excitable  man  would  have  rushed  wildly  about  the 
IhK  Whalley  did  neither.  He  walked  in  calmly,  with  a 
nified^  if  sorrowful,  mien,  every  step  a  reproach,  every  rustle 
bis  manifold  memoranda  a  rebuke*  So  he  sat  down  on  the 
it  OpjKjsition  bench  with  a  noble,  quiet  sadness  that  touched 
y  Heart,  and  hushed  the  irreverent,  mocking  cheer  that  half 

Fl  he  entered. 
Ib  battle  for  the  body  commenced,  as  sanguinary  conflicts 
do,  quietly  enough.  The  motion  was  to  nominate  twenty- 
^  meml>ers  on  the  Committee.  Tlie  number  being  objected 
VB  inadequate,  William  Dyke  announced  the  reailiness  of  tlie 
>ermnent  to  make  the  Committee  twenty-seven,  doing  so  in  a 
f  but  sprightly  speech,  which  shows  how  good  a  debater  the 
ise  loses  since  Dyke  is  content  to  perform  the  laborious  duties 
chief  Ministerial  whip.  For  some  time  the  question  of 
gar  being  added  to  the  Committee  was  kept  in  the  back- 
und,  members  manoeuvring  with  great  skill  to  avoid  a 
let  reference  to  him.  But  somebotly  on  the  Conservative 
Iches  blurted  out  the  announcement  that  be,  for  one,  would 
ij  under  any  circumstances,  consent  to  Higgjir  being  on  the 
Himittee.  Thus  the  storm  burst  forth  and  the  ranks  closed  up. 
Tken  it  was  that  the  Major  presented  himself  and  was  wel- 
with  shouts  from  both  sides.     Since  the  Major's  return 
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after  an  illness^  durinp:  which  two  nations  watched  by  his 
Bide,  he  has  held  himself  coniparativelj  retired  from  tlie  condui 
of  public  business.  To-nightj  in  accordance  with  this  policy,  he 
was  seated  under  the  gallery,  and  was  heard  long  before  be  was 
seen.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  voice,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  dim  recess  below  the  jsfallery,  when  the  thunderous 
"Mr.  Speaker ^^  broke  forth  and  dominated  the  trembling  air. 
Standing  there,  as  it  were  framed  between  the  pillars  which 
mark  the  gallery  off  in  sections  of  one-fifth,  the  Major  appeared, 
the  personiti cation  of  war. 

He  had  just  dropped  in  after  dinner,  and  had  learned  that  the 
worst  fearn  of  Ireland  were  realised,  and  that  a  ruthless  Saxon 
Parliament  was  positively  objecting  to  Biggar !  His  hair  was 
ruffled,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the  light  of  battle,  his  mouth 
twitched  with  a  magnificent  passion,  and  his  shirt-front  was 
menacingly  rumpled.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  game-cock  ap- 
proaehing  the  enemy,  with  crest  erect,  and  the  feathers  round 
his  neck  niflled,  you  might  get  some  faint  idea  of  what  the 
Major  looked  like  under  the  gallery.  His  speech  was  short  but 
to  the  point. 

"  Mr.  Si^eakcr,'"  he  roared,  "  we  will  oppose  eveiy  name  on 
the  Committ<;e  -/^  which  said,  be  sat  down,  and  the  House  felt 
that  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  scabbard  thrown  away. 

All  this  while  Biggiir,  with  his  elbt>w  on  the  back  of  the     t 
bench,  his  face  turned  towards  the  Treasury  bench,  sat  with  a 
pleased  smile  watching  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fray,     Some- 
tbiug  like  a  blush  overspread  his  ingenuous  countenance,  and  he      , 
dropi>cd  his  head,  when  Butt  made  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
embattled  hosts  to  pause  before  they  committed  the  great  wrong 
tlu-eatened.     Butt,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  hinted  that  Biggar 
was  not  all  he  should  be.     But  if  he  had  done  wrong,  let  Troy 
do  right.     Was  it  di^niHed,  was  it  just,  was  it  worthy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  should  ostracise  Biggar  because 
he  had  in  some  respects  fallen  short  of  the  doeihty  of  an  average     ,i 
member  ?  ^H 

The  blush  burned  deeper  and  deeper  on  the  countenance  0^^ 
Biggar;   the  hard  lines  about  his  mouth  softened  ;  the  gleaming 
eye  grew  moist,  and  something  like  a  sob  struggled  within  his 
breast.     I  have  no  doubt  that  if,  at  that  moment,  Hicks-Beach 
had  crossed  the  floor  of  the  House,  had  taken  Biggar  in  his  arms 
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and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  a  permanent  reconciliatinn 
would  have  been  effected.  But  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
at  gloomily  and  eeornfully  silent  The  House  answered  Butt 
with  an  ironical  cheer ;  the  SM>ft  lig-ht  died  away  from  the  face  of 
Biggar;  and  once  more  there  was  presented  to  the  assembled 
Hotwe  the  spectacle  of  the  member  far  Cavani  with  elbow  on  the 
back  of  the  bench,  face  turned  towards  the  Treasury  bench, 
aod  tearless  eyes,  watching,  with  intensest  satisfaction,  the 
growing  tumult. 

The  Major,  who  had  been  stretching  liis  legs  in  the  lobby,  now 
returned,  and  feeling  that  his  proper  place  was  in  the  fore-frnnt 
of  the  battle,  carefully  descended  the  steps  of  the  gangway,  and 
t4X»k  np  big  seat  on  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  occupy- 
ing the  space  usually  filled  by  the  combined  occupation  of  Dilke, 
Klwyn,  and  Bass.  Here  he  sat,  with  his  shirt--front  increas- 
ingly rumpled,  looking  more  than  ever  like  a  game-cock  elated 
with  the  eonseiousness  of  its  spurs.  Presently  he  rose,  standing 
well  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  made  another  speech,  a 
little  longer  than  the  first.  Somebody  on  the  opposite  side  had 
txea  arguing  the  matter,  and  be  thought  the  time  was  come 
jjken  the  nnx.'kery  of  argument  sh<mld  be  demolished,  and  the 
placed  on  its  true  basis.  To  that  end  the  Major  addressed 
tk  Sp€aker. 

"Sir,'''  he  thunderingly  said,  "^let  the  hon.  member  make  his 
Blind  quite  easy.  We  object  to  the  hon.  member  for  Cheshire. 
That,  ifl  all." 

And  he  sat  down  again,  feeling  that  he  had,  in  Parliamentary 
phrase,  "  recalled  the  House  to  a  recollection  of  the  question 
unintdiatfly  before  it." 

Parnell  was  now  up,  pale  with  passion  at  some  supposititious 
f^'f^eDce  to  the  circumstance  that  when  Biggar  was  not  settling 
the  affaire  of  the  nation  at  Westminster,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
pn)vision  line  in  Belfast.  Nobody  had  made  any  reference  of 
the  kind  indicated,  for,  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  gentlemen.  But  it  pleased 
*^iiell  to  supiwjse  the  exjstenc^j  of  the  petty  rudeness,  and  here 
he  Was,  with  hands  clenched,  teeth  set,  aod  face  lividly  pale, 
l"ssih^  out  rebuke  for  an  imaginary  misdemeanour. 

All  this  while  Higgar  sat  silent,  undisguisedly  betraying  the 
keenest  interest   tu  what  was  going   on.      In   the    House   of 
P 
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&iad-  It  is  said  that  the  anticipatory  interest  shown  in 
^^^'  the  debate  on  Gladstone's  resolutions  to-night 
was  greater  than  has  been  witnessed  in  the  same 
the  last  ten  years.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that 
i  of  Commons  could  not  have  been  fuller.  Members 
"  in  attendance,  and  long  before  four  o'clock  every  seat 
)r  of  the  House  was  occupied.     Thence  members  over- 

0  the  galleries,  taking  by  preference  that  to  the  right 
eaker,  which  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
the  evening.  These  seats  filled,  those  in  the  opposite 
sre  taken  up,  and  there  being  yet  candidates  for  places, 
were  found  clustering  in  groups  at  the  open  doorways, 
on  the  steps  of  the  various  gangways. 

:he  Strangers'  and  Speaker's  Galleries  were  filled  goes 
lying.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  indication  of  the 
lown  on  the  occasion,  that  upwards  of  400  balloted  for 
seats  which  the  Strangers'  Gallery  provides.  The 
stered  in  large  force,  crowding  the  space  allotted  to 
/"olverton  obtained  the  place  of  honour  over  the  clock, 
being  content  with  one  lower  down.  Amongst  the 
bed  strangers  present  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
rith  great  interest  the  animated  scene  which  preluded 
L  of  the  evening. 

X)ne  came  in  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  five,  looking  hot 
•d,  possibly  with  the  effort  of  making  his  way  through 
crowd  that  had  gathered  outside,  the  sound  of  whose 
leer  as  he  appeared  was  heard  within  the  precincts  of 
J.  He  entered  whilst  Lord  Sandon  was  answering  a 
and  being  unobserved,  there  was  no  demonstration, 
ions,  comparatively  few  in  number,  were  put  and  an- 
lid  a  buzz  of  conversation,  which  rendered  them  almost 
When  the  list  was  exhausted  Newdegate  rose  to  ask 
le  Government  were  prepared  to  move  for  or  to  sup- 
cnmittee  to  consider  the  conduct  of  business  of  the 

1  was  shortly  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  Chan- 
ge Exchequer.  Then  Trevelyan  rose  from  a  seat  far 
5^gway,  and  intimating  his  intention  of  addressing 
^o  Gladstone,  the  buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  and  the 
'^e  suddenly  attentive. 

^Qvelyan  had  to  ask  was  whether  Gladstone  had  any 
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Commons  it  ia  a  rule,  scnrcelj  requiring  formula,  that  when 
gentleniLm  is  personally  under  discussion  lie  should  relieve  the 
House  of  the  embarrassment  of  his  presence.  Thia  was  a  view 
of  his  duty  Big'^ar  did  not  take.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  as 
he  was  being  somewhat  frankly  discussed,  no  one  had  a  better 
right  to  listen  to  what  was  i^oing  on  than  himself.  So  he  sat 
there  through  it  all,  and  when  a  division  was  called  on  the 
question  whether  Mr,  Big^ar  should  or  should  not  be  added 
to  the  Committee,  he  calmly  rose,  and,  walking  out,  voted 
for  liimself. 


May  i— Division 
in  tl)e  Lil>eral 
ranks. 


The  division  as  to  Gladstone's  resolntions  nms 
through  all  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Many  think  it  is  a  split  between  the  Ba^licals 
and  the  Whigs,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  ea^se.  Twenty 
members  of  Parliament,  being  also  members  of  the  Radical  Club, 
are  likely  to  vote  in  the  division,  and  of  these  at  least  six  will 
vote  with  Hartington  and  against  Gladstone.  On  the  other 
hand;,  the  following  Whigs  will  support  Gladstone  and  oppose 
Hartington ; —  Thomas  Acland,  Leveson-Gower,  Howard, 
Hibbert,  Sliaw-Lcfevrej  Millbank,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Sir 
Dudley  Marjon banks,  Pendarves  Vivian,  Hussey  Vivian,  and 
Adolphus  Young,  According  to  the  latest  estimate,  Gladstone 
will  have  a  following  of  from  90  to  100,  A  list  I  have 
in  competent  hands  shows  80  names  of  men  certain  to  vo^ 
with  him.  An  additional  seven  are  marked  as  friendly,  bat 
wavering. 

The  question  what  will  become  of  the  Liberal  party  after  t 
debate  and  division  has  been  occuppng  much  attention.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  debate  is  over,  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  i)arty  left  to  care  for.  I  understand  that 
Gladstone  is  prepared  to  speiik  for  four  hours,  and  if  oth 
speak  in  proportion,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  many  s 
vivors  on  the  benches  of  the  House. 

Amid  the  hubbub  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  would 
more  decorous  if  Ilarcourt  did  not  quite  so  loudly  utter 
reprobation  of  Gladstone's  conduct.  If  Sir  William  for- 
gets that  it  was  Gladstone  who  took  him  from  l^elow  the 
gangway  and  made  him  a  knight,  other  people  have  bett4!r 
memories. 
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It  is  said  that  the  anticipatory  iutm-est  shown  in 
the  debate  on  Gladstone's  resohitiuns  to-night 
was  greater  than  has  been  witnessed  in  the  same 
place  for  the  last  ten  years.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  have  been  fuller.  Members 
were  early  in  attendance,  and  long  before  four  o-^olock  every  seat 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  occupied.  Thence  members  over- 
flowed into  the  galleries,  taking  by  preference  that  to  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  which  would  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
orator  of  the  evening.  These  seats  fiUwl,  those  in  the  opposite 
gaJlery  were  taken  up,  and  there  being  yet  candidates  for  places, 
members  were  found  clustering  in  groups  at  the  open  doorways, 
or  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  various  gangways. 

That  the  Strangers'  and  Speaker^s  Galleries  were  filled  goes 
without  saying.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  indication  of  the 
interest  shown  on  the  occasion,  that  upwards  of  400  balloted  for 
the  SO  sents  which  the  Strangers*  Gallery  provides.  The 
Peers  mustered  in  large  force,  crowding  the  space  allotted  tt> 
them*  Wolverton  obtained  the  place  of  honour  over  the  clock, 
Gmnnlle  being  content  with  one  lower  down.     Amongst  the 

nguished  strangers  present  was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who 

bed  with  great  interest  the  animated  scene  which  preluded 
tile  speech  of  the  evening. 

Gladstone  came  in  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  five,  looking  hot 
«id  Harried,  possibly  with  the  effort  of  making  his  way  through 
the  great  csrowd  that  had  gathered  outside,  the  sound  of  whose 
ringing  cheer  as  he  appeared  was  heard  within  the  precincts  of 
the  House.  He  entered  whilst  Lord  Saudon  was  answering  a 
question,  8ind  being  unobserved,  there  was  no  demoQsti-ation, 
The  questions,  comparatively  few  in  number,  were  put  and  an- 
•wered  amid  a  buzz  of  conversation,  which  rendered  tliem  almost 
iiiamlible.  When  the  list  was  exhausted  Newdegate  rose  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared  to  mcjve  for  or  to  snp- 
(wrt  a  Committee  to  consider  the  conduct  of  business  of  tbe 
House,  and  was  shortly  answered  in  the  negative  by  tbe  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer.  Then  Trevclyan  rose  from  a  scat  far 
helow  the  gangway,  and  intimating  his  intention  of  addressing 
a  tjaestion  to  Gladstone,  the  buzz  of  conversation  ceased,  and  the 
Uoiise  became  suddenly  attentive, 

^^hat  Trevelyan  had  to  ask  was  whether  Gladstone  had  any 
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objection  io  suhstitut-e  for  his  second  resolution  words  to  the 
following  effect  r- — '*  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Porte,  by  its  conduct  towards  its  subject  populations,  and  by  its 
refusal  to  give  guarantees  for  their  better  government,  has  for- 
feited all  claim  to  receive  either  the  material  or  the  moral  support 
of  the  British  Crown.^''  The  intimation  of  intention  to  put  the 
fpiestion  was  greeted  with  loud  laughter  by  the  Ministerialists, 
who  had  been  [rrepared  by  rumour  for  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening.  The  merriment  broke  out  afresh  when 
TrevelyaTi  went  on  to  ask  whether  Gladstone  would  refrain  from 
moving  his  third  and  fourth  resolutions. 

Gkilstone,  on  rising  to  reply,  wa-s  greeted  with  loud  cheers 
by  the  Opposition.  He  agreed  to  the  first  part  of  the  suggestion 
made  to  him  by  Trevelyan,  and  was  generally  understood  to 
intimate  his  aequieseenee  in  the  latter  part.  Hartington  in  a 
few  words  expressed  his  approval  of  the  course  now  taken,  and 
advised  Lubbock  not  to  persevere  with  the  motion  of  the  pre- 
vious (juestiou  which  stoml  in  lus  name. 

"When  Hartington  resumed  bis  seat,  amid  cheers  from  t 
Opposition  and  laughter  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  Percy 
Wyndham,  Greene,  and  Lubbijck  rose  together.  After  a  brief 
contest  the  two  former  gave  way,  and  Lubbock  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  the  acceptance  by  Gladstone  of  Trevelyan^s 
sug^gestiou  removed  his  former  objection,  and  that  he  therefo 
should  not  move  the  nmendraent  of  wbtch  he  had  given  notice 
whereat  the  Ministerialists  again  loudly  laughed.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  reviewed  in  detail  the  course  of  events 
leading  up  to  this  conclusion,  which  he  said  placed  the  House  in 
a  peculiar,  not  to  say  undignitied  position.  He  concluded  by 
mo\nng  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  postponed  until  after  the 
debate  on  Gladstone's  resolutions. 

As  he  resumed  his  seat  Greene  and  Percy  Wyndham 
again,  now  finding  a  competitor  in  Beutinck,  Gladstone 
also  risen,  and  stood  at  the  table  waiting  an  opportunity 
speaking.  This  no  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  on  the  Conse 
tive  side  was  inclined  to  give  him,  and  there  was  presented  to 
the  House  the  rare  spectticle  of  four  gentlemen  on  their  feet  at 
the  same  moment.  Greene  gave  way  first,  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed between  Bentiuck  and  Percy  Wyndham  a  mutual  inter- 
cliange  of  courtesy  in  the  way  of  rising  and  sitting  Nvhich  was 
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wafclicd  with  uproarious  laughter.  Wyndham  stood  just  behind 
Beotinck  ou  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  sometimes  \V' yndham 
Blade  signs  of  resuming  his  seat  when  Bentinck  began  to  speak, 
Aftd  next,  Bentinck,  momeDtarily  g*iving  way,  half  sat  down, 
vbereupon  Wyudham  promptly  jumped  ujj  and  claimetl  the 
attention  of  the  House,  seeing  which  Bentinck  rose  a^in  and 
JMiBted  uprm  his  turn. 

All  this  time  the  House  was  shouting  with  laughter,  and 
Gladstone,  looking  extremely  pale,  was  standing  at  the  table. 
Wpdiiam  having  finally  managed  to  convey  to  the  Speaker  an 
intimation  that  he  rose  to  a  potint  of  order,  Gladstone  at  ooee 
gave  way.  But  as  soon  as  he  spoke,  and  it  became  clear  th«t  he 
was  not  addressing  himself  to  a  point  of  order,  he  was  put 
ddwn  by  the  Speaker,  whereupon  Bentinck,  finding  his  oppor- 
tunity, imperturbably  rose  again,  amid  a  fresh  burst  of  laughter. 
Pt'fcy  W)Tidham  also  made  another  attempt  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  which  Chaplin  ii^ssistetl  by  laying  his  hand 
00  Bentinck's  collar  and  forcibly  retaining  him  in  his  seat. 
Pewy  Wyudham  finally  subsiding,  Glatlstone  rose  again,  where- 
upon Bentinck  insisted  upon  his  right  of  precedence,  and  in 
ilespite  of  Chaplin,  amid  uocontrolhible  laughter,  slowly  rose 
witli  a  piece  of  paper  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  iu  the  other,  and 
atU^mpted  to  make  a  speech. 

;Vfter  some  moments'  further  stniggling  GWlstone  was 
allowed  to  commence.  Speaking  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
Buppressed  feeling,  he  repudiat<?d  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
ChatiL'ellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  might,  towards  the  end  of 
liisspt'ech,  do  sometliing  which  he  had  said  at  the  opening  he 
would  not  do*  That  was  an  assertion,  Gladstone  declared,  amid 
<^lu?f«r8  from  the  Opposition  and  cries  of  '*  No  *'  from  the  Minis- 
ti'rialistSj  which  went  beyond  the  courtesy  of  dekite.  Gladstone 
tamtinned  to  speak  under  great  disadvantage  amid  interruptions 
from  the  opposite  benches  of  a  character  somewhat  unusual  when 
8 distinguished  member  of  the  House  is  addressing  the  ehair.  He 
w»s  frequently  stopped  by  laughter,  cries  of  "  Oh/*  and  shouts 
^f  "  M(»tiou,  motion/'  Attempting  to  refer  to  the  speec^h  of 
t^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  su|>]>ort  of  his  argument, 
"«' Was  called  to  order  by  Roebuck,  and  abruptly  concluded, 

^•intinckj  who  all  this  time  had  been  on  the  lt>ok-out  for  an 
'^paiug^  now   rose,  amid   renewed   laughter,  and  opposed   the 
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niotioD  of  the  Cliancellnr  of  the  Exchequer,  a  course  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  Greene  and  Chaplin »  the  latter  of  whom 
warmly  characterised  Gladstone's  procedure  as  *'  childish  vacilla- 
tion of  purpose."  Gathorne  Haixl}%  who  spoke  with  a  warmth 
that  finally  drew  down  upou  him  the  rebuke  of  the  Speaker, 
hoped  that  this  objection  would  not  be  persisted  in. 

**  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  to  say^  let  Mm  say  it  and 
make  an  end  of  \iJ^ 

Percy  Wyndham  now  rose  af^in,  and  made  some  observa- 
tions amid  cries  of  ^^  Agreed.^^  Courtney^  rising  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  was  greeted  with  deprecatory  cries  from  the 
Ministerialists;  but  when  it  appeared  that  he  was  about  to  take 
objection  to  Gladstone's  course^  he  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  was  even  cheere<l.  Chamberlain  received  an 
equally  favourable  reception  from  the  Ministerialists  when  he 
invited  Gladstone  to  state  definitely  whether  he  still  intended  to 
move  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions.  After  some  further 
conversation,  Stafford  Northcote  sugo^estod  that  Drummond 
Wolif  should  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  one  to  the  effect  that  the  House  declines  to  pass 
any  resolution  impugning  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, unless  accompanied  by  the  statement  of  an  alternative 
policy.  Bentinck  rose  again,  and  was  met  with  a  perfect  storm 
of  cries  of  "^  Spoke !  spoke  !  '^  araid  which,  after  a  sturdy  but 
hopeless  resistance,  he  resumed  his  seat, 

Sullivan  characterised  the  proceedings  on  the  Opposition 
benches  as  a  fata!  attem]it  to  change  front  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  and  further  as  an  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Dillwyn  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  in  order  that 
GladstunCj  who  had  already  spoken,  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  the  question  as  to  his  intention  which  had 
been  frequently  pressed  upon  him.  Gladstone  explained  that  on 
Friday,  when  he  found  that  the  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  his  resolutions  by  a  direct  vote  of  confidence,  he  had 
been  taken  utterly  by  surprise.  He  had  come  down  later  in  the 
evening  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  the  subject,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  House  being  counted  out. 

Eventually,  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  was  put  from  the 
chaii'j    and    beuig   challenged    by  a  solitary  voice    below  the 
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gangway,  the  House  was  cleared  for  a  division.  But  on  the 
question  being-  put  again^  the  voice  did  not  respond,  and  the 
nwybon  was  declared  carried. 

It  was  seven  o\^lock,  two  hours  having  been  occupied  in  this 
preliminary  discussion,  when  Gladstone  rose  to  move  his  first 
resolution,  beinj^  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches.  He  spoke  for  exactly  two  hours  and  a  half,  keeping 
the  House  well  together,  notwithBtandtng  the  unforeseen  dis4ms- 
sion  which  had  hrought  the  delivery  of  his  speech  within  the 
dinner  hour.  His  chief  contention,  supported  by  many  quota- 
kionB  from  the  Blue-hooksj  was  that  a  day  of  peace  would 
never  dawn  for  the  East  until  united  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Powers  of  Europe  for  rendering  justice  to  the  Christiau 
iiibjects  of  Turkey.  His  main  complaint  was,  that  whenever 
lb  Government  had  seemed  to  concur  in  promoting  such  united 
ktion,  tliev  had  always  done  it  under  circumstances  which  made 
the  acceptance  of  their  proposals  impossible.     Amid  loud  cheers 

declared  his   belief  that  the  knell  of  Turkish  tyranny  had 

ided,  and  that,  come  tlirough  whom  or  by  whiit  hands  it 
mi^ht,  the  final  destruction  of  that  tyranny  would  be  equally 
welcomed  by  Christendom  and  by  the  world. 

He  resumed  his  seat  amid  cheei-s  which  lasted  for  several 
minute,  the  Speaker  meanwhile  st-auding  waiting  formally  to 
submit  the  first  of  the  senes  of  resolutions. 

Wolff  moved  an  amendment  in  the  sense  of  that  suggested 
by  tLe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Chamberlain  defended 
the  resolutions  from  the  charge  of  being  inopportune.  Cross 
tauntetl  Gladstone  with  tightiug  shy  of  the  real  question,  which 
>inderlay  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey,  Was  he  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  against 
Tufkey?  That,  Cross  declared  amid  loud  cheers  from  the 
Ministerialists,  was  the  real  question,  and  it  was  one  which 
^klstone  had  carefully  reh^ained  from  answering.  At  a 
quarter  past   twelve   Childers   moved  the  adjourninciit  of  the 


"5^^ -Second     The  House  to-night  presented  its  ordinary  ap- 

«ieb«J^°'  '^     pearaDce,  the  excitement  of  the  previous  night 

appearing  to  have  evaporated  after  Gladstone's 

*P*sec:b.    The  attendance  of  Ministers  and  ex-Miuisters  was  con- 
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siderablc,  but  there  were  large  gaps  on  the  back  beDches.     The 
only  parts  of  the    House  where  the  interest  appeared  to  W  kept 
up  was  in  the  Strang-ers'  and  Speaker^s  Galleries,  which  were 
crowded.     Gladstone  entered  shortly  after  business  commenced^, 
and  remained  in  attendance  tliroufi;liout  the  greater  portion  o^M 
the  sitting,  an  example  not  followed  by  any  other  Minister  or    ' 
ex-Minister,  except  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

The  questions  on  the  paper  being  disposed  of,  including  oi 
by  Whalley  referring  to  **  the  secret  operations  of  a  dangerous" 
organisation,"  Sullivan  asked  a  series  of  questions,  designed  to 
obtain  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  more  detailed 
information  as  to  the  statements  made  by  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  previous  night  of  the  determination  of  Great  Britain  to 
defend  Egyi>t.  The  Speaker,  interposing,  pointed  out  that  the 
questions  were  not  of  a  character  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  bound  to  answer.  It  was  a  subject  w^hich  should 
be  brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  notice  of  motion.  Stafford 
Northcote,  on  rising,  was  received  with  loud  cries  of  "No,  no," 
from  the  Ministerialists ;  but  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
question  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  it  was  one  he  could  not 
answer- 

Childers  rose  to  resume  the  debate  on  Gladstone's  resolutions. 
He  was  much  cheered  from  the  Opposition  side  when,  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  he  characterised  Gladstone's  speech  of  the  previous 
evening  as  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  ever  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  was  proceeding  to  call  attention  to  the  varying 
reception  which  portions  of  Cross's  speech  had  received  from  the 
Ministerialists,    when    l*lunket   rose    to   order,   and   asked    the 
Speaker's  opinion  whether  Childers  was  in  order  in  referring 
past  debates  of  the  Session.      The  Speaker   jiointed   out  thi 
Childers  was  referring  to  a  current  debate,  and  was  therefoi 
perfectly  in  order.       Childers   strongly   supported   Gladstone' 
resolutions,  and  was  followed  by  Sandon,  who,  repeating  Crosslj 
main  argument  of  the  previous  night,  insisted  that  Gladstone' 
resolutions  meant  war  against  Turkey  in  alliance  with  Russia] 
and  he  asked  the  House  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  engsigefl 
upon  such  a  war  in  order  to  appoint  for  the  term  of  five  years 
new   governors   for  the   Christian  provinces  of  Turkey?     The 
debate  was  continued  in  a  thin   House    by  Percy  Wyndham, 
Hussey  Vivian,  and  Eaillie  Cochrane. 
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ixuter,  drawing  upon  Kis  experience  durtoo^  a  tour  in  Turkey, 
iitxLmj  that  he  hatl  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  second  of 
Gladstone's  original  resolutions,  which  appeared  to  promise  that 
if  oiiamnt4?es  for  better  government  were  forthcoming  the  moral 
or  material  aid  of  Enf^land  should  not  be  withheld  from  the 
Porte.  For  his  part  he  was  for  taking  firm  and  dei-ided  stej^s  to 
getnd  of  all  engagements  with  a  corrupt,  promise-breaking,  and 
tottering  Power.  He  was  strongly  averse  to  coercion  in  any 
Eorm.  Easlingion  severely  lectured  the  Opposition  on  their  per- 
fistent  attacks  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
Roebuck,  who  still  addresses  the  House  from  the  Liberal  side^ 
snjj^ested  that  Gladstone  was  no  longer  w^orthy  of  the  respect  of 
members,  and  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  opposite  benches 
ilecliireJ  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  country  would 
lowledge  how  good  and  wise  were  the  present  Government. 
Br  6ome  words  from  the  Attorney-General,  Lowe  traced  the 
cxiiting  state  of  affairs  to  **  the  constant  mistakesj  the  useless 
concealment,  and  the  unnecessary  swaggering  and  bravado  of  the 


Shortly  before  midnight  John  Manners  rose  amid  the  noise 
ot  the  bustling  departure  of  gentlemen  from  both  sides  of  the 
Houge,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Government  replied  on  the  few 
points  raised  throughout  the  evening^s  debate.  On  the  motion 
of  Mundella,  the  debate  was  adjourned,  BIggar  then  proceeded 
to  address  the  House  at  some  length  in  connection  with  the 
of  the  licence  of  a  publican  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 


8frJolinH6iker.     A  painter  would  have  found  in   to-night's  pro- 
ceedings a  subject  for  a  panel  that  w^oukl  have 
snown,  better  than  a  volume  could  indicate,  the  great  cliange 
Ibat  bas  come  over  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  position.     If,  six 
year*  ago,  any  one  had  been  asked  to  realise  a  scene  in  which 
Sir  Jofin  Ilolker  should,  in  the  midst  of  an  ap|)l:mding  senate, 
^ve  twitted,  bantereil,   and  even  lectured  Gladstone,  he  would 
^''s  stumbled  over  an  initial  difficulty.      In  those  day^  it  would 
"*^6  been  impossible  for  a  man  who  ate  and  slept  well,  took 
^'ar  exercise,  and  thus  esehevvtrd  nightmare,  to  imagine  such 
*  "''ig  as  Holker  being  Attorney- Gene raL 

**ow  the  promotion  came  about  is  of  no  consefjuence  at  this 
^^  of  day.     Sir  John  Ilolker,  as  Attorney-General^  is  a  fact  of 
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which  we  are  occasionally  reminded  by  finding  a  stout,  bi 
framed  gentleman  standing  at  the  table,  and  addressing 
House  in  a  voice  wbich  appears  located  further  down  in  the 
human  frame  than  is  customary,  and  which  is  pumped  up  h|b 
machinery  that  does  not  always  ivork  smoothly.  f 

Last  night,  Gladstone,  whilst  discussing  the  Eastern  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  accidentally  happened  to  observe  the 
Attomey*General  opposite.  He  had  just  entered  after  dinner, 
and  was  in  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  He  sat  there,  with  a 
band  half  bid  in  either  tTouser-iweketj  and  toothsomely  dallied 
with  a  tooth-i>iek.  Nothing  api>eared  more  remote  from  pro- 
bability than  that  he  should  become  the  centre  of  interest. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  Eastern  Question,  and,  to 
him  justice,  had  not  affected  information.  He  had  dined 
surely  and  well,  and  the  cerulean  blue  of  an  unexpected!^ 
prosperous  life  was  momentarily  clouded  by  the  necessity  im* 
posed  upon  him  of  being  in  his  place  in  prospect  of  a  certain 
division. 

:  Perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  stolidly  comfortable 
aspect  that  agt^ravated  Gladstone,  himself  raging  with  holy  pas- 
sion. It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  history  that  whenever 
Mrs.  MacStinger  was  disturbed  by  family  woes,  she  invariably 
seized  ujxjn  her  youngest  child,  if  it  happened  to  be  within 
reach,  and,  without  preface,  administered  severe  corporeal  punish- 
ment, subsequently  seating  it  on  the  cool  pavement.  Without 
suggesting  any  parallel  between  Gladstone  and  Captain  Cuttle's 
dreaded  landlady,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  estab- 
lished points  of  parallel  between  Sir  John  Holkcr  and  that 
youthful  sacrificial  lamb,  Alexander  MacStinger.  Turning  aside 
with  an  angry  flash  from  the  line  of  argument  he  had  been 
following,  Gladstone  suddenly  dropped  on  the  unsuspecting 
Attorney- General,  and  with  no  other  preface  than  the  exclama' 
tion,  '*  There  sits  the  Attorney-General,"  buffeted  him  with 
quotations  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  to  his  coxistituents 
some  months  ago, 

Holker  sat  transfixed  under  the  terrible  forefinger  pointed 
straight  at  him.  His  hands  slowly  descended  to  the  depths  of 
his  pocket,  the  tooth-j>ick  fell  out  of  his  guilty  mouth,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  the  Attorney-Generalship  had  its  inc 
venienccs  as  well  as  its  salary. 
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He  said  nothinj^  last  ni^ht ;  but  here  he  is  to-nr^ht,  with  his 
voice  brought  up  from  lower  depths  than  ever,  and  with  alto- 
gfitier  unexpected  inflexions  in  his  marvellous  intonation.  He 
18  heavily  humorous,  and  the  Ministorialists,  always  ready  to 
dance  when  a  Minister  pil^es,  burst  iwth  into  an  encouraging 
nw  of  laughter ;  he  is  severe,  and  a  ringing  cheer  from  behind 
sends  home  the  dulled  barb  of  his  rebuke ;  he  is  nobly  generous, 
md  gentlemen  from  the  shires  have  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
he  is  "  letting  Gkulstone  off  too  easily/''  But  for  Gladstone  this 
iiist  must  surely  be  the  hai-dest  thing  to  bear.  A  man  may  sleep 
ifter  having  been  rebuked  by  Sir  John  Holker ;  to  be  heavily 
ckffed  by  him  is  amusing;  but  to  be  praised  by  him  must  have 
ttuued  Gladstone  seriously  to  consider  his  past  life,  and 
rigorously  question  himself  as  to  what  he  had  done  that  he 
should  have  to  bear  this. 

One  need  not  go  far  back  in  his  career  to  find  what  he  had 
done,  to  bring  down  upon  himself  this  absurd  castigation.  To 
find  Gladstone  openly  scoffed  at  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
Toiee  drowned  in  murmurs  led  by  gentlemen  of  the  intelleetual 
calibre  of  Sir  William  Fraser,  to  hear  him  scolded  by  Chaplin, 
tod  to  witness  him  patronised  by  Holker,  is  a  state  of  things 
painful  to  men  of  right  feeling,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
HoMe  they  sit.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Gladstone  is 
Iwnself  wholly  to  blame  for  its  existence.  None  but  he 
OMild  have  undermined  and  hopelessly  blown  up  a  personal 
position,  established  by  a  long  career  unparalleled  in  English 
history  for  brilliancy  and  substantial  achievement.  If  he 
hid  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  im]>erturbability  of  Harting- 
^»  or,  remembering  the  chilly  haughty  manner  of  his  old 
Pilaster  Sir  Robert  Peel,  could  in  some  measure  imitate  it, 
he  would  be  not  less  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons 
now  than  be  was  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  devoted 
tt^jority.  If,  owing  to  an  emotional,  not  to  say  a  nitro- 
giycerinic  temperament,  this  be  impossible,  would  he  only 
hs^ve  the  House  ivhen  gentlemen  opposite  are  discussing 
°^  Bpeeches,  something  of  the  desired  effect  might  be 
*tUixied. 

Bat  as  he  is  pretty  constant  in  his  attendance,  never  sleeps  on 
"»6  front  Opposition  bench,  and  is  able  to  follow  a  debate  even 
^l^lst  he  is  writing  letters,  the   consequences  ai'e  disustruus. 
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There  is  not  a  dull-witted  or  malicious  man  on  either  side  of  tl 
House  who  is  not  able  to  stir  him  up,  and  set  him  either  ex- 
citedly shakiuo'  his  heati  or  bring-  him  to  his  feet  with  a  contra- 
diction or  an  explanatiou.  Every  one  who  hears  the  remark 
knows  that  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  until  it  is 
endowed  with  the  importance  o£  notice  having  been  taken  of  it 
by  Glatlstone.  _ 

Quite  apart  from  the  strong  feeling  of  personal  hatred  ^ 
Gladstone  which  }>erviides  some  sections  of  the  Conservative 
benches,  and  which  i>rompts  small  minds  to  torture  a  great 
one,  there  is  another  reason  why  some  members  should  go  out 
of  their  way  to  make  pointed  pereonal  references  to  the  ex- 
Premier.  If  they  went  their  ordinary  way,  stumbling  through 
the  utterances  of  their  commonplaces,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
reporters  would  take  notice  of  them.  But  if  they  can  succeed 
in  eliciting  an  interruption  from  Gladstone,  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  of  the  reixirters  is  at  once  fixed  upon  them,  and 
their  name  goes  forth  linked  with  that  of  the  member  for  Green* 
wich.     If  Gladstone  would  only  remember  these  things  I 


May  10.— Third     On   the   eve  of   most   great   party   divisions  m 
night  1^^    House    of    Commons,   a   stranger    may   be 

observed  rapidly  pacing  the  stone  pavement  of  Westminster 
Hall.  His  age  may  be  fifty-five,  but  he  does  not  look  as 
if  more  than  fifty  years  had  passed  over  liis  head — years 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  summei*s.  He  is  of  full 
height,  and  wears  bis  hat  well  set  on  one  side  of  his  head.  His 
coat  was  evidently  made  in  Paris,  and  there,  too,  must  that 
abundant  mousta<^he  have  been  trimmed  and  waxed.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  guess  the  stranger's  nationality 
or  his  profession.  He  miglit  be  a  f*//ef  de  ciiimie  of  the  higher 
grade.  He  might  be  a  French  colonel  in  mufti.  He  might  be 
the  ring-master  from  the  ncighbuuring  circus  of  Sanger.  He 
might  be  anything  but  what  he  is — the  son  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen,  and  an  actual  member  of 
Parliament  for  a  quiet,  not  to  say  obscure^  English  borough 
constituency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  ParliamentaaB 
session.     He  never  apjiears  except  when  a  great  party  divisioS 


is  imminent,  and  then  he  may  be  counted  upon  always  to  vote 
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tk'  ri^ht  way,  and  sometimes  to  make  a  speech.     Tlie  Kouse 

»velet»raed  him  to-night  with  an  applamling  shout  when  he  rose 

horn  the  familiar  seat  on  the  back  bench  below  the  gangway, 

be^^n  to  pose.     Althoug-h  the  debate  of  the  evening  has 

of  a  higlier  class  than   tliat   of  Tuesday,  it  has  not  l>een 

eihflarating,      Courtneyj    who    opened   the   discassion,  recited 

an  able  lecture  on  foreign  pi^licy  in  a  manner  which  miirked  a 

©onslderable  advance  upun  his  earlier  Parliameiit-nry  utt-erances. 

CliapHn  emphatically  delivered  a  stream  of  platitudes,  varied  by 

some  stirring  references  to  the  possible  necessity  of  sweeping  the 

31editen'anean  with  British  guns;  whereiit  Sir  William  Edmon- 

rakcd  the  Opposition  fore  and  aft  with  cheers,  and  if  at 

moment  he  could   have  caught   the   Speaker's  eye,  would 

forthwith  have   related   that   thrilling   story  of   how   he   once 

quelled  a  mutiny  in  the  same  blue  waters.     Chaplin  had  spoken 

ft)  Inmily,  and  had  been  so  warmly  cheered  by  members  who 

are  always  ready  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Kule,  Britannia/' 

tliat  when  he  sat  down  and  mopped  bis  forchearl,  there  evidently 

came  \m:k  the  familiar  and  troublous  thought  whether  he  was 

doing  his  duty  to  his  country  in  giving  up  to  Newmarket  what 

^  meant  for  Great  Britain, 

After  this,  the  House  went  off  to  dinner,  leaving  Mitchell- 

ry  to  address  posterity  through  an  imaginary  official  reporter. 

House  remained  empty  for  two  hours,   tlic  latter  half  of 

^hitih  period  was  weighted  by  a  great  fear.     Shaw-Lefevre  was 

«ittio^,  the  solitary  tenant  of   the    front   Opposition    bench, 

evidently  waiting  an  opportunity  to   speak.     He    rose  several 

*ini»,  but  always  the  Speaker,  who  feels  that  the  line  must  be 

^vtu  Bomewhere,  saw  somebody  else,     Shaw-Lefevre  on  the 

Cistern  Question  would  be  too  much  even  in  a  debate  to  which 

W  mortal  nights  had  been  given  up.     It  was  a  relief  to  find 

^0f8ter  lurching  in  at  ten  o'clock,  for  it  was  known  tfiat  it  had 

"•s^n  arranged    that  he   sho^dd  gpeak,   and  so   Shaw-Lefevre's 

ftbtice  was  gone.      Forster  disposed   his  elegant  form  on  the 

^^h^  and  with  head   laid  back  and   legs  stretched   far   out 

^*^ardfi  the  Treasury  bench,  by  way  of  showing  Her  Majesty's 

■^iinisters    that    he   b<irc   no    malice,    liaicnetl    to   the    vapoury 

^''^UUm-cof  Peel 

The  baronet   wns  m   great  force  to-night,  blowing  out  bis 
*aeek^  ;nj  if  he  were  practising  for  an  eDgagement  in  the  trom- 
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bone  department  of  tlie  orchestra  at  the  Wagner  Festival, 
shaking  his  cnitstretched  hand  in  a  manner  that  threatened  immi- 
nent destruction  to  Storer's  hat.  The  occupants  of  the  Strangeps* 
Gallery  were  in  ecstasies.  Never  had  they  seen  anything  like 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  members,  more  particularly 
on  the  Conservative  benches,  kept  time  to  Peel's  thunder  with 
peals  of  laughter.  How  exquisite  the  irony  !  how  scathing  the 
sarcasm  I  how  rich  the  humour  of  the  right  hon.  baronet !  The 
success  of  George  Colman,  who,  when  he  asked  his  neighbour  at 
dinner  to  pass  the  salt,  found  that  he  had  set  the  table  in  a  to&t 
of  laughter,  is  the  best  illustration  that  occurs  of  the  triumph  of 
Sir  Robert.  Peel's  speech  to-night. 

"The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  London 
University — I  will  come  to  him  presently,"  Sir  Robert  added, 
wagging  his  head  and  hand j  and  the  House  incontinently  roared 
with  laughter, 

"  Mr.  Lowe  said  that  two  lawyers  had  addressed  the  House, 
and  had  treated  it  like  a  common  jury.  Well,  1  hope  he  never 
will  have  to  apiiear  before  a  common  jury.^^ 

Gracious  powers !  how  we  laughed  and  cheered !  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  funny  as  this  ? 

"After  having  spoken  a  little  on  different  subjects,  Earl 
Granville  brought  out  of  his  arsenal  that  fine  old  English  gen^ 
tleman^civi!  and  religious  liberty/* 

"  Mr.  Lowe  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister — he  may,  perhaps,  by 
some  accident,  occupy  the  same  position  again,  though  I  hope  he 
will  not."  H 

Laughter  again,  almost  to  the  verge  of  convulsions  !  "I 

More  tban  ever  the  impression  grows  that  for  simrkling  wit 
and  abundant  humour  the  House  of  Commons  contains  no  one 
who  can  compete  with  the  baronet  who  represents  Tamworth. 
In  the  more  serious  portion  of  his  speech,  it  is  true.  Sir  Robert 
was  not  quite  so  successful,  having  as  much  difficulty  in  drag- 
ging in  his  cherished  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  as  Moses  had  in  getl 
them  out. 

When  I  hear  Peel  speak  I  think  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  said 
about  Colley  Cibber :  "  As  for  Cibber  himself,  taking  from  his 
conversation  all  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a 
creature." 
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iftyji.-Fourth     Gladstone  appeared  at  tlie  table  of  tht*  House  of 
^'^  ^  Commons  to-day  before  the  hour  Cif  public  busi- 

ness had  struck,  and  presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  his 
resolutions,  signed  by  sixty- tbree  out  of  eig-hty  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Questions  disftosed  ofj  tbc  Chancellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer  repeated  the  now  familiar  motion  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  orders  of  the  day  till  after  the  discussion  on 
Gladstone's  resolutions.  Edward  Jenkins  seized  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  not  in&iist  upon 
taking  the  division  at  the  conelusiou  of  that  night^s  debate,  but 
would  consent  to  a  further  adjournment  till  Monday,  ieidfins 
rthsenred  that  he  had  himself  lisen  many  times  during  the 
prerious  evenings,  hoping  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  and  that 
within  his  knowledge  there  were  ft  ^eat  many  members  who 
disred  to  address  the  House  on  the  subject.  The  Chancellor  of 
theEichequer^  promptly  interposing,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
debate  wotdd  be  concluded  that  night;  but  in  any  ease  he 
^reeated  waste  of  time  in  discussion  of  the  question  raised  by 
ienkiiiB.  On  the  part  of  the  Government,  he  undertook  that 
its  members  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  further 
tiian  Was  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  of  Bourke 
«iid  himself. 

Walter  suggested,  amid  general  cheering,  that  the  difficulty 
Oiiglit  be  met  by  members  making  their  speeches  shorter. 
Anderson  complained  that  opinion  in  the  House  had  not  been 
^Ij  represented  in  the  debate,  as  during  the  tliree  nights  only 
^^0  members^  who  were  supporters  of  Gladstone  in  his  resohi- 
^  as  they  originally  stood,  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
^P^ting.  After  some  words  from  Gladstone  and  Hartington, 
^  latter  expressing  his  hope  that  the  debate  might  bo  concluded 
^t  night,  Bourke  rose  and  rcKumed  the  discussion. 

The  House  had  not  hitherto  been  crowded;  but  now  it  wiiB 
fuitlier  reduced  by  the  prompt  departure  of  a  large  number 
^^  members,  Bourke  at  the  outlet  with  difficulty  makiug  himself 
"'^  amidst  the  noise  and  bustle.  The  Under-Secretary  fur 
"oreign  Affairs  dealt  largely  with  the  literature  of  the  Blue 
^b,  eudeavouring  to  show  by  quotations  from  despatches  that 
"ie  (government  had  done  the  l>est  thing  possible  under  the  eir- 
^'^^stimces.  Robert  Anstruther  followed,  setting  forth  the 
Wion  that  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  w^ould  have  been 
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for  EDgland  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  Rossia — a  course  iwfc 
too  late  to  take  even  now.     Elcho^  who  apparently  has  qmte 
recovered  from  the  illness  which  recently  kept  him  from  tk 
House,  discursively  and  at  great  length  ranged  through  modem 
history  as  bearing  on  the  Eastern  Question,  showing  gcBcnUy 
how  good  the  Turks  had  been,  and  how  bad  the  Russians.    Some 
slight  signs  of  impatience  being  shown  when  the  noble  lord  fre* 
pared  to  read  an  extract  to  the  former  effect,  he,  facing  memlwi 
opposite,  sharply  rated  them  for  the  interruption,  observing  thik 
they  had  denounced  the  Turks,  knowing  nothing  about  them 
except  what  they  had  read  in  the  Daily  News,  and  insisting  tbat, 
if  he  pleased,  he  should  draw  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture, 

Anderson,  amid  cheers  from  below  the  gangway,  declared 
himself  an  uncompromising  supporter  of  Gladstone's  resolutioni 
in  their  integrity.  Newdegate  said  he  should  vote  for  the 
resolutions  in  order  to  show  his  conviction  that  if  Englani 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  a  foreign  country  she  had  a  right  to 
require  the  fulfilment  of  that  countrjr's  pledges.  Shaw-Lefevie, 
Yorke,  Lubbock,  and  Grantham  continued  the  debate  in  a  thin 
House,  of  the  members  present  fully  one-half  rising  to  their  fert 
as  each  speaker  sat  down,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  the  Speaker*! 
eye.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  number  of  intending  speakers  (» 
peculiarity  about  whom  was  that  they  appeared  in  no  measure 
reduced  as  successive  speeches  were  made)  passed  the  round  score. 

Among  thom  were  Walter  and  A.  M.  Sullivan,  the  House, 
being  divided  by  sections,  calling  for  one  or  other  of  thwe 
gentlemen.  The  Speaker  decided  in  favour  of  Walter,  who,  in 
supporting  the  resolutions,  scrupulously  followed  the  suggestion 
he  had  thrown  out  earlier  in  the  evening,  by  making  a  short 
si)eecb.  He  made  a  good  point  by  likening  the  mission  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  embassy  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
to  Pharaoh  for  the  purjwse  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
children  of  Israel;  there  being,  as  he  showed,  this  difference 
between  the  two  missions — that  whilst  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
endowed  with  the  coercive  power  of  the  plagues,  Salisbury  and 
Elliot  were  powerless  to  do  more  than  advise. 

Hermon  having  addressed  the  House,  Goschen  expressed  the 
strong  satisfaction  with  which  the  debate  was  viewed  from  that 
side  of  the  House.  There  had  been  a  marked  change  in  its  tone 
since  it  opened.     What  a  wide  space  intervened  between  the 
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hellwoae  utterances  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department !  The  only  quar- 
ter of  the  world  where  the  debate  would  not  be  satisfactory 
was,  Goschen  thought,  Constantinople.  After  some  words  from 
Keneaiy,  the  debate  was  further  adjourned. 


Ml?  iJ.  -  The     The  resumption  this  afternoon  of  the  debate  on 
^*^°'  Gladstone's  resolutions  did  not  find  the  House  of 

Commoiis  very  full.  Ministers  were  in  their  places,  but  the 
front  Opposition  bench  would  have  been  tenantless  save  for  the 
presentje  of  Childers.  The  back  benches  on  each  side  were 
Wly  half  full.  But  this  appearance  of  lack  of  interest  was 
tlekwive,  the  fact  being  that  members  had  taken  espeeial  care  to 
be  in  their  places  at  prayer  time^  and  bo  secured  seats^  whilst  the 
twlier  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  not  of  sufficient  interest 
lo  induce  them  to  remain  in  their  places.  Before  the  questions 
were  pat  the  front  Opposition  bench  began  to  fill;,  amongst  the 
MHTuls  being  Hartington,  Forster^  and  Harcoiirt.  Gladstone 
did  not  come  in  for  more  than  two  hours  later,  taking  his  seat 
Wwwds  the  conclusion  of  Harcourt's  speech.  The  attendance  of 
strangers  was  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  the  galleries  *  but  by 
I'ttison  of  the  absence  of  the  Peers  that  portion  of  the  House 
Med  to  present  the  crowded  appearance  marked  on  the  opening 
flight  of  the  debate. 

Whalley  varied  the  flow  of  notices  and  questions  by  rising  to 
give  notice  of  a  question  to  Kenealy.  He  proposes  to  ask 
tlie  member  for  Stoke  to  repeat  the  statements  uttered  by 
Win  in  the  House  on  Friday  morning,  that  this  country  had 
•leliberately  sacrificed  two  millions  of  lives  during  the  famine 
itt  Ireland^  and  that  the  conduct  of  British  soldiers  in  India 
*fter  the  Mutiny  was  worse  than  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks 
la  Bulgaria.  Whalley,  it  appearetl,  had  given  private  notice 
^  Kenealy  of  his  intention  to  put  this  question,  and  Kenealy 
W  abstained  from  putting  in  an  appearance.  Whalley,  amid 
luuch  laughter,  gave  notice  that  he  would  put  the  question  on 
"  futiin*  day,  with  the  object  of  having  Kenealy^s  words 
'taken  down.''* 

The  House  had  filled  up  during  question  time,  but  it  thinned 
'^'*ui  upcm  Waddy's  rising  to  resume  the  debate.  Waddy 
'iwjlared  in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
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would  liave  voted  for  the  five  resolutions,  supposing  Gladato 
had  maintained  them  in  their  integrity.  At  the  same  time  he 
recognised  the  propriety  of  dropping  the  last  three,  a  conviction 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  indignation  excited  on  the 
other  side  by  the  announcement  that  they  were  not  to  be  pressed 
to  a  division.  After  some  words  from  Bruce^  Harcourt,  referring 
to  the  declaration  from  the  Ministerial  bench  that  the  policy 
of  Enghmd  should  be,  and  was,  one  of  strict  neutrality, 
observed  J  that  Derby's  answer  to  the  GortschakofE  Cii-eular  was 
an  offensive  piece  of  neutrality.  Amid  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  he  declared  that  he  was  happy  to  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  it  had  become  certain  that  British  interests  might  not 
be  defended  through  the  odious  instrumentality  of  Turks.  That 
was  a  worn-out  policy,  which,  after  the  recent  manifestations  of 
public  opinion,  it  would  be  imi^spjble  to  revive.  He  agreed  with 
Qladstone  that  the  knell  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  sounded,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  long  wished  to  hear  that  passing  bell, 

"When  Harcourt  resumed  his  seat,  it  was  noticeable  that  no 
Conservative  rose,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  a  pohcy  of 
silence  bad  been  imposed  (or  accepted)  on  the  Ministerial  benches. 
Tollemache  Sinclair  having  addressed  the  House  from  behind  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  George  Bowyer  ingeniously  attempted  to 
give  a  semblance  of  evenness  to  the  debate  by  crossing  over  to 
the  Conservative  side,  addressing  the  Speaker  from  the  seat 
usually  occupied  by  Beresford-Hopc.  He  bad  an  audience  of 
seventeen  persons,  Winn  representing  her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment ;  Stafford  Northcote  being  at  the  moment  seated  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  engaged  in  amicable  conversation  with 
Bright,  its  only  other  occupant.  O'Cleiy  next  caught  the 
Speaker's  eye,  when  the  audience  was  further  reduced,  there 
being  now  only  eleven  ])ersons  in  the  House,  Only  three  Irish 
members  rallied  round  the  Chevalier,  and  of  these  one-third 
(M'Kenna)  was  waiting  in  the  hope  of  next  finding  an  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  a  speech,  the  notes  of  w^hich  he  held  in  his  hand* 
Fawcett,  rising  just  before  ten  o'clock,  had  a  fuller  audience^  a 
circumstance  he  found  not  altogether  to  his  advantage.  As 
compared,  for  example,  with  the  reception  accorded  by  the 
Ministerialists  to  Kenealy  when,  rising  at  the  close  of  Friday 
night's  debate,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Gladstone,  Fawcett^s 
reception   from    the   opposite  benches  was  most  embarrassing. 
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Liiid  cries  of  *^  'Vide,  ^vide,  'vide/'  accompanied  the  statement 
of  Ill's  argument. 

Once^  when  theae  cries  had  risen  to  a  height  that  almost 
drowned  his  voice,  Fawcett^  turning  towards  the  source  of  the 
iiit43rruption,  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  like  what  I  am 
ilwut  to  esLj,"  an  impeachment  which  the  Ministerialists  ac- 
i«pted  with  hilarious  cheering.  '*  And  that^"  he  continued, 
when  the  storm  had  spent  itself — '^  and  that  is  why  I  am  par- 
tk'iilarly  desirous,  and  quite  determined,  to  say  it." 

It  was   half-past    ten    when    Hartington    rose,    Ilaveloek, 

M'Kenna,  P.  O'Brien,  and  two  or  three  other  members,  rising 

ham  the  Opposition  benches.     These  gentlemen  at  once  gave 

way  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  loud  cheers  from  both 

sides  of  the  now  crowded  House  welcomed  what  was  taken  as  a 

«^1  that  the  prolonged  debate  had  reached  its  penultimate 

ciil  m<ist  interesting  stage.     Hartington  commenced  with  some 

«ttart  hitting  out  at  Ministers  and  their  followers,  raising  a 

^torm    of    cheering   and    counter-cheering   by   the  declaration, 

quietly  led  up  to,  that  among  the  few  and  scanty  rights  of  the 

Opposition  was  that  of  managing  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 

**y.    As  to   the   resolutions  before  the  House,  he  argued  at 

*>ttie  lengt,h  to  show  that  they  comprehended  the  true  policy,  or 

•^hat  ought  to  be  the  true  policy,  of  the  Government. 

The  Chancellor  of   the  Exchefjuer,  who  sjioke   amid  much 

'^tithufiiasm  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  said  he  did  not  deny  to 

the  Opp^^sition  that   local   liberty  and  self-government  which 

claimed  for  provinces  in  the  Eiist.    Only  if  they  were  to  take 

t  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  such  self-go vernmeiit, 

wlut  had  happene^l  during  the  past  fortnight  within  the  ranks 

of  the  Libend  party,  he  conld  not  say  that  the  example  was 

encouraging.     As   to   the   general   issue   of  the  policy  of   the 

Government,  he  declined  to  have  it  judged  by  the  standai"d  of 

^'ici'etis.     It  had  failed,  hut  that  failure  was  due  not  more  to  the 

deplorable  folly  of  Turkey  than  to  the  deplorable  impatience  of 

Husaia.    What  the  Government  now  desired  was  to  maintain  a 

^fict  neutmlity,  and  they  desired  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 

^glarnl,  being  vigilant,  but  not  over-hasty. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  after  midnight  when  Gladstone  rose, 
^niid  prolonged  cheering  from  the  Op|)osition,  At  this  time  the 
'hiuse  had  assumed  an  aspect  marvellously  different  from  that 
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indicated  above.  Since  ten  o^cloek  it  had  been  slowly  filliner, 
now  it  was  crowded  in  every  part — floor^  bar,  and  galleries; 
prominent  among  the  members  in  the  gallery  facing*  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  being  Big^ar  and  Pamell.  The  seats  in  the 
gallery  over  the  clock  appropriated  to  the  Peers  were  not 
less  crowded,  and  for  the  first  time  since  Monday  week,  when 
the  debate  o|iened,  the  House  presented  the  thronged,  eager, 
excited  appearance  peculiar  to  it  at  great  crises.  Gladstone 
spoke  much  more  quietly  than  a  week  ago,  a  circumstance 
posfiibly  in  some  measure  due  to  the  marked  difference  in  the 
bearing  towards  him  of  the  Ministerialists.  A  week  ago  he 
spoke  amid  frequent  interruptions  from  gentlemen  opposite, 
To-night  he  held  the  attention  of  the  House  throughout 
speech,  the  outburst  of  impatience  when  he  roundly  decl 
that  throughout  the  policy  they  have  attempted,  from  the 
to  the  last^  the  Minis tiy  have  failed  in  everything,  being  s 
repressed. 

He  concluded  amid  enthusiastic  clieering.     His  speech  occu^ 
pied  a  little  over  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  its  delivery. 

After  a  vain  attempt  from  Major  O'Gorman  to  elicit  from 
the  House  an  expressi^m  of  opinion  as  to  the  nationality  of 
Bashi-Bazouks,  the  House  divided.     The  numbers  were  :  — 


rot  K^» 

^peedih^ 


For  GladstoDQ^d  Besolutiona 
Agiiinst 

Mftjority 


223 
354 

131 


Majifi.-^  6,m.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to  see  Gladstone  ji 
Th^o  pomuttim-  ^^^  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  occasioi 
by  the  ringing  cheers  his  eloquence  drew  foi 
to  seize  a  short.,  thiek-set  pomatum-pot,  remove  the  cork,  and 
proceed  to  refresh  himself.  Doubtless,  in  years  to  come,  when 
a  future  Fronde,  a  successor  to  Kinglake,  or  a  heritor  of 
Hal  lam,  shall  sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  the  debate 
just  closed,  we  shall  hear  something  of  the  cabals  that  pre* 
ceded  it.  We  shall  have  set  forth  in  rounded  periods  the 
enormous  interests  at  stake.  We  may  have  sketched  in  bold 
figures  in  the  background  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
clutching  each  other  by  the  throat  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
or  in  the  mountainous  passes  of  Asia  Minor.     We  shall  hear  of 
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the  outburst  of  popular  sympathy  which  made  it  possible  for  an 
Opposition  feeble  in  numbers  to  make  a  gallant  and  not  unsue- 
owfuJ  stand  aguinst  a  Ministry  pf^werful  beyond  precedent.  We 
shall  hear  of  the  speeches  tliat  were  made  and  of  the  excitement 
tliat  prevailed  ;  of  the  disdainful  silence  of  the  Oppusition  when 
tH«  figures  were  aouounced^  and  of  the  ringing  cheers  of  the 
Conservatives. 

But  history  will  scorn  to  mention  that  modest  pomatum-pot, 
nval  ia  shape,  four  inches  in  height,  and  supplied  with  an  ill- 
fitting  cork  that  baffled  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  orator  to  re- 
place it.  And  yet  i>eradventure  without  the  assistance  of  this 
giu»  bottle,  with  its  mysterious  contents  that  looked  like  melted 
pomatum  and  mig^ht  have  been  eg^  and  sherry,  we  should  never 
have  bad  this  great  speech,  with  its  broadly  based  arguments,  its 
t&wering  eh>quence,  and  its  subdued  tone  of  triumph  proclaiming 
the  accustomed  scorn  which  minorities  have  for  the  brute  force 
of  D  umbers. 

The  pomatum-pot,  with  its  contumacious  cork  and  its  mys- 
terioQs  contents,  playe<I  a  prominent  part  in  the  delivery  of  the 

eh ;  but  it  is  probable  that  whilst  its  assistance  was  desirable, 
ft  iras  by  no  means  indis[)eneable.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
for  a  statesman  retired  from  business  Gladstone  was  in  wonder- 
^til  force  to-night,  as  indeed  he  has  been  throughout  the  week. 
^0V  feats  in  Parliamentary  history  will  ec^ual  that  he  accom- 
pliflbed  a  week  ago,  when,  bantered  on  all  sides,  bnlliml  by  some, 
lileotly  deserted  by  others,  openly  reproached  by  a  few,  he  stood 
it  bay  in  an  assembly  where,  within  recent  memory,  a  nod 
horn  him  was  almost  sufficient  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

He  had  then  come  down  prepared  to  make  a  speech  on  a 
_^bject  he  had  thoroughly  studied,  and  of  the  details  of  which  he 
perfectly  master.  On  the  threshold  of  the  forum  he  was 
ft«tl)y  a  wrangling  crowd,  who  burried  and  harried  him,  atta^^k- 
*^  bim  in  flank  and  rear,  and  inilieting  upon  him  a  hustling 
^  a£  would  have  shaken  a  carefully  prepared  oration  out  of 
tliemost  experienced  Parliamentary  s|x^aker.  But  at  the  end  of 
^Wft  hours,  when  the  House  was  wearied  and  worn  out  with  the 
^t-'itment  of  the  preliminary  squabble,  Gladstone  rose  and 
delivered  a  speech  which  even  his  enemies  (and  in  the  House  of 
^ttinionB  they  are  infinitely  more  in  number  than  his  friends) 
wmit  vf^  one  of  his  grandest  efforts. 
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Since  then  a  week  has  gone  by,  and  speeches  have  beea 
strewn  like  salt  on  the  veidnrous  highway,  blighting  everyiiiiDg 
they  fell  upon  and  turning  living  green  into  dull  and  lifeles 
brown.  It  has  been  such  a  time  as  that  bemoaned  in  the'^RiiDe 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  "  after  the  albatross  had  been  shot— 

"  There  passed  a  weary  time.    Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time ! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye." 

Men  had  come  and  gone,  but  Gladstone,  who  has  a  conscientbos 
belief  that  when  he  has  to  reply  to  a  debate  he  must  hear  wlut 
has  been  said  in  it,  has,  for  the  most  part,  sat  it  out.  He  is  the 
only  living  man  who  heard  Childers  all  through  his  monologoei 
This  was  early  in  the  debate,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 
quer,  with  commendable  anxiety  to  do  his  duty,  showed  a  dis- 
position to  imitate  Gladstone's  patience.  But  after  the  fint 
hour  Northcote  was  led  out  into  the  fresh  air,  and  will  not,  I 
fancy,  make  a  similar  attempt. 

Gladstone  sat  it  all  out,  and  lived  to  hear  Elcho,  in  bis 
forcible-feeble  style,  settle  the  whole  business.  He  watdied 
Robert  Anstruther  gambolling  among  the  thickets  of  foreign 
politics.  He  listened  throughout  to  Bourke's  speech,  and  the 
only  relaxation  he  has  permitted  himself  was  marked  to- 
night, when  he  abstained  from  taking  his  seat  till  seven  o'dod^ 
Thus  he  missed  Waddy,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  obserying 
how,  in  competent  hands,  a  question  of  foreign  politics  may  be 
treated  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  common  assault;  how  the 
House  of  Commons  may  have  the  forensic  forefinger  shaken  at 
it  as  if  it  were  a  special  jury ;  and  how  the  Speaker  may  be 
addressed  with  that  mingled  air  of  familiarity  and  deference  to 
which  judges  who  go  circuit  gradually  grow  accustomed. 

He  came  in  in  time  to  hear  some  of  the  witticisms  of  Htf* 
court,  and  very  good  they  were,  though  more  than  ever  remif 
niscent  of  surprise  bon-bons  deliberately  manu&ctured  at  home, 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  small  parcels,  and  brought  down  to  the 
House  with  the  moment  of  their  delivery  marked  on  each.    But 
when — after  Tollemache  Sinclair   had,   with   admirable  effect, 
recited  a  prize  essay  (with  appendices)  on  the  relations  between 
Russia  and   Turkey  extending  over  a  period   of  two  hundred 
years — Bowyer  rose  from  the  opposite  side,  and  showed  a  disposi- 
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tion  to  add  a  treatise  on  the  constitutional  history  of  tlie  world, 
Gladstone,  seizing  his  hat,  and  clapping  hie  hands  to  his  coat- 
tail  pockets,  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  trea- 
sured pomatum-pot,  hastily  fled  from  the  House,  and  remaiaed 
ahsent  for  nearly  two  hours. 

But  it  is  all  over  at  last.  Some  Bpeeehes  are  made,  and  some 
are  yet  carried  about  in  the  breast  coat-pockets  of  members, 
ajid  may,  as  Richard  Power  humorously  suggested,  be  either 
delivered  to  suffering  constituents  during  the  recess,  or  published 
in  the  form  of  shilling  pamphlets.  Winn^s  long  sentry -duty  at 
the  lobby-door,  with  his  gently  spoken  but  irresistible  '*^You 
will  be  back  after  dinner?  ^^  is  finished.  The  victors  are  crowned; 
the  vanquished  are  wisely  making  the  best  of  their  defeat ; 
Gladstone  has  finally  got  the  cork  into  the  now  empty  pomatum- 
pot  ;  the  ringing  cheers  of  the  majority  have  died  away,  and  the 
prevailing  anxiety  on  the  part  of  two-thirds  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  whether,  at  this  hour  o£  the  morning, 
there  will  be  a  hansom  cab  left  in  Palace  Yard. 


I 


May la— Another  The  happiest  thing  Baid  during  the  long  debate  of 
2,^©.^^  ^^*  1^^  week  was  uttered  sotto  voce  by  Lowe.  When 
Wolff,  accepting  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  substituted  for  "the  previous  question''  an 
amendment  deprecating  censure  of  the  Government  unless  an 
alternative  policy  were  set  forth^  Lowe,  turrdng  to  Gladstone, 
quoted  the  well-known  proverb — 


Lupus  pilum  mutat,  non  meotem." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

SIR    STAFFORD    NORTHCOTE    AS    LEADER. 

A  Vocation  missed — "  Times  of  Refreshing  in  Spun" — ^The  new  Black Boi- 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  Leader— Dull  Times— What's  to  be  done  vifli 
Pamell  and  BiggarP— Mr.  Beresford-Hope's  Joke— Mr.  Ck)nTtDe7  tab  1 
himself  out—"  The  Admiral  "—Debate  on  the  Gallows— Sir  John  HoDbi-  | 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot— Mr.  Pease— Sir  Henry  Jackson— Mr.  Brigbi  ' 

May  17.-A  vo-  Ward  Hunt  has  really  been  suffering  from  tiie 
cation  missed.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^las  been  more  concerned  about  getting 
his  leg  in  a  comfortable  position,  than  about  manoeuvring  the 
British  fleet.  He  came  down  to-day  full  of  resentment  at  being 
brought  out  to  answer  two  questions  from  private  members,  ani 
straightway  fell  foul  of  Mitchell  Henry,  who  had  ventured  to  ask 
a  question  about  the  report  of  the  Arctic  Committee  of  Inqdiy. 
Ill-tempered  under  all  circumstances,  the  gout  had  made  liini 
furious,  and  he  lectured  Mitchell  Henry  as  if  that  inoffeMiv9 
gentleman  had,  in  a  moment  of  playfulness,  run  away  with  hi* 
stick. 

I  was  much  stmck  with  the  procedure  of  Biggar  whilst  the 
little  scene  was  in  progress.  Whilst  Ward  Hunt  stood  at  the 
table,  and,  with  an  angry  flush  on  his  face,  declined  to  answer  h» 
querist,  Biggar  walked  down  the  gangway  to  leave  the  House. 
As  he  walked,  he  turned  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
gigantic  First  Lord  with  a  curious  expression  on  his  face,  in  vitiA 
wss  easy  to  read  the  half -sad,  half-admiring  thought,  that  in 
Ward  Hunt  some  Irish  constituency  has  lost  a  worthy  meml)er. 

"  If  he  were  only  one  of  us,^'  Biggar  said,  with  a  sigb,  to 
Pamell,  as,  a  little  later,  they  talked  the  incident  over,  "and  i 
we  could  only  keep  him  awake  through  a  long  sitting,  what » 
treasure  he  would  be  I  " 

May  18.— "Times    It  IS  Said  that  ou  Commencing  work,  the  Select 

to  s^^*^    Committee  on  Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland,  anxious 

to  obtain  the  widest  information  on  the  subjectj 

ordered  five   copies   of  a  work  they  saw  advertised  under  the 

title  of  "  Times  of  Refreshing  in  Spain.^'     On  the  parcel  being 


I 
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delivered,  it  was  foand  that  the  book  was  a  quarterly  periodical^, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Spanish  Evange- 
lisation Society. 

May  21.  -  The  Sir  William  Knollye^  the  newly  appointed  Gentle- 
^  ^^^^^^  man  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  has  been  duly 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  read  a  first 
time*  To-night  be  made  his  first  official  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  and  very  creditably  went  throuii^h  the  ordeal  of 
summoning  the  Commons  to  bear  the  Royal  Assent  given  by 
commission  in  the  other  House.  Sir  William  was  not  quite  sure 
about  the  fom^ula,  and  has  not  yet  hit  off  the  precise  locality  of 
the  bar;  but  he  is  yonn^q;  yetj  and  these  thing's  will  come  to  him 
by-and-by .  S ir  Augustus  Clifford,  the  late  holder  of  this  venerable 
and  useful  office,  knew  to  half  an  inch  the  exact  spot  where  he 
was  when  be  bad  walked  backwards  a  certain  number  of  steps, 
and  never  turned  round  till  he  was  well  clear  of  the  bar. 

May28,— Sirstaf.  Stafford  Northcote  is  in  his  place,  with  bis 
li^'feadc?^^'''^^  hands  folded  before  him,  his  hair  tumbling 
about  his  forehead,  and  his  faithful  glasses 
doing  all  they  can  to  hide  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are  closed 
in  slumber.  He  has  filled  Disraeli's  place  for  three  months 
now,  and  the  House  has  had  adequate  opportunity  of  forming-  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  leader.  I  like  Sir  Stafford,  and  am 
sorry  to  have  to  record  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  he  has  not 
come  up  even  to  the  modest  expectation  formed  in  advance.  No 
one  hoped  that  he  would  make  a  brilliant  leader ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  at  least  he  would  be  a  competent  one.  It  seems  a 
hard  thin^  to  say  of  a  man  who  does  not  by  presumptuous  manner 
court  harsh  criticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  even  his 
most  friendly  critic  could  not,  after  three  months^  experience, 
affirm  that  Stafford  Northcote  is  a  competent  leader. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  this  matter  is  pitched  very  bigb^ 
as  may  be  tested  by  a  single  fact.  Practically  Northcote  led  the 
House  of  Commons  last  session,  Disraeli  studiously  withdrawing 
himself  and,  with  great  adroitness  and  a  skilful  kindness  that 
may  only  be  appreciated  in  retrospect,  pushe<l  his  intended  suc- 
cessor to  the  front.  At  that  time  Sir  Stafford"'s  frequent  inter- 
position apjiearing  to  be  accidental,  and  his  function  not  bein^ 


iT-i^^  -ir  T-vf  ---^  rr^iC  ri..'- J  fr-r  the  fiacGeaebl 
r-_i:i:  :_-  -zzrri acL-i.  iiir  Ii  T^irLzaent  from  freqwnk 
1-  "T'js-  -ri:-  -i-.us-^  -z  vifrrL  "iiir  V--^'--*T^t  Shipping  M 

'  -ir^  i^-  II.-  lat".  i€ir.:«er,  ^zsi  pnesence  of  miiid 
ir-  r"*..  ic^iT  -  ^rTT*-!  iL  ii  5^^  ise  Hoose  ont  of 
r*-^  :i:^    TTL.-i  -tiiir^t^T  liifci  >£  it  became  matter  of 


lolj  ChanoeDor  of  the  Ex- 
-:i^-  1;-^    ii;.iL  je-  z.^zizi:s  "^Tt  tTTs-rirTc-i  frici  Him  in  the  way  of 
r-j-^-^TLLT!    z.i  --.lir  -z  iii^lirTj-  O-  "Tifc:   iiTBotion  were  received 
F-~_L  -  'iL-r^    z  ir"..i-~-  =~-j?c      N:t  '\sz  he  aetnally  fills  tie 
":  -fir:  -z    r-ns-^i    .itr    ^-x^.  -l   i-t     .*-*c=g. -.- a'V  dTv>pped  into,  the 
!r:i.:.:-i.TL    r  Tr-rrfa.  i*  s..r  c^-^tiit?:  liizjTt-i.     Between  thisyett 
ill...  iiz^  zirr-.  ^  isi-  ZiC  Ls^  T'lnLT?    f  nr^'i^risin  20,  just  that  diie^ 
fii-r    >— r-r-a  ii^r    l--:.aj=T   ."d  -•rr  H:«:»e  aad  the  Chancellor  of 
iii-  Z.1  ■■::r.  itr  ~iii,*  :ris::=i  'rticwr-fd.  ijsf  Tweptiv^n  of  a  gentleman 
v:i    '.i^.ry  -Hi-:  to.ri.iisiif.'Z':  TiifDlits  :•£  iT.  audience  before  whom 
In  y-.-i^-i-ii-  i-:rL*>rd  ls  iz:  i.—.Li'z-zr.  l=iL  'he  cool  critical  stare  of 
*:::  SL^'T   'f  -Z'tz  Ti-iL  Ik   ;•;—■?*  refire  them  as  a  professional 
L  T  "      I:  ir:.:_.i  >trii  'lll:  N.-r:*i:,-::e  w^s  a  mnch  better  leader 
:  : :  f  i£ :  :;>r    f  f .  hzj:  -  5  lt>:  sessira  "ihan  this.    For  the  reasons 
zzjij-iT-ei.  I  :trl jr  Tr  I'li:  :■  -:I":i?::7-  to  be  fallacious. 

Bit  lit  fi-.:  rfiii:^  :iiir  N:r:hcote,  being  tried,  hashes 
:  -"1 -s-iJi::!^.  H-;  :>  t  :i  :  tiie  principal  qualities  which  go 
I-  zLikT  i  fij-.-ifssiil  ".T--iTr  .: I'-is  sensitive  and  critical assemhly. 
Kt  :_:-  -  :  i'.  ».  i^-i-z  :  "~ .  licks  lighmess  of  touch  ;  heaven  has 
CvLi^i  Lin  wi:  r  l-i:z::ir:  and  there  is  missed  in  him  that 
lijhtzi'-i^-like  -T:.•^Tr^~  f  the  right  thing  to  say  in  a  difficult 
m  mriit  that  ci>tir-^i:sl:->i  his  predecessor.  These  are  danger- 
f  .v^:y  dednite  statrrnivLts.  that  may  be  cavilled  at,  and  possibly 
c-nfuted.  But  there  is  one  fact,  which  no  member  of  the  House 
fii  Commons  aoeust«:»med  closely  to  attend  its  business  will  deny. 
However  it  I'C,  from  whatever  lack,  or  from  whatever  super- 
abundance, Xorthc<:«te  has  not  that  weight  of  personal  authority 
ill  tlie  House  essential  to  a  successful  leader.  When  he  speaks, 
his  dictum  carries  precisely  that  authority  which  pertained  to 
the  centurion;  but  there  is  nothing  more.  No  man  ever  in- 
dulg<'K  in  curiosity  as  to  what  he  will  say  on  a  given  subject, 
In-youd  the  measure  of  interest  excited  by  a  formal  announce- 
nicni  of  a  Ministerial  decision,  which  might  as  well  be  made  by 
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'^^^endifih  Bentinck.  In  fact,  Cavendish  Bentioek  is  of  him- 
^*i  a  niiicrh  more  interesting  personage  than  is  the  Chancellor  of 
^e  Exchequer, 

^orthcote  is  the  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  modern 
times  who  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  Budget  which 
1^  taxation  precisely  as  he  found  it.     Nobody  questions  that  he 
<3id  the  right  thing.     There  was  no  actual  necessity  for  increasing 
^xatton^  and  there  was  no  particular  opportunity  for  reduetog  it, 
-Accordingly  he  did  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world^ — he  let 
^the  machinery  of  taxation  alone.     But  what  other  man  amongst 
^Bcontemporanes  who  have  held  similar  office  would  have  done  the 
Vsame  ?     Would  Disraeli?     Would  Gladstone  ?      Would  Lowe? 
^Dfot  one  of  these  great  spirits  could  have  existed  after  svich  an 
Big^noble  feat.     Disraeli   would  have    performed    some  financial 
■  legerdemain.     Taking   sixpence  out   of  the  right-hand  pocket 
P  he  would  have  conveyed  it  to  the  left,  and  while  thus  leaving  the 
akCtual  state  of  the  finances  as  he  found  it,  he  would  have  in- 
terested the  nation,  and  possibly  have  made  it  believe  that  he  liad 
reduced  its  taxation,     Gladstone  would  not  have  slept  in  his  bed 
till  he  had  discovered  some  means  of  taking  ofF  something  some- 
where;  whilst  Lowe  would  probably  have  introduced  the  income- 
tax  iuto  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Fiji,  and  so  obtained  the 
double  gratification  of  disturbing  a  hornet^s  nest  and  of  carrying 
torward  a  considerable  surplus,  without  tempering  the  full  enjoy- 
Wflitof  the  moment  by  making  some  people  comfortable  by  re- 
duced taxation. 

To  the  mind  of  Stafford  Northcote  it  appeared  the  simplest 
tiUngin  the  world  to  produce  the  unamhitious  Budget  wliich  has 
i^ready  become  part  of  history.  It  is  in  the  same  matter-of-fact 
^nner  that  he  leads,  or  attempts  to  itnid,  the  House  of  Commons. 
I^e  pity  of  it  is  that  the  House  does  not  like  matter-of-fact 
flianagiement,  and,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  little  excitement 
^JODsequent  on  being  driven  unpleasantly  near  to  a  ditch,  to  the 
*^ltti  and  equable  enjoyment  of  life  under  a  man  of  whom  it  may 
^  safely  predicted  what  he  will  do  next. 


^tfcy  Ml  -  Doll     I  do  not  know  when  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the 

^*"'  hopelessly  depressed  aspect  of  the  House  of  Com- 

liionsas  to-night.     It  was  bad  enough  last  night;  but  there  was 

^^^a  au  adventitious  hilaritv  connected  with  meeting?  aiter  a  brief 
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recess.  Members  had  at  least  the  opportnnity  of  opening  coQ' 
versation  by  askmg  each  other  how  they  were,  and  where  ikj 
had  been  during  the  recess.  To-night  this  privilege  was  deMd 
them,  and  a  deep  melancholy  settled  over  the  assembly  from  the 
moment  the  Speaker  took  the  chair.  The  only  really  cheerW 
man  on  the  premises  is  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  who,  in  the  abfleoee 
of  everybody  else,  found  an  opportunity  of  presenting  himsdf  tf 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  that  capacity  questioning  the 
Leader  of  the  House  on  the  probable  course  of  pubUc  busJneo. 
There  was  not,  throughout  the  night,  an  average  of  fifty  memben 
present,  and  the  general  aspect  suggested  that  the  renudning  six 
hundred  and  ten  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
that. this  hal£- hundred  had  met  to  mourn  their  untimely  deeeaH; 
Claud  Hamilton,  who  had  on  the  paper  a  motion  relating  to 
harbours  on  the  north-east  coast,  was  quite  subdued  in  hii 
manner,  and  as  for  Pease,  his  tone  could  not  have  been  nun 
melancholy  had  he  just  received  information  that  the  whole  of  hi 
mines  were  flooded.  Brassey,  whom  we  expected  to  see  retoB 
with  a  jovial  sea-air  about  him,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  p^* 
vailing  atmosphere.  Even  Big  Ben,  who,  as  usual,  took 
advantage  of  the  empty  condition  of  the  House  to  inflict  npoi 
those  present  a  repetition  of  his  familiar  speech,  roared  yon  tf 
gently  as  a  sucking  dove.  In  brief,  the  House  is  not  a  lively 
place,  and  even  the  harsh  metallic  voice  of  Biggar,  with  his  "Mr. 
Speaker,  sir,^'  would  cause  a  welcome  ripple  on  the  dense  ani 
stagnant  atmosphere. 

May30.-WTiat'8     Twenty-three  Irish  members  met  to-day  to  c(tt- 
tobedone with     ^^^^^  ^^^lat  is  to  be  done  about  Bicrg^r  andParodl 

Parnell  and  ^»o 

Biggar  ?  Both  these  gentlemen  were  expected  to  be  present 

but  they  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  tihe 
meeting.  After  a  brief  delay,  Parnell  arrived,  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  Biggar  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  "dow» 
direckly."  After  a  brief  deliberation,  the  members  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  perhaps  they  had  better  not  wait ;  so  thej 
adjourned  till  next  Saturday. 

I  am  told  it  was  quite  delightful  to  hear  the  sigh  of  rebel 
with  which  the  members  present  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  an< 
found  themselves  getting  safely  out  of  the  room  without  havinj 
had  to  face  the  difficulty  they  had  not  ventured  to  settle.   • 
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mw\'f:  that  if  the  meeting;  does  not  come  off  on  Sutiirdaj,  Big-^r 
and  Paraell  will  hold  a  meeting  to  consider  what  is  to  he  done 
with  the  Home  Rule  Party. 

Apropos,  there  is  a  conundrum  with  an  ohvious  answer  current 
ja«t  now. 

5.—"  Why  isn^t  Parnell  the  bigg^t  bore  in  the  House  ?  " 

j<.— "Because  there's  a  Biggar/' 


J8Mi-Mr.Be-  Midhat  Paehii  is  improving  the  shininfj  hours  of 
^^  -Hopes  jjjg  enforced  retirement  by  studying  other  British 
institutions  than  the  hoarding  which  stands  before 
Lis  ijotel  windows,  and  obscures  the  view  of  the  river  Thames. 
He  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon,  sitting 
throughout  the  prolonged,  and  not  always  lively,  debate  on  the 
Women's  Suffrage  Bill.  To  a  gentlemanly  Turk,  it  must  have 
Wtti  an  occasion  of  especial  interest  to  hear  the  first  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  debate  whether  she,  whom  Beresford- 
Hope  more  than  once  referred  to  as  "lovely  vvornan,^'*  shonld 
bve  a  vote.  He  arrived  too  late  to  hear  Hareourt*«  somewhat 
OBneoessary  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Government  were  dealing 
^t  to  Turkey  the  same  measure  in  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal  as 
t%  meted  to  Russia,  He  also  missed  the  public  apology  and 
penaDce  of  that  amiable  and  iugenuous  young  man,  Hanbury. 
But  lie  heard  Forsyth,  who  has  got  over  the  curious  enxotion 
tlat  poBsessed  him  when  he  addressed  the  House  on  Monday 
nigbt,  and  when  his  white  neckcloth  seemed  so  tightly  tied  as 
to  throw  an  unaccustomed  guttural  tone  into  his  speech.  He 
«*id  the  mellifluous  eloquence  of  the  O'Donoghuej  the  forensic 
wmoiness  of  Hopwood ;  the  more  and  more  impressive  speech  of 
*«rttelot;  the  funereal  observations  of  Duncan  McLaren,  who 
*'*&yB  succeeds  in  throwing  an  air  of  domestic  affliction  over 
*'^.ir  subject  he  touches;  the  Union-Club  aigumentativeness  of 
«^(»ur;  the  slow  utterance  of  the  venerable  member  for  Oxford- 
*turej  and  the  chuckles  of  the  member  for  Cambridge  University 
*'  t-U  jokes  of  Beresford-Hope. 

lliear  that  Midhat  was  immensely  delighted  with  Beresfoi-d- 
"f>pe,  who,  indeed,  Ijcing  on  a  subject  which  specially  pleased 
"^)  surpassed  himself.  The  funniest  thing  I  have  heai-d  in  the 
Hoose  for  a  long  time  was  the  chuckle  with  which  he  followed 
^^^  of  his  own  witticisms*     He  had  made  a  joke,  the  House  had 
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smiledj  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  proceed.  But  BeresforJ- 
Hope  stood  silent,  holdinjj;;  himself  tightly  with  both  hands  hy 
the  eollar  of  his  coat,  and  with  his  h^  gently  reposing  on  bis 
right  shoulder.  Was  he  finished  and  about  to  sit  down  ?  Jacob 
Bright  thought  he  was,  and  prepared  to  rise.  But  stdl  Beres- 
ford- Hope  stood  in  the  same  attitude,  his  face  convulsively 
moving,  and,  as  those  who  sat  near  him  testify,  volcanic  agencies 
evidently  at  work  within  his  body.  Was  he  ill?  Would  apo- 
plexy supervene,  and  would  he,  like  an  almost  greater  statesman, 
die  on  the  Hoor  of  the  House  ? 

Matters  were  growing  alarming,  and  the  pause  awful,  when 
euddeuly  there  sounded  throughout  the  silent  chamber  a  single, 
short,  sharp  chuckle.  The  convulsive  movement  had  ceased, 
the  working  of  the  face  had  resolved  itself  into  a  broad  grin, 
and  the  House,  relieved  of  anxiety  and  immensely  tickled  at  the 
comicality  of  the  situation,  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter^  in 
which  the  grave  Turk  heartily  joined. 

Beresfoni-Hope,  thinking  that  his  audience  had  seen  the 
joke  at  last,  devoted  himself  to  a  succession  of  discharges  of 
profound  chuckles,  which  set  the  House  oif  again,  and  for  fully 
two  or  three  minutes  the  remarkable  scene  was  prolonged, 
Beresford-Hope  feeling  convinced  that  he  had  never  made  such 
a  good  joke  as  this  in  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Courtney  The  HouBO  WHS  evidently  in  for  fun,  Mid  later  in 
taikB  hJDiacif  ^Ijq  evening  it  found  its  opportunity,  and  enjoyed 
itself  to  the  fiilL  At  a  quarter-past  five,  when 
there  had  been  quite  enough  of  set  speeches  on  a  subject  with 
respect  to  which  every  one  was  agreed,  Courtney  rose,  witli  por- 
tentous notes  in  his  hand.  Courtney  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
illustrated,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  danger  which  assails  the 
wisest  men  when  they  enter  Parliament*  If  any  man  might 
be  expected  to  understand  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
know  wherein  lay  the  possibility  of  success  and  wherein  the 
certainty  of  failure,  it  is  Leonard  Courtney.  Long  before 
he  was  elected  he  was  an  hafnine  of  the  place,  his  face  and 
figure  being  as  familiar  in  the  lobbies  and  under  the  gallery 
as  those  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  It  was  his  business  to 
write  about  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  ])erfonnanee 
of  his  work  he  displayed  conspicuous  ability  and  supremely  sound 
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judgment.  Wlien  he  took  his  seat,  considerable  curiosity  was 
felt  as  to  whether  he  would  be  a  success  or  a  failure.  The  odds 
seemed  vastly  in  favour  of  the  former  result,  and  it  wtis  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  the  Radical  section  of  tlio  Opptjsition 
had  gained  in  the  new  mcmher  an  important  ally. 

Courtney  did  not  long  leave  the  House  without  an  oppor- 
timity  of  jud^ng*  of  his  capacity  and  style  as  a  Parliamentary 
speaker.  The  readiness  to  thrust  himself  into  debate  was,  in- 
deed, ominous.  But  he  met  with  a  favourable  recei»tion,  though 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  impartial  judges  was  not 
such  as  to  maintain  enthusiasm  among  his  friends.  A  somewhat 
heavy,  solemn  manner,  a  voice  which  may  not  be  said  to  be  bell- 
like in  the  clearness  of  its  intonation,  and  a  general  disposition 
rather  to  dogmatise  than  to  argue,  were  the  characteristics  at 
once  noted  i!i  the  new-comer. 

The  difference  in  point  of  view  when  a  man  is  writing  a 
leading  article  and  when  he  is  addressing  an  assembly  is  euorm- 
oaa.  But  it  was  bridged  by  Courtney^s  self-contiflenee,  and 
the  Houaej  from  the  beginning,  has  resented  the  unflattering 
mistake.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Courtney  that  he  is  self-conceited 
or  presumptuous^  as  self-conceit  anil  presumption  are  exemplified 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Jenkins.  He  knows  too  much,  and 
luBseen  too  much,  to  make  mistakes  that  are  natural  enough  in 
an  inflated  bladder  which  for  thoughts  has  dry  peas,  the  rattle 
whereof  stands  it  in  place  of  argument.  Courtney  has  even  a 
modesty  quiet  manner*  But  he  is  also  an  obstinate  man ;  and 
the  more  the  House  declines  to  he^r  him,  the  more  he  insists 
that  it  shall. 

^IHiis  disposition  was  prominently  showri  on  the  occasion 
when,  in  spite  of  opposition  coming  from  all  sitles — not  least 
from  his  own  friends — he  persisted  in  pressing  forward  his 
motion  on  the  Eastern  Question.  It  was  exemplified  to-day 
in  another  and  more  direct  shiipe,  when  he  wanted  to  make  a 
speech  and  the  House  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  when, 
angrOy  persisting^  he  literally  talked  out  the  Bill  on  which  he 
and  his  friends  earnestly  desired  to  divide.  I  have  seen  a 
man  in  a  similar  position  come  off  victorious  ;  but  Courtney, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  was  hopelessly  beaten.  There 
are  several  ways  of  getting  to  the  other  side  of  a  stone  wall 
which  bars  one's  progress.     Evidently  the  least  effective  way  is 
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to  beat  one^K  liead  ac^ainst  it.  Courtney,  at  the  outset,  lost  liis 
temper,  and  for  fully  thirty  minutes  battled  against  the  deter- 
mination of  the  House  not  to  hear  him.  Had  he  been  en- 
dowed with  a  spark  of  humoiu",  he  would  have  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  through  which  he  might  have  crept,  and  thence- 
forward might  have  proceeded  on  his  way  with  flying  colours. 

But  when  members  see  before  them  a  gentleman  who,  some 
of  them  feel,  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  castigated  them  or 
their  party  in  the  leading  columns  of  the  Times,  and  who  to 
this  speciality  adds  the  reputation  of  thinking  a  good  deal  of 
himself  and  of  his  opinions — when  they  have  at  their,  mercy 
such  an  one,  and  behold  him,  pale  with  passion,  hurriedly  mop- 
ping his  face  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  which  he  has  violently 
rolled  into  a  ball ;  when  they  see  him  gulping  down  glasses  of 
water ;  and,  aljove  all,  when  they  behold  him  raise  his  elenched 
fist  to  high  heaven,  and  shake  it,  the  while  his  lips  move  in  what 
amid  the  roar  is  dumb  show^ — on  such  occasion  the  temptation  is 
too  much  for  them,  and  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  cruel 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  with  the  same  abandon  as  their  fore- 
fathers devoted  themselves  to  the  charms  of  cock-fighting,  or  the 
delight  of  bafigering  the  l^eaver. 

*'  Mon  Bleu  I  '^  said  Alidhat  Pacha,  as  his  bright  face  and 
thickset  but  active  figure  disappeared  down  the  steps  of  the 
gallery,  "and  thia  is  the  Parliament  of  the  English  people — the 
nation  and  the  assembly  which  have  been  shocked  by  the  little 
divertissement  of  our  j^ople  in  Bulgaria  !  Talk  about  shooting, 
ear-slitting,  or  even  impalement !  I  would  rather  suffer  any  one  of 
these  inconveniences  than  have  such  a  bad  half-hour  as  ce  pauvre 
Courtve,  For  persistent,  relentless,  merciless  baiting  of  a  human 
being  I  shall,  if  you  please,  take  your  House  of  Commons  !  " 


J  line  7. -"The     Sir   W.    Edmonstonc,    better    known   as   "Tlie 
Adiiiij^,  Admiral/^    is    improving    every    day,    and    is 

rapidly  becoming  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  procedure  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  or 
the  Speaker  himself*  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  *'  Hear! 
hcar's  I "  are  monotonous.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  a 
Minister  is  speaking,  or  that  a  faithful  supporter  of  the 
Government  is  addressing  the  chair.  In  such  case  the  emphatic 
"  Hear !  hear  P'  is  aa  much  a  matter  of  course  with  the  Admiral 
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a^  the  indr.tw  tfi;>  of  hie  breath.  It  is  in  other  directions  that  his 
genius  maiiiic^ts  itself,  and  he  demonstrates  the  fact  that  a  man 
may  be  surpassingly  eloquent  without  uttering  an  articulate 
woid.  For  Paniell,  Biggar,  or  Edward  Jenkins  there  is  no 
tneraber  of  her  Majesty's  Government  who  is  so  effective  in 
reply  as  the  Admiral  unattached.  A  turn  of  his  body,  a 
particular  wave  of  bis  fan,  arc  more  expressive  than  a  full- 
fledged  speech. 

Pamell  has  come  to  watch  the  Admiral  with  the  care  with 

which  a  mariner  keeps  his  eye  on  the  weather-glass.     When  he 

KM  the  gallant  old  gentleman  thru^  both  h\9  hands  into  his 

pocketfi  and  sit  low   down    on  the  bench,   with  his  knei?3   on 

the  Treasury   bench,  he  knows    he  is   treading   on    dangerous 

ground.     When  the  Admimi  glances  at  him  with  angry  surprise 

ind  ftraightway   turns    away   his    head,    Parnell    understands 

that  a  crisis   is   approaching.      When   the  Admiral  turns  his 

bo*]y  half    round,   and   begins   fanning   himself,    Parnell   can, 

u&infrthe  word  in  a  Pju^liamentary  sense,  see  the  wliik*  breakei*^ 

imiiie<liately  under  his  bow.     When  the  Admiral  coughs — and 

what  a  volume  of  surprise,  disgust,  indignation,  doubt,  scorn, 

repfoof,  or  warning  he  can  comprise  in  a  cough  I — Parnell  furls 

his  sails  and    makes   all   taut.     When  the  Admii-al  stops  his 

fiuminj^,  and,  turning  round,  looks  fall  across  the  House  ami 

cries  "  Oh  !  "  Parnell  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  observing 

that  he  '*  will  now  conclude." 

To-night   the   Admiral   was   in    fine   trim,    full   of   infinite 

trees.     He  terrified  Whalley  to  a  degree  pitiable  to  behold, 

i*l8o  obfuscated  that  gentleman's  usually  clear  intellect  that 

Mly  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  and  so  giievously 

"ffended  the  Speaker  that  he  came  very  near  to  being  '^  named/' 

J'lneii-Driiate  Aft^^r  spending  five  hours  in  a  morning  sitting  at 
giUowB.  ^^hich  nothing  was  done,  the  House  met  at  nine 
0  clock  this  evening  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment.  There  were  not  many  members  present, 
^^  '-  (iosphere  of  the  place  seemed  impregnated  with  the 
^*  -     connected    with    the    Bubject-matter    of    Eardley 

"litnots  resolution.     At  any  time  between  nine  and  half-past 
<^l»Vfii  ho  one  would  have  been  absolutely  surprised  to  see  the 
cliijilaiii  \vaiit  across  the  floor  of  the  House  reading  the  Burial 
R 
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Service,  the  while  the  clock  in  the  Tower  tolled  dolefully.  Evei 
the  Admirjil  couched  in  a  muffled  tone,  and  his  volleys  of  *'heAi 
hear  I  **  were  attuned  to  the  sound  of  musketry  that  rolls  across 
the  mound  where  some  hero  has  been  buried.  As  for  the  speaking, 
it  was  infinitely  more  mournfully  impressive  than  one  imagines 
would  be  the  sensation  of  being  hun^.  If  a  culprit,  who  had  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  alternative  implied,  were  allowed  to  make 
a  choice  between  being  hung  straight  off  or  hearinf^  four  long 
speeches  in  succession,  the  speakers  being  Eardley  Wilmot,  Pease, 
Henry  Jackson,  and  the  Attorney-Geueralj  I  firmly  believe  he 
would  stretch  out  his  arms  towards  the  gallows,  and  ask  to  be 
taken  quickly  away. 


ftir  John  Holker. 


All  four  members  were  surpassingly  didl,  ajid 
supremely  prosy,  so  much  so  thjit  it  is  difficult  t-o 
establish  any  distinction.  Nature  has  gifted  the  Attoniey- 
General  with  a  voice  the  tone  of  which  would,  of  itself,  raise  him 
above  mediocrity.  I  think  the  most  exact  similitude  might  bf' 
conveyed  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  creaking  of  the 
cordage  in  a  ship^s  rigging  the  while  the  vessel  lies  at  anchor  in 
a  pitchy  sea.  Over  and  above  the  possession  of  this  unique 
voice,  Holker  has  a  deliberate  way  of  saying  nothing  which  is 
exceedingly  irritating  on  a  sultry  summer  night  wben  the  nerves 
are  unstrung. 


Sir  Eardley  Wll 

lUflt. 


Eardley  Wilmot,  who  always  speaks  with  tears 
in  his  voice,  and  has  a  rapid,  glib  intonation,  for 
which  there  is,  apparently,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  words,  is 
an  amiable  man,  full  of  good  intentions  and  generous  sympa- 
thies; but  not  invigorating  as  a  pubHc  speaker.  A  slight  nuance 
of  difference  in  the  heaviness  of  Pease,  as  compared  with 
h^ardley  Wilmot,  is  found  in  the  superior  aggressiveness  of  the 
latter.  Eardley  Wilmot  throws  into  his  speech  a  certain  depre- 
catory tone,  which  says  pretty  plainly- 

"I  know  I  am  not 
am  prosy.  I  do  not  think 
where  1  presided  for  twenty- two  years  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
iny  observations  were  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  deference 
by  the  ushers  and  other  ofiicials,  and  that  sometimes  when  1  have 
made  a  joke  (for  I  can  joke  if  you  only  let  me),  the  court  has 


s  pretty  plainly- —  . 

a  favourite  speaker,  and  that  you  think  ^H 
link  so  myself,     I  know  that  in  Warwick, 
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been  convulsed  with  laughter.  The  remark  applies  to  Bristol, 
where  I  was  County  Court  Judge  ;  and  at  Marylehone,  where  1 
held  tbe  same  important  office,  a  similar  state  of  things  was 
t'stttblished.  Still  you  have  a  right  to  your  own  opinion,  and  I 
cau  only  say  that  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  let  me  finish  my  speech/^ 

Mr  Peaao.  Pease  shares  Eanlley  Wilmot's  self-con\4ction  that 
what  he  has  to  say  is  very  well  worth  the  while  of 
the  House  to  hear.  But  he  carries  this  conviction  t<>  a  point 
which  precludes  admission  of  tire  possibility  that  tlie  House  may  he 
right  in  taking  a  contrary  view.  Pease  also  is  a  good  man,  and 
comes  of  a  family  which  is  a  glory  to  Durham  and  an  hon<mr  to 
England.  He  knows  this  as  well  as  1  or  any  one  else,  and  upon 
it  he  g^unda  the  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  must 
hear  him,  willy  nilly.  For  one  who,  as  Forster  would  say,  is  of 
Quaker  parentage,  Pease  even  assumes  a  bellicose  air,  when  the 
House  shows  impatience  under  his  dreary  harangues — a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  is  gtrengthcucd  and  comforted  by  George 
Balfour  and  Alderman  McArthur,  who  always  make  a  point  of 
rallying  round  Pease  when  he  turns  ujion  the  finally  rebel lioui' 
House  and  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  read  the  concluding  fiftj 
p«g«8  of  notes  of  his  sjjcech. 

a*»  Heiirj  Jack-     Henry  Jackson,  when  he  hapj>ens  to  speak  on 
""^  subjects  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  atten- 

tion, carries  more  weight  than  either  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
tAsk  of  burying  the  hapless  House  of  Commons  under  heaps 
of  Band-dried  words.  He  is  a  man  who  stands  high  in  his  pro- 
^i«n,  and  docs  not  too  often  trouble  the  House;  but  when  he 
does  he  brings  to  the  task  a  voice  which  possesses  a  singular 
<l^ity  of  somnolence,  and  a  manner  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
subdued,  yet  irresistible  grief. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  House  of  Commons 
'^  not  a  cheerful  place  to-night,  for,  in  addition  to  this  acoi- 
deatal  concurrence  of  dulness,  each  member  found  it  neceasary  t-o 
^Ife  up  a  considerable  portion  of  time  in  setting  forth  his  argu- 
^^^Uj  nging — if  the  appropriateness  of  the  simile  may  exeust^' 
*t*  unpleasantness^ — the  short  drop  in  the  process  of  concluding 
^^^  livcfc!  i>E  members. 
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Mr.  Briffht.  Bright,  wbo  ha(]  been  sitting  patiently  waiting 
for  an  opening,  did  not  find  it  till  aft4ir  midnig^ht, 
by  which  time  it  was  generally  thought  he  had  abandoned  h 
well-known  intention  to  speak.  For  some  sessions  past  he 
avoided  speaking  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  has,  indeed, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  speak  at  all.  Often  he  has  come 
down  with  the  intention  of  takin*^  part  in  a  debate,  and 
when  a  favourable  moment  arrived  has,  whilst  he  hesitated, 
allowed  it  to  pass  away*  You  have  seen  boys  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  water,  \\nth  the  palms  of  their  hands  joined,  and 
liead  bent  ready  to  plunge  in — ready  in  everything  save  the 
power  of  determination.  Thus  it  is  with  Bright  in  these  later 
days.  The  great  orator,  the  indomitable  debater,  who  in 
former  times  plunged  into  a  debate  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water, 
now  stands  ebivering  on  the  brink,  mortally  afraid  lest  when 
he  looks  towards  the  chair  he  should  catch  the  S]>eaker's  eye. 
When  he  is  once  on  his  feet  this  curious  trepidation  vanishes, 
or  is  at  least  sternly  subdued.  He  is  then  as  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed, and  apparently  as  strong  as  of  yore.  His  voice  has  lost 
its  finer  tone,  but  is  still  superb.  His  pathos  is  as  moving,  his 
iirgument  as  convincing,  as  of  old,  and  if  his  denimeiation  and 
his  personal  references  seem  occasionally  unduly  peevish,  it  is 
because  he  has  lived  his  life  in  times  when  denunciation  bad  a 
daily  new  birtli  in  continued  wrong,  and,  the  habit  remaining, 
it  is  fain  to  be  applied  to  petty  things. 

For  example,  his  lofty  scorn  and  almost  unutterable  contem 
for  Holker  in  his  capacity  as  Attorney-General,  is  one  of 
smaller  passions  of  his  Parliamentary  life.  But  there  is  so: 
thing  that  grates  on  the  senses  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
has  been  a  foremost  figiure  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
English  political  life  occupying  his  time  in  the  hopeless 
endeavour  to  scorch  an  intellectual  salamander  such  as  the 
|»resent  Attoraey-GeneraL 
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Mr.  WaiWy  on  Home  Affairs— Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  Oratory— The  Indirtfi 
BoJ^t— 8ir  George  Campbell — t?ir  Gfori^e  Balfour— Mr.  David  Dannw! — 
Mr.  Whalley  and  the  Unhappy  Nobleman— Cabinet  Pi^josions  —  '*Thn 
IHvm  Williama  "—Lord  ILirtinpton  votes  for  tho  County  FrJinehiflf  Bill— 
TIm Straight  Tip  on  the  County  Franchise  **  fc?elling  Stakes"— Sir  Cbarlea 
For^jer  in  Search  of  a  Pertitioii. 


jaii4  u.  -  Mr.  How  a  man's  career  may  be  rtiioe<l,  and  his 
l»me  Jlkiral"  prospeote  in  a  certain  direction  blightecl,  by  an 
aecideutal  success  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Waddy.  Two  or  three  sesBionfi  ago  be  bappened  to  do 
eomcthinf^  tbat  very  mucb  wanted  doino;,  and  wbicb  nobody 
«?Ue  had  shown  a  disposition  to  accomplish.  It  was  at  a  time 
wben  the  Hon.  Windbag  who  nominally  represents  Strike  was 
M  yet  unprieked.  The  House  of  Communs»  in  the  ago^regate 
Bcomful  of  the  man  and  individually  disinclineii  to  touch  him, 
W  permitted  the  Windbag:  to  swell  and  swell  till  it  Ibreatened 
to  exceed  in  bulk  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs  Catbedml.  The 
httmblest  pin,  the  cheapest  needle,  would  have  sufliced  to  make 
tbe  whole  thin^  collapse.  But  there  was  wanting  the  hand  that 
should  give  the  necessary  direction  and  propulsion.  This  hand 
^addy  supplied,  and  in  a  speech  of  native  coarseness  and 
lAysieul  vigour  which  woidd  not  have  disgraced  the  Doct4>r 
bimself  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Tichbome  trial,  he  not  only 
pricked  the  Windbag,  bat  kicked  the  empty  and  flaccid  <*aee  up 
w«l  down  the  flfK)r  of  the  House,  to  its  great  discomfiture  and 
^e  supreme  satisfaction  of  onlookers. 

Waddy  deserved  and  obtained  great  applause  for  this  service, 
w*Iwafi  temporarily  lifted  up  fmm  the  position  of  member  from 
wliose  addresseSj  as  savouring  of  an  unwholesome  mixture  of  the 
^J^^aventicle  and  the  Old  Bailey,  the  House  had  hitherto  decidetlly 
*^iik.  The  pity  of  it  has  ever  since  been  that  Waddy  wai#  not 
•wle  to  perceive  that  this  was  a  Burch  tVoccimon,  At  brief 
tnterv&lg  since  tbat  period  be  has  been  setting  himself  deliber- 
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ately  to  prick  bladders.     Like   Hudibras,  whom  in  some  otl 
resp«K;ts  he  resembles,  he  is  at  all  times  prepared  to 

•*  abandon  dwelliug, 
A&d  oyt  to  ride  H-oolondUing." 

His  sjieeinl  ]>ride  is  that  he  is  ''a  plain  common-sense  man. 
No  sentiment  for  him,  if  ymi  please  j  not  that  he  does  not 
understand  sentiment  and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
for  he  understands  everythinj^.  But  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge,  as  chemists  ascertain  the  qualities  of  noxious  and 
poisonous  dru^,  with  the  intent  that  he  might  the  better 
purvey  antidotes. 

He  brings  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  manner  of  address 
which  may  be  successful  with  a  common  jury,  but  which  gyrates 
upon  the  feeling-s  and  taste  of  the  House,  and  irritates  it  beyond 
expression.  U  is  his  special  vocation,  when  a  debate  on  a  given 
subject  is  in  progress,  to  present  himself  and  give  "  a  common- 
sense  view"  of  the  ease  under  discussion.  As  he  has  a  loud 
voice,  an  empliatic  manner,  and  a  professional  art  (much  culti- 
vated in  cases  of  breach  of  promise  or  of  assault  and  battery) 
of  accentuating;  facts  until  they  are  barely  recognised  by  the 
bewildered  person  chieily  concerned,  Wadtly  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting*  up  a  storm.  When,  as  bappened  some  nights  ago,  he 
tries  to  swim  in  the  troubled  waters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
brings  common-jury  oratory  to  bear  upn  the  Eastern  Question, 
the  effect  is  simply  ludicrous  failure,  unrelieved  even  by  the 
pleasure  of  goading  some  one  into  angry  reply. 

To-night  he  took  the  '^  filain  pei*son  '"  and  *^  common-sense  " 
view  of  the  status  of  political  prisoners,  baring  his  small  ajid 
fussy  soul  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  who  are  Christians 
rather  than  Jfethodists,  and  whose  Liberalism  is  untrammelled 
by  the  daily  habitude  of  subjecting  their  convictions  to  the  yoke 
of  a  brief.  The  eloquent  scorn  poured  out  upon  Wa<idy  by 
Joseph  Covven — a  man  not  easily  move<l  to  saying  bitter  things 
—and  the  more  otGeial  disclaimer  put  forth  from  the  fronf 
Op|x>sition  bench  by  Hibbert,  will  not  have  been  lost,  if  the] 
convince  the  member  for  Barnstaple  that  there  are  influenoee 
work  in  p<>litieal  questions  beyond  the  narrow  prejudice  whi 
plumes  itself  with  the  title  of  "  common-sense/"  and  the  offensivi 
egotism  that  would  pass  for  *^  plain  speaking, 
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Jamj   It  -  Mr.    I  wish  it  were  convenient  for  Sharman  Crawford 

us  a  little  more.  He  is  not  often 
here,  and  when  he  comes  he  generally  refrains 
from  obtruding  himself  upon  notice.  He  has,  however,  his  field- 
daj  once  a  year — if  he  can  get  it— when  he  brings  forward  a 
Bill^  generally  hut  vaguely  understood  to  be  an  amendment  on 
Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act.  A  pleasant,  quiet-loi»king  gentle- 
man, on  the  shady  side  of  sixty,  Sharmim  Crawford  endears 
himgelf  to  the  student  of  Parliamentary  manner  by  his  interest- 
tng  but  hopelessly  unavailing  struggles  to  explain  the  details  of 
lui  BOL  It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  does  not  understand 
Ifae  Bill  himself.  His  failure  lies  in  his  inability  to  make  other 
people  comprehend  it. 

He  got  the  hutt-end  of  this  afternoon  all  to  himself,  and 
Mnid  the  breathless  excitement  of  a  very  small  House  he  strug- 
gJed  with  liis  self-imposed  task.  A  peculiarity  about  Crawford 
i»jthat  the  consciousness  that  certain  words  which  may  present 
themselves  to  him  do  not  convey  the  desired  expression  is  no 
obstacle  to  their  use.  He  begins  a  sentence,  the  end  and  object 
of  wbich  are  perfec^tly  clear  to  him  at  the  outset.  But  as  he 
pfooeeds  the  difficulties  thicken,  his  meaning  becomes  an  ignis 
futum,  and  he  stumbles  along,  gallantly  persisting  in  keeping 
up  a  show  of  locomotion,  although  the  fact  that  he  is  no  nearer 
the  desired  end  is  painfully  apparent,  not  less  to  him  than  to 
hi«  audience. 

I  took  down  just  now  a  verbatim  note  of  one  or  two  of 
Ciawford's  sentences,  which,  apart  from  the  special  interest  of 
the  case,  have  their  value  as  indicating  the  kind  of  literature  the 
official  reporter  might  produce. 

*'Itis  80  strong  upon  that  in  favour  of  the  principle  that  I 
adfooite,''  said  Crawford,  "  that  I  could  not  help  bringing  it 
before  the  House,  though  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  hostility 
*liich  may  not  he  so.'' 

This  passage  referred  to  a  synopsis  of  the  bearings  of  his  Bill 
wMch  liad  appeared  in  the  Standard,  which  Sharman  Crawford, 
hopelessly  floundering  in  a  sea  of  words,  gratefully  produced  and 
f*^  t^v  the  House,  "  because/'  as  he  said,  '^  it  is  so  plain." 

**  Sir/'  he  continued,  taking  a  fresh  start,  **"  this  is  a  question, 
k^iB,  perhaps,  a  question  in  ri'fcrcjicc  to  this  Ulster  custom,  and 
those  others  which  is  more  diffieulfc,  and  not  easy  to  be  understood 
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by  persons  who  do  not  iinderstaud  what  the  eustom  means,  or 
would  have  boeu  in  former  ag-cs/' 

''The  difference  between  the  English  tenants  and  Irish  tenants/' 
he  continued,  coming  to  the  point,  "  to  a  very  great  extent  is 
this :  that  nearly  al!  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants 
in  Irelandj  the  improvements  which  in  Ireland  by  the  landlord, 
consequently  the  tenants  will  and  must  expect  they  will  have 
some  security  for  the  laying  out  of  the  capital,  which  is  all 
they  have  to  look  to  now  or  then.  And  so  the  landlord,  as 
compared  with  the  tenant  as  against  the  landlord,  the  tenant 
is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  landlord  with  respect  to 
improvements/^ 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this,  and  Cavendish  Bentinck, 
standing  in  his  favourite  attitude  near  the  Speaker's  chair,  evi- 
dently was  much  moved  by  the  argument.  It  only  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  is  the  prejudice  of  a  Saxon  Parliament  against  all 
that  concerns  Ireland,  that  three  minutes  being  left  for  debate 
after  Crawford  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
Plunket  had  moved  its  rejection,  the  measure  was  talked  out  by 
the  inoffensive-looking  but  really  iniquitous  Goldney. 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  shocked  O'Connor  Power  was  at 
this,  how  pale  Parnell  grew  with  righteous  wrath,  and  how  ob- 
viously Biggar  came  to  the  conclusion  that  further  dealings  with 
an  assembly  like  this  was  little  short  of  criminal. 

Nothing  offends  the  sensibility  of  an  Irish  member  so  much 
as  the  cowaitlly  act  of  declining  to  meet  a  question  on  a 
plain  issue,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  dubious  device  of  talking 
it  out. 


June   l^.  —  The 
Indian  Budget 


Hearing  that  the  Indian  Budget  was  the  eh 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-nigh 
knowing  that  India  is  regarded  as  the  most  precious  jewel  in  the 
British  crown,  and  having  heard  something  of  the  outburst  of  in- 
dignation which  followed  upon  a  foolish  expression,  indicating 
mental  equanimity  in  view  of  a  contingent  |)erishing  of  India, 
Synd  Yakwob  Khan  Tora  donned  his  pink  silk  bed-quilt  this  after- 
noon, and  hastened  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Having 
been  some  weeks  in  London,  and  having  grown  accustomed  to  the 
excitement  which  swells  in  the  popular  and  oilicial  mind  in  vie 
of  any  great  event^ — such,  for  example,  as  that  which  took  pla 
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to-dajj  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  a  training  ship  on  the 
Thames — the  Ambasstwlor  of  the  great  potentate  of  Kashgaria 
wa«  uneasy  at  the  dalliance  of  his  guide. 

"  We  ehall  be  lat-e/'  be  said,  in  the  language  of  his  country ; 
"we  shall  never  get  in.  111  ere  will  be  crowds  round  the  House. 
Your  polieemen  will  be  drawn  up  in  line  to  sectire  an  entrance  for 
the  Members  of  Parliamentj  as  I  have  read  was  necessary  when 
the  great  Kenealy  made  a  speech  on  the  question  of  Tiehborne. 
Every  Beat  in  the  House  will  he  occupied,  from  t^oor  to  topmost 
wsat  in  the  gallery,  and  when  my  master,  Yakooh  Beg,  asks  me 
to  tell  him  how  the  British  House  of  Commons  dealt  with  the 
aflairB  of  India,  I  shall  have  to  say  that  I  could  not  get  into  the 
House,  and  that  I  know  no  more  tlian  what  I  shall  read  in  the 
newspapers/^ 

And  Synd  Yakwob  Khan  Tora  hitched  his  bedgown  about 
hit  colossal  person,  and  strotle  mightily  up  and  down  his 
^tment. 


Sir Otof^  Camp-  When  the  Envoy  entered  the  House  George 
Campbell  was  on  his  feetj  and  had  been  in  that 
|io«iHon  for  three-t[uarters  of  an  hour.  He  followed  George 
Hamilton,  who  had  gradually  worn  out  his  voice  in  the  course  of 
A  ipeifch  of  upwards  of  an  hour^a  duration,  and  had  scarcely 
trtsith  left  wherewith  to  fulminate  his  peroration.  There  were 
at  the  moment  exactly  seven  members  representiug  the  numbers 
•fld  the  majesty  of  the  House.  George  Hamilton,  with  his  hat 
puflbed  back  on  his  forehead,  was  pensively  contemplating  the 
^Mte  gaiters  that  cover  his  weli-polished  boots,  and  communing 
with  himself  as  to  whether  he  had  better  go  to  dinner  whilst 
George  Campbell  was  speaking  or  when  Smollett  rose.  Just 
^Hind  him  sat  the  Admiral,  with  arms  folded  and  head  bent 
<lown,  curiously  quiet  and  subdued.  He  had  started  heartily 
'fiiough  with  George  Hamilton^  cheering  him  from  Calcutta  to 

^mlmy.     But  he  had  broken  down  when  the  noble  lord  went 
the  question  of  accounts,  and  having   been  fixed  with   a 

'pefcilious  stare  when  he  called  *'  hear,  hear  I  "  in  the  wrong 
place,  he  had  suddenly  subsided,  and  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
''«^  a  clock  run  down. 

Abive  the  gangway  the  Admiral  represented  the  full  talc  of 
^^  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative  Party.     Below  the  gangway 
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on  the  same  side  the  prospect  was  just  twice  as  ini?piritmg,  there 
being  two  members  present,  Smollett  and  Arthur  Balfour.  Half 
an  hour  earlier^  Smollett,  noticing  Bigns  of  hnskiness  in  George 
Campbell's  voicCj  had  hastily  gone  out  and  fetched  himself 
a  glass  of  water,  ready  t-o  refresh  himself  when  his  time  came  to 
sfjeak.  But  Greorgc  plorlded  gallantly  along,  and  Smollett, 
nervously  sipping  at  the  water,  had  by  this  time  left  himself 
only  about  three  spoonsful,  which  he  judiciously  put  bcyoni 
reach  of  his  arm.  The  position  \vas  an  awkward  one,  for  he 
(*ould  not  leave  the  House  for  a  fresh  supply  without  running  the 
risk  of  losing  his  chance  by  George  Campbell's  suddenly  sub- 
siding, andj  being  the  sole  tenant  of  the  upper  range  of  bench 
he  could  not  impress  into  his  service  a  friendly  member. 

Balfour  sat  on  the  lower  bench,  gracefully  reclining  upon 
the  seat  usually  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  his  affectionate 
friend  and  gesticulatory  mentor,  Bercsford  Hope.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  House  the  front  row  of  benches  would  have  been 
empty  but  for  the  presence  of  Fawcctt,  who  sat  patiently  in 
his  familiar  corner,  with  head  resting  on  his  hand.  On  the 
bench  behind  there  wajs  no  one.  But,  following  up  the 
above  the  gangway,  the  eye  of  the  Envoy  of  Kashgar  r 
with  a  gleam  of  recognition  upon  the  figure  of  George  Balfour, 
who,  with  arms  folded  and  knees  uplifted,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  rest  upon  the  back  of  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  sat  just  below  George  Campbell,  so  that  not  a  word 
of  his  concise  speech,  not  a  note  of  his  melodious  voice,  shoold 
escape  him. 
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George   Campbell   is   to   George    Balfour   what 
Hector  was   to  the   Trojans,   or  Achilles    to  the 
Greeks.     The  storm  of  Parliamentary  contumely  and  scorn  has 
passed  over  George  Balfour,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  has 
laid   him   low.     Long  he  stood  and  braved  the  tempest,  witL^J 
growing  furrows  on  his  brow,  fresh  depths  of  pleading  in  hi^H 
eyes,  and  new  notes  of  plaintiyeness  in  his  voice.     But  in  the  end 
it  was  too  much  for  him.     It  broke  his  spirit  and  soured  his  life,, 
and  though,  even  yet,  he  has  not  given  up  his  passion  for  makinj 
speeches,  he  is  content  humbly  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye  in  mid- 
dinner  hour,  and  is  glad  if  he  may  rattle  out  a  few  thouaandl 
words,  even  though  there  be  none  to  hear.     George  Campbellj 
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however,  though  temporarily  floored  by  the  preat  storm  that 
bnwt  forth  when  he  made  his  ill-judged  reference  to  a  fallen  man, 
stiU  stands  erect  and  deHes  the  tempest.  George  Balfour  would 
if  he  couUL  But  thin^  being  as  they  are,  he  is  content  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  spare  figure  of  his  harder  brother  in 
affliction,  and  to  bleat  commendatary  "  hear,  hears  I  "  when  Sir 
George  of  Edenwood  remorselessly  talks  for  an  hour  at  a  time  to 
ui  empty,  or,  if  full,  a  restive  House, 

On  the  same  bench  as  George  Campbell  is  Ijaing,  who,  it  is 
too  evident,  has  also  a  speech  ready.  Behind  these  there  is 
nothing  but  empty  seats  and  the  bare  walls. 


MrDtridDaviea^   Below  the  gangway,  two  seats  behind  Fawcett, 
elta  in   elegant   attitude,    and    what    Gladstone 

lid  ^all  West-end  attire,  David  Davies,  the  member  for 
in.  What  attraction  the  debate  has  for  him  it  would 
^  hard  to  determine.  India  is  not  a  place  the  chief  spe- 
ciality of  which  is  its  possession  of  working  men,  and  it  is 
working  men  that  form  the  strung  points  in  Davies'  Parlia- 
menlary  oratory, 

''I  have  been  a  working  man  myself,  Mr.  Speaker/'  he 
W  often  told  us,  with  his  line  South  Wales  accent,  ''  and  now 
I  employ  a  good  many  men,  and  pay  more  in  wages  in  a  week 
tfciii  some  of  you  would  think.'' 

Bavieg'  early  Parliamentary  life  was  much  chequered  by 
inflicts  with  the  attendants  in  the  lobby.  There  are  a  good 
niany  of  them  there,  and  it  took  him  some  weeks  to  convince 
tlitm  individually  that  he  was  not  the  carpenter  come  to  ease 
a  door  or  nail  down  the  matting,  Davies  was  never  offended 
*t  this  mistake,  only  feeling  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  explain  it  to  so  many.  All  that  has  passed  now,  and  he 
ts  known,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  as  one  of  its  most 
nfl«)dest  and  most  genuine  members,  who  never  speaks  on  a 
*«V'ct  with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  who 
^ver  sits  down  without  having  first  imparted  to  the  House 
*^»me  shrewd  observation  or  some  humorous  notion.  One  night 
^«ry recently,  when  the  flouse  had  been  wasting  its  time  for  hours 
over  a  discussion  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  occupying  itself  with  senti- 
roenially  inquiring  as  to  ivhat  measure  of  tenderness  was  u 
pn»)ner*8  due,  Davies  brought  it  back  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
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true  state  of  affairs  by  reminding"  it  that  "  nobody  need  go  to 
prison  unless  he  liked,  and  that  nobody  wanted  to  have  people  in 
prison;  but  if  some  people  would  go  there,  they  must  not  be  too 
nice  about  the  treatment  they  receive/' 

This  is  what  the  Envoy  from  far-off  Kashgaria  saw  to-nigbk 
when  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  India  was  under  discnsaoHit 
discussion  presently  threatened  with  a  sudden  conclusion  by  tlie 
House  being  counted  out.  But  ere  this  happened  the  Envoy  bai 
left,  his  mind  flooded  with  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of  Britii^ 
interest  in  India. 

June  16.  —  Mr.  A  curious  table  might  be  formed  of  the  varying 
S^Lia""*  phases  by  which  Whalley  has,  during  his  Parlii- 
Nobteman.  mentary  career,  referred  to  *'  the  unhappy  noble- 

man/' Early  in  the  course  of  his  championsh^ 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  him  "Sir  Roger.'^  The  Hoo« 
would  not  stand  that,  and  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  sped^ 
at  all,  Whalley  was  fain  to  change  it,  and  to  call  him  ^'tk 
prisoner  at  Dartmoor.''  There  was  also  an  epoch  when  be 
loftily  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  convict  known  as  Arthur  Orfcon." 
At  present  his  habitude  is  to  refer  to  him  as  "  a  certua 
prisoner."  In  the  same  way  Whalley  avoids  direct  referenee 
to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  is  content  to  indicate  as  a  ''foreigi 
influence." 

June  i9.-cabinet    Gladstone  has  taken  steps  publicly  to  contradict 
pensions.  ^^  report  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  d 

£2,000  a  year.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Cabinet  pensioi* 
There  are  only  four  of  them,  and  they  are  now  held  by  Beacon*" 
field,  Walpole,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Milner  Gibson.  ^ 
qualification  for  the  pension  is  a  declaration  that  the  recipient  M 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  «B 
ex-Minister  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  award  rests  with  the  Miniaby 
in  power  when  one  of  the  pensions  becomes  vacant.  It  * 
happens  just  now  that  two  are  held  by  Liberals  and  two  by  Coo* 
servatives.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  to 
avoid  misconception,  that  Beacon sfield  does  not  draw  his  pension, 
it  becoming  merged  in  the  salary  when  the  pensioner  takes  offi** 
So  that  really  only  three  now  draw  the  pensions— two  Liberal* 
and  one  Conservative. 
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lime    20.- 
UaiDB.'" 


AVil- 


Like  each  of  his  six  brothers  and  his  uncle_,  the 
member  for  Malton_,  the  Liberal  candidate  for 
Hunts,  is  a  William  as  well  as  a  Fitzwiliiam. 
Another  cherished  family  appellation  is  that  of  Mary,  the  five 
sisters  of  the  former  representative  of  Wicklow  possessing  it  aa  a 
&eeond  name.  ''And  how  are  the  Divine  Williams ?^^  the  late 
Disraeli  used  to  ask  Earl  Fitzwilham  when  he  met  him.  Since  he 
has  himself  become  a  peer  Lord  Beaconsfieid  feels  that  nobility  is 
not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  low  jesting.  But  he  must  have  his 
joke,  and  it  now  takes  the  milder  form  of  the  assertion  that  the 
noble  family  of  FitzwiJliams  is  so  enthusiastically  Protestant 
that  they  would  perpetuate  at  the  baptismal  font  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary. 


June  29.  —  Lord 
Hart  ing^ton 
votes  for  the 
County  Fran- 
chi»GBilL 


There  were  very  few  questions  on  the  paper^  and 
as  early  as  half-past  four  Trevelyan  found  an 
opportunity  of  moving  his  resolutions.  The 
first  declared  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a 
uniform  Parliamentaiy  franchise  for  borough  and  county 
constituencies.  The  second  affii-med  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  redistribute  political  power  and  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
representation  of  the  opinion  of  the  electoral  body.  Referring 
to  the  familiar  character  of  the  resolution,  which  has  assumed 
the  position  of  an  annual  motion,  Trevelyan  declared  that  so 
long  as  grievances  which  more  or  less  affect  three- fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  remain  undenied  and  un- 
redressed, there  would  be  always  found  men  who  were  not 
to  be  deterred  from  reintroducing  the  subject  by  fear  of  being 
considered  tiresome. 

Dilke  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  second  resolution, 
which  he  suppoited  by  the  citation  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting statistics  showing  how  greatly  needed  is  the  proposed 
reform.  Smollett,  in  opposing  the  resolutions,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  a  short  dissertation  on  what  he  described 
as  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  declaring  on  the  whole  a  pre- 
ference for  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he  had,  he  said,  so  much 
similarity  of  feeling  that  he  liked  to  treat  the  Constitution  to 
homceopathic  doses  of  reform,  avoiding  drastic  purgatives. 
The  debate  was  continued  by  Stansfeld.  Up  to  this  time  the 
House  had    been  pretty  fullj  both  the  front  benches   holding 
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true  state  of  affairs  by  remiudiDir  it  tlmt  "  nobody  need  go  to 
prison  unless  he  liked,  and  that  nobody  wanted  to  have  people  in 
prison ;  but  if  some  people  would  go  there,  they  must  not  be  too 
nice  about  the  treatment  they  receive/* 

This  is  what  the  Envoy  from  far-off  Kashgfaria  saw  to-night 
when  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  India  was  under  discassion,  a 
discussion  presently  threatened  with  a  sudden  conclusion  by  the 
House  being  counted  out.  But  ere  this  happened  the  Envoy  had 
left.,  his  mind  Hooded  with  a  new  light  on  the  subject  of  British 
interest  in  India. 

June  !«.  —  Mr.  A  curious  table  miorht  be  formed  of  the  varying 
Se^^^nha*^"^  phases  by  whicli  Whalley  has,  during  his  Pajrlia- 
Nobienian.  mentary  career,  referred  to  "  the  unhappy  noble- 

man/* Early  in  the  course  of  his  championship 
he  was  accustomed  to  call  him  "  Sir  Roger/'  The  House 
would  not  stand  that,  and  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
at  all,  Whalley  was  fain  to  change  it,  and  to  call  him  **  the 
prisoner  at  Dartmoor/^  There  was  also  an  epoch  when  he 
loftily  alluded  to  him  as  "  the  convict  known  as  Arthur  Orton/' 
At  present  his  habitude  is  to  refer  to  Mm  as  "a  certain 
prisoner/'  In  the  same  way  Whalley  avoids  direct  reference 
to  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  is  content  to  indicate  as  a  ''  foreign 
influence/* 

June  la-cabinet    Gladstone  has  taken  steps  publicly  to  contradict 
poDsiona.  ^^^  report  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of 

J^2,()00  a  year.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Cabinet  pensions. 
There  are  only  four  of  them,  and  they  are  now  held  by  Beaeons- 
fleld,  Waljwle,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Milner  Gibson.  The 
qualification  for  the  |)ension  is  a  declaration  that  the  recipient  is 
otherwise  unable  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  an 
ex-Minister  of  the  Crow^n ;  jind  the  award  rests  with  the  Ministry 
in  power  when  one  of  the  pensions  becomes  vacant.  It  so 
happens  Just  now  that  two  are  held  by  Liberals  and  two  by  Con- 
servatives. Perhaps,  howevcrj  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain^  to 
avoid  misconceptionj  that  Beaconsfiehl  does  not  draw  his  pension, 
it  becoming  merged  in  the  salary  when  the  pensioner  takes  office. 
So  that  really  only  three  now  di-aw  the  pensions — two  Liberals 
and  one  Conservative- 
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Jobs  a.-''Tb€  Like  each  of  his  six  brothers  and  his  uncle,  the 
DTriae  mi-  member  for  Malton,  the  Lilieral  candidate  for 
Hunts,  18  a  William  as  well  as  a  Fitzwilliam. 
Another  cherished  f:iinily  appellation  is  that  of  Mary,  the  five 
sistefg  of  the  former  representative  of  Wicklow  possessing^  it  as  a 
second  nanne.  "  Aod  how  are  the  Divine  WiUiams  ?  ^'  the  late 
Dimeh  used  to  ask  Earl  Fitzwilliam  when  he  met  him.  Since  he 
his  himself  become  a  j)eer  Lord  Beaeonsficld  feels  that  nubility  is 
not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  low  jesting'.  But  he  must  have  his 
joke,  and  it  now  takes  the  milder  form  of  the  assertion  that  the 
ffloble  family  of  Fitzwilliams  is  so  enthusiastically  Protestant 
that  they  would  perpetuate  at  the  baptismal  font  the  reign  of 
Wflliam  and  Mary. 


Jbk  Sl  -^  Loni  There  were  very  few  questions  on  the  paper,  and 
mi*  to?*ijie  ^  early  ae  half- past  four  Trevelyan  found  an 
Cvmj  Fran-  opportunity  of  moving  his  resolutions.  The 
first  declared  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  a 
uniform  Parliamentary  franchise  for  borough  and  county 
ft'nstitiiencies.  The  second  affirmed  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  redistribute  political  jKiwer  and  to  obtain  a  more  complete 
wpPoaentation  of  the  opinion  of  the  electoral  body.  Referring 
to  the  familiar  character  of  the  resolution,  which  has  assumed 
the  position  of  an  annual  motion^  Trevelyan  declared  that  so 
long  as  grievances  which  more  or  less  affect  three-lifths  of  the 
pofrtilation  of  the  United  Kingdom  remain  undenied  and  un- 
redressed, there  would  be  always  found  men  %vho  were  not 
to  be  deterred  from  reintroducing  the  subject  by  fear  of  being 
«)ii8idered  tiresome, 

Dilkc  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  second  resolution, 
^hiuh  he  supportcni  by  tlie  citation  of  a  large  number  of  in- 
teresting statistics  showing  how  greatly  needed  is  the  proposed 
'^orm.  Smollett,  in  opposing  the  resolutions,  took  tlic  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  a  short  dissertation  on  what  he  described 
ions  of  the  Liberal  party,  declaring  on  the  whole  a  pre- 
for  the  Whigs,  with  whom  he  had,  he  said,  so  much 
sunilftrity  of  feeling  that  he  liked  to  treat  the  Constitution  to 
h'JUUpopathic  doses  of  reform,  avoiding  drastic  purgatives. 
^^  deljate  was  continued  by  Stansfeld.  Up  to  this  time  the 
WooBe  had    been  pretty  full,  both  the  front  benches   holding 
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their  full  complement,  a  notable  absentee  being  Gladstone;  bat 
at  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour  the  House  rapidly  thinned, 
and  shortly  before  eight  o'clock,  Gladstone,  standing  in  the 
gallery,  and  surveying  the  House,  beheld  Goldney  addressiDg 
fourteen  members. 

Two  hours  later  the  House  filled  again,  and  Goschen^  rising 
at  eleven  o'clock,  had  a  full  audience.  In  an  animated  speech, 
much  cheered  from  the  Conservative  benches,  he,  "believiiig 
that  the  phase  which  the  question  had  reached  made  reticence 
unpatriotic,''  declared  against  the  resolution.  After  a  msddai 
speech  from  O'Donnell,  and  a  criticism  of  Goschen's  speech  bf 
Mundella,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  with  Goschen 
in  the  principle  he  had  laid  down,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  speak  out  on  this  question.  Thus  regarding  his  dutj, 
Northcote,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said, "  We 
are  unable  to  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  resolutions; 
on  the  contrary,  we  deny  their  reasonableness  or  their  truth." 
This,  he  added,  amid*  Ministerial  cheers,  is  not  the  time  to  he 
entering  upon  great  Constitutional  changes.  To  accept  the 
resolutions  would  be  to  embark  without  a  chart  upon  a  great, « 
wide,  and  a  strong  sea. 

Hartington,  rising  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  was 
received  with  loud  cheers  from  the  Liberal  benches,  the 
applause  being  renewed  and  prolonged  when  he  declared  hii 
intention  of  departing  from  the  course  he  had  hitherto  takei 
and  of  voting  for  the  resolutions.  At  one  o'clock  the  Hoose 
divided  on  the  first  resolution,  which  was  rejected  by  276  to 
220.  The  Opposition  in  a  body  voted  in  the  aflRrmative.  Lowe 
and  Goschen  voted  with  the  minority.  The  second  resolution 
was  not  put. 

The  straight  Up    Sir   Wilfrid    Lawson    has    been    dropping  vo^^ 

??JfchiS''sIf    P^^^^'y  ^^^^^•.    "^^  following  verses  from  his 
ling  stakes."        pen   are   making  the  round  of  the   House  to- 
night : — 

"  Let  them  in,"  cried  George  Trevelyan, 
"  There  are  just  ahout  a  million ;  ** 
"  Never  !  never  I  keep  them  out," 
Answered  Smollett  with  a  shout ; 
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I,  the  syllogistic, 
Made  a  speech  quite  Communistic ; 
Like  a  storm  upon  the  ocean 
Raged  the  furious  foaming  Goschen  ; 

Northcote,  puzzled  what  to  do, 
Held  the  balance  pretty  true ; 
Hartington,  arrived  from  dinner, 
"i/bkde  a  bet "  he^d  name  the  winner.** 

Load  we  cheered  his  bold  decision, 
And  we  took  a  great  division. 
And,  although  we  lost  that  heat, 
Were  not  very  badly  boat. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning, 
And  we're  sure  to  end  by  winning ; 
For  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  got 
In  his  stalls  a  curious  lot. 

Some,  no  doubt,  are  steeds  of  mark ; 
Some  are  "  screws,**  but  some  are  "  dark.' 
Still,  I  know  a  thing  or  two, 
Which  I  prophesy  *11  come  true. 

Mark  my  words,  and  note  the  dodge, 
Dtery  means  to  win  with  *'  Hodge" 
When  all's  ripe,  beyond  a  doubt, 
'*  The  Stable  **  mean  to  bring  him  out. 

And  send  him  spinning  o'er  the  course 
Beating  every  other  horse, 
Carrying  the  Tory  "  tin,'* 
"  Meant  *'  for  mischief,  backed  to  win. 

Beating  every  Liberal  hobby 
That  e'er  cantered  through  the  Lobby, 
Backed  by  Northcote,  Ilardy,  Hunt, 
Tories  of  the  very  front ; 

Backed  by  Manners,  Beach,  and  Cross, 
Firm  believers  in  the  "  hoes  " ; 
Backed  by  Holker  and  by  Gilhrd 
(Sorely  they  have  never  differed) 
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And — my  news  is  quite  authentic — 
Backed  by  Adderley  and  Bentinck ! 
Backf^d  hy  '*  educated  *'  Torica— 
Those  in  whom  the  Premier  glories. 

At  least  I  menn,  by  every  otle 
Who  viui  **  get  hifl  money  on." 
Our's  the  duly  to  defeat  them, 
Our'a  the  mlsdion  hij^h  to  beat  them ; 

Prompt  and  bold  mngt  he  oar  action 
To  outwit  the  dangerous  faction ; 
We  must  send  to  *'  Hodge's  "  stahle 
Some  one  strong,  and  hold,  and  able. 

Some  one  in  the  c&nsB  who^a  hearty, 
To  steal  him  for  the  Liberal  Party. 
Noble  sportamen,  now's  the  minnlQ, 
If  you're  anxious  to  be  in  it. 

Make  your  beta,  your  money  lodge, 
Lay  your  5  to  I  on  Hodge, 


July  2.-SirCha«. 
Fo  rater  in  search 
of  a  petition. 


With  the  thermometer  at  80  degfrees  in 
shade,  with  the  hrownino^  earth  gasping  for 
rain,  and  with  the  pavements  g-Iowing  in  the  sun, 
Sir  Charles  Forster  ig  something;  to  be  thankful  for.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  Christopher  Sykes  is  not  to  be  despised,  aS| 
arrayed  in  dove-coloured  elothing",  he  passes  alon^  the  corridors^ 
or  stands  at  the  Bar  and  surveys  the  House.  Rej^rded  from  a 
distance,  when  the  sun  is  shinini^  upon  him,  Sykes  conveys 
the  g^eneral  impression  that  he  is  a  fljjg  of  truce.  Monk,  in  bis 
celebrated  dusty  suit — which,  through  several  sessions,  the 
House  has  been  accustomed  to  behold  about  Midsummer — spoils 
tlie  genemlly  pleasing  eileet  by  his  similitude  to  a  miller  who 
has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  a  consignment  of  grain.  Moreovi 
one  gets  tired  of  seeing  the  same  suit  *:essioo  after  sessioi 
Such  is  the  passion  for  variety  implanted  in  the  human  bi 
that  there  came  a  time  (it  was  at  the  close  o£  a  decade)  when 
even  Lowe's  Inverness  wrapper  became  a  weariness  to  the  e 
and  a  <lolour  to  the  souL 


Wh(^j 
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Charles  Forster  has  the  advantage  over  others,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  Dot  awing  to  the  tailor's  art  or  tastes  that  he  bears  aluucr 
with  him  the  gift  of  mitigating  the  climatic  oppres&ion.  To 
Me  him  moving  about  the  Houst^,  in  the  hjhby,  or  down  the 
corridorsj  with  hat  in  hiind,  a  flush  on  his  brow,  and  a  gentle 
but  regular  cadence  of  puffing  going  on,  ie  much  better  than 
iced  claret  or  a  squeezed  lemon.  The  calamities  of  our  friends 
ilways  have  a  soothing  effect  on  our  minds,  and  to  bohoUl 
Forster  bo  uncompromisingly  hot  suggests  that,  after  all,  the 
heat  is  for  us  not  really  so  unbearable  as  we  thought  it  was 
before  we  met  him. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  good  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  summer  mouths  he  is 
^Qstomed  to  perambulate  the  precincts  of  the  Plouse  with  his 
hat  ia  Lis  hand.  On  a  bleak  day  of  February  I  have  met  him 
mooning  across  the  octagon  hall,  always  with  his  hat  iu.  his 
hand,  and  that  curious  expression  on  his  face  which  suggests 
k^t  he  has  lost  half  a  sovereign,  and  is  retracing  his  steps  in 
iearch  of  it. 

What  he  passes  his  life  in  looking  for  nohody  knows,  though 
the  generally  accepted  belief  is,  that  many  years  ago  he  lost  a 
p^tition^  and  feeling  deeply  how  essential  to  the  miiintenance  of 
the  British  Empire  is  the  due  assortment  and  record  of  petitions 
wceived  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  ever  since  been  look- 
ing out  for  the  missing  document.  Lowe,  wlio  is  of  un  irritable 
turn  of  mind,  and  gets  unreasonably  annoyed  when  Sir  Charles 
p^  jKjttering  about  the  front  Opposition  bench,  says  he  is  none 
^ther  than  the  \Vaudeiiug  Jew,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to 
foam  restJessly  up  and  down,  treading  on  people's  toes,  upsetting 
cberiihed  glasses  of  water,  and  driving  half-mad  members  who 
^^t  to  get  a  little  quiet  sleep  after  dinner.  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  amiable  baronet,  whom 

rbody  likes,  spends  a  good  many  hours  of  the  Parliamentary 

m  in  perambulation* 

Ou  Tuesday  night,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Paterson  case 
"^  ou,  Sir  Charles  had  a  very  bad  attack,  and  nearly  drew  upon 
him*t;lf  the  rebuke  of  the  Speaker.  He  came  in  about  ten 
^ch»ck,  his  dress  indicating  that  he  had  been  out  to  dinner. 
Standing  at  the  Bar  for  some  minutes,  he  looked  vaguely  round 
in  search  of  the  [petition*     Not  finding  it  (loating  in  the  air,  he 
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strolled  down  tlie  House  and  seated  himself  on  the  etep?^  of  the 
gangway  by  the  Treasury  bench,  at  the  end  nf  which  Sir 
James  Elphinstone  was  slumberiDg.  Probably  "from  informa- 
tion received/^  Sir  Charles  snspected  that  the  petition  had 
been  deposited  under  the  Treasury  bench,  behind  the  screen  of 
legs  provided  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  A  long  and  careful 
scrutiny  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and,  risingj  he  dejectedly 
crossed  the  House  and  sat  next  to  Rfibert  Anstruther,  evidently 
attracted  by  a  bundle  of  papers  projecting  from  that  gentle- 
man^s  coat-tail  pocket,  and,  to  a  mind  not  engrossed  by  a  single 
objectj  fearfully  suggestive  of  a  collection  of  prepared  jokes 
presently  to  he  tired  off  at  a  suffering'  House. 

Having  convinced  himself  that  even  this  was  not  the  missing 
document,  he  next,  with  face  full  of  anxious  thought,  moved 
down  to  the  table,  and  began  diligently  searching  among  the 
papers  laid  thereon.  He  stood  there  for  fully  three  minutes* 
and  was  so  engrossed  in  the  search  that,  though  few  men  are 
better  acf[iiainted  with  the  etiquette  of  the  House,  be  braved 
the  rule  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  for  two  Members  to 
be  on  their  feet  at  the  same  time.  Again  disappointed^  he 
disappeared  behind  the  Speaker's  ehair,  and,  when  e^'erybody 
thought  he  had  gone,  suddenly  he  was  found  standing  at  the 
Bar  precisely  in  the  same  attitude  he  had  presented  himself 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  earher,  and  still  looking  vaguely  round 
for  the  petition. 

He  had  simply  been  for  a  walk  round  the  corridor  with  the 
iinknown  something  on  his  mind  and  nothing  whatever  on 
his  head^  and  only  a  fresh  wrinkle  on  his  brow,  a  sadder  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  indicated  how  deeply  he  felt  the  renewed 
flisappointment. 
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M^-Slr  Wii'  Harcourt  politically  is  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Time 
mJt^ltmd^  was  when  he  filled  a  eonsiderahle  figure^  not  only 
in  his  own  eKtimation  (that  is  a  condition  of 
affikirs  which  probably  remains  uudisturbed),  but  in  the  e^timsi- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  the  period  when  he  sat 
Wow  the  gangway,  and  used,  with  nire  imprtiality,  to  twit 
Diaraeli  or  thwart  Gladstone.  As  a  lawyer  deeply  versed  in 
Constitutions,  and  specially  quitliiied  to  direct  Senates,  ht^ 
uccasiijnallv  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  orations  on  important 
topit^'j  in  the  course  of  which  he  put  evGrylxxly  right  and  settled 
everything  generally.  These  efforts  were,  however,  his  failures. 
He  vns  best  at  skirmishing  attaeks,  and,  standing  on  that 
pWiperous  borderland  between  two  eonteuding  factions— a 
piJsitioQ  which  doubles  a  man's  power  by  giving  hira  an 
^opportunity  of  striking  out  indifferently  right  or  left— the  late 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  distinguished  himself,  and  was  always  a 
welcome  interloper  in  more  serious  debate.  He  had  sat  long 
attbefeet  of  the  Gamaliel  who  is  now  sunk  in  tlie  obHcurity  of 
tilt  House  of  Lords,  and  had  learned  a  great  many  of  his  tricks 
of  tnaaner  and  of  speech.  The  best  proof  of  his  success  is  found 
'Ji  tbe  fact  that  he  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  invited  by  Glad- 
•'Wte  to  step  across  the  gangway  and  take  his  seat  on  the 
^reasary  Ijeneh. 

The  bait  was  a  tempting  one,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  was 
^^t  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  swallowing  it.  But  it  has 
Pfoved  as  fatal  to  him  as  the  bit  of  s^irlet  cloth  sometimes 
P^^ea  to  the  insatiable  cod.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  become 
Solicitor-General,  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  influence  in  the 
s2 
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Hcii25»e  of  C-ommons  that  Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt,  plain  member  for 
Oxford,  was  accustomed  to  wield.  The  Treasury  bench  is  the 
irrave  of  manr  Parliamentaiy  reputations.  Men  who,  speabng 
from  lielc'W  the  pui«rway,  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves  som^ 
l»c«dirsi,  5<x»n  learn  the  fact  that  they  are  mere  nothingness  when 
salaried  and  docketed  as  units  among  her  Majesty^s  Ministen. 
There  is  a  double  influence  at  work  in  this  direction.  There  ii 
>':^meihinir  in  the  air  they  breathe,  and  there  is  something  in  the 
atmc«s}^here  through  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  House.  Q> 
S.  Road  felt  this,  and  took  early  steps  towards  delivering  him* 
self  f  n^m  his  gilded  bondage.  None  have  suffered  more  in  this 
iiiivction  than  the  successor  of  Mr.  Vemon  Harcourt.  Whether 
the  change  be  permanent  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in  tie 
meanwhile,  there  is  something  melancholy,  to  those  vho 
rt- member  former  triumphs,  to  find  Harcourt  dolefully  uttering 
jx>nderous  witticisms  in  a  half -empty  and  wholly  unappreciati?e 
House. 

Julys -xotpoin^  "  Dcmmc  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles  WethereD, 
when  leaving  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8  at  fiw 
o'clock  one  morning  during  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  "  if  I  had  known 
it  was  raining,  I  would  have  given  them  another  division  of 
two." 

Xo  such  regret  tempered  the  perfection  of  the  satisfactioa 
of  O'Connor  Power  as  he  left  the  House  five  minutes  ago.  Tb* 
sun  was  shining  brightly  through  a  sky  as  yet  unclouded  by 
London  smoke.  The  birds  were  singing  in  the  unaccustomed 
quietude  of  the  garden  in  the  square.  The  dew  glistenw 
brightly  on  the  shortly  cropped  grass,  and  the  statues,  which 
j)ut  to  shame  the  minor  beauties  of  Westminster  Abbey,  were 
yet  damp  with  their  morning  bath.  Everything  was  fresh  m 
bright  and  vigorous  after  a  night's  rest,  and  in  prospect  of 
another  day's  work ;  everybody,  save  the  thirty  legislators  who 
wearily  tramped  across  the  yard  with  dulled  eyes  and  hagg»r" 
cheeks,  and  brains  dizzy  with  continuous  perambulation  of  the 
lobbies. 

"  It  was  the  kettle  began  it,"  if,  in  using  a  familiar  quoto- 
tion,  1  shall  n<^t  be  suspected  of  lack  of  respect  for  her  Majesty  8 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.     But  there  are  some  circumstances 
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nuiier  which  a  kettle  can  no  more  help  boiling  over  than  gun- 
poffiltT  can  refrain  from  explosion  if  a  lighted  match  be  put  to 
it.  For  many  hours  Gathorne  Hardy  lud  sat  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  It  was  not  the  first  experience  of  the  sort.  It  was, 
in  fewt,  one  of  a  succession  of  similar  trials  of  the  spirit.  Just 
Mnre  midnight  the  desiral  opportunity  had  come,  and  reason- 
af)le  process  was  being  made,  when  O'Connor  Power  rose  and 
waiittid  to  know  why  it  was  that  Ireland  was  not  allowed  to 
have  Volunteers  ?  The  question,  thongli  interesting  in  itself, 
was  not  pertinent  to  the  business  immediiitely  under  considera- 
tion, and  Gathorne  Hardy  made  no  response.  This  naturally 
exdted  the  ire  of  the  Home  Rulers,  They  are  themselves  such 
models  of  courtesy,  such  pinks  of  politeness,  that  any  devia- 
tion from  the  highest  standard  of  courtesy  is  naturally  dis- 
Ustefal.  It  w^as  resented  accordingly,  and  thereupon  was 
iutroduced  the  motion  to  repi^rt  progress,  with  which  miserable 
Ministers  having  charge  of  public  business  are  too  familiar. 

For  all  that  followed,  Stanley,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
War  Office,  is  largely  responsible.  Partly  from  a  generous 
desire  to  bring  forward  a  yoimg  colleague,  ]>artly  lier-ause  he 
WM  bimself  tired  out,  and  partly  because  Stanley  was  under- 
stood to  know  something  about  the  subject,  Gathorne  Hardy 
P>Jt  «p  the  Financial  Secretary  to  reply  to  some  criticisms  on 
tiiedirection  of  the  militia  force.  Staulcy''s  intention  was  good^ 
^Hit  his  command  of  language  is  not  extensive.  In  fact,  the 
wdinary  relative  position  of  words  and  speakers  is  reversed  in 
m  caae  of  this  budding  statesman.  So  far  from  having  a 
coniinjind  of  language,  language  piteously  commands  liim. 
Shortly  after  he  rises  to  address  the  House,  he  strays  into  a 
thicket  of  words,  and  there  is  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  evident 
l*e  would  get  ont  and  make  a  linish  of  his  journey  if  it  were 
fo«il»le.  But  he  no  more  sees  the  end  of  his  sentences  or 
"wither  they  are  leading  him,  than  dues  his  unhappy  audience — 
I*fl»a|)8  not  quite  so  clearly.  The  further  he  goes  the  more 
i»i?olved  he  gets.  Words  start  up  under  his  feet,  and  he 
ftiimMes  over  them.  They  shoot  across  his  pathway,  bnimblc- 
^^f  and  lacerate  his  face.  Thus  bruised  and  bewildered,  he 
^'ifliblea  on  till, at  last  he  accidentally  sees  an  opening  in  the 
^c*«t,  by  which  he  gratefully  darts  out  and  resumes  his  seat, 
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kavinj>  tlie  House  considerablj  more  in  doubt  as  to  the  matter 
on  wliich  tliey  want  an  explanation,  than  they  were  when  he  rose 
to  explain  it.  ^M 

Thus   it  was  last  ni^ht,      Stanley,   like   Sterne's   starlings 
''could  not  get  outj;"  and  beat  about  the  bush  for  nearly  three- 
quarters    of    an    hour,   during    which    time,    under   a   happil9l^| 
dispensationj  the  House  might  !ia%'e  been  in  Committee. 

At  half-past  one  this  morning  tlie  House  was  in  full  confliet, 
a  hundred  members  on  the  one  side,  and  five  on  the  other — -that 
is,  live  if  you  count  the  Major  only  as  one.  B<jth  sides  were 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  pitch,  io  which  desirable  end 
O^Donnell  bad  contributed  a  epeeeb  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour's  duration.  With  bountiful  and  eontumaciouBly  curled ^i 
hair,  impartially  distributed  over  his  forehead,  with  speetaclanH 
warranted  to  glare  fiercely  on  the  Saxon,  with  much  beating 
together  of  hands,  and  with  a  general  aspect  and  manner 
suggestive  of  a  recent  escape  from  an  asylum,  0*DonneIl  talked 
inconscquoutial  iiothirigness  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sturdy  Loeke,  who  has  a  curious  habit  (probably  not  uncon- 
nected with  professional  duties)  of  turning  up  at  midnight,  had 
the  good  fortune,  sitting  on  the  front  Opjwsition  bench  below-^ 
the  gangway,  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  this  incoherent^ 
eloquence  poured  directly  into  his  right  ear.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  excited  his  indignation  to  a  pitch  above  that  of  the 
average  member.  However  it  be,  Locke,  with  something  more 
than  Parliamentary  frankness,  turning  upon  O'Donnell,  said, 
iudicating  precisely  whom  he  meant  by  a  nod  of  the  bead — 

''  As  for  tlii.s  one,  I  never  saw  him  before,  and   1   hope  to 
heaven  I  may  never  see  him  again  I  *' 

Loud  cheers  greete<l  this  sally,  and  O'Donnell  had  the  sati 
faction  of  feeling  that  within  a  week  he  had  out-Biggared  tl 
member  for  Cavan,  and  had  out-Pariielled  PamelL 

It  was  a  curious  scene  at  half-past  two  o^cloek  this  morning" 
the  light  of  daybreak  stre^iming  through  the  windows,  and 
paling  the  abundant  gaslight.  Harcoiirt,  who  had  entered  the 
House  shortly  before  one  o^clock,  having  apparently  beea^ 
engaged  upon  some  Parliamentary  Committee  where  evenin^^ 
dress  was  de  riffueuTy  had  the  front  Opposition  Ix^nch  all  to 
himself,  and  had,  as  is  his  wont  at  this  festive  hour  of  the 
morning,   several    times   addressed    the   Committee,      On    the 
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IVeasOTT  bench  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sat,  supported 
ly  Hardy,  Cross,  the  indefatigal>le  W,  IT.  Smith,  the  eloquent 
Lard  Barrin^jtou,  and  the  lively  John  Manners.  The  benches 
were  thinly  sprinkled  with  a  hundred  members,  Parnell, 
(yCoanor-Power,  and  O'Duunell  sittin*^  ttigcther  on  the  second 
bench  below  the  gangway,  whilst  the  Major  spread  himself  oot 
on  the  front  bench,  for  the  better  convenience  of  walking  out 
dnriDg  the  many  divisions.  The  Strangers  were  gone,  save  two 
(letermiQed  men.  In  the  Speaker^s  Gallery  sat  Shiel,  wide 
*wake,  and  Callan,  fast  asleep. 

Locke's  s[>eech  had  imparted  some  liveliness  to  the  proceed- 
ings; but  the  level  was  decidedly  dull.  Now  and  then  a  tlame 
buret  furth  in  some  part  of  the  House,  and  after  furiously 
hmgj  went  out.  For  one  of  these  explosions  Blake  was 
fespoiisible.  He  had  brought  down  an  extract  from  a  si>eech 
mk  hy  Pamell  at  a  public  meeting  some  weeks  earlier,  at 
which  that  gentleman  had  abused  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
personally  insulted  the  Sjieaker.  The  member  for  Mcath 
witoted  to  wriggle  out  of  this,  but  Blake  wim  too  much  for 
braa.  He  writhed  and  dasheil  himself  against  Blake  with 
swne  such  rei?ult  as  an  angry  and  untrained  man  might  diish 
himself  against  the  fiats  of  an  experienced  bt»xer.  It  seems 
tbt  in  making  reference  to  the  Speaker,  Parnell  had  guarded 
himself  by  the  use  of  the  expression,  *'  1/  I  were  to  say  that/' 
anil  thereupon  saying  it.  The  accuracy  of  Blake's  rei'oile<:^tion 
Wing  called  into  question,  the  report  itself  was  forthcoming, 
aad  read  aloud. 

"  AJi,"  said  PameU,  triumpj>hantly,  '*  if,  you  see;  I  said  if.** 

Then  came  a  deep  and  familiiir  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
'he  House.  The  Admiral  was  observed  to  throw  his  IjoJy  about. 
HiB  hands  went  deep  down  intcj  his  pocket.  His  knees  were 
thrown  up  on  the  bench  before  him.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  face 
**s  &ecn  to  move,  but  the  exclamation — 

"  Shauby I  " 
which  reverberated  through  the  House,  could  have  come  from 
a*>iie  but  him. 

At  half-past  two  one  hundred  and  one  voted  in  the  majority 
'^^mst  the  obstructionists.  In  the  next  division  this  was 
Sliced  by  the  defection  of  a  member,  and  for  the  two  next 
oos  the  number  marshalled  atruinst  the  indomitable  five 
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was  one  l\undre<l.  Natumlfy,  it  was  thought  that  this  majority 
would  further  decrease  as  the  hours  rolled  by,  and  when,  some 
time  after  three  o'clock,  the  fit^ures  were  read  out,  "  For  the 
motioDj  five ;  against,  one  hundred  and  one/^  a  loud  cheer  broke 
forth.  It  was  Agg-Gardner  who  thus,  at  a  critical  moment,  had 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  State,  Driving  home  from  a  ball,  he 
had  observedj  io  Ins  great  surj)rise,  the  light  still  burning  in  the 
clock  tower.  With  that  uncompromising  obedience  to  the  call* 
of  duty  which  ever  distinguishes  this  rising  politician,  he  at 
once  ordered  his  unwilling  coachman  to  turn  into  Palace  Yard, 
and  finding  how  matters  stocxi,  he  placed  his  yoie  at  the  dis- 
position of  his  chiefs  and  his  country. 

And  the  Major?  Well,  the  Major  early  in  the  morning  saw 
that  a  grcAt  struggle  was  at  hand,  and,  like  an  old  campaigner, 
he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly.  One  thing  was  clear  to 
his  mind — that  he  must  sit  it  out.  But  it  was  also  beyond 
question  that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  tbat  a  long 
day  had  already  been  gone  through,  and  that  if  he  were  to 
spend  the  watches  of  the  night  in  walking  about  the  lobbi< 
of  the  House,  he  must  not  unnecessarily  waste  his  ener^ 
Accordingly  he  planted  himself  on  the  fnint  Opjiosition  bend 
below  the  gangway,  as  near  to  the  door  as  possible,  so  as  to 
short-en  the  journeys,  if  it  were  only  by  a  single  pace.  Then, 
taking  account  of  the  necessity  of  sa\^ng  his  breath,  he 
determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  verbal  contest,  confining 
his  efforts  to  occasionally  answering  the  Admiral's  volleys  of 
'*  Oh  I  oh  I  ''  with  a  broadside  of  *'  Hear  [  hear  1  "  Lastly,  he 
folded  liis  arms,  and,  with  his  hat  cocked  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
present  a  truculent  appearance  to  the  enemy,  he  adroitly  took 
advantage  of  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  to  get  a  little 
sleep. 

Here,  where  midnight  had  left  him,  daybreak  found  him — at 
the  post  of  duty.  As  the  sun  mounted  in  the  heavens  and  began 
to  shine  through  the  windows  of  the  House,  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  awake  a  natural  phenomenon 
not  often  witnessed.  Men  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and  do  tben^ 
selves  despite  in  the  way  of  getting  up  in  the  dead  of  the  nigl^| 
to  see  the  sun  rise  on  Mont  Blanc  or  Snowdon.  But  what  are 
these  sights  compared  with  the  spectacle  of  the  sun  rising 
Mount  O'Gorman  ?     Slowiy  the  gas-light  pales  in  the  gl 
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roof  of  the  House.  A  dull,  cold  light  fills  the  chamber.  It 
ffors  warmer  and  hrig-hter,  and  presently  a  timid  tslj  of  sun- 
iigbt  breaks  in,  settling  on  the  top  of  the  Major's  hat^  flashes 
for  8  moment,  and  is  gone.  But  it  has  only  iled  to  tell  its  com- 
panions that  it  has  found  the  Major,  and  back  they  come 
in  thousands,  till  a  shaft  of  light  reveals  the  upper  half  of  the 
Major's  hat. 

Slowly  the  shaft  broadens^  till  the  massiye  brow  is  revealed 
beneath  the  overhanging  hat-brim.  The  minutes  paas  on. 
The  film  mountfi  higher.  The  shaft  of  light  grows  more  per- 
pendicalar,  and  the  Admiral^  glancing  across,  trembles  as  he 
catchy  a  gleam  from  the  Major's  eye,  glowing  with  the  light  of 
Wttle.  Higher  and  higher  rises  the  sun,  lower  and  lower  falls 
the  light;  till,  passing  over  the  twitching  mouthy  and  falling 
on  the  manly  chest,  heaving  with  strange  emotions,  it  creeps 
down  to  his  very  feet^  and  the  Major  eits  revealed,  glorified  in 
tk  fresh  light  of  the  young  day. 

U\fi-TH4hA'  Dr.  Tait  is  not  the  sort  of  man  from  whom  one 
T»it.*^*^  ^^  would  expect  keen  appreciation  of  a  rough  joke. 
Yet  his  Grace  of  Canterhury  tells  with  much 
paste  a  good  story  against  himself.  Riding  down  to  the  House 
^  the  day  after  the  critical  division  on  Lord  Harr^Dwhy's 
tmendment  on  the  Burials  Bill,  a  gentlemao,  who  found  it 
^weesBary  to  prop  himself  up  against  the  lamp-post  as  he  offered 
*lew  remarks,  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  by  calling  out — 

"  Hallo  !  Arshbishop — liic  1 — warabout  the  Burials — hie  !— 
Bill,  now  ?  " 


Jtilyi^Xhenew 
fit*ck  Rod. 


Sir  William  Knollys  is  making  approaches  to- 
wards that  perfection  of  Black-Rod  gait  which 
^a«  lamented  Sir  Augustus  Clifford  hadi  attained.  But  he  has 
y«t  much  to  learn.  He  advances  up  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
'^'ttimous  pretty  well  save  for  a  too-solemn  slowness,  which 
^'^^ig^ets  that  he  has  come  with  a  message  from  the  undertaker's, 
'^'»k*ad  of  the  House  of  Lords,  an  impression  coulirmed  by  the 
'unereal  silence  with  which  the  House  watches  his  movements, 
*^iso  there  is  a  tone  of  sa^lness  in  his  recitative,  which  makes  the 
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y^^  in  the  gallery  instinctively  take  out  their  i>ocket-handker- 


^£b»     It  is  in  the  strategic  retreat,  however,  that  the  gallant 
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General  chiefly  fails.  His  fixed  stare^  tbe  evident  motion  of 
hie  lips  as  he  counts  the  steps,  bis  cautions  backward  reach, 
and  his  total  inability  to  preserve  a  sti'aight  line,  go  to  nmke  up 
an  irresistibly  comic  spectacle. 

To-night  the  House  of  Commons  behaved  with  commendable 
self-command  all  through  the  performance,  till  Black  Rod 
showed  a  disposition  to  land  in  the  corner  seat  where  Fawcett^— 
eat,  all  unconscious  of  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Then  the^H 
burst  into  a  roar  of  lau«^hter,  while  the  General,  still  steadfastly 
fixing  his  agonised  gaze  un  the  top  of  the  Sj>eaker^s  chair,  his 
legs  yet  cautiously  feeling  their  way  backwards^  gratefully  dis- 
appeared through  the  portals  of  the  House*  ■ 

Jtii7  B,-On©  of     That  was  a  charming  distinction  wbich  the  Fio- 
the  thinK^  one     ^^,^^1  Secretary  for  War   made  to-night,  when 

-   would     rather  ^  -'  .        ^         . 

not  hiivo  said-      replying  on  Colonel  Nagliten  s  motion  relating  to 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Militia  Com- 
mittee.    S])caking  of  a  witness,  the  gallant  Stanley  said — 

'*  Although  he  gave  his  evidence  in  a  straigbtforwajd  and 
manly  way,  it  agreed  with  the  views  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief/' 

The  "  although "  is  very  good,  though  somewhat  hard  on 
H.R.H, 


« 


Juir  la— A  Bc^n-  On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
Sciiery  om^l*  P^T*  *^^^^  Holms  called  attention  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Mn  Pigott  to  the  Controllership  of 
her  Majesty's  Stationery  Ofliee,  and  moved  a  resolution  de- 
claring that,  having  regard  to  the  recommendations  made  in 
1874  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Departments,  sii 
appointment  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  usefulness  and  inlluen 
of  Select  Committees,  and  to  discourage  the  zeal  of  officials  e: 
ployed  in  the  public  departments  of  the  State.  Holms  show 
that  from  his  former  experience  Pigott  could  know  nothing  of 
the  duties  to  which  he  was  api>ointed,  his  chief  recommendation 
appearing  to  be  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  former  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Hughenden,  in  which  the  residence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  situated. 

The   motion   having  been   seconded   from  the  Conservati 
side  by  Mcllor^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchec[uer  defended 


m 
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appointment,  on  the  o^round  that  Fig-ott's  qualifications  had  been 
arefuUy  considered  by  Loi*d  Bea^jonsfield,  and  it  had  appeared 
to  him  that  he  was  a  proper  person  to  be  Controller  of  the 
Stationery  Office. 

The  discussion  was  continued  hy  Childers,  Mitchell  Henry, 
Gathorne  Hardy,  Watkin  Williams  (who  roundly  denounced 
the  business  as  '^a  job"*^),  Bates  (who,  wth  the  exception 
of  Ministers,  was  the  only  Conservative  who  opposed  the 
rueolution),  George  Balfour,  Minidolla,  and  Rainald  Ktiio;htley, 
wlui  said  that,  havin^j  come  down  t-o  the  House  with  an  unpre- 
jinliced  mind,  he  must,  after  what  he  had  heard,  vote  in  favour 
iif  the  resolution. 

The  House  divided,  and  when  on  the  return  of  the  tellers  the 

kfiper  was  handed  to  Holms,  indicatin*^  that  he  had  the  majority, 

I>tolnnged  cheering-  greeted  this  conclusion  of  the  controversy. 

Outlie  figures  being  announced,  showing  156  for  the  motion 

wdl5i  against,  the  cheering  was  renewed. 

JoJrw.-Lord  This  evening  the  House  of  Commons  has  gone 
oaSJenc^  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  familiar  faces  are  to 
be  found  there,  piled  in  serried  rows  in  the  gal- 
tes  flanking  those  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers, 
Mdled  together  in  a  close  mass  at  the  Bar,  and  displayed  more 
lormally^  but  under  circumstances  of  scarcely  less  pressure,  in  the 
*I*ce  Wore  the  throne.  Noble  lords,  scilulously  trainal  to  pass 
through  life  without  displaj-ing  traces  of  emotion,  show  some 
^ii^dence  of  interest.  The  benches  are  almost  crowded,  and 
-Mesdale,  sitting  before  the  table,  and  conveying  to  the  unedu- 
Cited  stranger  the  general  impression  that  he  will  presently  go 
<^ntand  bring  in  the  tea  on  a  butler's  tray,  is  squeezed  up  in  his 
*»t  at  the  table  by  three  noble  lords  who  are  afflietetl  with  deaf- 
^^  and  dominated  by  a  desire  to  "  hear  Dizzy/' 

for  it  is  he,  ere  while  the  delight,  if  not  the  ornament,  of  the 
WuQse  of  Commons,  who  is  about  to  make  a  speech.     For  long 

tths  he  has  sat  silent  on  the  broad- bottomed  red -cushioned 
itniBterial  bench,  with  Richmond  providentially  iiitcrposwl  as  a 
•t'rtof  baffer  between  him  and  his  much-loved  colleague>  Salisbury, 
^^  ^M  sat  and  li8t<?ncd,  and  dozed,  and  gone  away  to  dinner, 
^^mking,  peradventure,  with  a  grim  smile,  of  how,  'Mn  another 
Pwoe,"  dinner  means  to  distressed  Ministers  only  a  brief  iutervai 
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between  question-time  and  a  lon*^  bickerinj^  with  Bi;^;j:;ir 
tedious  parlcyiog"  with  ParnelL 

Here,  in  this  gilded  chamber,  in  which  they  have  ^'veo  up 
to  ornament  what  was  meant  for  comfort,  the  ^host  of  the  late 
Mr.  Diif^raeli  reposes,  labelled  "Lord  BeaconsHeld/'  Between 
the  Shade  and  the  familiar  Substance  of  last  year  and  innumer- 
able years  that  went  before  there  is  not  much  outward  differ- 
ence. As  compared  with  Mr,  Disraeh,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a 
trifle  more  pallid  in  the  face,  the  wrinkles  are  a  thought  deejier, 
the  eye  is  a  shade  less  bright,  and  the  artistic  thinning  of 
the  still  curiously  abundant  hair  indicates  the  conviction  that 
when  a  man  has  passed  threescore  yeava  and  ten  baldness  need 
not  make  him  abashed.  Otherwise  the  illustrious  Shade  is  bl 
the  Substance  labelled  with  a  new  name,  and  set  up  in  anot 
place.  "  Lord  Beaeonsfield,*^  entering  the  House  of  Lords,  pi 
himself  up  on  the  threshold  in  much  the  same  manner  as  he 
wont  to  do  when,  after  stalking  through  the  division-lobbies, 
"  Mr.  Disraeli ''  earefidly  prepared  himself  for  jauntily  strolling 
down  the  floor  of  the  House  €>f  Commons  till  such  time  as  h^ 
might  reach  a  particular  spot,  where*  on  one  side  of  the  table  H 
the  other,  he  has,  ever  since  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
built  J  jiaused  and  bent  his  head  with  lowly  grace  to  the  majeet? 
of  the  Speaker.  ^ 

There  is  no  one  to  bow  to  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  Beacons- 
field,  pulling  himself  up  on  the  threshold,  and  steadying  himself 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulden?,  walks  across  the  carpeted  fiafl 
(past  the  throne,  where,  with  uplifted  but  s wordless  scabbard,  WF 
erewliile  pnmdly  conducted  his  Sovereign  to  open  Parliament), 
and  takes  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  careful  that  a  space, 
presently  to  be  filled  by  Richmond,  lies  between  him  and  the 
black-browed  *'  master  of  (louts  and  gibes  and  sneers.*'     Once 
seated,  he  crosses  his  legs,  carefully  disposes  his  coat-tails  acrqfl 
his  thighs,  folds  his  arms,   bends  his  head,  and  to  all  appea™ 
anee  is,  mentally,  as  remote  from  the  House  of  Lords  as  if  he 
were  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  already  seated  on  the  woolsack,  a 
some  cursory  ii^marks  are  made  about  a  Bill  not  wholly  uncon 
neeted  with  gas,  or  sewage,  or  water.     Then,    recovering 
position,  and  placing  a  hand  on  either  knee,  Beaeonsfield  glan 
at  the  Lord  Chancellor^  and  rising  with  another  shrug  of  \ 
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ill  iiiiders,  as  if  the  machinery  had  §"01  out  of  joint  %vheii  placed 
iuas^^atcd  position^  and  must  needs  be  readjusted,  he  approaches 
tlie  table. 

What  he  is  goings  to  talk  about  everybody  knows.  What  he 
sldl  say,  and  how  he  will  say  it,  are  matters  of  qiiiekcst  interest 
k  the  crowded  ehamber. 

From  the  eteps  of  the  throne  Gathome  Hardy  looks 
confidently  towards  his  chief,  certain  in  his  capacity  to  make 
iW  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  Further  back  in  tlie 
crowd,  and  raised  above  it  by  a  step  of  tlie  throne,  Sandon  n^azes 
iorth  into  space.  Lower  down,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exttbequer, 
spectiicled  and  grave,  awaite  with  evident  curiosity  to  bear  how 
the  Premier  will  acquit  himself  in  the  performance  of  a  task 
in  which  he,  honest  man,  ludicrously  failed.  Cross  is  also  there, 
with  perpetually  pleased  expression,  looking  ronnd  perkily  at 
the  Lords  as  if  he  were  saying,  "Well,  come  what  will  of  thiB 
imforttinate  business,  the  Prisons  Bill  is  passed."  Of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  only  Goschen  shows  himself  here,  and  with 
liis  ejeglass  imbedded  in  his  eye,  restlessly  looks  from  side  to 
side  as  if  he  were  not  quite  certain  which  was  Beaconsfield 
4maac;  the  dimly  sighti^d  peers. 

There  is  no  one  to  cry  "  God  bless  him  !  '*  when  the  Premier 
nses;  and  he  beg-ins  his  speech  amid  a  cbillin^  silence  that 
mast  have  sent  a  panj^  to  the  heart  of  the  Admiral,  who, 
waving  sfx;ured  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery  over  the  bar,  by  firm 
•pplioktion  of  bis  right  hand  to  nose  and  chin  sedulously  keeps 
Wb  month  closed,  and  stnint;les  in  their  birth  the  strident 
Cws.  That  the  Admiral  mauag'ed  to  sit  it  throuu^h,  and  not 
^fy  out,  "  Hear,  hear  1 ''  and  that  be  refrained  from  greeting 
Granville's  rising*  with  a  resounding  "  Ob  !  "  supply  evidence  of 
t^ttarkable  self-command. 

hi  firm  of  speech  and  manner  of  address,  the  Premier  is  in 
^  iffhit  changed.  We  simply  have  Mr.  Disraeli  addressing  the 
"ouae  of  Lords.     Here  is  the  same  untrarameled  audacity,  the 

le  boldness  of  assertion,  the  same  freedom  tu  travestying 
ai^uraents  and  phrases  of  oppi:)nents,  the  same  outward 
WiiveoF  the  hands,  the  same  deepening"  of  the  voice  at  desirable 
I**sag(»g,  and  the  same  slirugj^ing"  of  the  shoulders,  which 
^•'^^sts  an  innuendo  thout»;h  it  be  sp»ken  not.  As  a  successful 
•[*o<?li,  delivered   under   critical  circumstances,  this  address  of 
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Beaconsfield's  may  rank  with  his  most  celebrated  efforts.  "Wlia 
he  rose  he  was  in  the  position  of  a  Prime  Minister  accused  d 
peq)etrating  a  job — a  Minister  more  than  accused,  one  who  hid 
been  tried  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  found 
guilty.  When  he  sat  down  he  had  succeeded  in  conveyiog  the 
impression,  whether  permanent  or  not  it  does  not  matter,  thit 
if  there  were  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  spent  days  and  nighti 
in  the  performance  even  of  the  smallest  details  of  his  duty,  thi« 
is  he  who  now  addresses  this  illustrious  assembly. 

'*  It  has  been  said,  in  an  assembly  almost  as  classical  as  that  I 
am  now  addressing,  that  the  appointment  was  a  job." 

"  A  job  I  "  It  was  worth  being  crushed  and  crowded  and 
hustled  to  hear  Beaconsfield  simply  pronounce  these  two  words. 
His  indignant  shoulders  went  upwards  in  dumb  appeal  to  htf 
sympathising  ears.  His  still  plump  hands  were  held  out,  pahft 
upwards,  that  noble  lords  might  see  how  clean  they  were.  His 
eyes  were  widened  to  their  utmost  capacity,  in  astonishment  »t 
the  supposition  that  he  might  be  thought  capable  of  this  thin^ 
charged  against  him,  whilst  his  cheeks  puffed  out  to  emit,  in  ^ 
almost  horrifying  whisper,  the  fearsome  words — 

'^Ajob!^' 

But  not  only  did  Beaconsfield  succeed  in  clearing  himeett- 
He  managed  to  show  that  if  there   were  such  a   being  as  a 
Heaven-born  Controller  of  the  Stationery  Department,  it  was 
Mr.  T.   Digby  Pigott.     His  picture  of  that  gentleman  havinjf 
been    placed,    by    the    misguided    impulse    of    the    House  d 
Commons,  ''ma,  condition  of  honourable  but  absolute  destitn- 
tion,^'  was  affecting  in  the  extreme.     It  required  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  Mr.  T.  Digby  Pigott  standing  at  the 
Peers'   entrance  in   threadbare    clothes,   and    napless   hat,  all 
brushed  to  distraction.      It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power   of  oratory  to    observe  how,  at  this  point,  noble  lords 
instinctively  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  as  if  in  search  of 
stray  half-crowns.     That  other  little  word-picture,  of  the  de- 
cayed tradesman,  who,  if  the  behests  of  the  Select  Committee 
were  too  scrupulously  observed,  might  have  been  placed  at  the 
head   of   the   Stationery   Department,  was,  for    its   immediate 
effect,  inimitable.     Of  course,  it  was  no  argument,  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  like  the  late  Mr.    Disraeli,  is  not  anxious  about 
argument   if    he  can  secure   effect      To-night  he    triumphed 
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beyond  hope  or  expectation^  and,  the  speech  over,  the  Commons 
went  sadly  back  to  their  own  place,  lamenting  the  fate  that  had 
too  early  deprived  them  of  one  who,  even  with  the  weight  of  his 
seventy-three  years,  stands  without  a  compeer. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


The  Uajor  and  the  Speaker — "  Taking  down  his  Words  " — ^A  lively  Skirmish — 
Mr.  Gladstone  ignored— Death  of  Ward  Hunt— An  Appeal — A  twenty-six 
Hoars'  Sitting. 

Jni7  a. —  The  On  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
g^  Mid  the  s^^^j^  African  Bill,  George  Campbell  moved  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  no  measure  establishing 
*  self-governing  federation  for  South  Africa  will  be  satisfactory 
^ess  direct  provision  be  made  for  the  settlement  of  the  relations 
of  the  white  and  black  races.  He  chiefly  took  objection  to  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  constitution  gave  all  the 
power  to  the  whites.  Forster,  whilst  criticising  some  details  of 
tbe  Bill,  expressed  his  approval  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  trusted 
^t,  though  late  in  the  session,  it  would  become  law.  E. 
Jenkins  took  exception  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  proposals  for  a 
wbeme  of  federation  should  come  from  the  colonists  themselves, 
rather  than  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  H.  Holland,  Pamell,  and 
)'Donnell.  The  latter  gentleman  addressed  the  House  at  con- 
iderable  length,  and  not  always  with  appreciable  relevancy  to 
le  subject  matter.  He  also  succeeded  in  occupying  time  by 
iading  voluminous  extracts  from  various  periodicals,  and 
lembers,  apparently  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  his 
itention  was  rather  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  minutes 
lan  to  discuss  the  Bill,  left  him  to  the  performance  of  his  task. 
iggar,  coming  in  about  nine  o'clock,  and  finding  this  state  of 
lings  existing,  moved  a  count.  That  there  were  a  large 
unber  of  members  in  attendance  was  testified  to  by  the  appear- 
108  at  the  usual  signal  of  nearly  a  hundred  gentlemen,  who,  as 
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BOOB  as  tbe  counting  was  over,  again  left  tbe  House,  leav 
O'Donnell  to  pursue  his  muiiolt^j^ie.  A  few  minutes  lat 
Bigg^ar  again  moved  a  count,  and  members  Ua^l  scarcely  got 
.settled  in  ti)e  various  resorts  outside  the  House  than  they  weB^ 
brought  back  a^ain  bj  tbe  sound  of  tbe  bell.  ■ 

Tell  minutes  later  Major  O'Gorman,  entering  tbe  House  for 
tbe  first  time  within  a  space  of  three  hours,  resented  the  non- 
att/endauce  of  other  niembers  by  straightway  moving  tlmt  the 
House  l>e  counted.  Under  ordinary  circnni stances  the  process  of 
counting  occupies  seven  or  eight  minutes,  tbe  gliuss  being  turn* 
and  the  Speaker  waiting  till  tbe  sands  have  nm  out.  On 
present  occasion  the  right  bon,  gentleman  took  the  unusi 
course  of  at  once  rising,  and  even  whilst  the  bell  was  ringing, 
counted  the  House,  in  which  be  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
forty  members.  Another  ten  minutes  having  elapsedj 
O^Donncll,  who  had  now  been  speaking  for  an  hour,  entered 
upon  a  disquisition  on  education  in  Ireland.  Tbe  SpeakM 
called  his  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  he  was  travelling  beyonff 
the  subject  matter,  wdiereupon  Major  O'Gorman  ruse,  ajid  said 
in  an  angry  voice — 

"  I  move  that  the  House  he  counted.*'' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  hastily  seized  his  hat, 
was  making  his  way  out  of  tbe  House  as  fast  m  it  was  possible 
with  him,  when  the  Sj)eaker  quietly  .said — 

"  There  are   forty   members  present.     It  is  unnecessaiy 
count/^ 

The  Major,  who  had  by  this  time  got  as  far  as  the  d< 
turned  round  and  walked  back  to  bis  seat,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  a  series  of  attempts  to  test  the  Speakei-'s  accuracy  by 
counting  for  himself.  This  quiet  rebuke  from  a  high  authont|| 
wdiose  forbearance  in  troublesr^me  times  has  excited  the  mar^fl 
and  the  admiration  of  the  House,  had  the  effect  of  stopjang 
further  interruptions,  and  O'Donnell,  beginning  to  show  signs 
physical  exhaustion,  brought  his  sentences  to  a  conclusion,  ha^ 
been  speaking  for  two  hours. 


said 

J 

»Ue 

J 


juij  25.— "Tak-     The    House   of  Commons  to-day   witnessed 
J^^^T""  ^''     of    the    most     remarkable    scenes    presented 
recent  Parliamentary  history.     "  A  Htuise  '* 
made  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  and  business  piv 
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in  the  ordinary  course  till  the  first  order  waa  reached,  it  being 
tiie  Committee  on  the  South  African  Bill.  On  the  question 
that  the  preamble  be  postponed,  O'Donnell  moved  to  report 
progress,  complaining  chiefly  of  the  "  light,  airy,  perfunctory 
maoner'^  in  which  he  said  Lowther  had  introduced  the  measure 
to  the  House.  Lowther  quietly  replied,  amid  laughter  and 
cheers,  that  during  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  had  been 
occupied  in  explaining  the  Bill,  O'Donnell  had  not  been  in  his 
phce.  G.  Campbell,  Whalley,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  urged  O'Donnell  to  withdraw  his  motion.  A  remark 
from  Courtney  drew  from  Stafford  Northcote  the  explanatory 
rtitement  that,  war  being  apprehended  amongst  the  South 
African  tribes,  it  was  urgent  that  the  Bill  should  be  pushed 
forward,  and  a  system  of  federation  completed. 

Edward  Jenkins  was  addressing  the  House  when  he  was  in- 
Ittrupted  by  an  impatient  exclamation  from  Monk,  who  sat  just 
hchind.  Jenkins  resenting  this.  Monk  explained  that  he  had 
niterrapted  because,  in  his  opinion,  Jenkins  was  abusing  the 
forms  of  the  House.  Jenkins  moved  that  these  words  be  taken 
^wn,  a  crisis  which  brought  Pamell  to  the  front.  In  seconding 
the  motion,  he  declared  that  the  limits  of  endurance  had  been 
pttsed  in  respect  to  the  language  which  members  had  addressed 
^  him,  and  to  others  who  sat  near  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hastily  rose  and  moved  that 
fee  words  be  taken  down.  Pamell  objected,  blandly  arguing 
on  the  point  of  order  that  a  motion  being  already  before  the 
House,  a  second  one  could  not  be  put.  The  Chairman  attempted 
^  throw  oil  on  the  waters,  already  growing  dangerously  trou- 
M,  by  suggesting  that  Monk  had  had  no  intention  of  im- 
puting maHce  to  Jenkins,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  business 
h>d  better  now  go  on. 

Monk,  without  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  words  or  even 
Reusing  them,  was  explaining  that  he  had  imputed  no  malicious 
^tention,  when  Courtney  rose  to  order.  But  Monk,  refusing  to 
?*ve  way,  continued,  concluding  (having  had  his  say)  with  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  discussion  might  now  cease. 
Courtney  having  repudiated  an  allegation,  which  did  not  appear 
^  have  been  made,  that  he  had  abused  the  forms  of  the  House, 
Pamell  again  rose  and  descanted  on  the  intimidation  to  which 
ae  was  subjected  in   the   discharge  of  his   duty.     The  Chair- 
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man  called  him  to  order,  and  invited  him  to  withdraw  these  | 
woidg,  when  Pamell  said  that  the  intimidation  of  whicb  be 
complained  was  on  the  part  of  the  Press.  He  continued  hi* 
address  amid  calls  to  order  hy  various  members,  including  tiiej 
Chairman*  A  climax  was  reached  when  he  declared  that  liel 
'^  bad  satisfaction  in  preventing  and  thwarting  the  intentions  of  j 
the  Government  in  respect  of  passing  this  Bill/' 

Once  more  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose,  and  m«ved 
that  Parneirs  words  be  taken  down.  The  disorder  into  whicli  thaj 
Committee  was  plnnged  obscuring  the  fact  that  two  resolutjfntf 
— that  of  Jenkins,  and  Stafford  Northcote^s  resolution  (So,  l)j 
— were  already  before  the  Committee,  the  clerk  at  the  tibl 
amid  solemn  silence,  wrot^  down  the  words  just  uttered  bjrj 
Parnell.  Raikes  left  the  chair,  the  Committee  having 
that  progress  should  be  reported,  and  that  the  words  osed 
should  be  rej>orted  to  the  House,  The  Speaker  was  sent  far, 
and  having  taken  his  seat,  Kaikes,  standing  at  his  right  hdt^ 
fully  reported  the  words  used  hy  Pamell,  and  the  order  of  tl 
Committee  that  they  should  be  taken  down. 

For  some  time  previously  the  House  had  presented  its 
Wednesday  afternoon's  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  been  ali 
empty.     It  gradually  filled  as  rumours  of  the  disturbance 
forth,  and  at  this  time  it  was  about  half-hlled,  and  in  a  etate 
considerable   excitement.      The    Chancellor  of    the  ExcheiiB 
described  at  length  to  the  Speaker  the  proceedings  which 
up  to  Farnell's  words  being  taken  down,  and  concluded  by 
a  resolution  to  the  effect   that   Parnell   should  be  sospei 
from  his  functions  of  speaking  or  taking  part  in  the  del 
of  this   House  till  Friday  next,  when  he  undertook  to  luhii 
a  motion  with  reference  to  the  course  of  public  business  whi 
he  trusted,  would  have  the  effect  of  facilitating  its  progress. 

Loud  and  prolonged  cheering  greeted  this  conclusion  of  ^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech.  Amid  the  noise  T 
rose,  but,  as  interposing  between  the  Speaker  and  the  Hou*% ,  u. 
was  met  by  loud  cries  of  *'  Order/'  The  Speaker,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  invited  Parnell  to  address  the  House  if  b« 
desired,  an  invitation  of  which  Parnell  took  no  notice.  Biggar? 
however,  again  manifested  his  desire  to  speak,  but  his  rising  wW 
met  by  such  angry  cries  of  '*  Order  1 "  that  after  a  brief  struggle 
be  resumed  his  seat.      The  Speaker  again   called  on  Pa 
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for  the  third  time  rising,  and  once  more  subsiding,  under 

cries  of  "  Order  I  ^^ 

At  a  fourth  invitation,  Paniell,  speaking  wnth  considerable 
deliberation,  and  expressing  at  the  outset  a  doubt  '^  whether  it 
Ittliy  was  of  any  use  his  addressing  the  House,"  asked — still 
strong  on  the  point  of  order — whether  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  in  order  in  moving  the  resolution  without  giving 
doe  notice.  The  Speaker  reminding  him  that  he  was  to  address 
himself,  if  he  desired  to  epeiik,  to  an  explanation  of  the  wortls 
reparted,  Pamell  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the  report  made  by 
the  Chairman  with  the  exception  that  he  *^  thought "  he  had 
aied  the  word  "  interest  '*'  instead  of  '*  satisfaetion/^  He  pro- 
eeeded  at  some  length  to  address  the  House,  taking  occasion 
to  note  that  the  English  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  bullying  and 
oppreesing  weaker  nations^  "much  in  the  same  way,"  he  added 
pWBntbetically,  '^  as  he  was  subjected  to  menaces  from  members 
of  that  House/' 

The  Speaker  now  directed  that  these  words  should  be  taken 
down,  and  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  precise  phraseology, 
raraell  denying  having  used  the  terms  generally  accepted.  The 
House,  having  now  reached  a  pitch  of  high  excitement,  by  loud 
crifjs  demanded  PamelFs  withdrawal,  and  he  walked  out  accord- 
ingly. The  Speaker  then  explained  that  a  member  convicted  of 
persiatent  obstruction  of  the  business  of  the  House  was  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  was  liable  to  censure  and  suspension  from  hia 
right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  Having 
th«6  explainetl  the  rule,  he  left  it  to  the  House  to  decide  what 
<teps  should  be  taken. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thereupon  moved  a  reso- 
lation  to  the  effect  that  '*  Mr.  Parnell,  having  wilfully  and  per- 
*ifltently  obstructed  public  business,  is  guilty  of  contempt  of 
this  House,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  for  his  said  offence  be  suspended 
from  the  service  of  the  House  till  Friday  next/'  After  some 
'^owIb  from  Whitbreatl,  who  suggested  that  the  House  sliould  he 
ccmteat  with  agreeing  only  to  the  tirst  portion  of  the  resolution, 
omitting  that  portion  which  would  have  kept  Pamell  out  of  the 
House  till  Friday,  Sullivan^  whilst  disclaiming  holding  any 
brief  for  Pamell,  urged  upon  the  House,  in  an  e!tH|uent  speech, 
that  they  were  entering  upon  a  dangerous  course  in  thus  pushing 
nwittCTB  to  extremities. 
r2 
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The  rlehate  was  continued  by  KQatchbull-Hu»^ssen, 
happened  to  be  the  sole  representative  present  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment; and  finally  Hardy,  on  the  part  of  the  Governraent,  a(x;epted 
the  sn»"o;estinn  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  till  Friday. 
This  course  was  aijrccd  to,  and  as  the  Speaker  left  the  chair  and 
Hiiikes  resumed  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Comnaittee, 
Purnell,  who  had  been  waitings  outside  the  issue  of  events, 
t'utered  escorted  by  Bip:<jar,  Taking  up  the  thread  of  his 
disconree,  somewhere  about  the  part  at  which  it  had  been  left 
nearly  two  hours  earh'er,  he  proceeded  to  dtsouss  the  claims  of 
the  South  Africa  BilL  After  some  debate  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Committee  got  as  far  as  the  third  clause,  on 
trhich  Parnell  had  moved  an  amendment  which  Bi^aj  was 
supportinpf,  when  a  quarter  to  six  was  reached,  and  progpress  was 
necessarily  rexx»rted. 

Juiy27,-Aiivdy    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lost  his  head  on 
Bkirmiah.  ^Yedncsdar,  imd,  failing  that  indisi->ensable  addi- 

tion to  the  |)erfect  man,  the  House  of  Commons  became  as  a 
seething  cauldron.  To-day  the  House  meets  t<i  undo — or,  at 
least,  to  do  over  a^m — the  work  then  unwisely  commenced. 
We  sliould,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  busily  c^ 
^fyed  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  or  on  Supply,  or  on  some  odH 
matter-of-fact  Inisincss  ;  in  which  case  there  would  have  been 
from  five  to  forty  members  present.  As  it  is,  and  there  being 
a  prospect  of  a  row,  or  at  least  of  "words,"  the  House  is  crowded 
in  every  part,  and  noble  lords  who  do  not  have  many  opportiini- 
tics  of  this  kind  in  their  own  part  of  the  building  have  come 
down  to  see  the  stnig-gle.  At  their  head,  though  not  foroii^l 
one  of  their  number,  is  Prince  Teek,  who  liolds  a  pair  of  hi^hly- 
starchetl  cuffs  over  the  clock,  and  observes  with  curious  interest 
"Whalley^s  attempts  to  eateh  the  Speaker's  eye. 

As  soon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moves  the  formi 
resolution  which,  bcin^  passed,  shall  g-ive  precedence  to  the  re- 
solution he  has  substituted  for  that  wrathfully  drawn  up  on 
AVi^lnesday,  Dillwyn  rises  ham  the  corner  seat  below  the  guzi|^ 
\\ay  and  objects.     It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  member  §^ 
Swansea  uUvays  turns  up  when  there  is  a  row  of  this  sort  on.    Htf 
has  grown  grey  and  thin  in    the   House  of  Commons,  and 
must  be  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  for  although  he  is  gene 
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objecting  to  somethmg,  he  is  himself  held  to  be  by  no  means 
an  objectionable  man.  It  soon  beeumeB  clear  that  Dillwyn  is  tlitt 
spokesman  of  a  numerous  section  of  the  House,  Mitcliell  Henry, 
Anderson,  O'Shaug^hnessy*  all  speaking  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  each  taking  exception  to  the  haste  with  which  the 
amendment  has  been  brought  on. 

By  the  time  Whalley  succeeds  in  catching  the  Speaker's  eye 
and  begins  his  discourse,  g-entlemen  ou  the  front  Opposition 
Bench  begin  to  grow  uneasy.  Lowe  lifts  up  his  meek,  white 
Wd  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front  Opposition  Bench,  where  it 
has  been  reclining,  and  passing  upwards  takes  his  seat  by  Har- 
tington,  who  haa  only  been  ten  minutes  late  to-day,  and  who  is 
DOW  being  earnestly  talked  to  by  Forster.  On  the  other  side  is 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  bursting  with  some  proposition  he  wants 
to  poar  into  the  ear  of  the  imperturbable  Chief,  but  cannot 
get  at  him  by  reason  of  the  contortions  into  which  the  body  of 
Forster  is  thrown  by  the  working  of  mighty  thoughts.  Forster, 
it  would  seem,  cannot  take  a  clear  view  of  a  critical  complication 
tmless  he  be  spread  out  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  hoiizontal 
positioa  with  his  chin  sunk  in  his  chest,  curiously  foreshortening 
bii  head.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  Knatchbull-Hugessen  caonot 
get  over,  for  Forster  is  not  to  he  approached  too  ch>sely  at  the 
time  of  th^e  earthquakes,  and  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the 
pussibly  unconscious,  but  decidedly  eiTective,  determination  nf 
Hartiflgton  not  to  notice  the  fussy  person  who  ODce  had  cbargi' 
of  tbe  mterests  of  the  British  Colonies, 

Childers  changes  places  with  Lowe,  so  that  he,  too,  may  come 
witliin  wluspering  distance  of  Hartington,  and  then  Ilarcourt 
^  an  opportunity  of  uttering  his  counsel,  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
*ll  this  time  watching  an  opportunity  to  dive  in,  iu  a  compa- 
ratively fiuiet  moment  on  the  part  of  Forstcr^s  legs,  just  as  a 
boat,  skilfully  steered,  tries  for  an  opening  in  the  surf,  to  run  in 
*nd  land  its  freight.  Presently  Forster  rises,  and  everybody  on 
tbe  frt^nt  Opposition  Bench  quickly  withdrawing  his  legSj  he 
sbainblea  down  between  the  bench  and  the  table  till  he  reaches 
Jfw  Sj)eaker*8  clmir,  and  holds  consultation  with  the  right  hon. 

Itleman,  This  is  Kuatchbull-Hugessen's  opportuiuty,  and  he 
'^^tly  seizes  it,  pouring  into  the  ear  of  Hartington  what  is 
floubtlesB  a  settlement  of  the  whole  case.      But  his  lordship  sita 

fitig  at  his  bootSj  and  makes  no  sign   of  recognition^  and 
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Forster  coming  back,  KrmtchbuIl-IIug'essen  despondingly  and 
adroitly  gets  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  be  sat  upon. 


Mr.  Giadfltono      The  only  man  on   the  front  Opposition   Bench 
Ignored.  whom    nobody    consults,    and    who    ofifers    his 

opinions  to  nobody,  is  he  whose  merest  word  used  to  be  law 
among  jGfentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  he  has  lifted  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party.  Gladstone, 
of  whom  it  was  said  two  days  ago  that  he  was  going  down  to 
bis  castellated  residence  in  Flintshire,  is  here  sitting  lower  down 
even  than  Lowe's  modesty  leads  him.  He  has  brought  his 
white  bat  out  to-day^tbe  white  bat  with  the  black  band  round 
it^ — ^and  has  carefully  disposed  of  it  on  a  stick  which  he  is 
holding  out  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  scarecrow  practice  in 
view  of  a  visit  to  the  quiet  fields  of  Hawarden.  He  speaks  to 
noboily,  and  nobody  Bi>eaks  to  him  ;  and  the  man  who  disestab- 
lished the  Irish  Cbnrch  and  freed  the  Irish  land  is  just  now 
chiefly  occupied  in  saving  his  cherished  hat  from  contact  with 
some  of  the  reckless  gentlemen  who  are  mo\^ng  to  and  fro,  en- 
grossed in  the  new  phase  of  the  question  which  the  Opposition 
below  the  gangway  has  evolved. 

As  Whalley  jiroeeeds^  and  is  occasionally  called  to  order  by 
the  Speaker,  there  is  time  for  the  excitement  to  spread  to  the 
front  bench  opposite.  Dyke  has  a  hurried  conversation  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  disappearing,  shows  himself 
again  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  whence  he  beckons  to  Adam, 
and  the  two  WTiips  retire  for  consultation. 

Henley,  venerable  and  respected  patriarch,  stands  for  a 
moment  in  deprecating  attitude,  and,  foreseeing  a  long  vista  of 
]>urposeless  talk,  carefully  picks  his  way  out  of  the  House- 
Then  Roebuck,  painfully  rising  from  the  corner  seat  below  the 
gangway,  slowly  crawls  down  the  floor  of  the  House ;  seeing 
which,  George  Bowyer,  who  bad  been  hovering  at  the  bar,  and 
has  been  serving  his  constituents  by  darting  into  temporarily 
unoccupied  seats,  and  being  incontinently  dispossessed  by  the 
rightful  owner,  now  dashes  down  at  the  corner  seat.  A  few 
minutes  ago  Eslington  having  left  the  House  to  post  a  letter 
in  the  lobby,  Sir  George  took  bis  seat,  which  he  enjoyed 
through  four  anxions  moments.  Then,  taking  up  his  old  point 
of  observation  at  the  bar,  like  a  grey  eagle  poised  above  its 
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prey,  he  became  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  Francis  Conyngham, 
who  had  been  sitting  on  the  cross-benelies,  had  gone  out  to 
speak  to  a  friend.  Sir  George  thereupon  darted  into  this 
seat^  and  reclined  with  a  vain  attempt  to  look  as  if  he  had  been 
there  since  prayer-time.  But  Lord  Franeis  comes  back  again, 
and  lays  hie  lavender-gloved  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  baronet, 
who,  glancing  up  with  a  startled  look,  hastily  regards  the  back 
of  the  bench,  and  seeing  Lord  Francis's  name  there,  is  quite 
surprised  to  tind  tliat  the  seat  had  been  appropriated*  Now  he 
IB  in  better  quarters,  for  Roebuck  takes  a  long  time  to  tra- 
verse the  House,  and  Sir  George  feels  so  safe  that  he  places 
his  hat  far  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  front  of  him, 
which  is  the  usual  token  that  he  is,  in  Parliamentary  sense, 
At  Home. 

Parnell,  the  immediate  cause  of  this  interesting  gathering, 
w»s  a  few  minutes  ago  defiantly  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  cool  stone  walls  of  the  corridor,  prepared  to  face  one  or  all 
BS  the  case  might  be.  Now  he  has  entered  the  Ilouse^  paler 
tbsQ  usual^  though  he  wears  a  sickly  smile,  as  if,  on  the  whole, 
it  were  good  fun.  Biggar  is  in  his  place,  greatly  enjoying  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  O'Donnell,  the  third  and  newest 
recruit  of  the  famous  trio,  has  just  walked  in  with  an  air  of  de- 
liberatioQj  and  that  Cla/ttr  look  which  he  understands  marks  the 
air  oi  good  society.  The  Major  is  at  the  back  seat  near  the  door, 
ready  for  contingencies  in  the  way  of  a  succession  of  divisions. 
He  has  just  tried  his  voice  in  ironically  cheering  Mitchell 
Henry,  and  is  evidently  in  fine  form. 

The  interchange  of  communication  between  the  two  front 

benches  results  in  a  determination   to  stand  by  the  resolutions, 

and  this  is  announced  in  speeches  from  Hartington  and  Stafford 

Northcote,  whose  rising  the  Major  cheered   thunderously,  and 

with  a  fine  irony,    the   untimehness   of   which  is  resented  by 

Migry  cries  of  "  Order  !'^  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

•at  dowQ  it  might  have  been  thought  that  all  was  over;    but 

Peter  Rylands  has  something  to  say,  as,  indeed,  he  generally 

has.    Taking  off  his  glasses,  he  desired  to  express  that  he  was 

"  eniious ''  to  sup|>ort  the  Government. 

"  Do  not  let  thera  think  that  we  are  not  embarrassed  by  the 
obstraction  complained  of,"^  Peter  says.  "  We  fzr*?  embarnuised," 
lip  repents,  in  a  firm  voice,  letting  his  outstretched  hand  fall 
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swiftly,  but  eniphaticallj,  whilst  WhitwelJ,  who  sits  near,  look- 
ing up  lu  his  faeej  uods  a]i])roviiigly. 

Even  tliis  does  not  settle  it,  nor  do  the  speeches  of  several 
other  members  ;  nor  does  Andrew  Lusk,  who  cajoling  a  member 
into  lendiDg  him  his  seat  whilst  he  makes  a  speech,,  holds  out  bis 
white  hat,  wavin^r  it  over  the  contending  hosts  like  a  fla^  of 
truce,  and  besecehus  members^  in  his  most  imploring  tone,  to 
^'oome  DOW."  The  House  wili  have  its  division,  and  so  divides, 
deciding,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  it  will  begin  to 
discuss  what  it  might  liave  settled  in  the  time  it  was  arguing 
whether  or  not  it  were  wise  to  begin. 

July  28,— Death     To-day  after  a  painful  illness  Ward  Hunt  died, 
of  Ward  Hunt,      jj-^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^  ^^  not  deprived  the  House  of 

Commons  of  the  counsel  of  its  wisest  man,  has  remaved  fn>tn 
its  midst  the  familiar  figure  of  its  larg^t  member.  Fully  six 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  broad  to  boot,  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  figured  amongst  his  colleagues  as  a 
porpoise  might  disport  itself  in  a  sehool  of  herrings.  Seen  by 
himself.  Major  O'Gorman  impresses  the  mind  with  the  sense 
of  unsur[>assed  largeness.  But  Ward  Hunt,  though  not  so 
much  ruD  to  adipose  tissue,  was  a  bigger  man  than  the  Major, 
and  having  a  straight  back  and  a  firm  stride,  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  superior  strength  and  vigour. 

Ever  so  many  yeai^s  ago  a  reading  jiarty  went  forth  to  the 
Highlands,  and  was  subsequently  discoursed  about  by  one  of  its 
members.  From  !Mr.  Clough's  pictiure-gallery  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  Ward  Hunt  :— 

"  Stoutest  and  rasliCBt  of  creaturea,  more  fool  of  »  Saxon, 
Him  I  soe  frifikiiij^  and  whiakingf,  and  ever  at  swifter  gjratioa 
Under  brief  curtain  rovealing  broad  litres— not  of  broad  cloth." 

I  dwell  upon  this  personal  peculiarity  becausej  in  an  otld 
though  not  unaccountable  manner^  it  had  considerable  influence 
upon  the  popular  reputation  and  even  the  political  career  of  the 
late  First  Lord.  Tlie  general  preference  for  stout  men  as  com- 
pared with  lean  men^  on  the  score  of  superior  goodness  of 
nature,  has  survived  the  times  of  Cassius.  There  are  few  pre- 
judices BtroTiu^r  than  the  belief  that  a  stout  man  must  necessarily 
be  a  good-tempered  man,  and  the  notion  is  drawn  from  an  ei- 
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perience  which  affords  rare  variations.  In  the  case  of  Ward 
Hunt  people  were  inclined  to  forgive  muny  shortcomingrs  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  "so  good-tempered/^  Even  so  keen 
B.n  observer  as  the  writer  of  the  brilliant  series  of  Political 
Portraits  published  during  the  winter  of  1872 — 73,  fell  into 
this  error. 

"  ^Ir.  Ward  Hunt,  we  believe/^  Mr.  Frank  Hill  writes, 
**  never  provoked  an  adversary  save  by  failing  to  lose  his  owti 
temper,  and  by  growing  cooler  as  the  opponent  became  more 
heated.     His  conversation  is  cheerful  and  good-bumourcd," 

This,  which  expresses  the  general  opinion  of  the  character 
of  Ward  Hunt,  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  not  only  incorrect, 
but  it  is  so  directly  opposed  to  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  not 
familiar  as  an  article  of  popular  faith,  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  sneer  on  the  part  of  the  ]K)litical  portrait-paiuter.  The 
truth  is  that  precisely  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and  that  among 
his  colleagues  the  late  First  Lord  was  distinguished  for  an  un- 
fortunate asperity  of  temper,  and  a  certain  ^* nagging^'  way  of 
answering  questions  or  participating  in  debate — a  constitutional 
tendency  phenomenal  in  a  man  of  Falstaffian  proportions.  It 
might  reasonably  be  suggested  that  the  physical  sufferiug  he 
bore  during  the  current  Session,  and  the  persistent  misfortune 
nrhich  followed  his  administration  at  the  Admiralty,  had  the 
effect  of  souring  his  temper.  Casting  the  mind  back  over  Ward 
Hunt's  official  and  ex-official  career,  it  is  not  possible  txj  accept 
this  explanation. 

It  was  highly  characteristic  of  him  that,  at  a  time  when 

there  were   lobby   rumours   of   personal    dissensions    in    Glad- 

stone^B  Cabinet,  he  should  rise  from,  the  front  Opposition  Bench, 

aud  ask  "  whether  it  is  true  that  right  hon,  gentlemen  opposite 

are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other  ?^'     This  question, 

■od  the  tone  and   manner   in   which   it   was   put,   offered   an 

illustration  of  the  constitutional   turn  of  Ward  Hunt's  mind. 

Of  late  the  First  Lord   liad  Ca[>tain  Bedford  Pim  uttai-hed  to 

^•m,  much  after  the  style  that  a  man-o'-war  might  have   an 

ineffective     but    annoying    tori>edo-boat    continually   hanging 

^found,  and  making  feints  of  dafihing  in  at  it.     Some  excuse 

^igbt  possibly  be  found  for  his  manner  of  throwing  over  his 

boulder  snajtpish  scraps  of  answer  to  the  momUer  for  Gravesend. 

^^*t  this  mode  of  address  was  simply  an  aggravation  of  a  habit, 
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and  Childers  and  Gosehen,  wbilat  themselves  studiously  cour 
teouB  in  tlieir  inquiries  or  criticism,  were  snapped  at  whenever 
they  dared  to  open  their  mouths  on  naval  questions. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  new  departure  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  at  a  time  when  Lord  Beiiconsiield'a  policy  was 
one  of  general  conciliationj  Ward  Hunt^s  ill-temper  roused  a 
of  hornets  about  the  Treasury  Bench,     He  came  down  to 
House,  on   a  memorable    Monday  nighty  and    tossed  into  the 
midst  of  the  plaeid  and  unsuspecting  assembly  that  little  Lomb 
shell  about  '*  pa|)er  ships  '*  and  a  ^'phantom  fleet."     He  did  not 
mean  anything",  as  he  was  subsequently  obliged  to  admit 
was  only  his  pleasant  way  of  saying  that  the  Minister  whom 
had  succeeded  was  a  thoroughly  incompetent  person. 

Next  to  Captain  Bedfoi-d  Pirn,  or  perhaps  on  a  par  with 
him^  Ward  Hunt  reserved  his  bitterest  animosity  and  his  m 
snarling  contempt  for  the  Press.     The  mere  mention  of  a  new 
paper  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  sufficient  to  brin^  him 
up  with  an  angry  and  contemptuous  expression.      It 
that  the  newspapersj  as  a  class,  displayed  any  special  antipath 
towards  him.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  newspapers  to  comment 
upon  daily  events,  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  things 
went  wrong  at  the  Admiralty,  it  followed  that  the  Department 
occupied,  in  an  exceptional   degi'ee,  the  attention  of  the  TresSm 
Hence  Wai-d  Hunt^s  anger,  and  hence  his  conviction  that 
■would  be  endurable  only  for  its  newspapers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Ward  Hunt^s  reign  at  the  Admi- 
ralty was  not  a  successful  one.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  he  was  hardly  fairly  dealt  with  in  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Defiartment.  Born  a  country  gentleman,  and  gifted  with 
abilities  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  for  many  years  with  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  county  of  Northampton,  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  British  Navy  and  all  t 
concerns  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  adm 
the  idea,  it  might  weli  be  thought  that  this  was  a  practi 
joke  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  akin  to  that  which  induced  hi: 
to  find  a  place  in  the  Ministry'  for  Cavendish  Bentinck,  If  one 
had  placed  before  him  all  the  prominent  men  on  the  Conserva- 
tive benches  in  the  year  1874,  and  were  asked  to  say  which  waa 
likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  the  burly 
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irtharaptonshire  squire,  who  had  made  his  first  Parliamentary 
repatation  in  connection  with  the  Cattle  Plague,  would  surely 
bave  been  the  last  to  occur  to  the  mind. 

Whatever  other  failing  may  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Ward 
Hunt,  he  did  not  lack  courage,  and  the  j>ost  being  offered  him, 
he  accepted  it.  Also  he  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of  his 
office  with  an  energy  and  an  industry  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  w^hen  a  square  stick  is  thrust  into  a  round  hole 
there  will,  to  the  end  of  time^  be  something  lacking  in  respect 
of  adaptability.  Hie  principal  marvel  in  connection  with  Ward 
Hunt's  administration  of  naval  affairs  is  that  it  proved  so  little 
disastrous  to  the  country. 

As  a  speaker,  the  late  First  Lord  had  the  great  gift  of  brevity. 

His  statements  on  introducing  the  Navy  Estimates  are  amongst 

the   briefest    on   record,   a    heterodoxy   whicli,   at   the    outset, 

shocked  Childers,  who  was  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  to 

hope  for  from  a  man  who  could  explain  the  Navy  Estimates 

within  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.     In  this,  however. 

Ward   Hunt  succeeded,  and  his  exposition  of  the  policy  of  his 

administration   was,   perhaps,  the    most  creditable  feature   in 

connection  with  it.     Even  this  brevity  of  sj^eech  arose  out  of  hie 

prevailing  contempt  for  the   views   and  opinions  of  people  in 

general,  and  of  gentlemen  opposite  in  particular.     He  would 

have  made  an  excellent,  or  at  least  a  contented,  Minister  under 

the  Czar,  or  the  Emperor  Napoleon  before  his  Majesty^s  fatal 

craze  for   Parliamentary  co-operation  took  possession  of   him. 

He  could   never   fully   understand    what   business    Parliament 

had  to  want  to  know  anything.     It  was  enough  for  himself — 

and  he  held  that  it  should  be  enough  for  other  people — that 

Ward  Hunt  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  Admiralty;   and 

that,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  people   should   go   asking 

questions  imd  proffering  criticism,  appeared  to  him  more  than 

human  nature  could  bear.     He  resented  inquiry  into  the  public 

huginefis  of  his  Department  as  a  man  might  resent  a  ]>er8onal 

affront,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  Parliamentary  career 

was  A  constant  wrangle. 

Occasionally  when  his  unfortunate  manner  had  brought 
''^int  a  chorus  of  disapj>roval,  or  had  culminated  in  a  formal 
i^^icttnent,  Ward  Hunt  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  elaborate 
Wenee.    His  penultimate  appearance  in  tl 
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was  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  and  Sccly  will  probably  cai 
with  him  to  his  ^rave  the  scars  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
irate  First  Lord,  whose  general  policy  he  had  presumed  to 
in  qoestion. 

Aag,  2.^Aii  ap-     The  following  rhymes   hy   Sir  Wilfrid  Lawi 
^*^*^  fairly  illuistrate  the  condition  of  the  House^  at  tl 

time  overpowered  by  the  nig'htmare  of  Obstruction. 

"  Ob  !  Pamell  HavDameen !     Ob  !  Biggar  go  bragb  I 
It*H  the  prido  and  tb©  joy  of  yonr  eoimtry  you  aro ! 
Sastaiutjd  by  Q'Doiinell  and  migbty  O'Gormajn, 
You  bavo  broken  the  might  of  both  8tixon  and  Normaii. 

**  A  Hght  o*cr  the  darkness  of  Erin  now  bruaks^ 
You  liaye  bullied  tlie  Speaker  and  trampled  on  Raikea, 
And  the  IIouiws,  disposseased  of  ita  proatige  and  vigour. 
Lies  low  at  the  foet  of  ite  Pamdll  and  Biggar. 

*'  Ob  1  PamcU  Mavoumccn  J     Ob !  Biggar  go  Briigh  ! 
The  noblest  your  country  baa  sent  us  by  far ; 
Through  the  lobby  you  march  with  a  conqueror's  stride, 
When  you'vo  Bummonod  your  boat  to  the  cry  of  •  Jiivido.* 

"  Tea  !  ve  feel  that  at  length  tbo  Golfs  wronga  are  reTengod, 
And  y<^ars  of  oppression  by  you  are  avenged. 
But,  Parnell  Mavoumeen !  and  Blgg^  go  Bragh  1 
While  prou^lly  YOU  ride  upon  Victory's  car, 
Let  Mercy  beaido  'mid  your  virtuea  appear, 
And  think  of  the  state  you  have  brought  as  to  here. 

"The  Slpimker,  exhauattjd,  grows  daily  more  sad, 
And  Itiikes,  as  you  see,  is  almost  driveu  mad. 
Bclater-Booth  in  bis  figure  is  visibly  shrinking. 
And  two  or  throe  members  have  taken  to  diiuking. 

"  Oh  !  keep  us  not  here  in  this  tenible  weather, 
While  the  gixiuae-cocks  are  calling  us  off  to  the  heather, 
Wbile  the  yacht,  with  its  sails  flapping  out  to  the  breeae. 
Invites  us  awaj'  t«  the  smooth  eummor  8ea3, 

"  The  clerks  at  tlie  table  look  languid  and  wan, 
Gloom  sits  on  the  face  of  the  noble  Lord  Jobn^ 
The  wig  of  Sir  Ertukino  is  turning  to  grey. 
Sweet  Biggar — kind  PomeE — ^please  let  us  away !  ** 

Anir  1-Atweo'     The  difficulty  of  defining  what  Home  Rule  really 
Bi^^^   *****"^*     is,   and    what    it    precisely   means,    has   alwaj 
cropped  up  when  the  matter  has  been  debated 
the  House  of  Commons^.     The  dilRculty  no  longer  exi£t8. 
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the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-six  boiirs  it  is  riear  enough 
that  Home  Rule  means  not  f?oiiig  home  all  night  yourself,  and 
keeping'  as  many  other  people  as  possible  out  of  their  beds.  To 
this  laudable  endeavour,  this  hiji^h  political  end,  O'Donnell, 
Piniell,  Biggar,  and  O^Connor  Power  serionsly  set  themselves 
last  night-  They  had  come  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  pre- 
pared t^»  obstruct  the  passage  through  Committee  of  the  South 
Africa  Bill.  At  the  outset  they  were  puzzlctl  by  a  curiously 
elate  expression  on  the  face  of  their  natural  enemy,  the  Saxon. 
Puleston,  in  particular,  walked  about  with  a  pleased  smile, 
wiiilst  there  was  a  dangerously  amiable  look  on  tlie  expressive 
countenance  of  Low^her,  as  he  sat  with  his  kit  well  pushed  back, 
so  that  not  a  line  of  his  expansive  forehead  should  be  lost  to 
the  contemplation  of  Bi ggan 

What  it  all  meant  was  speedily  made  manifest.  The  Minis- 
terialists had  determined  to  beat  the  Obstructionists  at  their 
own  game,  and  to  that  end  Dyke  bad  issued  a  whip,  mysteri- 
ously indicating  that  there  might  be  a  prolonged  sitting.  In 
brief,  the  Ministerialists  had  consented  to  be  told  off  in 
**  watches,"  and  preparations  were  made  for  sitting  till  the  Bill 
WAS  passed  through  Committee,  or  till  the  arrival  of  the  visitor 
from  the  Antipodes,  whose  name  O^Connor  Power  had  in  the 
caxlier  discussions  boastfully  invoked 

This  plan  took  the  Obstructionists  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Never  at  any  j>eriod  of  the  Session  had  their  small  forces  been 
80  weak.  The  Major,  content  with  the  glory  he  earned  on 
Friday  night,  when  he  had  so  triumphantly  criticised  the 
pbnseology  of  the  resolutions  "designed  to  put  down  ^^  ubstruc- 
tion,  had  wisely  gone  home,  determined  not  to  weaken  the 
8t^t  of  this  great  triumph  by  comparative  success.  Richard 
Pwrhad  also  left  for  Ireland,' and  *^  W.  H.  isky  "  0*Sullivan, 
to  bis  compatriots  humorously  call  him,  was  at  the  moment 
*RgB§jed,  hundrt-ds  of  miles  away,  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
m  alleged  deterioration  of  pure  Irish  spirit  by  demoralised 
Scotch. 

At  a  coimcil  of  war  hastily  summoned  it  was  decided  by 
*he  Obstruction ists  that,  despite  these  conJitions,  battle  should 
'>e  a(!cppted.  Despatches  were  immediately  sent  off  to  Ireland 
^♦'f  rt'inforccments,  the  Major  being  specially  recjuested  to  return 
lyrlhwith,  as  it  was  felt  that  in  fighting  by  a  system  of  relays 
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he  would  count  for  two.  Parnell  and  O'Donnell  undertook 
keep  the  enemy  en<^.ged  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Then  Bigtrar  and  O'Connor  Power  were  to  come  on,  whilst  Gray 
and  Nolan  were  prepared  to  act  as  skirmishers,  harassdng^  tl 
enemy  and  picking-  off  an  officer  as  op]>ortunity  offered. 

The  plan  of  the  campaijg^n  being  thus  arranged,  the  fii 
opened,  O'Donnell  making  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  by  moving 
to  rejwrt  progress  as  soon  as  the  House  got  into  Committee. 
Til  is  bad  the  effect  of  aggravating  members,  and  matters  soon 
grevY  lively.  At  eight  o'clock  Parnell,  pale  and  passionate,  was 
trying  his  voice  against  the  united  roar  of  the  Committee,  who 
insisted  upon  a  division.  Julian  Goldsmid,  seated  immediately 
below  him,  so  persistently  raised  a  strident  voice  in  the  chant 
for  the  division  that,  after  glaring  down  for  a  moment  of  speech- 
less anger  at  the  back  of  his  head,  Parnell  made  a  sudden  dash 
at  the  table,  and  standing  at  Raikes-*  left  ear,  attempted  to  poi 
his  speech  into  it.  Two  seat^  behind,  Whalley,  moved  by  soi 
inscrutable  purpose,  was  constantly  on  hts  feet,  rising  to  points 
order.  What  he  precisely  wanted  to  accomplish,  nobody  gathei 
amid  the  uproar.  But  from  a  chance  expression  it  appeared 
that  he  was  animated  by  the  benevolent  intention  of  haviug 
either  Pamell  or  O'Donnell  twice  called  to  order^  when  he  woul 
have  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  new  rule. 

After  this  little  scene  matters  went  on  quietly  till  eleven' 
o'clock,  when  Ilareourt  came  in  from  dinner.  He  had  not  been 
in  his  place  many  minutes  before  he  seized  an  opportunity  of 
stirring  up  Parnell  with  a  long  pole,  and  the  Committee  had 
once  more  the  satisfaction,  now  somewhat  palling  on  the  accus- 
tfjmed  palate,  of  seeing  that  gentleman  glaring  upon  the  laughini 
throng  through  angry  eyes,  set  in  a  face  of  death-like  pallor. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  Parnell  moved  that  pi 
be  reported,  a  mild  suggestion  supported  by  Fawcett  in  a  speech 
of  some  length.     Lowther  answered  blandly  that  the  Chairms 
would  leave  tbe  chair  only  when  the  Bill  had  been  passed  throui 
Committee. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  skirmishes  and  of  masked  attacki 
The  real  line  of  battle,  never  seriously  obscured,  being   noi 
plainly  announced,  the  combatants  prepared  for  the  worst.     Tbe 
House  was  full,  and  on  both  sides  there  reigned  a  determinatio] 
to  die  on  the  iloor  if  necessary,  or  in  any  event  to  sleep  thei 
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Foreter,  stretching  his  la^  far  out  on  the  horizon,  lay  down  on 
the  front  Opposition  Benehj  and,  refreshing  himself  hy  rumpling' 
his  hair  all  over,  settled  himself  for  a  few  minutes'  sleep.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sat  watchful  and  unperturbed 
on  the  opposite  bench,  supported  right  and  left  by  Hieks- 
Beach  and  Cross,  the  group  suggesting  under  the  eireunistanees 
a  modem  and  Parliamentary  **  Laoeoon/"*  Nolan  bustled  in 
and  out  as  if  the  Thames  were  rapidly  rising,  and  he  were  the 
cellarman  engaged  in  reporting  the  advanees  of  the  flood, 
O'Connor  Power,  finding  a  genenil  disposition  to  somnolency, 
woke  np  the  Committee  by  a  genial  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  majority  as  being  ''  a  conspiracy/'  This  brought  up  Ilareourt 
in  his  happiest  mood,  and  in  a  moment  the  erewhile  sleeping 
House  was  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  Also,  it  would  appear  that 
the  water  in  the  cellars  of  the  House  was  providentially,  and 
pari  pa un  J  growing  higher.  Nolan  bustled  about  more  like  a 
bomb-shell  than  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

He  had  a  turn  to  himself  later  on,  or  rather  earlier  in  the 
morning.      Edward   Jenkins,  an   unquestionable   authority  on 
matters  of  decorum  and  good  taste,  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing, what  every  one  feels,  a  sense  of  astonishment  that 
Captain  Nokn,   a  gentleman   of  education  and  position,  and, 
moreover,  an  officer  on  full  pay  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  should 
prominently  associate  himself  in  a  political  warfare  of  a  kind 
that  naturally  enough  commends  itisclf  to  Biggar  and  Parnell. 
This  rebuke  had  an    extraordinary   effect   upon   the    Admiral, 
who,  it   goes  without   saying,   was  in   his  place.     He  cheered 
Btentoriously,    and   Nolan,    tiring  over    the   head    of    Jenkins, 
played  the  battery  of  his   denunciation    full  on  the    Admiral, 
whose  intelligent  political  diserinii nation  he  called  in  question. 
The  Admiral  winced  under  the  shot ;   hut  he  had  his  answer 
ready. 

"ZTa/Z-pay/'  he  said,  rising,  and  attempting  to  interrupt  the 
torrent  of  speech  which  Nolan  wsis  breatlilcKsly  pouring  forth. 
"Half- pay,"  he  shouted,  "  I^m  only  on  half -pay.'-' 

The  Committee  saw  the  point  in  a  moment,  and  choi'red  en- 
tWiastically.  An  officer  on  full  pay  is  under  certain  political 
obligations,  which  are  lightened  in  proportion  as  he  is  permitted 
^  dniw  only  half-pay. 

About  this  time,  whilst  the  dawn  was  wrestling  with  the 
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^as-light  and  the  promise  of  a  new  day  lay  behind  its  ceTtain 
victoryj  there  befel  an  ineident  which  marked  the  lowest  depth  to 
whieh  the  House  mitrht  sink.  All  night  long  Courtney  had  aat 
in  his  corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  watc^hing  and  waiting  for 
some  glimmering  of  reason  to  flicker  over  the  House,  nnder  the 
light  of  which  be  might  read  out  his  thoughts  to  it.  He  had 
many  amendments  on  the  paper,  and  a  little  professorial  essay 
for  each,  Several  times  he  rose  and  tried  to  bring  the  angry 
House  back  to  the  paths  of  reason.  But  it  would  not  be  led, 
and  at  length,  himself  wearied  out  with  the  endeavour,  he  rose, 
and  with  a  look  of  infinite  pity,  and  speaking  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  he  told  the  House  that  as  it  evidently  was  in  no 
mood  for  reasoning,  he  (Courtney)  must  leave  it.  And  be  did, 
walking  towards  the  door  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the 
unthinking  herd,- 

Sinee  Coriolanus  turned  bis  back  upon  the  riotous  eitizei 
of  '  Itome^   and  'Mianiiihed"   the   Senate,    no    such    scene 
been  enacted  in   the  Western  Hemisphere,     '*  Despising,*' 

Coriolanus, 

— . — "  dospiging 

For  you  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  hack ; 
There  iaa  world  eleewhery.'* 


And  thus  with  equal  dignity,  and  with  the  same  noble  scornful 
sorrow,  the  member  for  Liskeard  *'  banished ''  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"AndEeawEfihrioked  when  Leonard  Courtney  fl«L" 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  moniing  Biggar  was  gently  led  out  and 
put  to  bed  in  the  library,  disposing  bis  person  with  some  difficuJI 
on  three  chairs. 

'^My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  C&van/'  Pamell  said,  ati 
hour  later,  "  is  peacefully  slumbering,  and  will  presently  reti 
like  a  giant  refreshed/' 

This,  however,  was  simply  a  figure  of  speech.  The  fac 
is,  Biggar 's  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  certain  mysteriot 
agility  displayed  by  the  chaii-s,  which,  in  all  parts  of  the  rooi 
were  continually  and  unaceonntahly  toppling  over  with  crashinj 
noises.  On  the  whole  the  episode  most  resembled  a  famili 
scene  in  the  tragedy  of  ''Richard  1 11/^  As  Biggar  lay  prone cii 
the  hastily-made  couch,  it  rcLiiured  no  stretch  of  imagination 
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behold  rising  up  behind  him  the  p^hosts  of  the  various  Bills  he 
hiid  slain  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  each  addressing-  to  him 
words  of  eloquent  reproach.  However  it  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Bigg&r  did  not  this  morning'  sleep  any  better  than  did  Richard 
111,  on  the  eve  of  Bosworth  Field. 

But  the  gallantry  that  sustained  his  comrades  was  not 
lacking'  in  the  member  for  Cavan.  Shortly  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  entered  the  House,  with  what  was  intended 
to  be  a  genial  smile  extende<l  over  the  lower  part  of  his  expres- 
rive  countenance,  and  a  general  air  of  jauutiness  which  ill 
befitted  his  languid  step. 

"  Mr.  Smith — Sir,'^  he  said,  "  I  have  had  a  good  sleep  and  a 
rare  good  breakfast,  and  am  naterally  able  and  ready  to  go  on 
irith  legislation ;  ^'  a  pleasant  little  tiction^  carefully  designed  to 
make  the  Committee  feel  uncomfortable, 

W.  IL  Smith  was  in  the  chair  now,  having  stepped  into  it 
aver  the  prostrate  body  of  Childers,  who  had  succeeded  Haikes. 
The  House  was  in  other  respects  beginning  to  change  its  appear- 
ance. The  white  necktie  era  was  passed,  and  shining  morning 
£m68  replaced  the  pallid  visagfs  of  the  Members  who  had  kept 
the  night  watch.  Forster,  true  to  his  pledge,  had  gallantly  kept 
his  popt  all  through  the  night,  always  having  as  lis-a-rh  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Reinforcements  arriving  with  the 
morning  milk,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  go  off  to  that  bath  and  break- 
Cast  which  have  lK*en  the  only  rest  and  nourishment  nine  m\t  of 
tea  of  the  British  Legislators  have  enjoyed  to-day.  Of  those 
who  had  taken  their  places  at  four  o^eloek  on  the  previous  after- 
EOOD,  only  half-a-dozen  remained,  disdainful  of  rest,  and  deter- 
mined  to  see  it  out. 

Of  these  the  most  prominent  were  the  Admiral,  and  O'Donnell. 
The  Admiral  eat  in  his  familiar  place  behind  the  Treasury  Ikmch, 
with  a  slight  heaviness  discemible  about  his  eyelids,  aud  the 
thattered  remains  of  many  copies  of  the  Orders  at  his  feet. 
Otherwise  be  presented  no  evidence  of  his  long  watch.  He  was 
as  ready  tt>  cheer  at  noon  on  Wednesday  as  he  had  been  at  six  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

As  for  O^Donnell,  his  endurance  was  worthy  of  a  better 
t^ause,  At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon,  when  the  Bill  was  on  the 
verjjc  of  being  passed,  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  as  fresh  as 
when  he  had  begun  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon.     In 
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twenty-one  hours  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  almost  incessant 
speech,  he  had  not  turned  a  hair.  Early  in  the  previous  evening 
be  had  settletl,  though  at  some  expense  of  facial  expression,  a 
prevailing  difficulty  which  he  formerly  had  with  his  eye-^la^^s. 
Beginning  his  legislative  career  with  double  eye-glasses,  he  was 
ledj  |)ossil>ly  by  observing  Chamberlain^s  success,  to  adopt  a 
single  orb,  Tliis  change  of  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
naturally  threw  him  back,  and  is  probably  equal,  in  the  course 
of  the  Session,  to  the  loss  of  seventeen  notices  of  amendment. 
But  he  had  mitstcred  the  difficulty  last  night ;  and,  all  through 
the  long  and  hea\^ly- weigh  ted  hours,  the  eye-glass  did  not  once 
tumble  nut  and  compel  him,  instead  of  moving  an  amendment, 
to  search  for  it  in  the  recesses  of  his  waistcoat. 

Even  when,  at  ten  minutes  past  two  this  afternoon,  a  pro- 
longed shout  announced  the  costly  triumph  of  the  majority  in  the 
matter  of  the  South  Africa  Bill,  O'Donnell  was  not  worn  out. 
Just  as  his  countryman,  0*Leary,  having  walked  an  impossible 
number  of  miles  in  an  inconvenient  number  of  hours,  took  a 
little  run  to  show  that  he  was  not .  in  the  slightest  degree 
fatigued,  so  O^Donnell,  having  sat  and  talked  through  a  twenty- 
one  hours'  discussion  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  placidly  entered 
upon  a  long  speech  in  opposition  to  the  East  India  Loan  Bill* 
Having  saved  and  acconiph'shed  this  trot  for  the  avenue, 
O'Donnell  went  off  to  his  well-earned  rest,  whilst  Pamell  and 
Biggar  took  a  fresh  start  in  opposition  to  the  Judicature  Bill. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
PEOEOGATION. 


Whale  in  Turtle  Soup—"  Sing  I  Sing  !  **— ilr.  OlacMone'a  Post-cudt— Sir 
Dilke— Sir  J.  Elphinstono  breaks  out— Fighting  for  thfl  Crown — M*. 
stone*8  DocUq© — Prorogation. 

Aug.  ft-Whaie     There  is  a  wicked  story  told  in  the  House  about 

in  turtle  soup.      ^   member,    who   is  not  altogether  unconnected 

with  the  whaling  trade, *  but  who,   when  he  comes  south,  so 

far  yields  to  the  induences  of  civilisation  that  he  may  frequentlj* 

*  Mr.  TeamBn,  momber  for  Dtmdee. 
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be  met  dining  out.  The  other  night  he  was  observed  religiously 
to  separate  the  ^vaen  fat  of  the  turtle  from  the  liq^uid  of  the 
8oop.     His  neighbour  said  to  liinij 

"  Don't  you  eat  the  fat  ?  " 

"Nae,  nae/^  he  replied,  ''it's  nae  that.  It's  the  blubber 
thafs  nae  boiled  enough.^' 

Aaj.  r.— **Siiigi     Wballey  was  greeted  to-night  with  the  almost 
^^^'*  foro^jtten    cry    of    "Sing,    Sing  I "       He    was 

^kting  upon  a  familiar  subject  and  was  about  to  offer  to  the 
Hoase  a  quotation,  when  some  meml>er,  bethinking  himself  of 
the  old  story  of  Whalley's  hymn,  raised  a  shout  that  recalled  a 
scene  that  happened  at  least  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  cry  of  "  Sing  t "  arose  in  this  way.  Whalley  at  the 
femote  period  mentioned  was  addressing  the  House  upon  the 
iubject  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  wished  to  gain  its  opinion 
ttpott  a  certain  hymn  accustomed  to  be  sung  in  a  Catholic 
Stmday-school,  and,  drawing  a  little  book  from  his  pockety  ob- 
«er?ed  that  he  would  read  it  to  the  House.  A  member  struck 
with  a  happy  thought  called  out  "  Sing  it/'  and  forthwith  anvse 
a  ananimous  shout  of  "  Sing,  Sing  I  " 

For  some  time  after  it  was  the  eustrjm  to  greet  Whalley 
in  this  fashion,  until  at  la^t  the  practice  was  stopped  by  the 
then  Speaker^  who  ruled  it  to  be  out  of  order. 


Aug     8,  -  Mr- 


Gladstone  is  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his 
proclivities  for  p^jst-cards.  I  was  talking  to  an 
aged  oflBciul  ut  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  the  other 

iiight,  when  Hartington  dined  there  and  was  presented  with  the 

frc«jcmi  of  the  Company. 

"They  invited  Mr.  Gladst<»ne  to  come,  sir/^  said  he,  "and 

*Iiiit  d'ye  think  ?     ffe  wrote  oti  a  post-card  to  say  he  couldn't 

•oiDe.    1  took  it  in  myself/^ 


Aiie.a.-sirc;bfta.    Members  who,  at  the  outset  of  their  Farliament- 
^^®'  ary  career,  find  themselves  failures,  will  discover 

much  cheering  matter  for  retlection  in  the  career  of  Charles 
^i^ke.  When,  nine  years  ago,  he  entered  Parliament,  he 
Claimed  the  suffrages  of  Chelsea  on  the  ground  that  lie  was 
*  Radical,  and  he  had  not  long  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
c2 
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his  Sovereign  befni*e  he  seize<l  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  lengths  Riulicalism  might  lead  hioi.  In  conjuncti 
with  that  other  hot-headed  youths  Auberon  Herbert,  he  essayed 
to  lay  rough  hands  oo  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Civil  List,  raising 
such  a  storm  in  the  House  <jf  Commons  as,  in  those  far-off  peace- 
ful days,  was  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  engrosssing' 
]iiib!ie  attention  for  a  whole  week.  At  the  jiresent  epoch  we 
think  nothing  of  havint]^  strangers  spied,  and  galleries  cleared, 
and  Pandemonium  temporarily  let  loose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Seven  years  ago  these  were  less  frequent 
occurrences,  and  the  night  when  Dilke  and  Auberon  Herbert 
entrenched  them&elves  in  the  comer  seat  below  the  gangway 
(where  Beresford  Hope  and  Bentinck  now  sit),  and  detied  the 
House  of  Commons,  lives  in  vivid  colours  in  the  menaory  of 
members  of  G]a<!stone"fi  Parliament  of  *tiH. 

Dilke  is  seven  >'eara  older  since  that  night,  and  has  travelled 
with  Beven-league<l  1  toots  away  from  the  position  he  then  as> 
suraed.  He  still  calls  himself  ''a  Radica!/'  and  would,  beyond 
doubtx  vote  straight  on  most  points  of  the  Radical  charter;  but 
he  is,  withal,  the  most  courtly-mannered  Radical  that  ever 
shocked  a  dulce,  or  fluttered  an  earl.  In  faet,  it  would  be  difficult 
io  iind  in  his  speeches  of  recent  sessions  any  trace  of  Radicalism, 
as  Radicalism  is  popularly  imagined.  It  is  true  he  would  have 
the  county  franchise  lowered,  which  is,  I  suppose,  a  Radical 
aspiration.  But  in  :Mlvaneiug  his  views  on  the  subject  he  quietly 
manages  to  make  it  appear  that  he  would  have  the  thing  done 
because  it  is  fair  and  right,  and  because  it  will  in  the  end  tend 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  difference  between  the  Dilke  of  1870  and  him  of  1H77  is, 
that  where  the  one  would  bave  declaimed  and  demanded,  the 
other  argues  and  convinces. 

Whilst  Sir  Charles  has  thus  gained  in  force  of  character 
has  also  improved  in  a  direction  where  improvement  does  not 
always  follow.  At  the  time  when  he  so  shocked  Cavendish 
Bentinck  and  **  Jimmy  '^  Lowtlier  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  Speaker's  chair  and  give  vent  to  their  out- 
raged feelings  in  imitation  of  the  vocalisation  of  the  eock, 
and  the  inarticulate  but  expressive  speech  of  the  pig,  Dilke 
was  about  as  bad  a  q>eaker  as  one  would  find  among  an 
average  score  of  members.      He  had  a  rapid,  monotonoufi  in- 
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toiuition^  which  was  made  occasionally  unbearable  by  an  evil 
habit  of  turning  his  body  half  round  from  side  to  side^  as  if 
H  were  fixed  on  a  pivot,  and  speech  were  evolved  by  its  regular 
ttdllation. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  at  the  present 

time  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  the  House.      If  he 

vers  to  speak  as  badly  now  as  he  did  seven  years  ago  he  would 

be  listened  to,  because  the  House  of  Commons  has  learned  to 

i    W»ld  his  opinions  in  high  respect,  as  being  those  of  a  man  of  cul- 

tore,  experience,  independent  thought,  and  above  all  of  sincerity, 

tliat  great  attribute,  which  in  the  House  of  Commons  holds  the 

idttive  position  to  other  personal  recommendations  which  charity 

1m  assigned  to  it  in  the  Apostolic  catalogue  of  virtues. 

Beyond  this,  Dilke  is  a  speaker  whose  attractions  the  House 

is  always  ready  to  acknowledge  in  the  subtly  flattering  manner 

indicated  by  rapidly  filling  benches  and  fixed  attention.     In  his 

P^pared  addresses,  notably  those  in  which  he  has  arraigned  the 

^jW-world  corporations,   his   literary  faculty   is  shown   by  his 

•kilfnl  grouping  of  facts,  and  his  effective  marshalling  of  argu- 

"^ents.    He  has  a  quiet,  but  by  no  means  inanimate,  delivery, 

emphasising  his  points  by  a  few  simple  and  appropriate  gestures, 

■mid  which  only  the  faintest  ghost  of  the  once-prevailing  pivot 

'^on  still  lingers.     He  evidently  prepares  his  speeches  with 

gfeat  care.      The   other  night    he  showed   that   he    has   the 

power  of  ready-speaking    which   is,   as  far   as    Parliamentary 

>QooeflB  is  concerned,  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  kind  of 

tdomph  which  Macaulay  achieved.     Joseph  Cowen  had  made 

one  of  those  powerful  addresses  by  which  he  sometimes  rufiles 

the  level  flow  of  Parliamentary  oratory.     His  views  chanced  to 

be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  his  fellow- Radical,  and  Sir 

Charles,  immediately  following  him,  made  some  effective  points. 

His  speech  was,  as  usual,  brief ;  but  I  never  heard  him  speak 

better. 

Whether  all  this  comes  of  careful  study,  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  unconscious  adaptation  to  the  influences  of  the  place. 
Sir  Charles  may,  if  asked,  probably  confide  to  any  aspirant  to 
Parliamentary  success  who  would  follow  in  his  footsteps.  How- 
ever it  be,  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  both  sides  ; 
for  there  is  no  more  popular  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  be  who  seven  years  ago  was  hooted  and  howled  at,  and 
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was  for  many  succeeding?  months  the  mark  of  contumelj  and 
scorn  on  the  part  of  all  well-conducted  journals. 


Auk.  9.-Slr  J. 
Elphmstoae 
breaks  out. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  Member  that  he 
not  only  uses  strong  langiiaf^  himself,   but  is 
the  cause   of   the    use   of    strong    language  by 
others.     Here  is  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  for  example,  who  for 
four  Sessions  has  led  a  most  exemplary  life.     Throng^h   many 
long  days  and  nights  he  has  sat   on  the  corner  seat   of   the 
Treasury  Bench,  listening  in  most  admired  dumbness  to  pro- 
voking debates.     Time  was  when  he  was  amongst  the  frequent 
speech-makers   in  tlie   House.      Forty-three  years  ago  he  waa 
sailing  the  briny  ocean  in  command  of  the  good  ship    Orwell^ 
caiTpng  the  East  India  Company's  flag.     When  the  Compaxi; 
reduced  their  establishment  they  began    with   Sir  James,  wh 
being   washed   ashore    high    and    dry  upon  the  crest   of    thi 
wave    of    economy    has    remained    there    ever    since,    youn 
members    of    the    Honse    having    gradually    gained    the    im 
pression  that  a  century  or  so   ago,  he  was,  at  leafit,  a   Rear 
Admiral  of  the  British   Fleet,  and  probably  played  a  glorio 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 

Whenever  the  Navy  Estimates  came  on,  be  sure  there 
Elphinstone  in  the  midst  of  them,  flonndering  furiously  and 
firing  heavy  guns,  not  always  accurately  aimed,  at  persons  in 
authority.  Dockyard  reform  was  his  specially  strong  point,  and 
Childers  and  Goschen  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  figure  of 
this  Ancient  Mariner  rising  from  the  seat  now  worthily  filled  by 
Rylands,  and  obstnietiiig  the  passage  of  votes,  whilst  he  re- 
delivered a  familiar  speech. 

Sir  James  had  a  compeer  and  a  frequent  competitor  for  th 
Speaker-'B  eye  in  Bentinek,  who  undertook  the  care  of  shi 
afloat,  whilst  the  Baronet  looked  after  the  dockyai-ds.  Between 
the  two  the  Government  of  the  day  had  life  made  weary  and 
existence  embittered.  The  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived  by  a 
Mininter  from  a  contemplation  of  this  worthy  ])air  of  old  salts 
was  that  they  weie  perfectly  impartial  in  their  criticism,  W^hat 
a  Liberal  Government  groaned  under,  a  Conservative  Government 
would  suffer  from  the  day  they  were  made  competent  by  accept- 
ing office. 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  led  Disraelij  when 
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formiDg'  his  Administration,  to  spend  some  anxious  momentB  in 
consideration  of  what  he  should  do  about  Elphinstone  and  that 
other  Mariner  known  indifferently  as  "  the  Cap'n  *'  and  "  Big 
Ben/^  To  have  them  seated  below  the  gangway  meant  in- 
terminable and  sometimes  inconvenient  discussions  on  naval 
affairs ;  to  take  them  both  on  hoard  the  ship  of  State  would 
inevitably  be  to  sink  it.  It  was  desirable  to  choose  the  lesser 
evili  and  so  Disraeli,  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  sitting  on 
the  same  bench  with  **  Cap*n,"  offered  Elphinstone  oflioe  as  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  a  salary  of  £1,0()()  a  year, 

*' There  is  only  one  thing  Fd  like  to  say,  Elphinstone/' 
remarked  the  Premier,  laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder. 
*'  A  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  nothing  to  do  with  dockyards,  you 
know." 

Sir  James  remained  silent  a  moment,  pondering  over  all 
this  meant.  There  dashed  through  his  mind  memories  of  hfippy 
nights  when  he  was  wont  to  beard  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  touching  yellow  metal  for  ships'  bottoms,  and  hold 
the  House  of  Commons  silent  under  the  spell  of  his  elotjuence 
whilst  he  denounced  the  false  economy  that  imperilled  the 
British  Navy  by  substituting  inch  rope  for  inch  and  a  quarter. 
Komore  should  he  scan  the  Navy  estimates  with  eager  glance 
in  gearch  of  evidence  that  the  Dockyard  staff  bad  been  reduced 
or  increased — it  did  not  matter  which. 

"  Couldn't  I,"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  whilst  a  tear 
stood  in  his  honest  eyes — "Couldn't  I,  when  the  Navj' 
^timates  come  on,  show  how  much  better  the  dockyard  is 
uiauaged  under  Ward  Hunt  than  it  was  under  Goechen  ?  " 

DisraeU  did  not  directly  answer,  but  turning  over  some  papers 
Wore  him,  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  think  I  must 
Wtewer  that  letter  of  Bcntinek's/' 

**  Ah  1    well  I  *^    said  Sir  James  hastily,  "  I  think  you  nre 
ngbt.    Perhaps  it   is   as   well   to    let   the  Dockyard   question 
sleep  u  bit.     1  shall  be  glad  to  serve  my  country  as  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury/' 
"Mum?'' 

"Mum!"  and  Sir  James  walked  slowly  and  sadly  away, 
^'ent  home,  burned  all  his  old  copies  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  and 
uwide  spills  of  the  notes  of  wbat  he  had  forgotten  to  say  last 
Session,  and  which  he  had  hoped  to  use  in  the  forthcoming  year. 
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He  has  kept  his  word  to  the  letter.     The  torture  has  told 
terrihly  upon  him — n^ged  him  in  the  sig^ht  of  all  men.     But 
has  bonie  up  bravely  and  calmly,  forcing:  himself  to  sit  silent 
whilst  other  men^  and  more  partifnlarly   the  *'  Cap'n/'^   have 
discoursed  at  length,  and  with  the  rey^larity  of  the  Trade  win 
on  the  cherislied  topic. 

Only  on  Tuesday  the  "  Cap^n  "  was  on  the  old  subject,  a» 
leaning  on  his  stick,  with  paper  held  in  liis  left  hand,  frowm 
all  roimd  the  House,  reiterating  the  inquiry,  "  Where  are  yo 
iron-clads?^'     Moving  round  from   side  to  side,  he  felt  (^o 
vinced  that  though  an    effete   and  badly -managed  Admiralty 
might  fail  to  have  brought  an  iron-clad  down  to  the  Ho 
some  member,  more  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  the  countiyj 
would  presently  produce  one  from  his  waisteoat-pocket. 

The  '^  Cap'n  "  enjoyed  himself  more  than  usuai  that  night,  re- 
velling in  the  knowledge  that  his  old  ally  and  successful  competitor 
for  the  mess  of  pottage  has  put  his  foot  in  it.  After  these  four 
sessions  of  steady  silence,  Sir  James,  alas  !  has  broken  out.  We 
hear  sometimes  of  a  man  addicted  to  drinking  who  has  taken  the 
pledge  and  strictly  keeps  it  several  years,  becoming  a  comfort 
to  his  family  and  an  ornament  to  society.  Then,  one  day  or 
night,  being  in  familiar  haunts,  and  meeting  well-remembered 
cronies,  he  yields  t^  temptation,  and  the  unaccustomed  alcohol 
acts  upon  him  with  a  maddening  force  that  makes  bis  bust  end 
considerably  worse  than  his  first. 

So  it  has  been  with  Elphinstone.  Through  four  sessions  be 
has  been  absolutely  dumb,  La«t  week  he  received  permission  to 
forestall  the  recess,  and  hasten  northward  to  loved  Logi** 
Elpliinstone.  The  sweet,  strong  air  of  Scotland,  the  sense  nf 
freedom  after  long  restraint,  the  contact  with  congenial  spirits 
at  the  Parmers'  Club — these  were  too  much  for  the  stoutest 
spirit,  the  sternest  will.  Sir  James  was  induced  to  make  a 
speech.  He  began  gently  and  cautiously,  as  befits  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  But  as  the  responsive  cheers  rang  in 
his  ears,  the  blood  began  to  dance  through  his  veins  with 
dangerous  vigour.  His  bent  form  straightened,  his  eye 
brightened,  his  cheek  glowed^  the  memory  of  far-off  West- 
minster and  the  Premier's  warning  forefinger  momentarrly 
grew  more  indistinct,*  and  finally,  like  a  war-horse  who, 
scenting  the  battle  from  afar,  has  galloped  up  to  the  skirts  af 
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the  field  and  presently  dashes  in,  so  Sir  James,  freed  from 
official  restraint,  opened  his  mind  and  loosed  his  tongue  on  the 
tabject  of  the  Irish  members. 

Nearly  two  years  ago   Sir   John  Astley,  speaking  under 

similar  circumstances,   had  referred  to   the   Home   Eulers  as 

"forty  of  the  most   confounded   rascals   he    ever   saw/'     Sir 

James,  further  winnowing  out  the  matter,  denounced  the  ob- 

f.     iknictive  portion  as  "five  or  six  ruffians/'      Whereat  a  great 

^     duNit  went  up  towards  the  blue  sky  of  Gairloch,  and  awakened 

f     Sip  James  to  the  terrible  consciousness  that  he  had  made  a  nice 

L     mess  of  it 

p  And  thus,  on  Tuesday  night,  whilst  the  "  Cap'n  "  was  growling 
•.  in  happy  independence,  critically  scanning  the  House  in  search 
]  of  those  ironclads  which  he  is  convinced  are  concealed  about  the 
j  persons  of  members,  A.  M.  Sullivan  was  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  have  Sir  James  brought  up  before  the  Speaker,  and 
thai;  mildest  of  men,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was 
frowning  terribly  at  this  new  and  unsuspected  catastrophe. 
"  It  is,''  he  said  to  a  member  as  he  walked  out  after  question 
^  time,  '*  a  remarkably  characteristic  thing  that,  after  all,  the  only 
;  nan  who  is  likely  to  be  censured  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
[  of  the  Irish  obstructives  is  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
i  ment,  and  he  is  one  who  has  not,  throughout  it  all,  once  opened 
L     his  mouth  from  his  place  in  the  House." 

I  But  matters  have  cleared  off  by  to-night.  Sir  James, 
^  ilarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  travel  all  the  way  down  to 
%!  London  to  answer  the  charge,  forestalled  judgment  by  writing  a 
[  letter  of  frankest  apology,  which  Irish  members,  not  liking  to 
t  niiBg  a  scene,  and  yet  determined  to  leave  town  to-night,  cheer- 
fully accept;  and  Biggar  smiles  as  he  walks  out  with  dispro- 
portionately long  strides,  feeling  that  he  leaves  the  House 
mthout  a  stain  upon  his  character. 

Asft  u.-.Fig^t.  In  one  important  respect  Her  Majesty's  Opposi- 
,  0^^  *^®  tion  distinctly  differs  at  the  present  juncture  as 
compared  with  its  attitude  at  any  former  stage 
^  its  personal  history.  Even  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  when 
gwitlemen  who  had  formed  Gladstone's  Administration  had  had 
^^  to  shake  themselves  down  in  their  new  quarters,  the  dis- 
^"^ttishing  feature  of  the  company  of  statesmen  was  the  absence 
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of  a  Leader.  Some  of  the  many  who  at  the  outset  had  backed 
themselves  for  places  had,  indeed,  begun  to  *'tail  off/-*  It 
had  been  borne  in  upon  Shaw-Ijefevre,  for  example,  that 
though  a  man  of  wide  experience,  infinite  resource,  and  almost 
violent  v(>lnl>ility,  there  were  lacking  in  him  certain  qualities 
required  in  the  Leader  of  an  Opposition,  and  a  proximate 
Premier.  Lyon  Play  fair,  who  had,  at  the  outset,  shown  a  dis- 
position to  wrestle  with  Forster  for  the  seat  opposite  the 
brass-bound  box  eonterminous  with  the  position  of  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  had  retired,  crushed  in  body  if  not  subdued  in 
spirit.  A  cloud  had  come  over  the  light  spirit  of  Harcourt,  and 
Kuatchbull-Hugessen  had  found  the  necessity  for  adm^itting 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  rli^e  for  him  to  undertake  the  Leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  there  still  remained  Forster, 
Childers,  and  Goschen,  who,  with  more  or  less  awkwardness, 
concealed  the  conviction  that  since  Gladstone  would  not  make 
up  his  mind,  and  as  Hartington  disdained  to  push  his  own 
claims,  it  might  be  their  duty,  severally  and  resjjectively, 
assume  the  vacant  post  of  Leader. 

The  present  Session  has  seen  an  end  definitively  put  to  tl 
distractions  consequent  on  this  state  of  affairs.     Whatever  ma] 
he  its  other  failings,  at  the  present  time  the  Opposition  posse 
a  Leader  whose  personal  influence  is  acknowledged  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.     Few  pages  in  modem  ]>olitical  history  may   be 
read  with  greater  ]deasure  than  that  which  records  Harrington's 
growth  into  the  Leadership  of  the  Opposition.     The  office  w; 
thrust  upon  him  iu  a  manner  which,  though  not  intentionally, 
was  unmistakably  offensive.     The  scarcely  concealed  impressioaj 
of  the  electoral  body  was  that  Hartington  was  the  best  poesibl 
man,  rather  on  account  of  negative  qualities  than  of  supreme 
qualifications.     He  was  a  man  who  would  do  no  harm  in   the 
post,  who  created  no  personal  jealuusies,  who  was  placed  by  for- 
tune above  the  mejiner  incentives  to  personal  aggrandisement 
and  who,  moreover,  cared  so  little  about  the  distinction  ths 
if  presently   Gladstone  signified  his  intention  to  return,   or  ij 
some  other  and  more  desirable  Leader  were  to  develop  himseli 
he  might  be  counted  upon  to  give  up  without  a  sigh  of  rej 
what  he  had  accepted  without  a  smile  of  pleasure. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  trace  in  detail  the  thorny  jjatl 
he  has  trodden  to  reach  the  place  he  now  occupies.     He 
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bown  how  to  wait  and  endure,  with  a  patience  that  may  he  due 
b)  constitutional  habit,  but  is  none  the  less  admirable.  Without 
Dbeerving  any  slavish  adherence  to  the  hours  during  which  the 
House  has  been  in  Session,  he  generally  happened  to  be  present 
when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  desirable  word,  and  he 
has  always  managed  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
He  has,  moreover,  marvellously  improved  in  ability  as  a  speaker. 
His  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
disciplinary  rules,  was,  in  point  of  style  and  effect,  perhaps,  the 
best  he  ever  delivered  in  the  House.  As  a  Parliamentary  speaker 
b  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  has 
>l»wn  a  capacity  for  improvement  which,  if  it  proceeds  at  equal 
jnce  during  the  next  two  sessions,  will  give  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  Stafford  Northcote. 

One  obvious  assistance  in  acquiring  this  all-important  Par- 
liamentary success  is  his  ultimate  conversion  to  the  great  fact  that, 
in  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  every  minute  beyond  twenty 
occupied  in  the  delivery  of  a  speech  undermines  its  strength  and 
tends  to  nullify  its  effect.  In  former  times  Hartington  was  ac- 
customed to  drone  through  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  ineffec- 
tive wordiness,  his  strong  common  sense  and  clear  views 
•troggling  to  show  their  form  under  the  wet  blanket  of  speech 
Ottt  over  them.  Now  he  never  takes  more  than  twenty  minutes 
for  his  speeches,  and  often  says  all  he  has  to  say  within  the 
Hmits  of  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Vr.  Gladstone's     As  the  influence  of  Hartington  has  increased,  the 
^^^^  influence  of  Gladstone,  in  the  House  of  Commons 

>t  least,  has  declined.  There  is  a  strong  personal  animosity 
towards  Gladstone  existent  in  the  House,  and  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Conservative  benches.  Indeed,  his  bitterest  enemies 
*re  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  in  former  times  were  of  his 
own  household.  To  this  end  he  has  contributed  in  lavish  measure, 
•nd  with  sedulous  regularity,  by  an  amount  of  restlessness,  uncer- 
tainty, self-contradiction,  and  general  recklessness  of  political  con- 
duct positively  appalling.  The  last  thing  that  a  man  could  count 
^n  with  any  degree  of  certainty  was  what  line  Gladstone 
^ht  take  on  a  given  question.  During  the  Parliamentary 
wssion  now  closing  he  has  been  like  a  comet  that  has  got  loose 
^ni  the  control  of  the  solar  system,  and  has  dashed  about  the 
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political  firmament  in  a  manner  that  may  have  proved  e 
tilaratmg  to  himself,  but  has  been  decidedlj  embarrassing 
others.  His  present  position  may  be  best  defined  by  the  fact 
that  whilst  three  years  ago  his  retii-ement  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  Party  appeared  to  be  a  calamity  never  to  be 
recovered  from,  a  proposition  for  his  return  at  the  present  time 
would,  if  submitted  for  the  approval  of  members  who  sit  on  the 
Opposition  benches^  be  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  three  to 
one. 

Whilst  the  once  great  Leader  has  thus  succoeeded  in  brin, 
ing  about  a  fatal  declension  of  his  Parliamentary  position,  oth 
gentlemen  who  hiild  prominent  office  under  him  have  began 
retrieve  a  personal  position  affected  three  yeai's  ago  by  the 
general  discredit  of  their  party.  Goschen  is  developing  unex- 
pected powers  as  a  smart  debater,  and  as  he  is  less  tainted  th 
some  of  his  fellows  with  the  disease  prevalent  on  the  fro 
Opposition  bench  of  thrusting  himself  forward  in  debate,  he 
always  listened  to  with  a  respect  and  attention  not  to  be  d 
t tubed  by  his  odd  grimaces  and  his  apparent  total  inability 
give  utterance  to  his  thoughts  on  high  political  questions  unli 
he  be  comforted  by  physical  contact  of  the  edge  of  the  beni 
with  the  back  of  his  legs. 

Childers  is  still  weighed  down  with  the  heaviness  of  his  own 
wordiness,  and  does  all  he  can  to  hide  his  considerable,  thougl 
not  first-class,  qualities  as  a  statesman  behind  the  delivery 
long  speeches  unrelieved  by  the  play  of  fancy,  the  fire  of  wit, 
even  the  use  of  ordinary  emphasis.     Lowe  sits  for  the  most 
silent,  and  always  watchful,  low  down   on   the   bench,  in 
obscurity  made  illustrious  by  the  companionship  of  Bright 
Gladstone.     He  does  not  often  speak,  but  when  he  seizes  t 
opportunity  he  shows  that  he  has  lost  nothing  of  his  Bkill 
attack.     Forster  feels  the  growing  influence  of  Hartington, 
has  during  the  current  session  moved  at  least  t^n  inches  a 
from  the  seat  of  the  leader  of   the  Opposition,  which  in  tlie 
earlier   days   of    tenancy   of   the    front   Opposition    bench    he 
determinedly    appropriated.       Harcourt    has    distinctly    retire 
into  the  background  during  the  past  Session,  even  abando 
the  pretence  of  regular  attendance  on  the  del>ates,  thotigh  as 
often  looks  in  after  dinner,  and  is  not  prevented  from 
part  in  a  debate  by  the  consciousness  that  he  knows  nothing 
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the  course  it  has  followed  tliroiig'hout  theni^lit,  his  name  figures 
in  undue  proportion  in  the  Parliamentary  debates. 

Of  the  rest  there  is  not  much  to  say,  Baxter  is  quiet  and 
modest,  and  hides  his  time.  KnatchBull-Hug'essen  is  fussy, 
verbose,  and  patronising-,  ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  ^ve 
the  beneftt  of  his  advice  to  Her  Majesty^B  Government,  or  to 
any  private  member  who  may  not  have  asked  for  it.  In  these 
respects  he  finds  a  rival  in  Shaw-Lefevi'e,  one  of  ''  Gladstone's 
young  men/'  in  viewing  whom,  as  he  glibly  discourses  on  all 
matters  under  the  sun^  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the 
great  services  Gladstone  has  rendered  to  his  country  really 
compensate  for  the  evil  accomplished  by  his  infliction  of 
Shaw-Lefevre  in  a  ministerial  capacity  upon  the  House  of 
Commons. 


Auff.  14.— Proro 
gatJon. 


It  is  a  bappy  conclusion  of  a  complicated  matter, 
that,  after  a  Session  in  which  there  has  been  dis- 
played an  occasional  lack  of  dignity,  and  in  which  there  have 
occurred  scenes  that  scarcely  maintain  the  majesty  of  Parliament^ 
the  business  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  imposing 
ceremony  of  Prorogation  by  Commission.  To  the  eye  troubled 
with  reading  the  records  of  turbulence  in  the  Commons^  and  to 
the  heart  weary  with  watching  for  the  return  of  the  old  dignity 
of  Parliament,  there  is  something  soothing  and  refreshing  in  the 
sight  of  the  five  Commissioners  seated  on  the  bench  before  the 
Throne.  There  is  a  sense  of  security  about  the  scarlet  gowns 
slashed  with  ermine,  and  a  measure  of  comfort  about  the  cocked 
hatSj  which  atone  for  much  former  uncertainty  and  earlier 
wrestling  with  Obstruction, 

My  Lord  Skelmersdale,  having  an  abundant  beard  of 
sligbtly  reddish  tint,  doth  not,  perhaps,  altogether  become  the 
Bcarlet  gown.  But  my  Lord  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  with 
his  strong  black  beard  disposed  over  the  scarlet  tippet,  and 
his  dark  eyes  flashing  beneath  the  cornice  of  his  cocked  hat, 
looks  better  and  more  imposing  than  any  beadle  I  ever  saw 
in  similar  costume.  One  is  accustomed  to  see  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  wig  and  gown,  and  a  change  of  colour  or  of  shape 
of  head-gear  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Also  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  one  of  those  amiable-looking  gentlemen  of  not  very 
stroDgly-marked    personality,   who    are    invaluable  in    private 
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theatricals,  and  serve  equally  well  in  the  parts  of  the  indignant 
father,  the  gratified  bridegroonij  or  the  stolid  serving-man.  His 
Grace  bears  his  honours  meekly^  as  does  Lord  Harrowby,  though 
there  is  rather  a  tendency,  on  the  pai't  of  his  Lordship,  to  slink  a 
little  behind  the  Duke,  and  so  get  out  of  the  lioe  of  sight  of  the 
bevy  of  ladies  who  cluster  ou  the  Opposition  Benches,  and 
mercilessly  quiz  the  unwomanly  wearers  of  skirt  and  tippet* 

For  the  rest,  the  chamber  is  almost  empty.  Redes<iale, 
faithful  to  the  last,  has  come  down  on  crutches  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  Prorogation,  and  reposes  almost  at  full 
length  on  the  otherwise  empty  Ministerial  Bench,  Two  bishops, 
arrayed  in  lawn,  give  an  atmosphere  of  coolness  to  the  benches 
to  the  right  of  the  Throne  ;  whilst  four  Peers  are  thrown  out  in 
skirmishing  order  on  the  benches  beliind.  Black  Rod  has  been 
despati'hed  to  summon  Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Lord  Chancellor,  putting  up  his  eye-glass, 
which  he  does  in  a  manner  carefully  modelled  after  the  Premier, 
surveys  the  scene,  and  Salisbury  violently  essays  to  regaini  the 
whole  matter  as  a  joke,  though  Skelmersilalej  who  is  seatetl 
immediately  on  his  left,  in  full  view  of  the  critical  assembly  of 
ladies,  is  not  able  to  see  matters  in  that  light. 

Black  Bod,  arrived  at  the  Commons,  found  Bourke  on  his 
feet,  happily  answering  the  last  question  that  shall  be  put  to 
him  this  Session,  either  by  philo-Russians  desirous  of  eliciting 
some  information  damaging  to  the  Turks,  or  by  philo-Tnrki 
studiously  bent  upon  showing  that  the  Russians  are  no  bet 
than  they  should  be.  It  has  been  a  hard  Session  for  Bourke, 
also  for  his  pocket-handkerchief,  which  latter,  in  his  endeavour 
frame  an  answer  that  shall  convey  as  little  information  as 
possible,  suffers  a  good  deal,  being  finally  left  hanging  more 
than  three  parts  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  to  the  great  concern  of 
John  Mannei-s,  who,  in  the  aggregate,  sjiends  a  good  many 
hours  of  the  Session  watching  through  his  eye-glass 
acrobatic  handkerchief »  fearful  lest  it  should  fall,,  and  marvellini 
at  the  manner  in  whi<?h  it  appears  to  hold  on. 

There  is  a  pretty  large  assemblage  of  hon.  members,  some 
whom,  like  Mc/irthur— '^  the  Father  of  Fiji,"  as  Whalley  called 
him  the  other  night — are  charged  with  messages  of  comfort  ft 
distant  colonies.     The  Admiral  is  there,  of  course,  cheery 
cheering  to  the  last.     He  has  been  away  for  a  few  minutes. 
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now  returns  with  news  that  Black  Rod  is  coming,  and  stands  for 
a  moment  fully  prepared  to  resume  his  seat,  Imt  waiting  with 
characteristic  politeness  till  the  member  who  bars  his  way  to  it 
shall  become  aware  of  his  presence.  The  member  is  deep  in 
thought,  and  does  not  see  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  goes  off 
at  half-cock  with  one  of  his  familiar  coughs.  The  member  drops 
his  legB  as  if  he  were  shot,  and  the  way  is  cleared  for  the 
Admiral  to  resume  his  seat. 

There  is  a  full  muster  of  Ministers,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  are  already  scattered  far  and  wide,  by  hii]  and  moor 
and  sea.  Kensington  takes  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down  for 
the  first  time  this  Session,  it  is  said,  and  finds  himself  in  company 
with  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  whose  leadei"ship  is  unquestioned, 
efBn  by  Lyon  Playfair.  One  figure  is  absent  that  might  well 
W  expected  to  show  itself  under  the  circumstances.  Where  is 
Harcourt  ?  It  is  his  fancy  to  play  the  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
Casahianca,  and  to  be  seen  treading  the  deck  whence  all  but  he 
bre  fled.  He  is  hke  the  "  Minstrel  Boy''  who  comforted  the  land 
oE  song  with  the  assurance, 

"  Thoagh  r11  the  world  lietraya  thee, 

Ono  sword  at  h^st  thy  right  shall  gniard, 
Ono  faithful  harp  almll  praise  ihee  !  " 

^,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  he  is  the  Mrs.    Micawber  of  the 

ilouse  of  Commons,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  that 

fttimable  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  to  her  husband  that 

*be  would  **  never  desert  him,"  Mr,  Micawber  answered  with  a 

^^k  of  mild  surprise  : — **  My  dear,  I  was  not  aware  tliat  anyone 

"^proposed  permanent  separation.'^  In  similar  maimer  the  House 

**^  Commons  is  politely  surprised  wlien  Sir  William   persists  in 

^e«e  manifestations  of  untimely  fidelity. 

Only  on  Saturday,  he  played  with  great  effect  the  part  of 
-^^ts.  Micawber.  The  House  met  on  that  day  to  transact  the 
*^*^fmal  business  which  it  was  prepared  to  accomplish,  and 
^^i"aightway  separate.  But  Sir  William  turned  tip,  and  insisted 
^p«n  throwing  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  House  (of  coarse 
^*^  a  Parliamentary  sense)  and  suljbing  on  its  shoulder:  "  I  will 
f^^ver  desert  you,"  Other  members  might  have  gone  home 
^•^lin^  themselves  with  the  notion  that  the  yearns  debates 
'^ver.    Not  so  the  faithful  member  for  Oxford.     The  time 
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peared  to  him  most  opportune  for  raising  a  debate  on  inter- 
natioiial  law,  just  by  way  of  shomng  to  the  House  how  tireless 
was  his  care  for  its  interest,  and  how  iniplacable  his  determinate 
never  to  desert  it 

Here  was  another,  and  even  a  better,  chance  for  Casabiani 
A  speech  on  British  policy  in  India;  on  the  limits  of  belligere 
right  in  the  matter  of  blockade  ;  or  on  the  application  of  iote: 
national  law^  in  respect  to  the  bomidary  line  of  Greenland,  would, 
any  one  or  each  in  succession,  have  been  very  effective.     Perhaps 
Sir  William  took  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  the  entrauoe 
Black  Rod  mig-ht  interrupt  and  put  a  final  end  to  a  speech  cv 
from  him.     However  it  be,  he  was  not  here  to-day.     Sa 
liad  seen  Casabianca  taking  his  last  turn  on  the  burning 
Since  Saturday  the  one  sword  of  the  Minstrel  Boy  had  been 
sheathed,  the  one  faithful  harp  had  grown  silent.     To-day  Mrs. 
Micawber  played  the  part  of  a  deserter. 

Sir  William  Knollys  having,  amidst  breathless  excitement, 
safely  eueompassed  his  backward  journey  towards  the  door,  the 
Speaker  rose,  and  passed  with  stately  presence  through  the  up- 
standing ranks  of  the  Commons.  The  procession  moved  on  in 
due  order,  till  it  reached  the  broad  gateway  to  the  Lords,  when, 
like  a  regiment  at  the  charge,  its  ranks  broke,  and  a  desperate 
rush  was  made  fur  front  places.  On  the  crest  of  the  wave  which 
parted  and  made  for  the  left  gallery,  Bourke  was  carried,  coming 
in  tirst,  ^vith  Henry  Havelock  second,  O'lirien  third,  the  rest 
not  placed.  It  is  said  that  during  the  rush  there  waa  an 
anxious  moment,  when  it  wa^  feared  that  Fiji  was  about  to  lose 
a  Father.  The  Alderman  got  jammed  up  against  a  post,  and 
there  stuck,  uttering  exclamations  which  it  is  only  charitable 
suppose  were  scraps  of  the  Fijian  tongue.  He  was  present! 
extricated  before  the  pressure  had  reached  his  bones,  and  on  the 
wliole  rather  prottted  by  the  accident,  getting  nearer  to  the  front 
than  he  otherwise  might  have  done. 

The    Five    Figures    who    sat  on  the   wooden  bench  beloi 
the  Throne,  observing  the  presence  of  the  Sjjeaker,  three  tizn 
lifted   their     cocked    hats.      Then   the    clerk    of    Parliam 
rising  from  the   end   of  the  table,  advanced  till  he  stood 
the  side,  and  producing  a  large  document,  began   to   read 
Royal  Commission  appointing  our  trusted  and  well -beloved  cou 
sellers   to  the  distinguished   position  they    quite  succes; 
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Cducealed  under  the  reil  cloaks.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says^ 
"pfetty  to  see''  how,  when  the  clerk,  reading*  down  the  docu- 
meat,  came  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  turned 
Jmd  bowed  lowly  towards  the  Five  Figures  on  the  form,  whereat 
»n€  produced  a  hand  from  under  the  f»jlds  of  the  cloak,  and, 
f&bsbig  it  to  the  cocked  hat,  uplifted  with  stately  sweep  that 
J»eiiked  incongruity. 

The  pink  of  politeness  was  reached  later  on,  when  the  form 

of  giving  the  Royal  Assent  was  gonethrom^h.     At  this  juncture 

another  clerk  in  wig  and  gown  stepped  out  at  the  other  side  of 

the  table,  when  the  proc»idure   wasi   literally   as   follows :     The 

olerk  on  the  right  hand  of  the  table  takes  up  a  Bill,  and  turning 

j^oiind  s*i  as  to   fa(?e  the   Figures  bows  low,  the   clerk  on   the 

ther   tide   performing  at   the   same   time   precisely  the   same 

ture,as.if  the  two  were  cuuneeted  by  an  axle  and  turne^l  by  a 

n^le  cogwheel.     The  clerk  on  the  right,  who  is  known  as  the 

krk  of  Parliament,  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  then  faces 

-to  the  left.     The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  on  the  other  side  faces  to 

^-Ije  right,  and  the  two  being  thus  brought  face  to  face,  the  Clerk 

:f  the  Cruwn  chants, 

"  La  ret/ne  le  veult !  *' 

Then  some  one  in  charge,  possibly  the  resident  engineer, 
viag  another  turn  to  the  iuvisibk  wheel,  the  Clerk  of  Parliament 
a.iKl  the  Clerk  of  the  Cr<»wn  simultaneously  turn  towards  the 
l^ive  Figures,  and  bow  down  almost  to  their  boots.  The  Clerk 
«>f  Parliament  takes  up  another  Bill  and  reads  the  title,  after 
'^'vliich  he  turns  and  bows  again,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  bowing 
^t  the  same  time.  Then  they  t  urn  and  face  each  other  as  before, 
*Mid  once  more  there  rings  through  the  chamber  the  solemn 
lophrious  chant, 

"  La  repif.  le  vetiU  /  " 

Fancy  thia  going  on  without  intermission  or  variation  for  the 
^piioe  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  to  it  an  aspect  of  settled 
Bachmcholy  on  the  face  uf  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  an  ever 
^«Jepening  sjidness  in  his  monotonous  chant  '*  La  reyiie  le  veult  !** 
inil  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  ladies,  who,  to  the 
ftumher  of  sLxteeUj  were  before  the  ceremony  was  over,  reduced 
^  a  state  of  exhaustion  through  unconf Tollable  laughter. 

After  this,  que  tujultz-tous  t     The  Act  of  Prorogation  \Mis 
^tl;    the    Lord   Chancellor   declared    Parliament   prorogued; 
V 
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Colonel  Talbot  shouldered  the  mace ;  another  fonctionaiy  took 
up  the  elegantly- worked  bag  in  which  the  Grand  Seal  is  supposed 
to  be  conveyed ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  walked  out  in  procession  by 
himself — and  the  Session  of  1877  became  a  chapter  in  history. 

*'  What  a  love  of  a  bag  for  embroidery  and  things! "  one  of 
the  ladies  whispered,  quite  audibly,  as,  with  longing  eyes,  she 
followed  the  departing  figure  of  the  gentleman  who  carried  away 
the  receptacle  for  the  Grand  Seal. 


SESSION     1878, 


CHAPTEB     XXiy, 


READY    roil    WAE. 


The  Opening  Bay — Sir.  Eg:erton — Mr,  EylaDiis — The  Admiral — Siirprise — Et»- 
liipsG— Rjevival^Keaignation  of  IjOrd  Carnai'von — Movements  of  the  Fleet 
— In  the  Lords — Rumours  of  Lord  Derby *8  RoaigimtioD — "  In  atraita." 


Jan,    16L  —  The 
opening  day. 


The  Session  opened  to-day,  three  weeks  before 
the  ordinarj  time,  a  eireamstanee  whieh  in  these 
exciting'  times  deepened  public  apprehension.  Tennant,  who 
seconded  the  Address  in  the  Commons,  went  far  outside  the 
beaten  track  in  the  matter  of  uuiforraj  crossing  the  horizon 
of  the  House  a  brilliant  meteor  of  baimtifiil  g^ld  lace,  and 
illimitable  tags  and  tassels.  But  the  crowning  marvel  was  a 
sort  of  supplementary  jacket  gnicefully  worn  upon  his  left 
arm.  What  this  might  be  no  civilian  could  tell.  PeaBCj  who 
sat  irametliately  opposite^  was  much  exercised^  and  privately 
communicated  his  opinion  that  Tennant,  not  being  accustomed 
to  military  uniform,  had  got  in  the  wiong  way^  or  had  for- 
gotten to  put  his  right  arm  in  the  sleeve.  Beresford  Hope, 
standing  by  the  entrance  door  from  the  lobby,  stared  aghast  at 
what  he  at  tiret-  thought  was  a  waif  and  stray  from  an  iuvading 
army  of  the  ruthlesB  Russ,  No  reference  to  information  resect- 
ing Tennant^s  business  pursuits  could  assist  the  inquiring  mint!. 
When  he  is  not  moving  the  Address,  hu  is  a  flax  spinner.  But, 
plainly,  this  could  not  he  the  office  dress  of  a  gentleman  who 
owns  a  flax  mill.  Wilfrid  Lawson  says  it  is  the  "  unexpected 
occurrence  ^^  referred  to  in  the  Ciueen^s  Speech^  the  precise 
character  of  which  has  excited  so  much  curiosity-  However  it 
be,  it  was  an  impressive  spectacle,  calculated  with  happy  oppor- 
tuneness, to  show  to  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  that  the 
martial  spirit  is  not  dead  in  Englishmen,  and  that  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  a  hundred  thousand  uniforms  more  or  leas  like  that 
v2 
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wliicli  blazed  on  the  bosum  of  Tennuut^  would  be  immediatelj 
ordered. 


Mr.  Egerton.       "Wilbrabam   Es'erton,    wbo,    clad    in     the    m( 
familiar  uu if orm  of  tbe  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  form* 
the  ri|^"bt  wing-  of  tbe  compact  force  mustered  under  the  fli 
of  the  Address,  had  evidently   bestowed  a  good  deal  of  pains* 
upon  his  speech.     Fur  neurly  twenty  years  he  has  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  hitherto  failed  to   disturb  the  pre-eminence 
men  like  Pitt  and  Fox,  or  even  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.     Hei 
was  a  chance  at  h^st  for  tbe  honour  of  the  Eo^ertons,  and  the_ 
glory  of  the  Cheshire   Yeomanry  Cavalry.     It  behoved  him 
make  tbe  best  of  it.     Barring  a  tendency  in  the  early  part  o1 
bis   speech    Fur  bis    wcll-aUKsidercd   seukaices  to    "telescope 
each   other — that   is   to   say    to  come    into    collision,  and 
front    part   of    one   train    of    thous^ht    to    get  mixed    in 
middle  of  another— the  gallant  Captain  did  pretty  well. 

But  salt  was  his  ruiiu     Cheshire^  it  appears,  makes,  not  oi 
cheese,  but  has  considerable  transactions  in  salt ;    and  it 
Dccurrcd  to  the  mind  of  the  member  for  the  middle  division 
the  coimty  that  tbe  occasion  of  moving  the  Address  in  reply 
the  Speech  from   the   Throne  was  a  favourable  opix>rtuuity 
i)lfcriiig  a  few  observations  on  Cheshire  salt.     The  core  of 
Eastern  Question,  it  appears,  at  least  as  far  as  India  is  conceri 
is  to  be  found  in  the  salt-mines  of  Cheshire.     How  the  pro] 
sition  is  worked  out  Egertou  did  not  make  pi^cisely  clear,     Bi 
somehow  or  other,  it  seems  that,  if  ships  go  out  to  India  wit 
Cheshire  salt,  they  can  bring  back  wheat  at  ridiculously  l< 
fi-eights.     From  this  circumstiince  wHll,  in  some  manner,  arise, 
complete  settlement  of  most  cpiestions  on  Indian  policy.     Rm 
will  be  outtlanked,  Great  Britain  will  be  prosperous,  and  Cheshi 
will  be  cheery.     This,  perhaps,  does  not  look  very  clear  wl 
written  down  on  paper;    but  it  was  stmightforward  enough 
the  mind  of  Egerton. 

All  this  while  Ten  nan  t,  with  his  right  arm  thrown  oei 
gently  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  the  supplementary  jaci 
worn  on  his  left  arm  displayed  so  tliat  the  Speaker  might  wi 
greater  accuracy  observe  tbe  seams  in  the  liack,  sat  ia  ^loot 
silence  waiting  the  hmir  when  his  turn  should  come.  Egei 
had  plainly  gut  iuto  a  pi(.*kle   on  the  salt  i^uestiun,  and 
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bIiouM  say  what  mio-lit  be  /lift  fate  ?  WhcTi  the  Tnoment  came 
He  met  it  gallantly,  dashing  Into  the  middle  of  his  speech  with  n 
Bcldierlr  nonchalance  which  well  became  his  martial  attire.  He 
certainly  had  the  better  of  his  companion  in  distress.  But  on 
^^  t.be  whole  the  performance  was  not  calcuhiied  to  raise  the  spirits, 
^H  Zkor  may  it  be  regarded  as  starting  the  Session  of  1878  at  a  eunter. 


I 


Mr.  Rj-Uod^- 


It  is  a  pity  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible 

for  Ry lands,  for  example,  to  move  andj  indeed, 

second  the  Address.     He  is  always  in  high  spirits.     But  his 

Tuanifestations  of  gaiety  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  reassembling 

of  Parliament  after  the  recess  are  perfwtly  overwhelm ino;'.     His 

satisfaction  at  findinsr  himself  once  more  in  the  House  of  Com- 

xaons  on  the  eve  of  a  Session  that  promises  to  be  unusnidly  pro- 

l<)D^d,  and  opens  up  a  long  vista  of  nights  when  he  may  make 

iBnumerable  speeches,  was  quite  touching.     There  were  very  few 

members  present  between  one  and  four  this  afternoon  whose 

lacks  were  not  punched,  whose  ribs  were  not  tickled,  or  who  did 

Ti<Jt  bear  Rylands'  voice  shouting   in  their  ears.     It  is  said  by 

statisticians  that  the  shoulders  and  ribs  of   Hartington  are  the 

cnly  mat'Crials  of  the  kind  in  the  House  of  Commons  which,  at 

»)ine  time  or  other  during  his   Parliamentary  cari'cr,  Rjlands 

has  not  slapped  or  punched.     Locke  just  escaped  the  iufiit'tion 

l>y  effecting  a  brilliant    ilank    movement   on    the  Post  Oflice, 

^'iu-Te  he  remained,  apparently  purchasing  stamps  but  all  the 

^tile  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  boisterous  economist,  and 

•Waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  quietly  away. 


TbeAdmtraL       His  meeting  with    the   Admiral  this   afternoon 

was    quite    ilratiiatic.       The    Admiral,    who    has 

ff'^Jwn  thin  and  looks  a  little  worn  in  consequence   of  having 

'^T  five  months  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sitting  to  all 

wiiEs  of  the  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  entered  about  one 

^  <?luckaud  8teere<i  for  his  accustomed  moorings  behind  the  Trea- 

*^ry  Bench.     But  Rylauds,  who  had  just  elfiisively  welcomed 

Newriegate,  saw  him,  and  as  a  playftd   Newfoumlhiud  dog  will 

^Un  towards  a  new-comer,  and    will   leap  uptjn  hi  to,   fawning 

'^d  making  believe  he  would  bite,  so  Rylands  desccruled  on  the 

Mmirab  and  had  slapped  both  his  shoulders,  and  felt  five  of 

^is  ribs  before  the  gallant  gentleman  could  cry  *'  hear  t  hear  1  *' 
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The  Admiral  made  the  ^oTeeting-  as  short  as  |>ossible,  for 
mind  was  intent  on  f^aining  his  old  scat,  and  this  he  happily  did 
before  any  one  else  had  appropriated  it.  He  placed  hia  hat  on 
the  bench  as  a  ship  drops  antihor,  and,  beings  thus  safely  moored 
and  riding"  free,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  pay  a  few  visits  to  his  many 
friends.  But  he  waa  back  in  his  |iliiee  before  the  Speaker  tt>ok 
the  chair,  and  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  sitting  create 
considerable  diversion  on  the  Treasury  Bench  by  insisting  on 
shakings  hands  with  every  Minister  as  he  arrived. 

These  little  things  cast  some  livehness  oa  the  earlier  etag^ft 
of  the  meeting.  But  the  tone  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
Address  was  more  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  evening. 
There  was,  at  the  outset,  an  unusual  feeling  prevalent  which,  to 
every  one  bat  Rylands^  forbade  indulgence  in  high  spirits. 
Members  evidently  felt  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  and 
were  anxious  chiefly  for  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  ih» 
best  or  the  worst  should  be  known.  There  was  not  the  ®a^| 
anticipation  which  in  former  times  preluded  a  political  crisis  in 
whieh  the  s]>eaker  on  the  one  side  used  to  be  Disraeli,  and  on 
the  other  Gliulstone.  The  business  of  the  evening  rested  with 
Stafford  Northcote  and  llartington,  and  men  thought  a  great 
deal  more  of  what  they  wrjuld  say  than  of  how  they  would  any 
it.  Gladstone  was  early  in  his  place,  looking  as  fagged  as  if  it 
were  the  end  of  the  Session  instead  of  the  beginning,  but  still 
eager  and  instinct  with  life,  and  tM3cupied  with  correspondence. 
Bright  was  there  tix>  in  liis  usual  place  at  the  obscnirer  end  of 
the  bench,  making  room  at  the  upper  end  for  Hareourt,  who 
sat  with  folded  arms  and  a  pleased  expression  of  conscious 
power. 

Hartington  was  in  bad  voice,  but  otherwise  in  good  form, 
and  the  fragments  of  his  speech  which  were  audible  were  full  o£ 
point.  Whilst  he  spoke,  Gladstone  was  busy  taking  not 
and  a  chance  expression  thrown  out,  just  above  the  salt, 
Egerton  supplied  him  with  a  text  for  a  speech  which,  unj 
ntbcr  and  less  happy  circumstances,  would  have  provoke 
tremendous  dissertation  on  the  British  position  during 
Franco-German  war — its  points  of  difference  and  its  lines  of 
resemblance  with  the  present  crisis.  But  Stafford  Northc 
spoiled  that  speech,  as  he  murdered  in  its  infancy 
another. 
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Surprise.  The  House  of  Commons  has  of  late  been  accus- 
tomed to  surprises  j  but  never  has  it  been  treated 
0  one  so  complete  as  this. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  the  House  was  overshadowed 
^  apprehensions  of  grave  emergency  which  had  almost  passed 
ihe  region  of  doubt.  Everybody  knew  or  thought  he  knew 
Qiat  supplies  were  to  be  asked  for.  The  army  was  to  be 
placed  on  a  war  footings  and  the  navy  was  to  be  increased ; 
the  only  doubt  current  related  to  the  precise  sum  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  ask  for.  Hartington^  sharing  the  prevalent 
opinion,  had  framed  his  speech  upon  this  basis,  and,  after  the 
resonant  cheers  with  which  the  rising  of  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  was  greeted  from  his  own  side  had  subsided,  a 
Bolemn  hush  fell  upon  the  House,  and  all  waited  to  hear  what 
ought  be  words  of  doom.  It  was  charming,  under  these  cir- 
cmngtances,  to  see  and  hear  Stafford  Northcote.  With 
Beaoonsfield  it  would  have  been  called  acting,  and  he  would 
We  been  praised  for  his  skill.  But  Stafford  Northcote  has 
the  great  advantage  of  having  inspired  men  with  a  conviction 
of  his  sincerity,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  complete  and 
unqualified  was  the  success  with  which  he  demolished  the  War 
Spectre.  As  he  spoke,  demonstrating  rather  than  protesting  the 
perfect  innocence  of  the  Government  of  complicity  in  any  o£ 
those  heroic  plans  attributed  to  them  by  what  he  called  'in- 
discreet friends,''  it  was  pretty  to  see  how  faces  in  the  crowd 
on  the  left  of  the  Speaker  brightened,  and  how  a  cloud  of 
doubt  and  distrust  seemed  to  fall  over  the  Ministerial  benches. 
No  supplies,  no  levying  of  forces — nothing  at  all ! 

The  Admiral,  who  had  lustily  cheered  his  chief  when  he  rose, 
gradually  subsided  into  a  silence  almost  terrible  to  observe. 
Bo  shifted  from  side  to  side ;  tried  to  comfort  the  left  knee  on 
the  rail  before  him  after  having  suffered  disappointment  with 
the  right,  and  took  a  careful  observation  of  the  precise  position 
i>f  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  make  sure  that  the  words 
wd  sentences  he  heard  were  really  coming  from  a  Conservative 
Wh,  and  above  all,  from  thje  Treasury  Bench.  Finally,  with 
^  audible  sigh,  he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Orders,  and  began 
"iriously  to  fan  himself. 

Never  since  Stirlingshire  made  itself  immortal  by  returning 
the  Admiral    to   Parliament   has  such  a    scene   as   this    been 
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witnessetL  Tliat,  when  JSiggar  is  addressing  the  Hooae, 
when  some  dtduded  person  opposite  is  suggesting  the  possibil 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  committing  an  error  of  jod^ 
ment,  the  Admiriil  slioiild  seize  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and,  with 
peremptory  and  contemptuous  gestures,  whisk  imaginary  fliea  off 
his  nose,  seems  a  prn[>er  and  natural  conclusion.  But  that  he 
should  fan  himself  when  the  spokesman  of  the  Consen'ati^ 
Ministry  is  making  a  statement  at  an  important  crisis  of 
Eastern  Ciuestinn  is  an  indiriition  of  the  precise  position 
affairs  more  eliM|ueiit  than  a  i)age  of  description. 


Jan. 


S3.  - 
lapee. 


Re-  The  House  of  Commons  has  been  uncommoni 
didl  tliroughout  the  week,  a  condition  the  more 
acutely  felt  because  we  were  specially  invited  to  a  more  than 
usually  brilliant  ent-ertaiiiment.  We  came  to  dance,  and  re^ 
mained  to  fall  asleep  tlirouglt  sheer  inanition.  We  were  to 
have  had  a  fierce  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  lo  I 
Hypothec  is  already  upon  us;  our  pathway  lies  along  the  E43ads 
and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill ;  we  rest  a  while  in  the  Linen  and 
Yarn  Halls  (Dublin)  Bill ;  and  the  fiercest  flash  of  passion  that 
illumines  the  Houses  rises  from  the  second  l»eneh  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side,  as  Sir  H,  Drummond  Wolff 
looks  across  the  floor  to  see  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  in  his  plafie» 
and  would  dare  once  more  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Hoi 
Occupiei-s'  Disqualifications  Removal  BilL  Even  the  Mi 
feels  the  indiience  of  the  time,  and  the  warrior  who  before 
Waterfonl  Board  of  Guardians  dashed  the  gauntlet  of  defiai 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Saxon,  now,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  crai 
"  {K'lrdon  of  t^vm*  Englishman/^  Many  Members,  either  unal 
to  endure  the  influence  of  the  time  and  place,  or  perhaps  feeli 
that  they  might  be  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere,  hi 
gone  away,  and  one  fatniliar  with  the  varying  aspects  of 
House  would,  if  he  were  to  biok  in  now  and  guess  what  pel 
of  the  Session  it  was,  surmise  that  Staosfeld  was  on  bis  h 
delivering  his  annual  speech  «in  the  rights  of  his  fellow-woi 
or  that  we  wei^  in  the  penultmiate  week,  with  all  quai 
adjusted  and  the  Appropriation  Bills  on  the  Orders. 

I  dii  not  remember  at  any  time  since  he  left  us  feeling-j 
acutely  tl»e  absence  of  Disraeli,      He  introduced  into  the 
lil>erations  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  element  of  8i 
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F       requisite  to  its  perfection.      Whilst  he  was  in  the  House  no 
F;      one  could  say  what  might  happen.     Anything  might  happen^ 
K      torn  the  abandonment  of  a  cherished   Ministerial   measure  to 
\      Ha  announcement   of  the   discovery  of  dangerous  designs  on 
f       the  part  of  the  Republican  party  in  Fiji.      His  very  attitude 
■i  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench^  with    head   bent  down  and 
knees  and  hands  crossed^  was  the  final  touch  to  the  perfection 
d  the  programme.     He   seemed  comatose^  or  at  least  asleep, 
•nd  yet  he  was  always  wide  awake,  ready  to  spring  on  Glad- 
stone or  Bright,  or  on  smaller  fry  like  Harcourt.     If,  in  those 
days,  a  dull  season  befell,  there  was  at  least  the  conviction  that 
it  any  moment  an  earthquake   might  happen.      But  now  the 
House  of  Commons  goes  by  clockwork,  and,  being  woimd  up 
it  four  in  the  afternoon,  proceeds  with   depressing  regularity 
till  it  runs  down. 

Everybody  knows  beforehand  what  Stafford  Northcote  will 
do  or  say,  and  Hartington  is  not  given  to  oratorical  tumbling 
or  political  tours  deforce,    Gladstone  has  long  ceased  to  interest 
the  House ;  nor  does  Bright  sway  its  passion  as  of  old.     Apart 
from   these,  the  only  men  on  either   front   bench   capable  of 
arousing  the  assembly  from  the  depth  of  its  dulness  are  Gath- 
ome  Hardy  on  the  one  side,  and  Harcourt  on  the  other.     It 
is  true  that  new  interest  centres  upon  the  Postmaster-General 
since  he   thrilled  the  nation   with   that    picture  of  a  sword 
surmounted    by  the    lily   of    peace.     But  when    Lord    John 
Manners   speaks,   it    is    impossible   to    associate    his    gently- 
modulated    voice    and    ladylike    manner    with    the    shout    of 
men-of-war  and  the  shock  of  battle.     Gathome  Hardy,  by  the 
warmth   of   his   own   passion,  and   Harcourt,   by  his   success- 
ful   imitation    of    Disraeli's    phraseology,   can,    under   certain 
dicumstanoes,  raise  a  crowded  House  into  a  blaze  of  excite- 
ment.     But  there   must  be   occasion   and  a  crowded  House, 
and  neither  seems  possible  just  now.      To  Disraeli  all  things 
were  possible  in  this  direction.      He  delighted,  when  the  cur- 
rent was  running  most  sluggishly,  to  dash  in  and  kick  about 
the  limbs  of  invective,  taunt,  and  denunciation,  till  the  smooth 
surface    grew  ruffled    and    the   ripples  became    angry   waves. 
But  Disraeli  has  gone  to  another  place;    and,  if  it  were  not 
for  the    Irish  members,    we   might  as    well   count  the    slow 
minutes  in  a  vestry-hall  as  in  St.  Stephen's. 
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Jan.2L-Revivai.  It  IS  less  than  twenty- four  hours  since  the  abow 
was  committed  to  paper*  But  a  great  g^lf  is 
stretched  between  the  House  of  Commons  to-daj  and  the  House 
o£  Commons  of  yesterday.  The  ma^idan's  wand  has  been  at  work, 
and  the  listless,  dull,  emotionally  deerepit  assembly  of  yesterday 
is  transformed  into  an  ea^er,  intense,  solemnly-earnest  gather- 
ing-. The  little  bird  that  flutters  about  the  Reform  Club, 
the  Carlton,  and  other  places  of  political  resort,  had  whis- 
pered that  strange  thing's  were  at  hand,  and  thus  the  House 
was,  by  comparison  with  the  previous  days,  quite  crowded 
when  the  Sjieaker  took  the  chair.  Ministers  looked  grave  j 
the  Opjiosition  were  anxious;  and  Maedonald  beji^n  to  think 
that  if  ever  be  was  to  be  sent  for  by  the  Queen  the  time 
near  at  hand. 


WQA 


aid. 


In  brief,  news  had  come  that  the  Russians  were  marching 
on  GalJipoli,  and  might  even  now  be  thundering  at  the  gutes 
Constantinople. 

Stafford  Nortbcote,  rising  hurriedly,  and  with  an  endeavc 
to  assume  an  air  suitable  to  the  announcement  of  intention 
bring  in  some  little  Bill  referring  to  County  Rates,    or 
incidence  of  the  Do^-tax,  gave  a  momentous  notice  that  af 
peared  to  jjresage  war.     Her  Majesty's  Government,   he  said, 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  come  to  the  House  for  exeeptioi 
supplies.     There   was    a  cheer   from  the   Ministerial    bench* 
whilst    there   followed   on   the   Opposition   side   that   peculiar 
demonstration  of  feeling  which  French   rcjwrters  simply,  but 
effectually,  describe  by  the  word  mouvement.     It  was  too  early 
by  five  minutes  for  Hartington  to  be  in  his  place,  and  the  first 
interpellation  came  from   Hanbury.     Hanbury  is  a  gentlemiB 
with  whom  it  seems  impossible  to  associate  ideas  of  rapine  aiff 
war.      He  is   on  the  Conservative  side  what  Kay-Shuttleworth 
is  on  the  Liberal.     In  truth  there  are  between  the  two  mem- 
bers strong  points  of  resembknce.     Both  are  tall,  and  neitb^fc 
affects  tlrjit  6U]>eriority  over  the  gentler  sex  which  is  indicatj^| 
by  the  redundant   whisker,   or   the  manly   moustache.       Both 
have  gentle  manners,  and  both  regard  life  as  much  too  serio^ 
a  thing  to  be  trilled  with,  even  in  its  lowest  developments,  or  W^ 
most  commonplace  phase*       Both   are   of   active   philantkropie 
tendencies,  and  in  either  the  black  man,  of  whatever  persuasioni 
would  find  a  man  and  a  brother*     Both   are  essentially  good 
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young  men  as  opposed  to  the  condition  of  strong  young'  men ; 
and  both  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that^  thoug-h  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  give  up  its  dinner  in  order  to  hear 
them  speak,  %vhether  the  subject  be  the  ventilation  of  wash- 
houses  or  the  condition  of  the  negro  on  the  remoter  reaches  of 
the  Orinoco  river^  it  thoroug"h!y  respects  them. 

It  will  hence  be  understood  that  when  Hanbury  rose  im-* 
mediately  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  notice  to  move 
a  war  vote  on  Monday  next,  there  was  some  curiosity  felt  as  to 
what  he  might  do  in  this  galere.  What  he  did  was  to  ask,  in 
his  grave  manner^  whether  the  Russian  terms  of  peace  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Government  ?  Stafford  Northeute,  who 
seemed  terribly  afraid  of  saying  a  word  too  muchj  tersely 
answered  that  they  had  not.  Then,  in  that  odd  way  in  which 
big  and  little  things  are  jumbled  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons, 
Sampson  Lloyd  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  Bills  of  Sale.  Hartington,  having  arrived,  asserted  his  right 
to  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Opposition,  temporarily  assumed 
by  Hanbury,  and  categorically  examining  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  drew  from  him  a  declaration  of  the  determi nation  of 
the  Government  to  seek  an  answer  from  Kussia  if  need  were  at 
the  cannon's  mouth. 

In  some  Chambers,  the  French  for  example,  such  an  episode 
would  have  been  followed  by  an  adjournment  of  the  House. 
But  the  English  are  a  great  and  hnsiness-like  people  \  ^nd  the 
House,  having  assisted  at  something  which  nine  out  of  ten  men 
were  inclined  to  regard  as  the  preliminaries  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  set  its^elf  calmly  to  consider  the  question  of  appointing  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  of  conducting 
public  business.  StafEord  Northcotcj  as  leader  of  the  House, 
had  charge  of  this  motion,  and  he  performed  his  duty  with 
characteristic  impertui'babihty.  But  he  made  his  speech  as  short 
as  possible^  and,  when  it  was  finished,  there  came  a  hurried 
mussenger,  who  called  out  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  House 
w^atched  their  departure  with  growing  uneasiness.  Things  must 
be  critical  when  a  Cabinet  Council  should  be  summoned  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate.  More  and  more  Members  drifted  ir^to  the 
lobby,  where  it  was  possible  to  talk,  and  where  little  groups 
were  gathered  excitedly  discussing  events.  Still  the  business 
of  the    House  must   be   carried   on,   and  between   thirty  and 
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forty  Members  remained   to  discuss   the  appointment   of  tl 
Committee. 

This  in  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  Charles  For8t4 
temporarily  gu&pending"  his  wanderings  throti^h  the  precincts 
the  House,  addresses  the  Speaker.  Dodson,  emphatically  placincf 
his  hat  on  the  table,  delivered  a  judicial  snmmin^-up  of  the proi 
and  cons,  and  was  followed  on  the  other  side  by  Raikc«,  who 
previously  undergone  ten  minutes'  training  in  his  private  r< 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  approach  the  table,  and  address  the  Hoi 
without  first  calling'  '*  Order,  order/'  Irish  Members 
marked  the  evening  for  their  own,  and  had  placed  seve 
amendments  on  the  paper,  with  the  intention  of  improving  on 
tlie  Government  proposals.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  Irish 
Members  with  the  forms  of  the  Hon^,  and  their  authority  on 
the  subject,  could  not  be  qnestionetl.  But  even  they  found  it 
impossible  to  get  up  a  squubble  within  sound  of  the  mutteriiij 
of  what  mi^ht  prove  a  mighty  war.  Biggar  described  at  soi 
length  how  "it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker/'  But  the 
couraging  sound  of  dissent  was  lucking ;  he  presently  subside 
and  a  debate  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  o< 
pied  the  best  i>art  of  a  week,  was  over  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

At  this  crisis,  the  staying  power  of  Scotland,  as  com; 
with  that  of  Ireland,  was  triumphantly  demonstrated*     Like  the 
French  army,  the  Irish  Members  have  dash  and  brilliancy,  and 
will  tight  all  night,  and  far  into  the  next  clay,  if  they  can  only 
secure  a  little  attention.     The  Scotch  are  more  like  the  Germans 
in  a  memorable  campaign.     They  do  not  make  much  preparaton^ 
Doise  on  undertaking  their  work.     But  they  go  at  it  steadied 
and  stick  to  it  persistently,  regardless  of   extraneous  circum- 
stances.    To-night  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill  caia^ 
on  for  discusfiion,  and,  in  jiresence  of  its  supreme  interest,  ^| 
involving  tolls  and  county  rates,  what  was  the  Russian  advance 
on  Galliijoli,  or  even  the  oecupation  oi:  Constant inople?     Barclay 
in  his  harsh,  dry,  uninviting  manner,  which  irresistibly  remii 
one  of  a  field-gate  at  issue  with  its  hinges,  discussed  the  mei 
at  length  and  in  »Ictai).     Ramsay  had  prepared  a  few  remai 
on  the  subject,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  delivering  th< 
because  her  Majesty's  Government   b»d,  at  the  last  monn 
taken  a  somersault  into  the  troubled  sea  of  a  spirited  foreij 
policy.     George   Campbell,  turning   aside    for  a  moment    his 
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from  India^  took  the  House  a  Scotch  mile  and 
I  bittock  down  a  somewhat  uneven  turnpike-road.  Then 
ifeaman,  who  was  ahle  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  Royal 
Cities  Bill,  felt  his  spirit  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of 
k  Roads  and  Bridges  Bill  on  the  tahle,  and  showed  the  House 
low  much  it  had  to  be  thankful  for  when  less  exciting  topics 
sennit  him  to  maintain  his  usual  habit  of  masterly  silence. 

Fm.  26.-Re8i«r-  At  times  of  political  crises  the  House  of  Commons 
JJ^Jj^^^^"^  has  the  advantage  over  the  House  of  Lords,  inas- 
much as  its  business  commences  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  as  on  those  occasions  it  is  the  custom  to  make  identi- 
cal ministerial  statements,  the  House  of  Commons  has  precedence 
in  learning  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  To-night  the  House  was 
crowded  in  every  part,  not  least  in  that  portion  of  the  gallery  set 
apart  for  the  convenience  of  peers.  Amongst  the  score  of  Lords 
present  was  Granville.  All  the  Ministers  having  seats  in  the 
Lower  House  were  in  their  places,  and  the  only  conspicuous  ex- 
Minister  absent  was  Gladstone.  He  arrived  two  hours  later, 
and  though  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  statement 
made  in  either  House,  he  had  full  reports  volunteered  to  him  by 
various  members. 

Hartington,  rising  as  soon  as  the  questions  were  concluded, 
was  received  v^ith  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.  He  had, 
he  said,  several  questions  to  put,  which  he  numbered  down  to 
*ix.  In  replying,  Northcote  somewhat  indignantly  protested 
Against  the  imputation  that  he  or  the  Government  should  have 
Wn  guilty  of  such  a  suppression  of  the  truth  as  was  involved 
^  the  presumption,  that  when  on  Thursday  they  had  given 
'H)tice  of  intention  to  move  for  a  supplementary  estimate  they 
W  been  in  possession  of  the  Russian  terms  of  peace.  '*  We 
iad,"  he  said,  "  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  the  kind.''  In  the 
coarse  of  Thursday  evening  a  certain  communication  of  a  non- 
official  character  was  made  to  the  Government,  which  led  to  the 
wipression  that  peace  negotiations  had  gone  further  than  they 
l**d  suspected.  Yesterday  morning  they  had  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Russian  Ambassador,  containing  the  heads  of 
certain  bases  of  terms  of  peace.  But  what  these  heads  were  he 
^  not  at  liberty  to  inform  the  House,  as  their  communication 
^  been  of  a  confidential  kind. 
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Movements     of 

the  Fleet. 


that 


On  Wedoestlay,  He  proceeded  to  say  in   fnrtb< 
reply   to    Iliirtingtoti,  the   Government   decidi 
an  order  ebould  be   sent  to   the   fleet  to    proceed  to  the 


Dardanelles,  to  keep  open  the  water-way,  and  so  provide  for  tha^ 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  pniperty  of  British  subjects,  in  th#^| 
event  of  there  being  any  tumult  in  Constantinople.  This  an* 
nouncement  was  g^reeted  by  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
side.  But  when  he  added  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious 
communication  received  last  ni^'-ht,  orders  had  been  sent  out  to 
the  fleet  arresting  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  cheers 
broke  forth  from  the  Liberal  side,  and  being  answered  from 
the  opposite  benches,  there  ensued  a  scene,  during  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  several  moments  in  which  to 
re-arrange  his  notes.  On  the  point  of  Ministerial  resignation, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  authorised  to  make  any 
statement. 

This  covered  the  principal  inquiries  of  Hartington,  and  it 
beingf  five  o^clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  House  of  Lords  wafi 
opened,  there  was  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  rush  towards  tbe 
door  in  order  to  get  places.  Cries  of  **  Order  1  ^'  on  the  part 
of  members  who  had  no  such  inteotion,  or  who  saw  the  hope- 
lessness of  joining  in  the  throng,  were  unavailing  to  calm  the 
tumult,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hastily  concluded 
liis  speech  by  protesting  that  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  Government  which  they  would  have 
any  objection  to  communicate  to  the  House  at  the  proper  time ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  supplementary  estimate  would  be  for  tbe 
sum  of  six  millions. 


In  the  Lords. 


The  House  of  Lords  proper  was  by  no  means 
crowded  ;  but  all  the  avenues  of  approach  and 
the  galleries  set  aside  for  members  and  strangers  were  thronged. 
The  whole  of  the  apace  behind  the  ste])s  of  tlie  throne  w 
occupied,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Home  Seoretar 
tbe  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 
and  other  Ministers  whose  dignity  or  whose  business  engage- 
ments had  not  allowed  them  to  gain  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  flying  column,  being  content  to  stand  on  the  outermost 
fringe  of  the  crowd,  A  little  bo}'  of  some  seven  or  eight 
of  age  had  the  place  of  honour  in  tbe  front  rttnk,  and,  hang 
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Hs  straw  hat  over  tlae  railsj  occupietl  himself  with  swinging 
it  to  and  fro  whilst  at  a  national  crisis  a  Cabinet  Minister  was 
stating  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

This  part  of  the  House  is  reserved  for  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  or  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers.  But  Waddy,  who  comes 
within  neither  catec^oryj  had  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
joined  the  wrong-  stream  entering'  the  House,  and,  undisturbed, 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  debate  from  this  favoured 
part  of  the  House. 

Shortly  after  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sackj  Sandwich  rose  aud  asked  whether  the  terms  of  peace  had 
been  received  from  Russia.  The  Premier  replied  that  they  had 
not,  though  information  had  reached  the  Government  which 
justified  them  in  couDtermanding  the  order  to  the  tleet  to  enter 
the  BartianeUes.  Carnarvon  entered  the  House  shortly  aft^r 
five,  and  took  his  accustomed  seat  on  the  Ministerial  bench. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  resumed  his  seat,  Carnarvon  rose,  and 
commenced  what  proved  to  be  a  long  statement,  describing  in 
detail  the  histey  of  his  divergence  from  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  a  divergence  which  he  announced  had  resulted  in  his 
placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty,  wdio  had 
accepted  it.  Amongst  much  other  interesting  matter,  Carnarvon 
Btated  that,  on  the  morning  after  his  famous  speech  to  the  depu- 
tation at  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Prime  Minister  had  thought 
proper  to  condemn  very  severely  the  terms  in  which  he  had 
spoken  on  the  Eastern  question,  Carnarvon  had  then  defended 
himself,  and  as  no  public  denial  of  his  position  had  been  made, 
he  had  felt  himself  justified  in  believing  that  he  had  not  grossly 
mis-stated  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  On  the 
12th  inst.  the  question  was  mooted  in  the  Cabinet  of  despatching 
the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles;  but  no  decision  was  then  taken. 
On  the  15th  it  was  decided  that  the  fleet  should  be  despatched, 
a  determination  Carnarvon  strongly  opposed,  believing  that  under 
existing  cireum stances,  "^^or  anything  like  them,"  there  was  no 
reason  for  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  England.  The  de- 
cision of  the  15th  wa.s  held  over  till  Thursday,  when,  being  carried 
into  effect,  and  Carnarvon  being  under  the  conviction  tbat  the 
Government  were  changing  their  attitude  of  observation  for 
one  of  menace,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted- 

The  noble   lord   was   listened   to    with  profound  attention 
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throughout  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech^  interrupted  in  one  or 
two  places  hy  Opposition  cheers.  When  he  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  front  Ministerial  bench  there  was  a  brief  pause,  and  i\m 
Beaconsfield,  rising,  declared  that  he  was  not  able  to  recognise 
in  the  statement  just  made  a  sufficient  reason  for  Carnarvon's 
*'  quitting  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign/'  The  personal  portion 
of  the  matter  the  Premier  briefly  dismissed,  and  proceeded  to 
show  how  "  the  charter  of  our  policy  is  the  despatch  of  May/'  in 
which  British  interests  were  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  indi- 
cated. The  object  of  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles 
was  to  guard  those  interests.  He  repeated  assertions  already 
familiar,  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  had 
never  changed,  and  even — though,  warned  by  a  slight  movement 
on  the  Opposition  benches,  he  proceeded  to  qualify  the  affirma- 
tion— that  there  had  been  no  division  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
Government  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  policy  of  neutrality 
loudly  announced  and  generally  accepted.  But  if  neutrality 
meant  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  England  were  not  to 
be  vindicated  and  defended,  he  was  no  longer  in  favour  of 
neutrality.  This  last  sentiment  was  loudly  cheered  from  the 
Ministerial  benches. 

Granville  quietly  observed  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  discussion  entered  into  between  the 
noble  lords  opposite,  but  rather  to  put  a  series  of  questions. 
These  were  identical  in  substance  with  those  set  forth  in  the 
other  House  by  Hartington  and  answered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  There  was  no  notable  difference  in  the  answers, 
except  that  Beaconsfield,  elaborately  replying  that  there  was  no 
armistice,  and  that  the  Cabinet  knew  of  no  armistice,  Grannlle 
asked  was  it  possible  that  the  noble  lord  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  and  yet  had  countermanded  the  order  to 
the  fleet  at  the  Dardanelles. 

In  a  confused  manner,  contrasting  strongly  with  his  ordinary 
easy  almost  jaunty  address,  the  Premier  explained  the  difference 
between  an  armistice  and  proposed  terms  of  peace.  But  he  had 
recovered  his  old  manner  when  he  came  to  answer  the  question 
repeated  by  Granville  as  to  whether  it  was  true  that  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  had  resigned.  It  was,  the  Premier  said, 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  cherished  privileges  of  members  of 
the  Ministry  that  whenever  they  found  it  necessary  to  sever 
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their  connection  with  their  eulleaj2:ues,  they  should  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  tJiat  was  a  privile«,''e  upon  which  he 
would  not  trench.  Thus  the  debate  ended  amid  hearty  laughter, 
and  the  House  immediately  thinnings,  presently  adjourned. 


moan  at  Lord 
berbfa   reaig- 


Granville,  seeing-  Derby  in  his  place,  congjratulated 
him  apon  his  restoration  to  health,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  afford  the  House 
an  explanation  of  the  cireumstances  that  had  led 
to  the  recent  rumoui-s  of  his  resignation. 

On  the  general  question  at  issue  Derby  in  reply  went  back 
to  the  despatch  of  May  as  setting'  forth  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
meot,  and  insisted  that  from  that  policy  the  Government  had 
never  swerved.  The  Government  had  not  yet  received  the  full 
teit  of  the  bases  of  peace ;  but  they  claimed,  as  other  countries 
ffould  claim,  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  final  settlement.  As  for 
tbe  matter  personal  to  himself,  he  briefly  dismissed  it  with  the 
remark  that  a  step  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Government 
*itb  whicii  he  could  not  agree,  and  hail  therefore  tendered  his 
^ignatioQ.  Within  thirty-six  hours  circumstances  had  so  far 
changed  that  the  Government  were  no  longer  bound  to  take 
th«  meditated  step,  and  he  found  himself  able  to  withdraw  the 
lender  of  his  resignation. 

-  In  trjiuts.  ■        The  following  verse  is  current  in  the  House  to- 
night : — 

When  Govemrocnt  ordered  the  fleet  to  th«  Straits, 

They  sorely  enooimtort'd  the  hardeat  of  fatos; 

For  the  ordor,  ecaruu  given,  at  once  was  reGalled, 

And  the  Roadanfl  were  nol  in  the  sUghtait  appoIldL. 
And  every  one  says,  who  has  heard  the  debattis, 
*  1V»  the  Cabinot  now,  not  the  fleet,  that's  in  atraita ! '  '* 
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Mr.  Henloy— Mr.  Forster— Mr.  CroB« — Some  new  Home  Rulers — The  Vot«  of 
Credit — Dramatic  Scenes — The  Rusaiana  advancing— The  Bufwiana  not  ad- 
vandng-^Freah  Donbte— Sir.  Edward  Jenkins  eettlea  Matters. 


Jan.     29. —Mr. 
Henley. 


'New  writ  for  Oxfordshire  moved  in  the  place  of 
Henley,  "father  of  the  House  of  Commons,'* 
The  fact  involved  in  this  formal  action  was  not  unfamiliar,  for 
everybody  knew  that  Henley  had  determined  to  bring  to  a  cloee 
his  lon^  connection  with  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
announcement  fell  like  a  shock  on  the  crowded  House,  and  was 
borne  with  varied  emotions.  Some,  a  very  few,  remember 
Henley  wheUj  already  passing-  the  line  of  middle  age,  he  was  a 
constant  i>articlpatur  in  debate  and  an  active  power  in  tlie 
House.  Others,  a  larger  number,  remember  him  whea,  with 
physical  j>ower  fast  waning,  he  still  sometimes  interposed  in 
debate,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  part  in  dis- 
cussion on  any  subject  with  which  he  was  more  particularly 
associated.  With  a  third  section,  and  this  by  far  the  most 
numerous^  Henley  was  the  embodiment  of  a  tradition  regarded 
with  respect  and  veneration,  because  it  was  Parliamentary 
etiquette  to  do  so,  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  bow  to  the  S] 
nn  entering  or  leaving  the  House. 

For  many  years  he  has  lived  upon  a  reputiition  obtaini 
before  the  epoch  of  the  present  Parliamentary  generation, 
spite  of  Reform  Bills  and  Radical  tendencies,  Conservatism 
a  wonderfully  strong  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  new 
members  in  particular  are  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  respect  for 
Parliamentary  reputation*  It  was  the  new  members  who  kept 
up  the  laughter  which  to  the  last  encouraged  Bernal  Osborne 
in  rudeness  of  speech.  It  was  the  new  members  of  the  laat 
Parliament  who  uproariously  laughed  when  Locke  was  on  his 
legs,  and  it  is  from  the  new  members  that  Henley  hafi 
late  years  received  the  most  respectful  veneration*  Tl 
walked    by   faith,   having  nothing  to    sustain   them    but  t 
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pathetic  figure  of  a  venerable  man^  saying  nothing  particular 
in  a  quavering'  voice.  But,  as  Bernal  Osborne  once  made  a 
reputation  for  being  funnj,  and  as  Locke,  by  means  which  it 
is  diflSeult  to  discover,  managed  to  establish  a  character  for 
humoor,  so  Henley  corner  down  to  the  present  generation 
crowned  with  the  bays  of  victories  won  when  our  fathers  and 
uncles  were  in  Parliament. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  young  members  held  their  breath 
when  Henley  rose,  and  deferentially  bent  forward  to  catch  the  drops 
of  wisdom  which  fell  distilled  from  his  lif>s.  His  Piirliaraentary 
success  in  days  long  g<»ne  by  was  acijuired  by  the  legitimate 
influence  of  directness  of  siseech,  and  the  exercise  of  common- 
sense.  He  had  a  habit  of  lifting  things  off  the  lofty  Parlia- 
mentary chimney-piece,  and,  holding  them  in  his  hatid,  he 
would  explain  their  true  proportions,  and  call  them  by  their 
rig'ht  names.  Probably  if  he  had  sat  on  the  Liberal  benches, 
lie  would  have  attracted  no  |)articular  attention.  But  being  a 
country  gentleman,  a  member  for  a  county,  and  a  Tory,  there 
was  something  notable  in  his  oHginal  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Mid  in  his  abstention  from  c'ircumlociit<:»ry  phrase  in  describing 
^m.  He  crowned  the  edifice  of  liis  reputation  when  he 
led  a  largely-salaried  office  on  a  question  of  conscience, 
it  was  nearly  twewty  years  ago,  and  since  then  Henley  has 
iat  always  in  the  same  place — the  corner  of  the  second  bench 
[li^iuid  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party — and  must  have 
with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  amusement,  the 
[growth  of  his  reputation  and  intluuuee. 

Of  lat^  years  it  has  come  to  be  part  of   the   Member  of 

Parliament's  creed  to  accept  with  veneration  any  axiom  uttered 

by  Henley.     If  with  slow  enunciatir»n  and  a  voice  which  seenjod 

to  be  brought  up  from  profoun«ier  depths  than  ortlinary  men  can 

oompus^  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  had  observed  that  it  was 

"a  fine  day,'*  a  thrill  of  rc8pe<;tful  marvel  ai  his  singular  ix>wer 

<rf  discernment,  at   his   curioasly  accurate   observation,  at  his 

native  common-eense,  at  his  direct  way  of  putting  things,  and 

*t  bis  sturdy  independence   of  thought,  would  have   vibrated 

tboiighout  the  House,  and  the  soul  of  the   youngest  member 

^oulci  have  been  filled  with  admiration.      In  times  past  Henley 

'^^aU  have  been  the  first  to  laugh  at  this  fetish- worship,  and 

*'>^1(1  have  found  a  very  plain  word  to  describe  it.     As  it  was, 
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he  acoeptt'd  it  as  a  circumstance  over  which  he  had  no  control ; 
and  it  must  be  recorded  of  him  as  amoD^  not  the  least  of  his 
many  claims  to  esteem  and  admiration,  that  he  never  abused  the 
honourable  sentiment,  and  judiciously  refrained  from  imposing 
hioiKclf  on  a  fatally  willins^  jiudiciiee.  He  has  gone  his  way  into 
honourable  retirement,  and  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  akin  to  that  with  which  members  would  learn  that  the  mace 
had  gone  astray. 

Jan.    31.  -  Mr.     The    most    Satisfactory   phase    of    the   Eastern 
Porster.  Question  I  have  noticed  for  some  time  is  that 

to-day  Forster  has,  to  quote  a  familiar  railway  station  advertise- 
ment, had  ''a  wiish  aud  bnish  up."  If  the  future  historian 
would  know  how  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful 
career  Forster  has  had  his  hair  brushed,  and  has  taken  some 
pains  to  dissipate  the  dark  suspicion  which  hangs  about  the 
existence  of  his  shirt-front,  he  would  do  well  to  count  up  the 
number  of  occasions  when  be  has  come  forward  and  made  & 
speech  on  a  critical  Parliamentary  question.  Forster  does  not 
care  for  these  little  vanities  himself,  but  he  feels  that  something 
is  due  to  a  g^rcat  ])arty,  and  he  would  not  have  the  prospects  of 
Liberal  triumph  obscured  for  lauk  of  any  personal  sacrifice  on  his 
own  part.  On  ordinary  nights  his  hair  might  l>e  taken  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Liberal  Administration  out  of  office.  To-night 
the  astonished  fibres  were  combed  and  brushed  till  they  looked 
as  smooth  and  united  as  a  Conservative  Cabinet  with  Carnarvon 
driven  out, 

Forster  possibly  felt  the  advisability  of  paying  unusual 
attention  to  his  personal  appearancej  inasmuch  as  the  position  he 
holds  to-night  is  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  one.  He  did  not 
expect  a  warm  welcome  from  members  opjxisite;  and  he  bad 
too  good  reason  to  suppose  that  on  his  own  side  his  interpositaou 
was  regarded  as  an  intrusion »  The  circumstances  were  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  those  recorded  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legend, 
when  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  wanted  to  impose 
'*  FaJ-dc~ral-tit "  on  an  audience  that  hungered  after  "  Fiddle- 
de-dee.""  The  Opposition  thought  that  the  occasion  waii  one 
when  they  might  expect  to  be  led  into  action  by  Hartington ; 
and  there  was  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  tliat  Forster  had 
shouldered    himself   into   the   prominent  position   he  occupied. 
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Pro!)ablj  it  may  be  that  the  suspicion  is  altogether  ^rotuidless, 
that  Forster  only  accepted  the  pr:>sition  aftor  a  long  stru^ijle  with 
the  ananimons  desire  of  his  colleagues.  However  tliat  Diay  be, 
the  Tinconifortable  feeling  existed,  and  was  only  partially  mollified 
by  the  suqirisingly  tidy  and  highly  creditable  appciirance  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 


Hr.Ctofls.       It  is  much  easier  for  a  Conservative  to  address  the 

House  than  for  a  Liberal.    Liberals  may  be  all  very 

well  in  their  private  relations.     They  may  be  faithful  husbands, 

good  fathers,  and  desirable  nncles-     But  they  do  not  know  how 

to  cheer  a  man  who  sj>eaks  on  their  oAvn  side.    The  Conservatives 

fdo  ;  and  the  moral  effect  of  good  hearty  enthusiastic  cheering  is 
bj  no  means  immateriaL 
W^  It  probably  had  an  important  influence  ujHm  Cross  just  now, 
Bd  is  largely  responsible  for  the  extraordinary  B|>eeeh  he  de- 
livered. Cross  is  not  what  the  impartial  observer  wouM  call  a 
large  man.  He  is  an  admirable  Home  Secretary,  perluips  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  certain  qualities  which  become  apparent 
when  he  poses  as  a  statesman. 

It  happened,  by  accident,  one  night  hust  Session,  that  he 
was  put  up  to  define  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  A 
clear-headed  man,  accustomed  to  group  details  and  to  marshal 
faiC{!?iy  he  evolved  out  of  the  confused  heap  of  assertion,  denial, 
definition,  and  modification,  a  statement  of  ]x>licy  so  precise  and 
tmmistakable  that  it  has  ever  since  been  used  as  a  sort  of  text- 
book. I  have  heard  that  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
BeaeonsBeld  when  next  morning  he  read  Cross's  statement  ou 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Governraeut,  He  had  no  iilea  that, 
being  reduced  to  plain  language,  it  meant  just  that.  Being 
drawn  out  in  convenient  form  it  was  well  to  adopt  it ;  and  so  it 
has  been  accepted  in  Ministerial  speech  ever  since.  The  peraonal 
conse^inence  to  Cross  was  that  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a 
position  which,  in  his  calmer  moments,  he  feels  IVuvidence 
ocver  designed  him  t«>  fill.  He  went  to  bod  a  sort  uf  superior 
chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  capaljle  even  of  successfully  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Home  Office,  and  discovered,  whilst 
stirring  his  morning  cup  of  coffee^  that  he  was  a  statesman  and 
to  authority  on  foreign  ]v»litics, 

Ue  concealed  hia  emotions  of  surprise^  and  baa  ever  since  care- 
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fully  cultivated  the  science  of  statccrafL  One  flaw  in  his  first 
effort  was  tlmt  a  naturally  ing-enuoos  mind,  and  a  habit  of  logical 
thought  acquired  io  the  course  of  legal  studies,  led  him,  when 
he  came  to  formulate  the  policy  of  British  Ministers,  to  arrive 
at  a  statement  not  altogether  pleasing  to  intelligtiot  couni 
gentlemen  and  to  the  more  polished  members  of  society,  whc 
gentle  instincts  find  a  natural  alliance  \vith  the  Turk.  Tbei 
were  some  who  even  suspected  the  Home  Secretary  of  being  one 
of  those  Russian  agents  who  are  sown  broadcast  throughout 
England,  and  who  have  managed  to  work  themselves  even  into 
the  highefit  official  places.  It  was  exceedingly  annoying  to  a 
man  of  his  mental  calibre  and  newly-hudding  ambition  to  have 
the  Opposition  continually  quoting  his  speech  of  last  Session^ 
and  insisting  uixin  pinning  the  Ministry  down  to  it. 

Cross  determinetl  to  change  all  that,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  has  succeeded.  I  have  heard  many  sjjeeches  by  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, but  do  not  remember  any  that  et^uals,  in  respect  of  lack  of 
dignity  and  of  true  appreciation  of  the  position  of  an  English 
Minister  speaking  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy  at  a  European 
crisis,  the  one  dehvered  by  Cross  to-night.  It  was  the  cheers  that 
began  it,  and  the  continuance  of  the  cheers  that  finished 
The  intoxication  of  the  boisterous  applause  got  into  CroE 
head,  and  when,  immeiliatcly  after,  Wilfrid  Lawson  roeey 
really  thought  he  was  going  to  give  notice  to  include  ui 
ing  party  applause  among  the  intoxicating  influences,  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  desimble  to  limit  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

All  the  mannerisms  that  spoil  Cross's  speeches  were 
aggravated.  The  impressive  but  also,  unfortunately,  inaudible 
whisper,  with  which  he  concludes  a  sentence  intended  to 
particularly  striking ;  his  sharp,  jerky  manner  of  looking  oy 
papers,  and  his  general  air  of  self-satisfaction,  a  sentimei 
that  would  find  untimely  utterance  if  he  did  not  at  conveni< 
pauses  tightly  close  his  lips — each  found  intensified  eipressioi 
Mentally,  the  insidious  stimulant  had  an  equally  disasl 
effect.  The  cool  judgment,  the  fair  speech,  the  honoi 
interpretation  of  adverse  arguments,  all  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  there  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  ordinarily  si 
Cabinet  Minister  dancing  whilst  gentlemen  of  the  mental  calU 
of  Sir  William  Fraser  and  the  Admiral  piped. 
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BA  1.  -  Some  Callan  has  started  a  new  paper  in  BuWin  called 
Roiera.  °"*^  *^^  Vindicator,  With  pardonahle  pride  he  sends 
an  early  copy  for  the  readin<r-room.  Among  the 
contents  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Home  Rule  memhtTs.  The 
fijst  name  on  the  list  is,  properly  enough,  that  of  Mr»  Butt,  and 
D€xt  in  due  order  that  of  Philip  Callan.  Then  follow  less  dis- 
tingnished,  but  not  unknown,  names,  till  near  the  end  we  come 
open  the  following  three  lines : 

WmH  0'SoIlivan.AM  Sullivan,  WH  0'Leary,Nicholae 
Flour  quiet.  Indian  com  easier  —  New  mixed 
Ennis,    Charles    S    Pamell,    Richard    Power, 


Feb.  4,— The  Vote  An  absence  of  speeia!  interest  in  their  own 
House  afforded  the  peers  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  other,  in  which  they  largely  availed  themselves.  By 
Kalf-pagt  four  every  seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appropriated  to  them  was  occupied,  amongst  the  early 
arrivals  being  Prince  Leopold,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria j 
and  Prince  Christian.  Just  before  five  o'clock,  whilst  Glad- 
stone was  among  the  early  sentences  of  his  speech,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Teek,  entered,  and  two 
lords  who  had  secured  favourable  places  on  the  front  bench  were 
disposfiessed.  The  Princess  of  Wales  occupied  a  place  in  the 
Speaker's  department  of  the  ladies^  gallery,  which  she  has  not 
visited  for  many  j'^ears*  Among  the  peers  who  managed  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  who  remained  throughout  the  debate, 
were  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord  Monck, 
Lord  Wolverton,  and  in  the  far  comer,  amid  a  crowd  half  within 
and  half  out  of  the  House,  was  visible  the  faee  of  Lord 
Carlingford. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  other  galleries  open  to  the 
public  were  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum,  not  discouraged  by  the  dulness  of  Friday  nightie 
debate,  renewing  his  visit.  As  for  the  House  itself,  it  was  fuller 
than  it  has  beL'n  on  any  night  of  this  Session.  Every  seat  on 
the  floor  was  occupied,  whilst  the  galleries  on  either  side  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  members,  who  literally  could  not  find  seats, 
standing  in  clusters  near  the  doors. 

There  were  very  few  notices,  and  the  buzz  of  conversation 
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which  always  preludes  an  excitiBg"  or  ao  important  sitting  i 
the   House  of  Commons  prevented  their  delivery  from  being 
heard.     Gladstone,  in  anticipation  of  whose  speech  this  magnifi- 
cent audienee  had  assembled,  was  early   in  his  place,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  brief  interlude  to  submit  to  Bright,  who 
sat  next  to  him,  a  selection  from  his  volmninous  eorresponden 
which  included  maiiy  newspaper  extracts  and  one  or  two  ill 
trations.     Even  as  he  went  through  letters   already  in  stock 
others  arrived,  and  were  passed  along  the  front  bench  till  thi 
reached  his  hand. 

A  loud  cry  of  "  Order  !  '^  greeted  the  rising  of  Hartingto: 
and  presently  succeeded  in  quieting  the  conversation  which  h 
hitherto  been  incessantly  in  progress.     The  nuble  lord  wanted 
know  whether  Northcote  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  Hous< 
any  information  with  referenee  to  the  terms  of  peace  and  tl 
armistice.     Northcote  answered  that  the  only  otiicial  informati 
they  had  received  wae  in  the   form  of   a   dcS|>atch    from 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  to  the  Ottoman  Ambassador  in 
country,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  3i"d  of  Feb; 
the  pleoipotentiaries  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish   Governments 
had  signed  the  protocol  of  the  bases  of  jwace  and  the  armi 
tiee,   and    that   orders   had    been   given   for   the   cessation 
hostilities.     This  announcement  was  received  with  some  ch 
ing,  coming  more  particularly  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

At  ten  minutes  to  five  Gladstone  rose,  and  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition,  He  was  careful  at  t 
beginning  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  entering  upon  cont 
versial  matters,  and  expressed  his  desire  of  arriving,  if  possible, 
at  a  solution  of  all  differences  and  difficulties.  These  preliminarv 
remarks,  spoken  in  a  quiet  and  earnest  tone,  were  met  witb  a 
mocking  laugh  from  below  the  gangway  on  the  benches  op- 
posite. Gladstone,  turning  in  the  direction  whence  tha 
terruption  came,  said — 

'*  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  before  a  word  has  fallen  fro 
my  lips  that  should  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  gentlem 
opposite,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  thus  to  receive  t 
sentimen t  expressed . " 

This  rebuke  was  supported  by  loud  cheers  from  the  Op 
sition  benches,  and  for  some  time    had  the  desired  effect, 
reference  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy^  Gk 
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Btone  took  occasion  to  observe  that  wliilst  in  the  course  of 
his  speeches  he  had  never  made  an  imputation  on  the  motives  of 
KDj  man^  no  speech  had  been  made  in  which  his  actions  were 
criticised  without  imputing  motives  to  him — ^though  he  acknow- 
ledged an  honourable  exception  in  the  case  of  Hardinge  Giffard's 
address  to  his  constituents. 

Taming  to  consider  the  proposal  before  the  House,  he  asked 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Government,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  described  in  the  vague  and  now  alto- 
gether irrelevant  proposal  that  we  are  to  protect  British  interests. 
For  himself  he  described  it  as  a  perfectly  unreal  vote,  emphati- 
cally declaring  that  there  were  no  contrivances  within  the 
r^ular  way  of  business  in  which  the  Government  could  spend 
six  millions  before  the  31st  of  March,  the  time  within  which 
ike  money  must  be  spent.  Drawing  upon  his  own  personal 
experience,  he  stated  that  in  1854,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  war  against  Eussia  was  declared 
in  the  latter  end  of  March.  From  that  time  forward  no  effort 
was  spared  by  the  military  and  naval  departments  to  meet  the 
ends,  and  they  were  so  far  successful  that  an  army  was  sent  into 
the  Crimea,  and  the  battle  of  Alma  was  fought.  After  six 
months  of  war  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  was  found  to  be 
within  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  pounds  paid  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  country.  The  cost  of  the  Crimean  War 
was  about  eighty  millions.  The  amount  of  charges  incurred  in 
the  first  half  of  the  time,  in  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four 
months,  was  six  millions  odd — as  nearly  as  possible  the  sum  they 
were  now  asked  to  vote. 

This  statement  made  an  evident  impression  on  both  sides, 
and  was  followed  by  cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches  when 
Gladstone  went  on  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  ingenuity  of  extravagance  to  get  any  considerable 
portion  of  six  million  sovereigns  into  payment  before  the  31st 
of  March.  The  vote  was  designed  to  create  a  moral  effect,  and 
that  might  have  been  better  done  if  the  Government  had 
imposed  taxes.  He  spoke  in  ironical  terms  of  the  great  effort 
made  to  enter  into  the  mood  of  heroism,  ending  in  a  reso- 
lution to  add  six  millions  to  the  National  Debt.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  sternly  to  refuse  to  lay  charges 
on  the  people  without  proof  that  they  were  required. 
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"Cannot  you,"  he  asked  amid  clieers,  "express  confidence 
in.  the  GovernTnent  without  charging'  the  people?" 

He  tiioug-ht  they  mig-ht^  and  ater  expatiating  upon  the 
undesirab ill ty  of  appearing  as  a  divided  nation^  he  proceeded  to 
show  how  it  might  be  done  i  let  the  vote  be  postponed,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  mi^ht  be  Ijrouj^ht  forward  a^in  when- 
ever tbe  Government  felt  the  necessity.  In  the  meantime  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  should  be  preparedj  and  presented  in  the 
name  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  expressing  a  desire  to  unite 
in  supporting  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  Havino^  set  forth  this  proposal  in  some  detail  and 
Bketehed  the  terms  of  the  address,  Gladstone  sat  down,  having 
Bpokeu  for  an  horn-  and  fifty  minutes. 

The  reception  of  this  proposal  was  very  ei^ificant.  Mem- 
bers on  the  opposite  benches,  more  particularly  below  the  gang- 
way,  are,  as  was  shown  at  the  outset  of  the  speech,  exceedingly 
quick  to  deride  the  ex- Premier,  and  even  ostentatiously  to  scorn 
his  advice.  They  listened  to  tliis  proposal  with  attention,  and 
so  far  from  volunteering  derifii<>n  had  not  even  answered  the 
cheers  with  which  it  was  welcomed  from  the  Opposition  benches. 

When  Hardy  rose  there  was  profound  anxiety  to  hear  ho\r^ 
he  would  treat  these  overtures  of  peace.     The  House  was   nol 
left  long  in  doubt.     With  something  more  than  his  usual  vigour 
he,  after  a  few  prefator}'  sentences,  turned  uj^son  Gladstone,  and 
with  uplifted  arm  and  stentorian  voice  declared  that  those  who 
had  within  a  few  days  addressed  excited  audiences  outside  ihi 
House  had  no  business  to  come  there,  and  with  bated  breath  an< 
whisiiered  humbleuesB  talk  of  conciliatory  measures.      Havin| 
demolished  Gladstone,  and  growing  more  and  more  excited  with] 
the  cheers  that  burst  forth  from  the  now-excited  Ministerial ista, 
Plardy  turned  upon  Trevelyan,  and  held  him  up  to  contumel; 
and  scorn  as  a  man  who  had  ''' dared  to  say^'  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  had  never  disguised  his  desire  to  plunge  England  into  war. 

- '^  Let  him,"  Hardy  said,  or  rather  shouted — "  let  him  prov< 
that  statement,  or  let  it  go  under  some  category  whicli  it  is  n^ 
Parliamentary  to  name  !  " 

He  would  make  no  terms  with  the  Opposition,  declaring  at  I 
the  end  of  a  long  speech,  which  contained  matter  already  familiar 
through  much  repetition,  that  "  we  have  kept  the  peace,  we, 
mean  to  keep  the  peace,  and  we  ask  you  to  assist  us." 
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It  was  just  eight  o^?lock  wlien  Hardj  concluded  big  speecbj 
fuUj  an  hour  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  House  usually  thins 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  dinner  belL  A  score  or  two  had 
gone  away  when  Gladstone  had  finished  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
House  kept  well  together,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being:  among  the 
most  attentive  listeners.  But  now  His  Royal  Highness  rose  to 
go,  and  already,  whilst  Pease  was  on  his  feet  making  an  endea- 
vour to  continue  the  discnssion,  the  floor  of  the  House  was 
thronged  with  members  hurrying  out. 

IfleK  7— Dntma-     House  again  crowded  to-night^  though  not  to  so 
ticKsenes  great  an  extent  as  on  Monday.     The  aspect  of 

the  assembly  was  also  different,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  sur- 
mise, from  the  eager  attention  paid  to  Ministerial  statements  in 
any  way  touching  the  Eastern  Question^  that  everybody  was 
anxiously  awaiting  an  important  announcement.  As  soon  as 
the  questions  on  the  paper  were  disposed  of,  Hartington  asked 
whether  the  Chancellor  oT  the  Exchequer  could  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  foundation  for  the  report  current  that  the 
RtisBians  had  occupied  Constantinople. 


Tbe     EoMiana     Amid  breathless  silence^  the   Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer,  who  for  greater  accuracy  had  brought 
answer  written  out,  said  that  a  telegram  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Laynrd,  dated  the   5th  inst.j  which  stated  that,  not- 
withstanding  the    armisticej    the    Russians    were    pushing    on 
towards  Constantinople,  and  that  they  had  compelled  the  Turks 
to  evacoate  important  positions  on  the  line  of  defence.     The 
despatch  added  that  the  Porte  was  at  the  time  "  in  great  alarm/^ 
and  could  not  ^mderstand  the  proceedings  of  the  Russians.     The 
Servians  were  also  ativancing.     It  was  five  days  since  the  bases 
of  peace  bad  been  signed,  and  the  Protocol  had  not  yet  reached 
^  Porte.     The  Russians  had  insisted,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
^f  tbe  armistice,  that  the  lines  of  defence  of  Constantinople 
should  be  left  open. 

From   the  same   papers    the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

^^^  a  telegram  from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at  Adrianople, 

^^atJQg  that  orders  had  been  given   on    the    Jllst    January    to 

<^eafie    hostilities,   and  Stafford  Northcote  could  not  undertake 

'^oncile  these  statements.     Lord  Derby  liad  that  morning 
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teleg^aplied  to  St.  Petersburg  asking  for  explanations,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Czar  to  his  declaration  made  to 
Colonel  Wellesley  in  Jnly,  that  he  would  not  occupy  CoDstanti- 
nople  unless  by  military  necessity. 

Amid  the  buzz  of  excited  conversation  which  followed  on 
the  reading   of  these  documents,  Fc>rster  rose  and  declared  he 
could  not  deny  that  the  aspect  of  afEairs  in  the  East  had  beei 
greatly  changed  by  the  information  just  given  by  the  Chancelh 
of  the  Exchequer,     Whilst  resemng  to  himself  perfect  freed* 
in  Committee^  he  now  proposed  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
the  vote  of  credit  of  which  he  had  given  notice.     This  pro] 
was    received    with    chters,   aniid   which   were    some   cries 
*'  Negative  I '' 

Hartington  suggested  that  Ry lands,  who  was  to  have 
renewed  the  debate,  should  forego  his  intention.  Rylands, 
rising  to  reply^  was  greeted  with  laughter  and  ironical  cheerinj 
against  which  he  warmly  protested.  An  interruption  now  at 
the  Speaker  noticing  the  new  meml>er  for  Oxfordshire,  Coloni 
Harc<>urtj  standing  at  the  Bar,  called  liim  up  to  take  the  oathf 
This  done,  the  orders  of  the  ilay  were  called  on  in  usual  form, 
and  Forster  formally  withdrew  his  amendment.  In  reply  to 
Rylands,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ext*hequer  said  he  saw  no 
reason  for  adjourning  the  debate,  which  drew  forth  loud  cheen^B 
from  the  Ministerialists.  The  information,  he  said,  was  of  aT^ 
more  or  less  serious  character,  but  it  was  nothing  different  from 
what  the  Government  had  expected,  and  they  would  stultify 
themselves  by  agreeing  to  an  adjournment. 

Fawcett  supported  the  suggestion  for  an  adjournment,  which 
was  opposed  by  Watkin  Williams,  who  hopal  that  the  House  at 
this  critical  moment  would  not  dis|)lay  the  melancholy  spectaci 
of  a  divided  nation,  Hopwood,  amid  cries  of  *' Withdraw/ 
expressed  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  informatit 
receivefl,  seeing  that  it  came  from  Layard,  an  allusion  whic 
called  forth  angry  cries  from  the  Ministei-ialists.  E.  J, 
and  Joseph  Cowen  rising  together,  there  were  cries  for  the  lai 
but  he,  yielding  place.  Reed  proix)6ed  to  "  get  rid  of  this  questi< 
of  money  in  order  to  consider  in  a  large-minded  and  magnai 
mous  manner  "  tlie  only  question  this  country  ought  to  com 
— namely,  its  j>olicy  at  the  Congress. 

Cowen  rose  again,  and  with  him  Waddy.     But  there  being 
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again  loud  cries  of  ^'  Co  wen  !  Co  wen  I ''  the  member  for  New- 
castle addressed  the  House  in  brief  but  impassioned  sentences, 
declaringj  amid  cheenng  from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  HousCj 
that  when  national  interests  were  at  stake  patriotism  and  good 
sense  demanded  that  men  should  not  be  there  as  Tories,  or 
Badicals,  or  Liberals,  hut  as  Englishmen. 

"  Let  ub/'  be  cried,  "  unanimously  vote  this  money.  That  will 
be  the  best  answer  to  the  Russian  advance  on  Constantinople/^ 

The  House  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  high  excitement, 
the  patriotism  of  members  below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial 
side  running  so  high  that  they  threatened  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  Forster's  amendment,  insisting  upon  the  triumph 
of  having  it  put  from  the  ehair  and  formally  negatived. 
Hartiogton,  to  clear  up  this  point,  asked  Ministers  what 
they  proposed  to  do,  and  intimated  that  if  the  amendment 
were  not  allowed  to  be  w-ithdrawn  he  and  his  friends,  instead 
of  withdrawing  their  amendment,  would  withdraw  themselves. 
Hardy  thought  that  "  as  an  unconditional  withdrawal  it  would 
be  accepted." 

Recurring  to  the  terms  of  the  telegram  which  had  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  HousCj  Bright  pointed  out  that  there  was 
very  little  in  it  that  did  not  require  confirmation. 

'^Our  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,''^  he  said,  amid  Opposition 
cheers  and  laughter,  "has  been  alarmed  several  times /^ 

The  movements  alluded  to  were  probably  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and,  therefore,  in 
no  degree  altered  the  position  either  as  regards  the  interests  or 
the  objects  of  this  coimtry.  He  thought  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  true  dignity  of  Parliament,  wonld  be  best 
consulted  hy  a  cessation  of  the  discussion  till  the  House  was 
enabled  to  know  the  precise  condition  of  affairs. 

Whilst  Bright  was  speaking  a  letter  arrived  at  the  Treasury 
bench  and  was  passed  up  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Whatever  its  contents  might  be,  it  evidently  created  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  colleagues, 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  shown.  As  Bright  resumed  his 
seat,  the  House  being  even  in  a  more  heightened  state  of  excite- 
ment, owing  to  some  reference  made  by  him  to  the  Crimean 
War,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  intimated  that  he 
had  something  to  say  of  much  importance. 
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The       RnsBiaas 
not  adTaacing. 


A  quick  movement  of  members  on  both  sides 
followed,  as  every  one  bent  forward  to  hear 
what  was  to  be  said*  This  brought  about  a  renewal  of 
the  solemn  silence  which  had  by  exception  prevailed  when 
Stafford  Northcote  answered  Hart-ington's  first  question.  He 
now  announced  that  he  had  just  received  from  Lord  Derby  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  in  this 
country  by  Prince  GortschakoEf,  and  which  declared  that  there 
was  not  a  w^ord  of  truth  in  the  reports  to  which  Count  Schouva- 
loff  bad  called  the  Russian  Chancellor's  attention. 

Loud  cheers  burst  forth  from  the  Opposition  benches,  whil 
the  Ministerialists  sat  silent  and  puzzled  The  Chanc4*llor 
the  Exche(]uer  expressed  his  regret  that  the  circumstances  should 
have  been  of  so  dramatic  a  character,  and  rej>eated  that  the  view 
of  the  Government  was  in  no  way  altered  by  these  current 
incident'^,  Harcourt  asked,  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of 
England  and  the  world,  what  steps  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  to  arrange  for  the  receipt  of  trustworthy  news  with 
regard  to  events  iu  Constantinople. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question,  when  Fawce 
rosCj  and  fjointiag  out  that  the  House  was  now  in  precisely  thi 
same  position  as  it  was  last  Tuesday,  asked  what  wa^  thrf 
intention  of  Foreter  with  respect  to  his  amendment.  The 
Ministerialists  had  now  recovered  their  spirits^  and  joine<i  in  the 
loud  laughter  which  this  inquiry  gave  rise  to.  Forster  promptly 
replied  that  he  thought  on  the  whole  it  was  best  for  his  amend- 
ment to  be  withdrawn^  and  that  the  debate  should  proceed  o: 
the  proposal  of  the  Government.  Gladstone,  who  waa  receiv 
with  loud  cheers,  eaid  the  remarkable  news  they  had  hea: 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  The  dcs|>atch  of  Mr.  Layard,  which  had  Ijeen 
reatl  in  the  earlier  part  of  the,  evening,  did  not  contain  a  word  of 
qualification. 

"  If/'    he    added,    "  the   Ambassador    is   not    right,   he 
tremendously  wrong.     If  he  is  right ^  the  position  of  aJfairs  is 
greatly  changed/' 

Under  these  circumstances^  he  thought  it  was  a  very  reason 
able  request  that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  for  twenty-fox; 
hours.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Edmond  Filamauric 
the  Cbancellot'  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  the  tclegrai 
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he  had  read  from  Prince  GortschakofE  was  in  reply  to  a  question 
iddressed  to  him  by  Count  Schouvaloff^  and  of  course  he  could 
not  say  what  were  tiie  terms  of  the  question  it  answered. 

Fkwh  doabts.  A  doubt  of  a  fresh  character  now  prevailed  in  the 
House^  and  members  were  audibly  asking  each 
[jther  which  rumour  did  the  reply  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  refer 
to.  Were  they  those  that  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Layard's 
oommunication^  or  were  they  others  of  prior  date?  The  Chan- 
odlor  of  the  Exchequer  protested  that  he  could  give  no  informa- 
tion beyond  what  he  had  laid  before  the  House^  and  he  ^^ouly 
hoped  that  the  House  would  now  proceed  with  the  discussion.^' 

During  the  first  half -hour  of  the  sittings  the  gallery  allotted 
fm  the  convenience  of  peers  was  crowded^  amongst  others  present 
Wng  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  Lord 
Cwlingford,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  and  the 
Doke  of  Argyll.  These  noble  lords  remained  spectators  of  the 
cuioas  and  animated  scene  till  ten  minutes  past  five,  when  they 
Hurried  away  to  their  own  chamber,  where  they  heard  from  Lord 
Iferby  statements  identical  in  form  and  almost  in  language  with 
those  simultaneously  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
As  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  the  peers  returned,  and  occu- 
pied in  great  force  their  former  positions  in  the  gallery.  They 
found  the  House  engaged  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
<iebate  should  or  shoidd  not  be  adjourned — '*  squabbling  about 
Kttl^  points,'^  Peel  described  the  proceedings  in  a  prefatory 
^inark  to  a  speech  in  which  he  at  some  length  lectured 
jrladstone  and  Bright  for  a  statement  understood  by  him  to 
lave  been  made  in  their  speeches. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Wilfrid  Lawson  created  a 
iversion  by  appealing  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who, 
e  said,  had  not  yet  spoken  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  to 
rhom  he  desired  to  give  an  opportunity.  He  had  two  questions 
D  ask,  first,  whether,  since  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Layard  had 
een  received,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  fleet  to  go  anywhere  ; 
nd  second,  if  he  had  done  so,  whether  he  had  since  sent  an  order 
0  recall  it.  The  merriment  created  by  this  sally  turned  to 
udden  gloom  when  Mitchell  Henry  rose  and  informed  the 
House  that  though  Irish  members  had  abstained  from  partici- 
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pation  in  the  debate  as  lon^  as  it  referred  to  Forster's  amend 
ment,   gentlemen    would   be   *'  very   mnch  mistaken ''   if  they 
supposed  that  in  Committee  Irish  members  would  longer  preserve 
silence. 

Eventually  Forster's  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
debate  was  renewed  on  the  anceeeding  motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  chair. 


Feb.  ».  -  Mr- 
Edward  Jen- 
kins settlea 
matters. 


Vote  of  Credit  up  again  to-night  in  final  form 
Bill.  To  one  man  the  occasion  was  a  serious  ani 
solemn  one.  Edward  Jenkins  had  watched  the 
course  of  events  with  gathering  gloom,  A  man 
of  large  mind,  philanthropic  instincts,  just  judgment,  and, 
withal,  of  modest  mien,  he  had  hitherto  sat  silent  and  obser- 
vant. It  was  not  for  him  to  deprive  other  men  «if  the  credit  or 
the  satisfaction  of  settling  affairs.  If  they  could  do  it,  let  them. 
He  had  his  doubts.  But,  at  least,  let  it  not  be  said  that  he 
interposed  ha^^tily  or  withheld  the  opportunity.  Thus  he  had  not 
spoken  in  the  greater  debate  *,  nor  had  he  availed  himself  of 
openings  eagerly  seized  by  lesser  men  during  the  supplementary 
discussion.  But  now  he  might  hold  his  speech  no  longer.  The 
Ministry  pleasetl  him  not,  nor  the  Opposition  either.  From 
moral  eminence  of  his  corner  seat  below  the  gangway,  he  look 
forth  upon  this  Httle  Parliamentary  world,  and,  behold !  it 
very  bad.  No  one  could  say  he  liad  not  given  it  a  fair  c 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  compassion  is  criminal,  when 
mercy  is  a  mistake,  and  when  justice  must  be  done  though  the 
heavens  fall.  Jove  may  nut  for  ever  withhold  his  thunderbolts; 
and  here,  with  a  sad,  stem  expression  on  his  face,  with  left  hand 
partly  hid  in  bis  tnpuser  pocket,  and  right  extended  in  terrible 
denunciation,  he  now  launches  bolts  upon  a  shuddering  Minist 
and  a  shrinking  Opposition. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  Stafford  Northcote  literally  clasp  him- 
self in  his  own  arms   us  the  voice,  issuing  from  the  mask-like 
face,  thundered  out  the  reference  to  an  *'  invertebrate  Ministry.'^ 
John  Manners,  who  trembled  like  an  aspeo  leaf,  put   his  ha 
behind  his  back,  to  see  how  far  Jenkins's  depreciatory  expressi' 
applied  to  him.      Cross  affected  to  read  despatches;  Gathome 
Hardy  furtively  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  instructions  to 
Colonels,  supposing  things  should  come  to  the  worst ;  whilst 
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H.  Smith,  who  has  not  yet  be<?n  able  to  overcome  his  life-Ioug 
asaiciations  with  pea<.*eable  pursuits,  went  out  of  the  House  on 
the  bage  pretence  of  haviuo;'  to  post  a  letter. 

Oa  the  front  Opix>sition  benchj  a  natural  hardihood  stood 
gentlemen  in  good  stead.  Gladstone,  with  his  head  bent  baek 
wd  hiR  ejes  f ast  closed,  feij^ned  sleep.  ITartiTi;Lrtoa,  with  both 
bands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  knees  nros^e^ij  stared  straight  up  at 
tbe  ceiling".  But  Forster  threw  off  all  pretence^  and  presented 
u  appearance  of  abject,  hopeless  terror  that  would  require  the 
pen  of  Dante  to  describe,  or  the  jienctl  of  131ake  to  draw. 
Partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench 
nearest  to  Jenkins,  and  princi[)ally,  perhaps,  because  a  Quaker 
parentage  and  an  ingenuous  mind  forbade  any  of  those  tricks 
which  more  or  less  befit  others,  Forster  was  not  able  to  command 
at  a  moment's  notice  the  little  artifices  by  which  those  near  him 
eoQcealed  their  perturbation. 

When  Jenkins  unexpectedly  rose  to  speak,  Forster  was  in 
more  than  usually  good  spirits.  On  Monday  night,  Ilartington 
l»ein^,  iis  usual,  a  little  late,  he  had  found  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  leader  of  the  Ofjpositirm,  and  in  that  capacity 
'|Uegtiuued  the  Government.  To-night  he  had  also  arrived  first, 
wid  though  Hartington,  being  in  his  place,  put  the  usual  ques- 
tions, Forster  had  secured  the  seat  almost  opposite  the  box,  and, 
V  ^  few  strategic  contortions  of  the  shoulders,  was  gradually 
^g'ing  the  unconscious  marquis  lower  down,  a  task  which,  linally 
accomplished,  would  leave  him  in  full  possession  of  the  leader's 
^t.  But  as  Jenkins  proceiKk'd  with  his  terrible  denunuiattou., 
Forster  gradually  became  subdued  in  manner  and  lira  per  in 
api)earanoe.  His  body  slowly  sank  into  the  seat,  and  his  legs 
Were  stretched  out  farther  and  farther  towan^ls  the  setting  sun. 
SWly  his  head  dropped  on  his  chest,  till,  before  the  indictment 
^^  concluded,  he  was  foreshortened  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
^e  peers,  from  their  posititm  in  the  gtillery,  having  left  in  vie%\ 
0%  a  quantity  of  rough  hair  and  a  j>air  of  legs. 

It  was  a  tt*rrible  episode,  a  thrilling  scene,  a  |)eri]ou!s 
on  the  confines  of  tnigedy.  If  Jenkins  had  only 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  woulil,  like  Lamech, 
have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  *'  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my 
bounding,  a  young  man  to  my  hurt."  As  it  was,  having  used 
^{*  most  of  the  bad  words   in   the  language^  and  observing  that 
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the  audience  was  grafliially  dwindling  dowa  to  the  vanishin;^ 
point,  owing-  to  continual  flight  of  terror-stricken  hearers,  the 
denunciation  carae  to  a  close  whilst  there  yet  remained  sufficient 
vitality  in  Forstei'  ti>  lead  t-o  his  restoration. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

LORD    EANDOLPtl     CHVllClUhh    DEVELOPS. 

Peraonnl  Prejudice — The  Admiral  in  the  Doldrums — A  dual  Peer^A  digni 
Reliiiko — EospcctaliltJ  Dulncaa — Tho  inJustrious  Apprentice —A  nice 
tion  —  Aah  Weclno«day^The   Major — Lord  Kandolph   Churchill   on 
Sclater-Booth. 

Feb.15.— Personal    A  good  story  has   come   to  town  with  Coloni 

pr^'udioea.         Moray,  the  new  member  for  Perth.     During 
canvass  he  called  upon  an  elector  and  opened  a  conversati< 
designed  to    lead  to  the   bestowal  of   his  vote.      The    colony 
dilated  upon  the  great  merits  of  Lord  Bea(*onsfield,  and  show« 
how  he  had  saved   the   country  by  his  patriotic   and   spirited 
policy. 

*'  Ay,  ay  I "  said  the  elector.     "  Beaconsfield  is  verra  weelj 
but  that  fellow  Disnieli  I  could na  bear." 

Feb.    2L  -  Tho     The  Admiral  has  never  been  the  same  man  since 
doidfunL!^  ^'''     *^i^  ^l"^^^*  ^^'^^  ordered  to  return,  after  entei 
the  Dardanelles  on  its  first  expedition  to 
stantinople.     Long  habits  of  discipline,  and  a  natural  t^ndi 
to  utter  "  Hear,  hear,"  in  stentorian  voice,  when  he  observeg"! 
movement  of  the  body  of  any  gentleman  seated  on  the 
before  him  which  appears  to  indicate  that  one  of  Her  Majesl 
Ministers  is  about  to  address  the  House,  are  not  to  be  6nal 
rrushed  in  a  month.    Even  now,  the  Admiral  half  lifted  his  \u 
and  raised  his  voice,  when,  somebody  on  the  opposite  bend 
having  proposed  that  Cross  should  substitute  the  word  '^  whicl 
tor  "  that  "  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  part  of  the  Govei 
ment,  firmly  declined.     But  it  was  the  mere  ghost  of  a 
— a  sound  such    as   one  might   expect  to  hear  coming 
the   look-out   man   of   the  Fl^in^  Liiichmati,  as   he  hailed 
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pufising  ship.  The  Admiral  is  truly  broken  in  spirit  and  ead  at 
li«art.  He  has  not  even  sufficient  spirit  left  to  fan  himself ; 
ftDdliis  copy  of  the  Orders  whirh  in  iiap]>ier  days  presented  after 
a  short  debate  a  ragged  and  crumpled  look,  now  lies  beside  bini 
as  smooth  as  when  it  issued  from  the  printing-press. 

He  sits,  regarding  in  a  sort  of  half-dream  his  old  aversions^ 
of  past  days.    There,  nearly  opposite,  is  Parnell,  sitting  liolt  ujj- 
right,  and    portentously  watchful.       A   little    to    his  left   sits 
Biggar^  who,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  a  grotesfpiely  wise  look 
on  his  face,  is  scanning  the  Bill  before  the  House  apparently  in 
search  of  the  nominative  missing  from  the  preamble  of  his  own 
Voters  (Ireland)  Bill.     Biggar  very  nearly  brought  the  Admiral 
round  the  other  night,  when  he  calmly  prognosticated  that,  within 
a  week  or  two,  we  should  hear  of  the  British  Flt-et  in  the   Bos- 
pbnrus  having  surrendered  to  the   allied  Fleet®  of  Russia  nnd 
Turkey.    Biggar  has  recently  added  to  his  personal  attractions  by 
•uvestment  in  a  prodigious  waistcoat,  made  of  material  that  bears 
Ji  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  sealskin.     He  has  an  aggres- 
sive way  of  imposing  this  garment  upon  the  House  whieh,  taken 
^  conjunction  with  so  distasteful  a  prophecy,  was  more  than  an 
''ascible,  though  retired,  sailor  could  stand.     As  he  stood  with 
"is  coat  thrown  back,  so  that  not  an  inch  of  the  waistcoat  might 
**^  obscured,  and  as  he  pleasantly  passed  his  hands  up  anrl   down 
^^e  woolly  substance  in  search  of  the  armholes,   in   which  he 
^^hi  thrust  his  thumbs  tlie  while  he  pictured  a  British  Sahmiis, 
"lere  was  a  dangerous  contraction  of  the  AdmimFs  mouth,  a 
"eitje  flashing  in  his  grey  eyes,  and   it  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
though  Biggar  was  about  to  be  boarded. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  flash  in  the  pan — flashes  which  have 
P^^yed  forth  once  or  twice  to-night  when  Maedoimld  has  thrust 
'^iuiself  into  debate,  leaving  his  aspirates  behind  him.  But  of 
^*iis  also  nothing  haa  come.  The  Admiral  of  old  is  no  more, 
**^c3,  if  his  pulseless  heart  were  examinefj,  there  would  be  found 

>^*'itten  on  it  the  word,  *'  Dardanelles." 
^*^.  21— Adaid     Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  is  still  emarting 
^^'  under  the  rebuff  he  received  the  other  night  from 

*^*^^Td  Derby,  and  now,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  of 
L^^^l^tigway  fnr  the  better  convenience  of  carrying  on  thowo 
'>*niiia^tics  which  accompany  articulation^  he  is  slowly  gyrating 
x2 
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and  bringing  up  from  infinite  depths  the  weighty  words  withwhidi 
he  is  freighted  and  would  affright  his  hearers.  If  he  were  ft 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  be  howled  at  If 
lie  were  not  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  noble  lords  who  are  too 
frequently  addressed  by  him  would  be  inclined  to  give  expres- 
sion in  a  mild  form  to  their  disapproval.  But  his  lordship  is 
more  than  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  two  peers — holding 
the  barony  of  Stratheden  from  his  mother,  and  that  of  Campbell 
from  his  father. 

Regarded  as  a  politician,  the  gentleman  thus  twice-blest  may 
scarcely  be  credited  with  average  intelligence.  Ever  since  the 
political  crisis  commenced  he  has  at  brief  intervals  thrust  himself 
into  its  nice  complications,  has  attempted  to  drag  the  House  into 
inconvenient  debate,  to  draw  from  Ministers  damaging  declara- 
tions, or  to  involve  them  in  silence  that  might  be  misconstrued. 
Lord  Derby,  driven  to  desperation  by  fresh  outbreaks,  plainly 
told  him  the  other  night,  that  if  he  insisted  upon  bringing  on 
discussion  he  should  have  all  the  talking  to  himself.  That  was 
a  strong  thing  to  say  to  a  single  peer ;  it  was  an  astounding 
nfEront  to  offer  to  a  dual  baron.  It  has  rankled  in  the  noble 
lord's  bosom,  lending  an  added  solemnity  to  his  lurch,  and 
making  his  speech  increasingly  slow. 

Standing  in  the  gangway,  with  one  hand  beneath  his  coat- 
tail,  and  his  body  turning  from  side  to  side  in  a  slow,  strained 
manner,  that  almost  suggests  the  sound  of  an  unoiled  crank,  be 
laboriously  utters  his  protest.  He  would  lead  noble  lords,  but 
I  hey  will  not  follow.  He  would  instruct  them,  but  they  will  not 
listen.  He  would  form  a  faction  which  should  split  up  parties; 
luit,  though  Lord  Denman  is  understood  to  have  offered  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  both  offensive  and  defensive  against  a  deluded 
and  contemptuous  assembly,  his  overtures  have  been  scornfully 
rejected. 

So,  disgusted  alike  with  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  has  formed  a  party 
of  his  own.  Sometimes  Stratheden  is  the  leader  and  Campbell 
the  follower.  Sometimes  Campbell  leads  and  Stratheden  is  con- 
tent to  follow.  But  whichever  peer  is  predominant,  the  unity  of 
the  party  is  never  broken.  Stratheden  believes  that  since  the 
days  of  Pitt  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  higher,  clearer,  and  more 
patriotic  notion   of  foreign  policy  than  Campbell     Campbell, 
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on  his  part,  believes  that,  as  far  as  home  leg^islation  ia  con- 
cern edj  whether  it  rejj^anls  law  or  business,  iscwag-e  or  salvation 
by  clerg-y,  there  is  no  man  in  Great  Britain  who,  for  fulness  of 
information,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  readiness  of  resonrcej 
equals  Stixitheden.  Thus  they  dwell  in  niie  unity,  comfortinj^ 
each  other  amid  the  contumely  of  envious  men,  and  holdiiij^ 
sweet  converse  together  when  the  two  front  benches  conspire 
to  impose  silence  on  the  House. 


Feb.  24.— A  dig-  Lowther  took  his  se^t  after  re-election  consequent 
nifled  rcjbuke.  ^^  acceptance  of  the  Irish  Secretaryship.  He 
had  the  better  of  the  other  Yorkshireman  last  week.  In  return- 
ing thanks  for  his  election  he  indulged  in  some  more  or  less 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  crisis  in  the  East.  Continuing  for 
some  time  on  this  tack^  a  voice  in  the  crowd  called  ontj 

*^  But,  Jim,  what  about  Ireland?" 

"  Sir/^  said  the  new  Irish  Secretary,  "  I  don't  like  talking 
shop/' 

Feb,  aa— Respect-  Hubbard ,  member  for  the  City,  irreverently 
abieduMess.  j^^^^^^^  ^^  private  conversation  as  '^Old  Mother 
Hnhbard/'  is  the  sort  of  man  w^ho  would  be  invaluable  on  a 
board  of  direction,  on  the  magisterial  bench,  or  in  the  office  of 
churchwarden.  He  is  advancing  in  age;  for  it  is  nearly  thirty- 
live  3'ears  since  he  flashed  upon  an  astonished  country  that 
remarkable  but  now  unread  pamphlet  on  the  Currency.  But  he 
knows  how  to  combine  the  virility  of  youth  with  the  stability  uf 
old  age.  He  is  the  sort  of  elderly  gentleman  who  can  wear  a 
breast-pin;  and  that,  though  a  trivial  circumstance,  is  an 
incident  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  He  is  always 
dressed  in  black,  which  shows  to  advantage  his  almost  while 
hair  and  his  bushy  white  whiskers.  He  lives  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  self-satisfaction,  which  finds  partial  expression  in 
a  certain  swinging  walk.  He  always  looks  as  if  he  haci  been 
cutting  the  coupons  of  bonds  on  which  interest  was  yet  regularly 
paid.  One  feels  a  sense  of  security  in  his  company.  His 
respectability  is  so  strong  and  prevalent  that  it  is  retlectud  upon 
those  who  sit  around  him;  and  even  Beresford  Hope,  who  occa- 
sionally enjoys  this  advantage,  looks  three  degrees  less  crumpled 
than  on  ordinary  occasions. 
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This  attribute  1ms  so  impressed  people,  that  when  Disraeli 
was  tormin;^  his  AdmiDistratiou  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  pointed  to  Hubbard  as  the  coming  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Disraeli,  it  is  well  known,  g'ave  up  his  association 
with  OX'bnnell,  because  he  Mt  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  re- 
S])ectal>]  1  it y  about  the  great  Tribune  ;  and,  knowing  the  Premier's 
aeuteness,  it  was  thought  he  might  be  inclined  to  temper  the 
more  boisterous  elements  of  tlie  Ministry  by  pitting  Hubbard 
against  James  Lowther  and  Cavendish  Bentinck.  But  nothing 
came  of  the  rumour,  and  when  Parliament  assembled  Hubbard 
took  up  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  carefully  selecting  the 
ii[j]x^r  corner  seat,  as  indicating  that  though  he  threw  in  bis 
lot  with  the  looser  fish  of  the  Party,  it  must  not  be  expected 
that  be  should  do  anything  that  was  not  highly  respectable. 
From  this  seat  he  rises  from  time  to  time  and  addresses  the 
House  with  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  to  his  son,  a  bud- 
ding statesman  who  represents  Buckingham,  and  rather  thinks 
that  the  Ministry  cannot  last  long,  since  it  declined  the  service^^H 
of  BO  grcfjt  a  financier  as  his  father.  ^B 

It  cannot  l>e  said  that  he  is  an  entrancing  speaker*     He  hag 
one  of  those  weak  voices  oft-en  associated  with  extreme  respect- 
ability.    He  seems  to  bring  bis  voice  in  a  glass  vessel    with 
which  be  solemnly  walks  up  the  floor  of  the  House  when  he 
is   about    to    make   a    speech,    and    which    he    deposits    w\ 
some  trouble  on  the  narrow  shelf  of  the  bench  before  him.     Hi 
voice,  thus   materialised,  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  pale,   wea 
indeterminate  fluid,  and,  of  course,  when  it  has  all  gone  out 
the  glass  vessel,   Hubljard  is  obliged  to  bring  his  speech  to  a 
conclusion.     Thus  members  watch  with  profoundest  anxiety  the 
glass  as  Hubbard  from  time  to  time  takes  in  a  supply  of  voie 
Their  spirits   rise  in    proportion  as  its  contents  diminish,  a 
when,  aft^r  ineffectual  attempts  to  drain  out  a  last  drop  sufficieo' 
to  carry  liim  over  half-a-doj'.en  sentences,  Hubbard  fails  and  si 
down,  there   is   even   a  grateful   cry  of   *'  Hear,   hear/*      IJa 
fortunately,  Hubbard  accepts  this  as  a  tribute  to  his  eloquence 
and  erudition ;  and  only  wished  be  had  brought  in  another  half 
gill  of  voice,  so  that  he  might   further  gratify  an  appreciativi 
audience. 

But,  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  ie  an  effective  speakeri 
has  his  uses.     He  is  something  to  look  at — something  to  aAko 


he 
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to  members  of  the  American  or  the  Fretich  Assembly,  when 
Ifaej^  come  into  the  Speaker's  Gallery,  and  expect  to  w-itness  the 
familiar  sight  of  an  hon.  member  ^v^th  his  heels  on  the  desk,  or 
two  other  members  expounding  the  principles  of  perfect  liberty 
vrhilst  they  shake  clenched  fists  in  each  other's  face.  It  would 
be  a  sad  and  appreciable  blow  to  the  House  of  Commons  if,  some 
daj,  the  City  of  London  were  to  discover  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Hubbard,  and  to  protest  that  it  is  not  its  business  to  supply 
the  House  of  Commons  with  respectability, 

vebbA-Tbein-     It  was  pretty  to  see  James   Lowtber  standing 
"°   "***     at  the  table  just  now  moving  for  leave  to  bring 


in  a  Bill  relating  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland.     He 

^^  plainly  but  carefully  dressed.     It  was  after  dinner,  and  he 

W  80  far  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  social  custom  as  to  appear 

m  a  dress  coat.     But  he  studiously  a!>jured  the  white  necktie,  as 

^Tearing  of  days  of  sin  and  nights  of  cock-crowing.   The  House 

Welcomed   him  with  a   cheer,   w^hich    token  of  generous  amity 

^tised  a  blush  to  suffuse  his  ingenuous  cheek  and  added  a  fresh 

^ace  to  the  neglige  air  with  wliieh  he  spread  himself  out  over 

^h^  ministerial  box,  and  plunged  into  his  subject. 

Lowther,  as  the  House  could  scarcely  fail  to  remember  at 

y^is  critical   moment,  has   always  been  a   greiit   authority  on 

-**ish  politics.      Nine  or  ten  3^eara    ago,  when  Gladstone   was 

rrying  tlirougli  the   Ilouee  elaburatu  schenics  for  the   refor- 

^^ation  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  reclamation  of  Irish  land, 

^tiere  was  no  member  who  took  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 

*oceedings.     In  those  days  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 

^^«t  wear  a  white  necktie ;  and  he  very  often  did^  though  the 

^-Tiicle  was  wont  about  one  o'ebxik  in  the  morning  to  present  an 

^Lceedingly  limp  appearance,  owing    to  dampness  iudticed  by 

^lie  physical  vigour  he  threw  into  his  st^itement  of  arguments 

gainst  the  BilL     Not  thai  there  was  much  variety  in  the  form 

f  the  arguments.     As  far   as   I   remember,  they  rarely   went 

t>eyond  tlie  cry  of  *^  Oh/'  or  a  prohuigcjl  ehaut  of  *'  'Vide,  'vide, 

^Tide/'  sometimes  varied   by  exceedingly  able  imitations  of  the 

"Vocalisation  of  the  cock,  or  talented  reminiscences  of  the  unsuc- 

^^essful  articulation  of  the  ass.     These  remarks,  in  which  another 

kA  Her  Majesty's  ministers,  the   Right  Hon.   CaveJuiish   Ben- 

^ncky  generally  concurred,  were  sometimes  misunderstood  and 
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misconstrued.  At  this  distiinee  of  time,  standino'  apart  from 
prejudice  or  party  rancour,  one  can  recognise  in  them  the 
stnif^j^ling"  of  a  ^reat  and  intelli^nt  mind,  desirous  of  stating 
its  views  on  qnestions  of  Irish  policy. 

It  18  doubtless  to  tJiese  early  studies  of  Irish  affaire  that 
Lowtber  owes  the  easy  mastery  over  matters  of  local  government 
he  displays  to-night.  To  hear  him  talk  of  baronial  pres^^nt^l 
ment  sessions,  county  at  large  presentment  sessions,  and  grand 
juries,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  he  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
Ireland,  and  had  even,  Hke  tlie  Major,  been  a  member  of  a  l>oard 
of  guardians. 

Some  young  men  of  high  spirits  and  idle  habits  are  apt 
regard  the  IlouKe  of  Commons  vm  a  convenient  club  with  on< 
large  room  in  which  larks  may  Ije  carried  on.  If  any  questioi 
comes  on  in  w^hich  they  are  particularly  interested,  they  will 
devote?  some  measure  of  attention  to  it,  and  will  be  careful  to 
vote  as  they  are  bidden.  But  for  the  rest,  Bills  may  come  an< 
Bills  may  go;  but  they  dine  out  at  their  clubs,  dally  over  theii 
cigar,  and  look  in  at  the  House  of  Commons  at  midnight  t-o 
if  there  is  any  fun  going  on.  Lowther  took  a  higher  view  of  tlie 
duties  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  he  has  had  his  re\%'ard.j 
If,  in  the  session  of  ISOi)^  any  Memlxir  had  risen  and  had  foi 
told  that,  within  ten  years,  Lowther  would  stand  at  the  tabh 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  would  have  been  nominated  for  the  next  vacancy  in  Bedlam4 
And  yet  here  he  is  to-night,  decently  dressed  in  black,  free  from 
the  smell  of  cigars,  and  charged  with  the  destinies  of  Ireland. 

He  not  more  than  anyone  else  knew  in  1HG9  what  the  fates 
had  in  store  for  him.     But,  finding  before  the  House  a  questioi 
of  the  gravest  interest  to  the  Irish  nation,  he  set  himself  down' 
sedulously  to  study  the  question  and  master  the  details;   and 
now,  when  fortune  suddenly  calls  him  to  the  helm,  he  is  fouiK 
capable  of  guiding  thu  ship. 


Feb.  27.— A  nice     Lord  Truro  has  in  him  the  makings  of  a  greal 
di«tinttion.         (jrator.     Interrupted  the  other  night  by  precis* 
Lord  Redesdale,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  given  notice 
the  question  ufion  which  he  was  showing  a  disposition  to  enlargeJ 
he  said  : 

"  My  lords,  my  object  is  not  to  ask  a  question,  but  to  inqui 
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whether  Iler  ^lajesty'a  government  have  had  their   attention 
tilled  to  this  matter  ? '' 

Kar,  &  -  xah     The  Hoii&e  wafi  U>  have  met  at  two  o'clock  to- 
^*        day;  but  everybody  is  at  ehureh,  and  the  service 
ifl  60  prolong-ed  that  it  seems  UvS  if  there  would  he  no  sittino^  at 
all.    On  the  Opposition  side  there  are  a  few  men  who,  hiiving' 
cut  short  their  privilege,  managed  to  get  down  to  the  House  at 
two  o'clock.     But  fur  fully  twenty  miniit*^'S  tlie  <^reat  Conserva- 
tive party  is  repivsented  solely  by  James  Lowther,  who  sits  silent 
and  downcast  on  the  Treasury  bench.      Jumes  would  fain  he  at 
cluiiv:Ji,    where   yet  linf^er   Cavendish    Bcntiviek,    Robert    Peel, 
Puleston,  Holker,  (ieorge  Hamilton,  Suul  Isaac,  Chaplin,  Henry 
Lennox,  and  many  others.     So  complete,  and  in  the  highest 
»iise  satisfactory,  is  this  strict  observance  of  ehureh  duty^  that 
in  despa^ir  the  Speaker   ^ives   directions  that  the  Committee- 
tJOttjs  shall  be  searched  and  raeml>ers  brought  down   to  make 
a  Hoofle.     Peter  Taylor  has  not  shrunk  from  HUt^-gesting  that 
"lis  postponement  for  two  hours  of  the  meeting  of  tbe  House  on 
^^h  Wednesday,  in  order  that  members  may  attend  church,  is  a 
^ee.     I  wish   he  could  have   been   here   to-day    to  note  this 
'^^Uinphant  refutation   of   his   suspicion  1     It  mii^lit   be  worth 
-Boresford  Ho[>e's  while  to  move  for  a  return  of  all  racmhers  who 
^'^tieuded  church  to-day.     This  entered  on  the  Oi\ler  Book  would 
^  u  standing  ausw*er  to  the  men  of  Belial. 


\ 


**lie  linear.  ^^^  figure  there  was  present  from  the  earliest 
moment*  Seateil  in  the  modest  obscurity  of  the 
^^^  comer  Opposition  henches,  with  hat  tilted  over  his  thought- 
J-*l  brow,  sat  the  iMajor.  For  some  weeks  his  presence  has 
^^^n  lacking  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Urgent  duties,  not 
■*t:<,gGther  unconnected  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  have 
*^^-llt?d  him  home.  But  he  always  answers  to  the  trumpet-call 
**^  duty,  and  when  the  day  arrives  for  moving  the  second 
""■^tldiug  of  the  Municipal  Francliisk^  (Ireland)  Bill  be  sure  that 
^^  is  in  his  place  in  the  hated  House  of  Commons.  Owing  to 
^^^«  prevalence  of  religious  fervour  on  the  ]>art  of  members, 
^Ue  rircumstanees  under  which  the  Major  presently  rose  to 
'itiliver  his  speech  were  most  deijressing.  As  soon  as  a  House 
^Va«  made,  members  returned  to  the  Committee- rooms,  and  it 
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was  in  the  presence  of  less  than  a  score  of  men  that  the 
Major  commenced  liis  oration*  Same  would  have  taken  a 
base  advantnge  of  their  opponent,  and  would  have  silently 
moved  the  resolution,  leavings  the  adversary  to  sjieak  to  emp 
benches,  whilst  they  reserved  their  speech  for  a  later  peri 
of  the  aftemoonj  when  the  House  would  be  full.  But,  partly 
owing  to  the  chivalry  of  his  nature,  and  principally  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  carefully  prepared  his  speech^  and  would  only  be 
bothered  by  the  necessity  of  answering  arguments  that  might  be 
delivered  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  the  Major  plunged  8traight| 
way  into  his  oration,  and  got  along  very  well  till  he  direct! 
touched  the  subject  of  woman* 

Since  the  earliest  chapter    of   the    world*s    history  wo 
has  fatally  influenced  mankind,  and  she  got  the  Major  into 
trouble  this  afternoon.     He  began  moderately  enough,  by  ha: 
tering  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  upon  the  prospect  o 
curta.in  lecture.     As  the  joke  grew  upon  him  the  vast  form  of 
the  Major  heaved  with  a  volcanic  ehueklc;  his  left  eyehd  droo 
and  if  he  had  been  within  arm's  length   of  Gibson  there  is 
doubt  he  would  have  playfully  poked  him  in  the  ribs.     The 
prospects  of  woman  in  her  marital  relations  naturally  led  t 
Major  t<3  regard  woman  as  a  class,  and  he  diverged  into  a  vi 
dication  of  the  virtue  and  beauty  of  the  Irish  women  generall; 
By  steps,  easy  enough  to  a  mind  like  his,  but  altogether  be 
dering  to  the  House,  this  led  him  up  to  the  Emperor  of  Rii5si 
What  the  C^sar  had  to  do  with  the  Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland) 
Bill,  or  what  it  had  to  do  with  him,  is  not  clear  at  the  fi 
glance.      But  to  the  Major  it  served  as  a  basis  of  a  burst 
eloquence,  thunderous  in  its   pa^ssion,  beautiful  in  its  Ian 
and  well  calculated  to  bring  up  the  Speaker  with  a  mild 
effective  rebuke. 

"  Are  we,"  he  inquired,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  living  under  & 
Constitntloual  Government,  or  are  we  not  ?  '*  **  One  would 
think,'*  he  added,  "  we  were  living  under  the  knout^ — under 
the  sce]>tre  of  the  perfidious  barbarian  of  the  north,  the  lateet 
filibuster." 

The  Major  has  a  strong  contempt  for  an  assembly  that  will 
not  permit  him  to  denounce  the  Czar  in  connection  with  a 
proposal  to  assimilate  the  municijial  franchise  of  England 
Ireland.     But  he  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  coi 
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^^^^  himself.  His  fierceness  vanished  at  the  sound  of  the  Speaker's 
^^^  voice,  and  having  inoppetl  his  forehead  with  his  haudkerchief 
^^^Kl&d  found  his  spet?taeles  (which  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
^^^^  meiit  had  got  on  the  top  of  his  head)  he,  throuj^h  the  remainder 
^H  i^f  his  ma^ifteent  address  to  the  Housej  roared  them  as  gently  as 
^H      a  sucking  dove. 

^H  Mir.r-L(L  Ran-    It  is  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  since  Pope  wrote 

H  fcit^fiSi^^    ^^^   scathing   essay  on   ''great  Atossa/'      But 

^H  floocli.                some  of  the  lines  come  hack  to  the  memory  to- 

^H  night,  when  we  behold  great  Atossa's  grandsfm 

^V  Wsome  removes  nifHing  the  calm  surface  of  Conservatism  after 

^m  a  fashion  not  witnessed  since  Mr.  Disraeli  wore  ringlets  and  sat 

W  Wlo^  the  gangway.     It  would    not  he  right  to  say  of  Lord 

■  Uaadolph  Churchill  that,  like  his  great  ancestress,  he 

H  **  Shioefl  isk  e&posmg  knayea  and  peintmg  fools ;  '* 

^h  tboQgh  he  has  not  hesitated  to  describe   Her  Majesty's  Govem- 

^H  Blent  as  deliberately  designing  a  scheme  of  hoodwinking  the 

^m  people,  and  has  bestowed  some  pains  on  the  portraiture  of  Mr. 

^m  Sclater- Booth.     Perhaps  Lord   Randolph  would  nut  object   to 

^B  ^iie  to  himself  a  couplet  wherein  Atossa  is  described  as  oae 

^H  "  WhO|  with  herself  or  otbEfs,  from  hor  birth, 

^H  Finda  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth." 

"^  does  not  often  Bpeak.    But  when  he  does  he  says  something 

^  attract  attention.     Only  a  few  months  ago,  he  ap|ieared  aathe 

apologist  of  Obstruction,  and  was  acclaimed  in  some   parts  of 

*^Iand  as  the  only  sober-minded  and  judicious  member  of  a 

^m     ^oton  assembly, 

^L  ^  His  earlier  triumphs  in  the  House  having  been  gained  by 
^Br*^  quaint  and  sarcastic  defence  of  such  coq^orations  a«  Marl- 
^P^^*ough  when  they  have  been  attacked  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
^P~'"^>pd  Randolph  to-night  permits  himself  the  more  exquisite 
pl^^asure  of  attacking  the   Ministry  amongst  whose  defenders 

1^^"    has   been    counted,  and    scarifying  poor,   dull-witted,  bIow- 
S^^^in^    Sclater- Booth.       He    has    been    accustomed    to    address 
r'^'ke  House  from  the  bench  immediately  behind   that   on   which 
'^^aisters  sit.     It  ia  not  without  signitieance   that  to-night  he 
*^^  taken  up  a  position   below   the   gangway — a   providential 
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circumstance,  seeing-  that  the  Admiral  is  in  his  place.  It  is 
feurful  to  cfmtempLite  the  as^ony  thrit  <i;ivllant  jgrentlemau  wnuld 
have  suffered,  supi^sing-  he  found  himself  a^'tually  seat4?(l  on  the 
same  bench,  or  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  House,  with  a  Conser- 
vative who  more  than  hiuted  that  the  Government  was  a  shaui, 
and  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  ranked  at  something 
below  mediocrity.  ^_ 

It  beg'an  on  the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  CotiaflJ 
Government  Bill,     Rylands  moved  its  rejection,  on  the  gronno 
that  it  wns  another  step  in  the  direction  of  centralisation,  against 
which  he  had  protested  when  the  Prisons  Bill  was  before  the 
House.    The  motion  was  seconded  by  Randolph,  who  whilst  pro- 
testing- that  he  ^*  did  not  want  to   say  any  thing-  disagreeable,'* 
emphatically  declared  that  he  '^  had  ransticked  the  whole  arsenal 
of  denunciatory  phrases  and  had  not  found  any  that  adequately 
expressed  his  estimation — or  rather  his  want  of  estimation — ^of 
the   measure/^      Fnilinti^    perfect   success,   he   was   content   to 
charact^^rise  t\\e^   Bill   as  "Brummagem    stufF/^   and    as    I.  * 
"stuffed  with  all  the  little  dodj^es  of  a  President  of  tlie   1. 
Government  Board  when  he  came  to  attempt  to  leg'islat^  upon 
a   g:rcat   question."       He    coidd    make    some    excuses    for   the 
Cabinet,  for  their  thou^'hts  ha<l  been  occupied  a  lon^  time  in 
other  and  more  important  directions.      Some  weeks  ago  their 
minds    were    enjt'-rossed    with    the    difficulty    of    gettin;i^    their 
shijis  into  the  Dardanelles.     Of  late  they  had  been  consideri 
how  they  might  get  the  ships   ont  again.      Amid   this  occji 
pation   they    had    consented    to   allow    Schiter- Booth    to   co 
down  to  the   House  and,  with    all   the  apjvearance  of  a  gri 
law-giver,  to  endeavour  to  amend  in  his  little  way  the  Bri 
Constitution. 

The  eilect  of  such  Ministerial  agency  was  seen  in  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  which  Randolph  mercilessly  criticised.  As 
for  its  general  conception,  he  described  it  as  "  one  of  thoee 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  masses  by  concessions  of  principle* 
dear  to  them,  which  concessions  were  immediately  minimised 
by  the  details  of  legislation.  The  Government  thought  that 
they  were  deceiving  the  pt^ople,  but  the  only  persons  deceivrd 
were  themselves.'-'  In  conclusion,  turning  towards  the  metn- 
hers  near  him,  he  called  upon  them  to  rally  round  him  whiUt 
he  ''mised  the  last  wail  of  the  departing  Tory  partyj  and  did 
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kis  utmost  to  defeat  this  most  Radical  and  most  democratic 
neuure^  this  crowning  dishonour  of  Tory  principles,  this 
npreme  violation  of  political  honesty/' 

Randolph  had  brought  with  him  a  sheaf  of  notes,  which 
presently  got  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  added 
the  charm  of  adventitious  surprise  to  succeeding  passages.  His. 
oratorical  attitude  is  not  specially  graceful.  Possessing  a  con- 
■derable  collection  of  sheets  of  note-paper  folded  lengthwise, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  an  advanta.ge,  when 
iddressmg  the  House,  if  he  carefully  inserted  a  sheet  between 
(leh  finger.  Having  both  hands  full,  he  waved  his  arms  about 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  windmill.  In  moments  of 
eomparative  repose  his  gestures  suggest  that  he  is  about  to 
perform  some  conjuring  trick,  and  his  confidentially  conver- 
ntional  manner  of  addressing  members  aids  the  illusion. 

But  these  eccentricities  of  manner  did  not  seriously  militate 
Igamst  the  success  of  a  speech  full  of  clever  phrases.  What 
idded  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  for  everybody  not 
personally  concerned,  was  the  contrast  between  the  reckless  youth 
who  represents  Marlborough  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
^0  presides  over  the  affairs  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Sdater-Booth  is  a  gentleman  who  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  more 
^tting  selections  the  Premier  made  when  forming  his  Ministry. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  of  whom  Conservative  Ministries  used 
to  be  constituted  in  days  gone  by.  A  heavy  person  of  pompous 
Appearance,  facile  of  speech,  and  dowered  with  two  names — 
"Remarkable,^'  Randolph  observed  in  one  of  his  many  asides, 
"how  often  we  find  mediocrity  with  a  double-barrelled  name '' — 
he  obtained  a  minor  oflSce  in  the  Conservative  Government  which 
lived  upon  sufferance  in  1867-8.  As  he  was  ex-Minister  and  a 
pictorial  representative  of  the  bucolic  interest,  Disraeli,  in  a  weak 
noment,  offered  him  oflSce  again,  this  time  as  President  of  the 
Wal  Government  Board.  In  this  capacity  it  has  been  Sclater- 
Booth's  duty  to  dine  with  befitting  regularity,  to  walk  into  the 
House  when  the  division-bell  rings,  and  to  sit  bolt  upright  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  when  any  business  relating  to  local  government 
^  stirring.  He  has  no  lack  of  speech.  All  he  wants  is  ideas. 
The  very  embodiment  of  officialism,  the  incarnation  of  pros- 
Pwoas  head-clerkism,  he  lives  his  life  and  draws  his  salary 
^ttrterly ;  and  though  there  is  a  general  impression  that  he  is 
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something  more  tlian  '^a  dull  man,"  it  has  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  attack  him  till  this  rollicking^  young  lurd  comes 
down  to  the  House,  and  amid  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment t^)  which  he  belongs  throws  him  now  and  then  a  morsel 
of  contempt. 

"  I  have/^  said  Randolph,  amonf^st  other  magnaDimoas  re- 
flections on  the  portly  President^  "  no  objection  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Cxovernment  Board  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
the  salaries  of  inspectors  of  nuisances  j  but  I  do  entertain  the 
strong-est  possible  objection  to  his  coming  down  here,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  a  great  law-giver,  to  repair,  according  to  his 
small  ideas  and  in  his  little  way,  breaches  in  the  British  Con« 
stitution/^ 

This  is  a  word-picture  which  leaves  little  to  he  filled  up, 
hits  off  in  a  few  sentences  the  salient  characteristics  of  Sclat4 
Booth — his  pompous  appearance  and  his  inadequate  ability, 
supreme  satisfaction  with  himself  and  the  very  different  feelings 
he  inspires  in  others  when  an  accidental  impulse  convert 
attention  up>n  hira.  Whether  premeditated  or  not,  whethi 
inspired  by  any  personal  feeling  or  by  zeal  for  the  State, 
remains  equally  true  that  the  efiPect  of  this  onslaught  un  tJ 
pachydermatous  President  was  in  finitely  more  effective  by  re 
of  its  desultory  character.  Had  Randolph  set  himself  to  d< 
Sclater-Booth,  as  Pope  set  himself  to  limn  the  Duchess  Sai 
his  endeavour  would  not  have  had  equal  effect.  These  litl 
darts  shot  out  occasionally,  their  venom  concealed  by  a  careh 
gesture,  went  straight  home,  and  smote  Sclater-Booth,  as  a  mi 
who  loved  his  dinner  might  be  smitten  if  he  found  that,  by  soi 
mischance,  the  salmon  was  swimmiiig  in  the  soup,  and  the 
Imd  tumbled  on  the  roast  meat,  lie  sat  in  his  familiar  atti^ 
tude,  bolt  upright,  with  head  slightly  thrown  back,  one  leg 
crossed  over  the  other,  and  hands  clasped  before  him.  Some- 
times a  scornful  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  sometimes  he 
made  a  hasty  and  angry  not-e.  But,  on  the  whole,  assisted  hj 
bountiful  nature,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  composure  if 
had  it  not. 

When,  some  hours  later,  he  rose  to  reply,  he  observed  that 
the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  did  not  call  f< 
any  notice— a  matter  on  which,  I  am  afraid,  most  people  wi 
differ  fi'om  him.     Mediocrity  in  office,  more  especblly  if  it  hai 
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le  prefix  "  Right  Hon/'  and  enjoys  the  assistance  of  a  hyphen 
u  its  name^  gets  along  safely  enough  through  quiet  times.  But 
t  is  a  dangerous  thing  when  a  reckless  youth  comes  by^  and^ 
vHh  audacious  hands^  thrusts  pins  into  the  stuffed  figure. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

B.ESIGNATION    OP    LORD    DERBY. 


in  Honour  to  the  Peerage — The  Premieres  Hat — ^Mr.  Delahunty's  Comb  and 
Bnuh — ^A  "  working  man's  member  " — The  Attomey-Oeneral's  Fee — Re- 
agnation  of  Lord  Derby — ^An  Indian  Debate — Lord  Leitrim. 


Var.  UL  —  An  Among  members  who  yesterday  heard  the  chimes 
loMw^to  the  ^^  midnight  in  company  with  the  Speaker  was 
Lord  Eslington.  The  noble  lord  generally  is 
iboat  when  there  is  any  real  work  to  be  done.  If  he  had 
tktnced  to  be  bom  in  a  humble  station  in  life^  and  had 
tatezed  the  City  of  London  with  the  traditional  half-crown 
in  his  pockety  and  not  another  friend  in  the  world^  he  would 
inevitably  have  risen  to  be  Lord  Mayor.  Being  bom  the  heir- 
^parent  to  a  peerag^^  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  won 
^odons  victories  at  the  poll.  Lord  Eslington  naturally  took 
to  politics.  He  has  sat  for  South  Northumberland  for  just 
OVQT  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has,  I  should  say,  done  more 
QkIoI  work  as  a  private  Member  of  Parliament  than  any 
Baa  of  equal  standing  in  the  House.  Constitutionally  inclined 
to  r^rd  life  as  a  serious  thing,  he  has  never  trifled  with 
natorieal  prettinesses,  nor  lent  himself  to  anything  in  the  shape 
rf  political  " marching  past.''  If  fireworks  were  wanted,  as  on 
tte  occasion  of  the  administering  of  that  direful  check  to  liussia 
— 4he  creation  of  the  Empress  of  India — ^Eslington  was  the 
*rong  man  to  apply  to.  But  if  you  want  real  work  done  in 
^^onunittee  or  a  practical  judgment  on  a  difficult  question 
^divered  by  a  man  whom  the  House  of  Commons  thoroughly 
esteems  and  respects,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  you  could 
via  the  approval  of  Eslington. 

He  is  no  orator.     But  he  can  make  a  plain  statement  on  any 
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subject  with  which  he  is  conversant,  and  he  never  speaks  on  an 
on  which  he   is   only  partially  informed.     Never  once  in    tbe 
CDurse  of  twenty-six  years  has  he  been  known  to  wander  n 
the  confines  of  a  joke  when  ai:ldressinpf  the  House  of  Com  mo 
To  hinij  life  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  fritter  away  mjeuj'  d*espri 
and  eternity  too  imminent  for  mortals  to  parley  with  puns.     But 
te  bos  by  no  means  a  funereal  manner,  such  as  Newdegate  we 
— Newdet^ate  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  man  with  the  keenest  sc 
of  humour,  and   not  only  thoroughly  enjoys  a  joke,  but  e 
occasionaliy  with  his  own  hand  strews  a  few  over  the  pall  of 
speech.     It  must  not  be  supfxised  that  Eslington  is  morose 
inclined  to  be  a  kill-joy.     lie  simply  thinks  that  there  is  a  time 
for  everything- ;  and  there  is  so  much  real  business  to  l>e  done  in 
the  world  that  there  literally  is  no  time  for  fooling,  however 
wittily  or  pleasantly. 

His  manner  when  addressing  the  House  is  indicative  of 
constitutional  habit  of  mind.     He  thinks  out  what  be  says  as 
utters  it,  vvreslliiig  with  Innifclf  the  whik%  and  you  shall  see  h 
as  he  speaks  advancinof  and  retiring,  and  enforcing  with  nerv 
forefini»er  the  jjoints   of  his  argfument,  and  the  proofs  of 
experience.     In  a  speech  of  half  an  bourns  duration,  it  is  proba 
that  Eslington  literally  walks  a  distance  of  u  quarter  of  a  mi 
But  as  the  mles  of  the  House  prevent  progress  being  made  in 
straight  line,  he  advances  from  the  Ijeneh  to  the  red  line  on 
matting  beyond  which   no  one  but  Plimsoll  may  stand  wli 
addressing  the  Speaker,  and  he   only  on  one   leg.      Bj  long 
practice,  Eslington   knows  precisely  when  he  has  reached  tli^H 
limit,  and  without  looking  d<>wn  to  see  how  far  be  has  trenchfl^l 
on  dangerous  ground,  he  will  retire  and  begin  again  with  his 
furwsird  n Kirch. 

He  has  now,  however,  marched  straight  out  of  the  Ho 
and  will  never  more  return.     Yesterday  he  was  the  Hon,  Geo 
Henn^^  Liddell,  by  courtesy  Lord  Eslington.     To-day  he  is  £a 
of  KiiVcnMWorth,  and  will  carry  his  good  sense,  liis  sound  judg^ 
ment,  his  kindly  disposition,  bis  generous  impulses,  and  his 
philanthr(»]iy  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  in  truth,  an  access] 
of  these  qualities  is  much  needed.     We  shall  miss  him  in 
House  of  Commons,  and  be  will,  beyond  doubt,  miss  that 
line  on  the  matting,  which  has  l>een  to  him  a  source  of  su&ten 
tioQ  and  spiritual  revival  through  many  Sessions. 
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If  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth  is  wise,  he  mil  commence  hw 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lortig  by  sitting  on  a.  back  bench- 
If  he  takes  his  usual  seat  on  the  front  bench,  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  ten  minutes  of  his  speech,  inevitably  find  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  familiar  red  line,  he  has  walked  over  to  the 
Liberal  benches,  where,  indeed,  he  might  well  jiermanently  take 
up  his  place  without  danger  of  discovery  that  he  is  nominally  a 
Conservative. 

The  Preraier'a  When  Disraeli  went  to  the  House  of  liords,  his 
earlier  moments  of  gralitication  at  finding  himself 
a  peer  of  the  realm  were  chequered  by  a  little  difficulty  with  his 
hat.  He  is  a  most  methtxiical  man,  and  when  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  completed  his  siiunter  down  the  Hoor  and 
seated  himself  on  the  Treasury  bench,  the  first  thing  he  did  Avas 
to  put  his  hat  under  the  seat.  When  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Lonls  and  seated  himself  on  the  Ministerial  l>eneh,  he  in- 
itiuetively  did  the  same  thing,  or  mtlicr  attemjitcd  to  do  it,  and 
WW  confounded  and  perplexed  to  find  tlrnt  there  was  no  space 
under  the  seat.  Several  nights  the  Premier  was  observed 
diligently  pressing  his  hat  against  the  unyielding  frontage^  and 
it  wag  fully  a  fortnight  before  he  got  out  of  the  habit,  and 
acqnired  the  new  one  of  placing  his  hat  on  the  table,  where  it 
rests,  one  of  a  dozen  w^hich  Redesdale  meditates  ui>«>u  while 
Stratheden  and  Campliell  is  addressing  the  House. 

JUr.a.-Mr.  De-  We  have  been  phiying  at  Parliament  this  aft^*r- 
•i^'*brueh!^°***  noon,  and  since  the  time  must  be  lost  there  ure 
few  to  whom  the  privilege  of  wasting  it  might  Ix* 
conceded  with  greater  pleasure  than  to  Delahnnty.  He  is, 
everybody  knows,  a  great  Iri^h  patriot ;  and,  brnoding  over  the 
woes  of  his  country,  he  has  found  the  golden  elixir  which  shall 
renew  her  life  like  the  eagle's,  drain  her  bogs,  cleanse  the  Liffey, 
niend  the  roads,  settle  the  edticational  question,  raze  the  Castle 
^  the  ground,  double  the  allowance  of  whisky  tu  every  family 
naviwg  the  full  average  of  ten  children,  make  the  rent  pay  itself, 
and  keep  off  the  everlasting  »*ain. 

An  earlier  patriot  (one  St.  Patrick)  had  also  a  panacea  for 
^ne  woes  of  Ireland.  He  abolished  snidces.  Delahunty  would 
*Wlfth  one-pouad  notes.     How  this  cbarra  is  to  work  no  one 
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knows,  probably  not  even  Delahunty.  But  he  has  an  immense 
array  of  facts  beariog  impartially  either  on  this  question  or  some 
other  I  and  these  he  brought  down  this  afternoon  in  a  leather 
hagt  which  he  deposited  beside  him,  together  with  a  glass  of 
untiltei'ed  water,  the  brown  colour  of  which  was  a  disgrace  lo 
the  Company  that  supplied  it  for  domestic  use.  Standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  bench  below  the  gangway,  gracefully  eon- 
oeiled  to  him  by  McLaren,  who  cannot  understand  how 
Delahunty  should  get  so  muddled  amongst  figures,  he  com- 
menced to  explain  his  scheme,  and  got  along  very  well  until 
tlie  coDib  and  brush  turned  up. 

It  ia  presumable  that  Delahunty  had  promised  himself,  when 
his  task  was  completed,  a  few  hours'  relaxation  in  one  of  those 
gilded  saloons  he  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  In  view  of  this 
lUTangenient  he  had,  after  filling  his  bag  up  to  the  top  with 
papers,  just  found  room  to  put  in  a  comb  and  brush  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  his  toilet.  Starting  with  a  handful  of  papers 
taken  out  of  the  hag,  and  finding  they  did  not  seem  to  lead 
to  the  desired  conclusion,  he  presently  turned  round,  and,  amid 
an  awful  silence,  dived  once  more  into  the  bag.  Of  course  thtj 
lirst  thing  that  came  to  his  hand  was  the  comb  and  brush.  He 
hastily  thrust  them  back  among  the  documents  and  made  another 
start  with  his  speech.  But,  the  fresh  batch  of  papers  also  led 
nowhere  in  piirtieularj  and  Delahunty  was  fain  to  make  up  for 
their  indirectness  of  argument  by  the  use  of  exceedingly  direct 
assertion.  Then  he  turned  to  the  bag  again,  fearfully  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  comb  and  lirush.  With  increased  delibera- 
tion, and  amid  a  pause  prolonged  till  it  almost  reached  the 
length  of  the  interval  when  the  Speaker  has  gone  out  to  tea,  he 
rootc?d  among  the  contents,  and  linally,  under  the  impresston 
that  he  had  at  last  seizctl  the  papt  rs  he  sought,  produced  a  pair 
of  grey  worsted  stockings.  This  seemed  to  approach  the 
fjnestion  of  one-pound  notes  from  another  avenue.  In  despair 
he  turned  a  third  time  to  the  bag,  and,  alas  !  the  first  thing  that 
presented  itself  on  the  top  was  the  comb  and  brush.  Growing 
recklesg,  he  took  the  things  out  in  full  view  of  the  House, 
!Uid  liulding  them  in  his  left  hand,  deliberately  searched  with 
his  right  for  the  papers.  fl 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  enounced  the  emphatic  refercTMe 
to  the  cause  of  Ireland's  ills,  and  invited  the  House  to  assist  him 
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m  abolishing  "  thim  infernal  one-pound  notes/'  This  was  not 
Parliamentarj.  But  neither  were  the  comb  and  brush  nor  the 
worsted  stockings;  and  the  Speaker,  with  his  customary  wise 
moderation,  which  kuows  not  only  when  to  reprove  disorder,  but 
tll€n  to  be  deaf  to  a  chance  expression  falling  fi'om  a  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity,  bahmced  the  one  argument  against 
the  other,  and  said  nothing.  The  House  was  equally  tolerant, 
and  listened  with  high  gcwd  humour  to  a  storj'  that  had  neither 
beginning,  middle,  nor  end,  and  through  which  the  comb  and 
brush  came  and  went  as  harlequin  and  columbine  purjKJselessly 
Hit  across  the  stage  in  the  intervals  of  pantomime  business. 


Mar.    21.  —  A    There    is    no    surer     portent    of    the  near   ap- 
memter^"^*"^    proach  of  a  dissolution    than    is   to   be  found  in 
the  sudden  waking  up  of  the  member  for  Staf- 
foid.     Night  aft^?r  night  we  see  a  figure  rise  from  the  front 
bench  below  the  gangway,  and  hear  an  ag-gressive  voice  utter 
th«    formula :     *'  Mr.     Speaker,    Sir,    I    begleaf    to    ask    the 
^Ome  Seere'rary  wether "  and  so  on,  through  some  ill-con- 
structed and  strangely  emphasised   sentences.     Aspersion    ever 
pursues  greatness,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting,  among  ill- 
natured  local  secretaries,  remarks  to  the  efl'ect  that  "  Macdonald 
ia  getting  too  uppish/'     He  has  acquii-ed  a  habit  of  introducing, 
in  casual  conversations,  references  to  his*  friend  "  Heslington," 
L   "Dilke/"  and  '^Fawcett/'     He  is   known,  moreover,  to   have 
I  poesessal  himself  of  a  suit  of  evening  clothes. 
I       These  are   matters  which  to  the  meditative  miner   supply 
Llood  for  reflection.     He  lias  heard  tliat  Burt  is  a  man  held  in 
^Hb  highest  esteem  in  the  House;  that  he  might,  if  he  chose, 
'     ^fcrm  intimate  personal  relationships  with  its  most  distinguislied 

I  men.  But  he  has  never  heard  him  mention  **  lleslinglon  ;  ^'  and 
his  simple  mind  shrinks  appalled  hefure  the  attempt  to  conceive 
Burt  in  evening  dress.  At  the  lieginnLng  of  a  new  Parliament, 
these  doubts  and  hints  might  be  borne  by  their  object  with 
c(|tianimity.  But  when  events  appear  to  shape  themselves  sij 
Uiat  a  dissolution  may  take  place  any  week,  it  is  desinible  to 
sliow  the  miner  that,  whatever  may  be  the  a^pimtions  of  Short, 
Codhn  is  his  friend. 
Aecunlingly  we  hear  of  Macdonald  going  about  the  country, 
iwldressing  inflammatory  language  to  holiest  working  men,  and 
xZ 
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endeavourino^  to  con^'ince  them  that  i\mr  employer  is  their  natuni] 
enemy.  He  has  even  burst  fortli  into  verse  on  this  subject, 
representiDg^  with  fine  sarcasm_,  the  employers  of  labour  sm 
singing : — 

"  We  have  boiip^ht  bor»e«  at  thotwanda— 
Horse-flesli  ws,  we  like  for  to  own. 
Our  credit  it  ie  painiully  wretched, 
Let  11B  DOW  give  a  terrible  moon. 

"  The  workers  are  a  terrible  nuisanoo, 
Thoy  will  not  go  y^t  wilbout  bread. 
These  trade-tmion  loaders  la-ill  upy  on  u». 
With  one  yell  let  ub  pray  they  were  dead.  ** 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  eschews  poetry  and  abides  by 
tlie  "  'Ome  Secre^rary*"  He  uses  strong  language,  such  as  the  men 
whose  ears  it  is  intended  to  reach  ciin  understand*  Aecidenta 
ill  mines  he  calls  "  murders,"  and  by  implication  accuses  Crosa 
cjf  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  These  are  plain  words,  and, 
being  duly  reported,  together  with  indications  of  the  reception 
MiU'donalJ  draws  down  upon  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  doubtless  have  the  desired  effect  among  men  already  heated 
by  the  passionate  poetry  of  which  a  sample  is  quoted  above. 

What  the  miner,  or  rather  what  some  section  of  the  miniof^ 
lM>pulation,  think  of  Macdonald,  appears  from  the  following 
verse  which  an  anonymous  "^  Northumberland  miner  "  recently 
insisted  J  at  the  point  of  the  pick,  that  his  local  journal  ahoiild 
publish  : — 

"  Noble  Mac,  who  kindly  feels 
Fur  those  who  toil  in  the  mine, 
Watehest  o'er  their  wants  and  weals, 
WTion  they  in  their  sorrow  pinu. 

*'  Noble  hero  of  thy  day, 

The  poor  miner  stauncheflt  friend ; 
WTi€sn  falae  charges  to  him  they  lay, 
Hid  cauAO  nobly  dost  defend. 

"  Let  the  tyrants  in  their  rag© 
Thy  fair  fame  try  to  deface, 
Kewspap«r  minions  engage 

To  olothe  thy  name  with  disgrace. 

"English  miners,  ne'er  foi^t 
The  good  he  has  done  for  you ; 
Before  his  bright  aim  is  Btjt, 
Hia  path  with  flowers  bestrew. 
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This  is  poetry.  In  sober  prf^se,  tKe  miner  meditating'  upon 
Maodonald's  mission  in  the  House  of  Commons,  doubtless  pic- 
tures to  himself  an  assembly  of  well-dressed,  high-born,  affluent 
gi!itlemen,  who  in  some  indirect  manner  live  by  tlie  sweat  of  bis 
(tlie  miner^s)  brow.  Among  them,  though  set  apart  fn>m  them, 
is  one  noble  man  attired  in  a  threadbare  g-arment  sonipidously 
bnished*  With  modest  air,  but  with  unflinehing-  boldness,  the 
threadbare  man  rises  and  addresses  the  assembly,  desiring  to  say 
a  few  words  for  his  distresse<l  and  down-trodden  co-workers. 
Then  all  the  men  in  broadcloth  gibe  at  him,  and  swear  that  they 
will  continue  to  Grind  the  Miner,  The  quiet,  dignitieil  man  in 
the  threadbare  dress  persists  in  his  noble  mission  ;  but  is  at  last 
orercome  by  the  howling  assembly,  and  is  put  out  of  €!ourt  by 
the  suborned  Chairman,  whom  subsequently,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  complicity,  the  members  libomlly  supply  with  mugs 
of  beer,  and  to  whom  they  promise  to  give  a  brindled  pup  free 
of  dog-tax. 

Ah,  me  1  I  wish  the  worthy  miner  might  spend  a  week  in 

the  House  and  watch  his  champion.     In   these  days  of  cheap 

'"xearsion  trains  and  of  organised  trips  to  London,  will  no  one 

arrange  that  a  delegation  of  miners  may  c^me  and  fX'cu]>y  the 

Strangers'  Gallery  on   some  night  when  MaAtdonaid  is  about  to 

fiiaoifest  himself?     The  liritish  Workman  has  eyes  to  see  and 

cars  to  hear,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  'Ome  SecreVary 

And  the  House  of  Commons  would  willingly  accept  the  verdict 

c*f   twelve   intelligent  miners   on  the  issue  between  them  and 

^facdonald. 


M.  -  The     A  good  story,  which  ha^  the  jmI vantage  of  l>eing 

^AttomBy-Gene-     ^^^^^^^  jg   going   about,  and    )«   to   the  ci'edit   ^'f 

llolker.     As  the  Attorney- General  was  entering 

'trlse  House  on   Thursday  night  he  saw  a  stranger  standing   in 

"tlie  corridor  inquiring  after  a  member.     The  member  in  ques- 

"tion  hapf)€ned    to    be   a   friend  of   Sir  John^s,  and  desirous  ot 

obliging  him,  he  said  to  the  stranger — 

"Come  along,  Vll  get  y<ni  in." 

The  stranger  followed,  and  Sir  John  passed  liim  into  flic 
speaker's  Gallery.  As  he  turned  to  go  away  the  man  lield 
'^t  his  hand,  and  before  the  Attorney-General  quite  realised 
^^    position  he  found  he   was  the  possessor  <>f  sixiieuce.       Sir 
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John  16  very  proud  of  the  coin,  and  showed  it  to  his  colJ< 

on  the  Treasury  Bench,  affirming  that  it  was  the  most  easil] 

earned  sixpence  he  possessed. 


ilar.  28.— Realg- 
natioQ  of  Lord 
Derby. 


of 
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The  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  full 
to-night,  and  if  there  were  either  anxiety  or 
expectation  on  the  part  of  its  memlxirs  the  feel- 
in  u:s  were  very  successfully  hidden.  The  front  Ministerial 
bench  was  only  partially  occupied,  the  Premier,  Richmond,  and 
Salisbury  sitting  together  in  the  centre.  The  frotit  Opposition 
bench  was  crowded,  though  there  was  a  notable  absence  on 
the  part  of  GraiKville.  Tlie  benches  behind  were  certainly  not 
crowded,  but  they  were  fuller  than  on  the  opposite  side. 
the  galleries  there  were  about  a  dozen  Indies,  near  a  group 
whom  sat  Schouvaloft*,  the  Russian  Aml^assador,  gazing  intently 
upon  the  gathering  assembly.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  taking  the  place  by  storm,  filled  every  available 
eonier  appropriated  to  their  use.  At  the  steps  of  the  throne 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  near  him  stood  Joi 
Manners,  whilst  the  spectacles  of  Cross,  who  had  rather  mi 
his  wa)'  in  the  race,  gleamed  from  the  background  of  the 
of  Privy  Councillors. 

Shortly  before  a  quarter-past  five  Derby  entered  without 
attracting  any  ]mrticular  notice.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that 
some  minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  observed  to  lie  sitting 
below  the  gimgway,  a  position  which  at  once,  and  without 
spoken  woni,  announced  the  fact  that  he  had  resigned. 
Carnarvon,  it  may  be  mentioned,  rose  from  his  usual  place  to 
make  his  statement  announcing  his  resignation,  and  resumH 
it  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  speech,  deferring  his  removal  ^ 
other  quarters  till  a  later  apjiearance  in  the  House. 

As  soon  as  it  was  generally  perceived  that  Derby  bad 
taken  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  a  quick  movement  was 
discernible  among  the  crowd  of  Privy  Councillors  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  and  amongst  the  other  and  equally  crowded 
sections  of  members  from  the  other  House.  Every  man  seemed 
\o  turn  to  his  companion  to  eomnmuicate  the  discovery,  simul- 
taneously made,  that  Derby  was  no  longer  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  noble  lord  lost  no  time  in  confirming  this  surmise, 
there  was  no  circumlocution  or  introduction  in  his  statemeiit 
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"My  lords/'  he  said  on  rising,  "I  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  1  have  ceased  tu  hold  the  office  of 
Foreij^n  Secretary/' 

There  was  no  demonstration  amongst  the  limited  and 
scattered  andienee  to  whom  this  moment'ous  announcement  w«as 
directly  and  formally  addressed.  But  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery, 
where,  t«)  the  despair  of  the  attendant,  everybody  was  stand- 
ing up,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  catch  the  words  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Foreign  Seeretar}^,  tliere  arose  a 
cunous  exclamation,  like  the  drawing  of  a  deep  breath  after 
witnessing  some  perilous  incident. 

Derby  went  on  to  show  how,  under  exiBting  circumstances, 
it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  avail 
liimself  of  the  right  of  ex-Ministers  to  explain  at  length  the 
OBses  which  ha<i  led  to  his  taking  tliis  step.  The  Cabinet 
md  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  of  a  grave  and  important 
character,  in  which  he  was  not  able  to  concur.  Those  measures 
lie  believed  would  not  neceFsanly  or  inevitably  tend  to  bring 
about  war;  but  he  could  not  regard  them  as  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  prudent  in  the  interests  of  peaee,  or 
warranted  by  the  state  f>f  affjtirs  abroad.  He  added  that  hit^ 
objections  did  not  arise  from  difference  with  his  Colleagues  as 
to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  Congress.  More- 
over, he  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  Cabinet  for  a  desire  b> 
preserve  peace,  in  which  he  was  at  least  at  one  with  them. 
We  agree  as  to  the  end,'^  he  said,  '*  but  unhappily  differ 
to  the  means." 

Derby  spoke  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  contrary  to  his  usual 
babitude,  closely  followed  notes.  After  a  brief  pause  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  us  in  the  case  of  Derby,  was 
received  without  any  mark  of  feeling.  The  Premier  commenced 
by  protesting,  with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  his  profound 
^ief  at  the  separation  from  a  personal  friend,  which  the  re- 
signation of  Derby  brought  about.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
**  an  awful  i>eriod  in  the  life  of  any  man,*'  he  had  found  a 
friend  and  colleague  in  Derby,  and  it  wnja  a  ten'ihle  wrench 
to  part  with  him.  But  he  found  some  gratification  in  the 
reflection,  that  when  national  interests  were  involved  no  public 
man  could  be  influenced  by  sentiments  of  personal  esteem  or 
friendship.     Derby  had  acted  with  great  prudence  in  refraining 
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from  goinfi^  into  particulars   as   to   the  causes  for  the  step  he 
had   taken.      But    to   prevent   the   public   from   investing    the 
step  with  unnecessary  mystery,  the  Prime  Minister  thought  it 
proper  to  state  that,  in  "  the  hope  of  rectifying  the  disturl 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean/''  her  Majesty^s  Govei 
ment  had  determined  to  call  out  the  Reserved  Forces.     Wii 
that  object  a  message  would  be  forthwith  kid  before  Pkrlii 
ment^  when    the    House   would   have   an   opportunity  of  coi 
sidering  the    policy  of  the   measures  and  the  conduct  of   the 
Government.  .^j 

In  the  absence  of  Granville^  Cardwell  said  he  would  £olloi|H 
the  example  of  Derby  and  abstain  from  entering  upon  debate .^^ 
Here  the  sul>jeet  dropped. 


April  2.— An  In 
diRU  debate. 


t\ 


To  night  India  is  again  the  subject  of 
sion ;  and  behold  the  House  of  Commons 
Gathorne  Hardy,  who  has  just  come  up  from  Windsor  after 
liieeiving  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen  the  seals  of  office  aa 
Illdiau  Secretary,  feels  Ijound  to  be  in  his  place  throughout  the 
debate.  So  he  sits  there  with  folded  arms  and  wearied  look, 
and  promptly  acknowledges  the  influence  of  the  subject  by 
falling  sound  asleep.  On  his  right  hand,  very  wide  awake^ 
is  George  Hamilton.  A  recent  close  personal  association  with 
Salisbury  has  improved  the  young  lord's  natural  tendency  to 
belief  in  Carlyle's  dictum,  that  (other)  *' people  are  mostly 
fools/^  and  he  listens  with  evident  impatience  and  ill-coDcealed 
contempt  to  the  remarks  on  India  offered  by  such  men  as 
Fawcett,  Grant  Duff,  and  George  Campbell,  George  Hamilton 
is  just  thirty- three,  and  from  this  splendid  eminence  of  youl 
he  looks  down  with  pitying  scorn  on  the  fripperies  of  fifty. 
These  two  gentlemen,  one  awake  and  one  asleep,  repreeci 
the  measure  of  interest  which  Her  Majesty^s  Government  tal 
in  India.  On  the  bench  behind  is  the  Admiral,  who,  occasioi 
ally  hearing  the  word  "  India,"  is  reminded  of  hot  climal 
and  forthwith  fans  himself.  At  the  eoraer  of  the  same  ben« 
is  Christopher  Beckett  Denison,  who  once  held  rule  in  Benj 
and  the  Punjab,  and  who  naturally  feels  qualified  to  volunl 
his  opinion  whenever  a  night  is  set  apart  in  the  House  of  Coi 
nions  for  the  delivery  of  essays  on  Indian  subjects.  Deni 
is  a  heavy  man,  and  withal  acrimonious.     He  somehow  or  otbi 
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its  the  appearance  of  a  judge  without  wig  and  g^wn, 
and  addresses  the  House  of  Commons  as  if  he  were  sentencing 
it  to  &  mooth^s  imprisonment  and  fourteen  strokes  with  the 
birch  rod. 

On  the  seat  behind  Denison  and  the  Admiral  is  Smollett, 
who  sits  with  hands  deeply  set  in  his  pcK^kets,  and  hat  pressed 
forwaid  on  his  forehead.  He  is  evidently  disturbed  in  mind, 
having  doubtless  remembered  one  or  two  nasty  things  he 
might  have  said  about  somebody^  and  which  did  not  oecur 
to  him  when,  just  now,  he  addressed  the  House  from  below 
the  gangway.  This  is  not  Smollett's  usual  place.  But,  like 
Ritchie,  who  also  sits  below  the  gan»-way  but  who  has  now 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  third  bench  behind  Ministers, 
Smollett  has  gone  up  higher  for  eornpany^s  sake,  there  being 
not  a  single  member  on  the  wide  waste  of  green-cushioned 
benches  below  the  gangway.  On  the  opposite  side  matters 
are  slightly  improved  in  point  of  attendance.  There  are,  under 
all  circumstances,  more  intending  speakers  to  be  found  on  the 
Liberal  benches,  and  as  sj^eakers  have  to  wait  their  turn,  it 
invariably  happens  that  on  occasions  like  this,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  is  comparatively  deserted,  there  are  more  men 
on  the  Opposition  benches  than  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

Two  members  occupy  the  front  Oppt^sition  bench,  both  Right 
Honourable.  At  the  end  is  Lyon  Playfair,  conning  over  the 
speech  he  wrote  out  yesterday,  and  which  he  will  presently 
recite  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  House.  Next  to 
him  IS  Adam,  rare  occupant  of  the  bench  where,  as  ex-Minister, 
he  has  a  prescriptive  ritrht  to  sit.  Usually^  the  intluence  of 
Adam^s  cheerful  presence  is  diffused  through  the  lobby.  But 
the  fact  is  he  was  in  the  lohhy  up  to  six  oVIoek  this  morn- 
ing, except  when  he  was  walking  through  the  tlivision  lobbies 
in  the  mechanical  process  of  legislation,  by  grace  of  which 
public-houses  in  Ireland  will  presently  be  closed  on  Sundays. 
Now  he  is  fast  asleep,  thus  establishing  the  baliince  of  power 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  ex-Ministry,  there  being  one 
Minister  asleep  and  one  awake  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  one 
e\-Minister  awake  and  one  asleep  on  the  front  Opp<jfiition  Ijench. 

Adam^s  sleep  is  destined  to  be  brief.  William  Dyke  enters 
and  stands  at  the  bar  a  moment  looking  round  the  House, 
calculating   the   chances    of    the  eount-uut    he    will    presently 
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arrancre  fur.  As  his  pieixnrtg'  f^lanoe  sweeps  the  empty  benches, 
it  lig"hts  upon  the  Opposition  Whip^  and  a  gleam  of  triumph 
passes  over  his  expressive  features.  He,  too,  was  up  all  night, 
and  yet  holds  sleep  at  defiance — a.  singular  instance  of  the 
vitalitjof  Conservative  principles  as  compai-e<l  with  the  effects  of 
disorganised  and  disarmed  Liberalism.  Sir  Wilh'am  walks  down 
the  House,  bound  for  the  Treasury  bench.  But  all  the  while 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  sleeping  form  of  the  Opposition  Whip. 
As  he  dniws  nearer,  Adam,  conscious  of  a  subtle  but  jx>werful 
influence,  moves  uneasily  m  his  seat.  He  is  dreaming  that  the 
Seasion  is  over,  that  the  l^th  of  August  is  come,  and  that 
among  the  heather- scented  mooi-g  by  Blair  Adam  he  seeks  the 
gamesome  grouse.  Suddenly,  just  to  the  left  of  him  there 
sounds  the  well-known  "  whirr !  **  and  a  splendid  bird  rifies. 
Adam  is  just  bringing  his  gun  up  to  his  shoulder  when  his 
hat,  which  has  been  at  a  dangerous  angle  for  some  moments, 
topples  to  fall,  and  waking  he  finds  the  eyes  of  Dyke  fixed 
upon  him  as  the  Baronet  slowly  advances  towards  the  Treasury 
bench. 

Adam  is  fond  of  sport.  But  he  is  an  old  bird  himself,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  see  how  quickly  ho  rmlises  the  situation,  and 
how  sudden  and  engrossing  becomes  his  interest  in  the  copy  of 
the  "  Orders  ^^  he  had  held  in  his  hand  as  he  felt  off  to  sleep. 
Asleep  ?  Nonsense.  He  had  but  closed  his  eyes  as  he  debated 
with  himself  whether  there  is  any  use  in  trying  to  keep  a  House 
after  Fawcctt's  resolution  had  been  disposed  of.  ^M 

Behind  the  front  Opposition  bench  is  George  Balfour  nnrsi^P 
his  hat,  that  hat  which  plays  so  pathetic  a  part  in  his  occasional 
appeal  to  Ministers.  Sir  George,  like  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  who 
sits  just  behind,  is  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech. 
But  Lord  Kdmond  acknowledges  that  in  a  debate  there  comes  a  t\m% 
when  a  man  who  has  prepared  a  speech  is  wise  not  to  insist  uj 
delivering  it.  This  is  a  lesson  Balfour  has  never  learn* 
and  when  an  hour  or  two  later  George  Hamilton  has  thro^ 
few  sentences  at  the  head  of  Faweett,  and  of  other  gentlei 
who  presume  to  criticise  the  department  for  which  this  yoi 
nobleman  is  (or  was)  officially  responsible,  Balfour  rises,  and  funid 
some  murmurs  and  cries  for  a  division,  addresses  the  Speaker^ 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  words  a  minute,  " 

Sir  George  sometimes  attempts  to  conciliate  an  impatient 
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indieDCC  by  holding  his  hat  in  his  band  as  he  speaks,  an  arrange- 
ment designed  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  make  only  a  very  few  remarks.  To-njo^ht  he  leaves  his  hat 
on  the  seat  behind  him,  and  when  the  speech  is  iinished  un- 
wittingly but  determinedly  sits  d<iwn  upon  it,  offering;  it  up,  as 
it  weje,  as  a  sacriliee  on  the  altar  of  India.  Sir  George,  who  is 
highly  susceptible  to  the  jeers  of  thoughtless  members  who  never 
were  in  India,  resolutely  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  little 
accident,  and  struggles  to  get  the  wreek  of  the  hat  out  from 
uraong  his  coat-tails  without  attracting  attention.  This  he 
finally  succeeds  in  doing,  and  carrying  out  his  stoical  intention 
of  making  believe  that  nothing  has  happened,  he  lays  the 
flattened  cylinder  beside  him  without  looking  at  it.  Presently 
he  furtively  draws  it  to  him  and  straightens  it  out,  the  hat, 
Mng  to  appreciate  the  situation,  returoiiig  to  its  original 
cylindrical  shape  with  a  resonant  explosion  that  awakens  Adam, 
who,  having  watched  Dyke  out  of  the  Ho^ise,  is  just  drop- 
ping off  to  sleeji  again* 

Oil  the  bench  Ijehind,  in  addition  to  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe,  is 
Massey,  who  is  at  this  moment  addressing  the  House.  Below 
the  gangway,  in  a  corner  seat  at  the  top  of  the  bench,  is  Bazley, 
^bo,  in  a  limited  audience,  is  an  immense  comfort  to  a  speaker, 
for  Sir  Thomas  always  sits  attentive  and  looks  as  if  he  were 
profoundly  engrossed  in  the  endeavour  U)  understand  and 
appreciate  the  arguments  addressed  to  him.  As  he  succeeds  in 
maintaining  this  impression  even  when  he  is  asleep,  the  comfort 
is  perhaps  illusory.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  detail  Just  below 
liim,  spread  over  two  and  a  half  seats,  is  T,  B,  Potter,  pregnant 
mth  the  fate  of  Malta,  Ceylon,  and  the  Spice  Islands  of  the 
Irrawady.  The  bench  below  this  is  empty,  and  the  front  bench 
lias  for  sole  occupants  Robertson,  who  takes  an  interest  in  India 
as  a  place  for  which  railway  material  is  often  ordered  ;  and 
Maedonaht,  who  has  secured  tempi jrary  possession  of  Fawcett^s 
seat  in  the  corner — a  situation  which  he  niueh  affects,  possibly 
koping  to  take  in  political  economy  at  the  pores,  as  Joey  Ladle 
imbibed  wine. 

This  is  the  full  tale  of  members*  How  many  does  it  make? 
Just  sixteen  ;  seventeen,  including  the  Speaker — seventeen  hon. 
and  right  hon.  members,  fifteen  awake  an<!  two  asleep,  engaged 
m  discussion  of  the  vital  interests  of  India  at  a  time  when, 
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we  are  toki,  our  empire  tbere  is  imperilled,  and  would  indeed 
have  long-  since  vanished  had  not  Lord  Beacon sfield  opportunely 
made  Her  Majesty  Empress.  It  is  true  there  were  more 
members  in  the  House  just  now.  Fawcett  was  here,  and 
George  Campbell,  Grant  Duff,  Maclver,  and  Arthur  Balfour, 
were  also  in  their  places.  But  these,  havings  made  their  fipeeches 
have  gone  their  way,  for  it  is  not  the  least  curious  and  sig-rdficant 
thing  about  an  Indian  debate,  that,  gentlemen  having 
through  their  own  speeches  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  induced  to  wait  and  hear  othei's.  Thus  as  speeches  accumii 
late  the  audience  decays,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
presently  mem  berg,  having  fortified  themselves  with  dinner, 
will  look  in  to  have  their  names  entered  in  the  division  list,  u 
debate  on  an  Indian  topic  would  reach  what  in  connection  witb 
Her  Majesty^s  ironclads  is  called  "the  vanishing  point,"  and  we 
should  tind  the  last  man  addressing  his  observaations  to  Mr 
Speaker  and  the  Mace. 
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Aprfi  3.  -  Lord     There   are    a   good   many  stories  current   abput 
^^  "*•  Lord  Leitrim,  whose  cruel  murder  is  the  theme 

of  every  tongue.  Here  is  one  I  hear  from  a  former  neighbour. 
Close  by  Leitrim^s  house  is  a  small  line  of  railway,  leading  on 
to  the  main  Dublin  line.  One  day  as  a  train  was  about  to 
start  the  Bl^ition- master  observed,  at  some  distance  down  the 
road,  a  man,  dressed  like  a  respectable  cattle  dealer,  who  was 
waving  his  hat  and  shouting  with  the  evident  intention  of  stop- 
ping the  train.  But  the  time  was  up,  and  the  station-master 
could  not  delay.  The  whistle  sounded  and  the  train  was  moving 
out  of  the  station  when  the  man  on  the  road  called  out —  J 

"  Lord  Lcitrim  !  Lord  Leitrim  I  ^^  " 

Leitrim  was  a  man  of  autocratic  habits,  and  accustomed  to 
nile  with  a  rod  of  iron.  At  the  sound  of  this  dreaded  name  the 
station-master  at  once  signalled  the  train  to  stop.  It  returned  to 
the  platform  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  lordship.  Seeing  the 
train  stop  the  man  in  the  road  took  matters  more  leisurely,  and, 
finally  arrived,  walked  into  tlie  station,  opened  the  door  of  a 
second-class  carriage,  and  got  in.  ■ 

'*  Where  is  Lord  Leitrim  ?  "  said  the  station-master,  peering 
down  the  road. 

"  Sure  I  don't  know,"*'  said  the  man,  wiping  his  forehead. 
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Presently  it  dawned  uf>oii  the  statinn-master  that  the  name 
of  the  terrible  lanijlonl  had  been  used  as  a  lure^  and  the  tmitt 
weut  off  with  the  ingenious  cattle  dealer. 
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CALLlNTf    OUT    THE     RESKRVKS. 

Mr.  Newdegate  addreftses  a  Hpeech  to  himself — OuUmg  out  the  Reserves — lo  the 
Lords — In  the  Commons — '*  A  gang  of  amaBhora*'— Mr.  Boiirke*»  Diaappoint* 
ment — 3Lr.  Goacheii  on  his  Legs — Mr.  Gladstone  mobbed  in  the  House  of 
Cooiroona — Mr.  Monk — Farewell  I — Sir  Chai-los  Adderley,  Ix*rd  Biacona- 
field'a  Joke— Sir  Charles  Adderley  reiorta  on  Mr.  Plimuoll — Mr,  Oladfitone's 
broken  WindowB — A  strange  Story — ^A  Ftumcea  for  the  Eastern  Question. 


Newdegate     to-night    inatlvertently    introduced 
some   merrinient  into   a   discussion    which    liml 


Apra  5u  —  Mr. 
^tevdegate  ad- 
ilnaea  a  speech  i  »•     t      i 

tohhiwcUL  not  been  lively  by  unaccountably  commencjng  a 

speech  with  the  address, 
"  Mr.  Newdegate,  sir. "" 

April  &  -  Call-  In  the  conflicting  interei^t  of  a  great  night  in 
^^DuttheUe-  i^^^^^  Uoxisi-s  of  Parliament,  the  Lords  t.i-day 
undoubtedly  bore  the  palm.  At  half-jiast  four 
llie  Mouse  of  Commons  was  less  full  than  usual.  But  the  seats 
were  gradually  occupied,  and  when,  at  about  five  o'clock,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  amid  cheers  from  the  Cimserva- 
tives,  rose  to  move  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Message  from  the 
Crown  calling  out  tbe  Reserves,  the  House  presented  a  crowded 
appearance.  Nevertheless,  a  large  contingent  of  members  had 
over  to  the  House  of  Ij>rds,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a 
speech  from  the  Prime  Minister,  They  liHcd  tbe  galb^ries  and 
the  spaces  by  the  bar,  and  such  as  were  Privy  Councillors  con- 
f^regated  in  a  dense  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  At  five 
o'clock  Richmond  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  MiniHterinl 
bench,  being  faced  on  the  Opposition  bench  by  Argyll.  Five 
minuter  later  the  Premier  entered  with  a  light  step,  bestowing 
unwonted  smiles  u  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  swinging  in 
his  right  hand  a  small  red  despatch  box. 
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The  House  now  quickly  filled  up,  amongst  the  peers  wbo 
entered  being  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  sat  together  on  the  cross  bench.  Derby  entered  just  before 
a  quarter-past  five,  and  seated  himself  at  the  comer  of  tiie 
bench  below  the  gangway,  whence  he  addressed  the  House  on 
the  memorable  night  his  resignation  was  announced.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  crowded  by  peers. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  assemblage  was 
the  overflowing  attendance  of  ladies.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  gaps  on  the  more  strictly  reserved  seats  to  the  left  of  the 
woolsack,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the 
ladies  thronged  the  galleries,  filling  up  the  gangways,  and  stand- 
ing in  crowds  in  open  doorways.  The  galleries  over  the  throne 
entrances  were  also  crowded ;  and  amid  the  gilt  turrets  of  the 
canopy  over  the  throne  itself  glimpses  were  caught  of  half  a 
dozen  ladies  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

In  the  Lords.  Punctually  at  a  quarter-past  five  the  Prime 
Minister  rose,  and  was  received  by  a  slight  cheer 
from  lords  behind  him.  He  commenced,  in  a  slow,  deliberate 
tone,  what  proved  to  be  an  elaborate  and  scarcely  informing 
review  of  papers  which  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament  and  the  public.  His  object  in  this  review  was 
to  establish  the  assertion  that  throughout  the  negotiations  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  whilst  most  anxious  to  go  into  a  Con- 
gress, as  offering  the  best  means  of  securing  peace,  had  con- 
sistently and  persistently  demanded  that  the  whole  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be 
submitted. 

"  That,"  said  Beaconsfield,  "  has  been  the  diapason  of  our 
diplomac3\'' 

Coming  down  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which,  he  observed,  had  been  signed  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty ^s  Government  only  on  the  3i3rd, 
it  was  a  negation — he  would  not  say  a  violation — of  the  treaties 
of  1850  and  1871.  Completed  in  secrecy,  encircled  in  mystery, 
when  it  came  into  the  light  of  day  it  was  found  that  it  abrogated 
and  abolished  Turkey  in  Europe,  substituting  for  the  power  of 
the  Port^  the  possession  and  the  administration  of  Russia.  Nor 
was  it  different  in  Asia,  the  treaty  working  with  the  result  of 
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Tnaldug  the  Black  Sea  almost  as  completely  a  Russian  lake  as  is 
the  Caspian  Sea,  Beaconsfield  read  at  leng-th  the  last  corre- 
spoodence  between  the  English  Government  and  Russia,  in 
which  the  demand  for  the  subnriasion  of  the  whole  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  was  repeated.  Russians  refusal  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  a  Congress,  and  not  being  able  to  secure  peace  and  justice  by 
the  aid  of  treaties  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  what  was  their  duty. 

^^In  the  East/'  said  the  Prime  Ministerj  solemnly,  *^^  there  is 
but  one  step  between  collapse  and  convulsion.^' 

It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  not  happen.  Why 
should  not  the  Russian  army  march  through  Asia  and  ^^  throw 
Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal  into  a  state  of  trepidation?  "  When 
all  the  world  wavS  armed  was  England  to  be  disarmed  ?  The 
Government  had  thought  notj  and  the  result  was  the  calling  out 
of  the  Reserves.  But  Beaeonsfield  was  anxious  to  explain  that 
this  was  not  the  lastj  hut  the  first,  resource  of  England,  in  a  state 
of  emergency. 

**  You  could  not/''  he  said,  "  put  a  corps  d  armee  in  tlie  field 
without  calling  upon  the  Reserves/^ 

In  a  short  time  we  should  have  an  army  of  70,000  men  fairly 
disciplined.  It  was  double  the  force  that  Marlborough  or  Wel- 
lington ever  commanded.  But  it  was  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  That  Empire,  he  informed  the  blush- 
ing peers,  had  been  established  by  their  ancestors.  No  Ctesar  or 
Charlemagne  ever  ruled  over  such  an  Empire.  Its  flag  floats  on 
every  water.  Its  subjects  people  every  zone.  It  is  no  mean 
heritage.  But  it  is  not  only  to  be  enjojed;  it  is  to  be  main- 
tainedj  and  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  display  of  the 
<[nalltie8  which  had  established  it,  the  tjuahties  of  courage,  disci- 
pline, determination,  and  patience. 

"  In  the  East  of  Europe  you  will  find,^'  he  continued,  sink- 
ing his  voice  to  its  deepest  and  most  solemn  bass,  '^some  of  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  are  imperilled." 

liaising  both  voice  and  arms  aloft  he  protested  in  peroration 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  in  sueh  a  time  there  would  he  any 
Englishman  found  to  dissent  from  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Address  he  now  had  the  honour  of  moving  should  be  passed. 

Beaeonsfield  sat  down  after  a  speech  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter's  duration.     Loud  cheers  followed  upon  his  impassioned 
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peroration^  some  ladies  in  the  g^alleries  opposite  clapping  their 
hands,  whilst  the  Strangers^  Gallery  was  shaken  with  subdued 
but  prolonged  applause.  Granville  followed,  stating  at  the 
outset  that  he  did  not  intend  to  move  an  amendment^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  criticise  in  detjiil  some  of  the  steps  which  had  led  the 
Government  into  their  present  critical  position. 

In  the  CormnonB.  Meanwhile,  in  the  other  House,  the  personal  rSlet 
had  been  reversed  as  far  as  the  two  first  speakers 
were  concerned.  Stafford  Northcote  had  acquitted  himself  of  the 
task  of  moving  the  Address  in  a  manner  so  quiet  and  a  tone  so 
pacific  as  to  offer  a  strong  contrast  with  the  magniloquent  and 
occasionally  defiant  language  and  bearing  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  Granville  was  almost  mincing  in  hb 
criticisms,  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
in  the  delivery,  set  forth  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  denuncia- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  a  policy  which  began  and 
ended  by  leaving  them  in  ill-starred  isolation.  Even  now,  he  said 
amid  loud  cheers  from  tlie  Opposition  l>enches,  instead  of  going  to 
the  other  Powers  and  inviting  their  concurrence  in  representations 
to  Russia,  the  Government  had  elected  to  open  direct  negotia- 
tions with  that  Power,  neglecting  a  proposition  from  Germany 
for  a  preliminary  Conference.  The  worse  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  the  more  the  need  of  a  Congress.  Where  there  was  a 
broad  and  long  and  straight  path  the  Government  had  chosen  to 
conduct  the  nation  along  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

*'  If,"  he  cried,  amid  renewed  cheering — "  if  the  Government 
will  so  far  humble  tliemselves  as  to  work  with  Europe,  and  not 
without  Europe  or  against  Europe,  my  belief  is  that  they  will 
receive  the  support  of  a  united  people ;  they  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation  never  slow  to  yield  it,  and  they  will  escape 
the  immetisurable  guilt  of  a  cautseless  war.^' 

Amid  the  loud  cheers  which  followed  the  conclusion  of 
Gladstone's  ad^dress,  the  House  temporurily  broke  up,  leaving 
Wilfrid  Lawson  to  move  his  amendment  in  the  presence  of 
about  a  score  of  members.  This  numlier  was  presently  still 
further  reduced,  Walter  Barttelot  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
twelve  members,  including  hime^elf. 

But  whilst  the  debate  at  this  hour  dmoj^d  in  the  Commons, 
the  interest  in  the  Lords  was  even  increased  by  the  participatiun 
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in  the  debate  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary*  Derby  followed 
Granville  and  his  criticisms  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Propounding  these  two  questions — What  are  we  goio^  to  fight 
about  ?  and  what  allies  shall  we  have  ? — ^he,  with  respect  to  the 
first,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  practical  provo- 
catiaii  to  war ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter^  he  declared  that 
England  would  find  herself  without  allies.  Germany  would 
maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  that  would  not  l>e  benevolent 
towards  Great  Britain.  France  is  not  inclined  to  repeat  the 
Crimean  war.  "  Italy  is  complete,  and  Italy  is  content ; "  and 
for  Austria  to  declare  war  against  Russia  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly bold  policy,  as  the  result  of  an  adverse  campaign  would  be 
to  break  up  her  Empire. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Selbome,  Carnarvon,  and  Salisbury,  w^ho  gave  remarkably 
nnquaUfied  expression  to  the  feeling  of  Ministerial  vexation 
at  the  speech  of  Derby.     After  some  words  from   Kimberley, 

•  the  Address  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
In  the  Commons,  Gathorne  Hardy,  rising  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock,  delivered  an  animated  speech,  directed  chiefly 
againfit  Gladstone,  every  hit  at  whom  was  enthusiastically 
cHeered  from  the  Conservative  benches.  Hardy  spoke  till  the 
half-hour  after  midnight  had  struck,  and,  it  being  mani- 
festly impossible  to  conclude  the  debate^  it  was  by  common 
^-  eonsent  adjourned. 


A|irilfli-"Agang    Sincc  the  night  when  Plimsoll  stood  on  one  leg 

of  miuben.        ^^  ^^^  House  of  Commons  and  shook  his  fist  at 

the  Prime  Mmister,  everybody  knows  that  the  member  for  Derby 

is  nut  endowed  with  abnormal  faculties  of  reverence  for  authority. 

But  few  saspect  him  of  a  sarcastic  vein ;  and  yet  be  said  a  bitter 

[-thing  to-night.    Some  members  were  remarking  on  the  difference 

in  the  tone  of  Bwvjonslield  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  Stafford 

Northcote  in  the  Commons,  on  moving  the  Address  calling  out 

[the  Reserves — the  one  so  warlike  and  the  other  so  pa<?iiic. 

"No,"  said  Plimsoll,  *Hhere  is  nothing  so  strange  about 
Stafford  Northcote ^s  amiable  way  of  putting  things.  A  gang  of 
smashers  always  have  among  them  one  simple,  ingenuous  young 
man  whose  manner  and  ap^iearance  enable  him  to  pass  their  bad 
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April  u,  -  Mr.  Not  only  has  Bourke  not  been  elected  Common 
SSm^t^*^  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  Loodon,  but  the  office  has 
been  conferred  upon  Charley!  Bourke  had,  not 
without  good  reason,  looked  forward  with  certainty  to  his 
serring  his  country  in  this  fresh  and  elevated  sphere.  To  be 
Under-Secretary  for  Forei^  Affairs  in  her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment is  an  honour;  to  be  Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of 
London  is  a  glory*  Moreover,  he  has  long  acquired  a  pro- 
found distaste  for  foreigTi  affairs.  He  is  sick  to  death  of  the 
Treaty  of  Kinardji,  and  the  Convention  of  Kulchekariehow  is 
a  weariness  to  him.  With  an  equable  mind  like  Derby's  at 
the  head  of  the  Department  life  would  be  endurable,  only  for 
its  questions.  But  to  have  Salisbiu-y  over  one  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  in  the  evening  to  have  members  from  all  sides  o£  the 
House  popping  up  and  putting  ineonvenient  questions,  is  more 
than  can  be  borne. 

There  never  was,  Bourke  thinks,  such  an  assembly  for 
wanting  to  know  as  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  always 
discoveriug  that  something  has  gone  wrong  somewhere;  that 
some  eanal^  with  a  long  name  which  Bourke  cannot  find  upon 
the  map,  hiis  been  dammed  in  the  dead  of  night  by  an  iras- 
cible Rasitimi  general;  or  that  the  Turks  have  been  toast- 
ing a  Christkn  in  a  village  with  fourteen  consonants.  And 
then  of  late  there  are  the  Greeks,  who  will  be  continually 
''  rismg." 

At  the  outset,  and  wliilst  he  was  in  one  of  the  earliest  phases 
of  distraction,  Bourke  hit  upon  the  odd  expedient  of  hanging 
out  his  pocket-haudkerehief  tiU  it  held  on  to  his  breast-pocket 
by  the  hem.  This  was  generally  understood  to  represent  a  flag 
of  truce.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  flag  was  openly  fired 
upon,  and  after  it  bad  further  complicated  matters  by  several 
times  falling  to  tiie  floor,  and  been  picked  up  by  John  Manners, 
Bourke  gave  up  this  simple  and  ingenioxis  device.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  between  him  and  his  questioners  but  the  table,  and  ju 
Wolff  occasionally  fires  at  him  from  below  the  gangway  on  the 
^Ministerial  side,  and  as  frightfully  inconvenient  questions  are 
sometimes  put  from  benches  behind  him,  the  table  is  practically 
of  little  use. 

This  morning  Bourke  left  his  bed  with  the  conviction  that 
before  the  sun  went  down  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  bid 
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farewell  to  the  Treaty  of  Kinardji,  and  would  be  able  to  observe 
the  continued  rising  of  the  Greeks  with  the  iraptTturbability 
proper  to  the  Commoa  Serjeant  of  so  important  a  community 
as  the  City  of  London.  To-night  his  hopes  are  crushed,  his 
castle  in  the  air  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  hero,  pour 
comhU  de  malAenr,  is  a  member  wanting  to  know  whether  it 
is  true  that  British  troops  have  been  landed  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos  ! 


Aurfl    12. -Mr. 
G«0eh«ii  on  Lb 


I 
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What  a  splendid  prospect  there  is  before  Goechen, 
if,  preparatory  to  making  a  speech^  he  could  only 
be  induced  to  wash  his  hands  at  home,  to  abandon 
Mb  hat  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the  table,  and  to  induce  the 
Ittcks  of  his  legs  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  contact  with  the 
edge  of  the  bench.  Plartiogton  ciinnr»t  always  lead  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  he  is  translated  to 
another  place,  there  must  neetls  be  a  vacancy.  The  question  or 
to  who  shall  fill  it  is  one  which  doubtless  maoy  right  hon.  and 
even  hon.  members  have  settled  to  their  own  satisfaction*  But 
to  the  unimpassioned  and  unprejudiced  onlooker  there  is  not  so 
much  absence  of  uncertainty  in  the  problem.  Lowe  is,  of  course, 
impossible,  though  he  is  a  man  to  whom  the  mind  turns  with 
most  longing.  Forster  is  "  found  out/'  Childers  would  make 
a  useful  head-elerk,  but  might  never  be  trusted  with  supreme 
direction.     And — and — that  is  all. 

These  be  your  leaders,  0  Israel  I  and  from  such  choice  as 
is  supplied,  and  putting  out  of  the  question  auy  dark  horsest 
that  may  be  stabled  below  the  gangway,  Goschen  is  the  only 
possible  successor  to  HartingU^n.  But  what  can  be  done  with 
a  man  who,  whilst  he  is  addressing  the  House  of  C*immons, 
will  wash  his  hands  with  invisible  soap  in  imperceptible 
water;  or,  failing  this,  mil  nervously  hold  his  hat  in  front 
of  him  as  if  he  *  were  al>out  to  make  an  omelette  in  it  j  and 
who,  in  either  case,  will  hold  on  to  the  etlge  of  the  seat  by 
the  calves  of  bis  legs  ? 

'*  What  c^n  you  expect  from  people  who  wear  their  slipjiers 
down  at  the  heels  ?^^  Lord  Palinerston  long  ago  asked  with 
respect  to  our  friends  the  Turks. 

What  can  you  expect  from  a  gentleman  who  thus  uncomfort- 
ably disposes  of  himself  in  view  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
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April  13  -  Mr.  If  aoy  Mstorical  painter  would  occupy  himfielf 
*^'bbed  i^tli^  ^^^^^  placing  on  canvas  a  scene  in  the  life  of 
House  of  Com-  one  of  the  most  illnstrious  British  statesmen, 
™°"**  here  is  a  gubject : — 

Scene,  division  lobby  of  tlie  House  of  Commons;  date, 
12th  April,  1878  ;  time^  9.20  p.m.  Gladstone  is  walking  along 
the  lobby,  having  recorded  his  vote  against  a  hasty  proposal 
to  conduct  the  business  of  Parliament  in  secret.  The  Con- 
servative majority  in  the  other  lobby  observe  him  through  the 
glass  door,  and  suddenly  set  up  a  yell  of  execration  which 
could  scarcely  be  more  violent  if  the  murderer  of  Lord  Leitrim, 
(lying  for  sanctuary  to  Westminster,  were  discovered  skulking 
in  the  lobby.  The  crowd  increases  till  it  reaches  tbe  propor- 
tions of  forty  or  fifty  English  gentlemen,  all  well  educated, 
many  of  good  birth,  who,  with  hand  held  to  mouth  to  make  the 
sound  shriller,  howl  and  groan,  whilst  some  even  shake  their 
fists,  Gladstone,  startled  at  the  cry,  looks  up  and  sees  the 
crowd.  He  jiauses  a  moment,  and  then,  advancing  close  up  to 
the  gliiss  door,  calmly  surveys  the  yelling  mob. 

On  the  one  side  the  slight  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height, 
and  the  pale,  stern  face  steadfastly  turned  towards  the  crowd- 
On  the  other  the  jeering,  mocking,  gesticulating  mob.  Between 
them  the  glass  door,  and  the  infinite  space  that  separates  a 
statesman  from  a  partisan. 

April   15.  -  Mr,     The  House  is  diseuseing  the  vital  interest  of  the 
^^"'^  dog-tax,  was  ten  minutes  ago  absorbed  in  consider*- 

tion  of  the  national  importance  of  an  addition  of  fourpence  a 
pound  on  the  tobacco  duty,  and  has  no  thought  of  the  momentous 
event  which  is  being  quietly  consummated,  Andrew  Lusk  is 
"  wanting  to  know  ^*  every  ten  minutes,  and  is  received  with 
cries  of  contumely  by  Conservative  gentlemen  who  cannot 
understand  how  a  man  can  tamely  subject  himself  to  the 
domination  of  so  vulgar  a  passion  as  curiosity.  Monk,  with 
an  added  precision  in  his  tone  and  an  additional  pinch  of 
starch  in  his  manner,  is  delivering  a  few  remarks  about  young 
hounds,  which  J.  G.  Talbot  listens  to  with  a  reverential  air, 
Talbot,  indeed,  always  does  listen  to  Monk  with  a  peculiar 
mamier  that  suggests  a  consciousness  of  being  at  church.  This 
is   not  to   be    wondered   at.     Early  family   associations,   and 
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sedulous  cultivation  of  natural  g'dts,  bave  succeeded  in  envelop- 
ing Monk  with  a  manner  which  irresistibly  recalls  the  pulpit. 
He  delivers  a  few  remarks  on  the  dog-tax  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing the  First  Lesson  of  the  Morning  Service,  and  when  he 
has  addressed  a  briei  speech  to  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  involving  a  criticism  on  the  estimate  for  the  wages 
of  the  officials  who  light  the  fires  at  the  public  offices,  mem- 
bers involuntarily  turn  to  their  copy  o£  the  Orders,  half 
expecting  to  tind  printed  in  italics,  "^In  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing,  here  foUoweth  the  anthem," 

Monk  is,  indeed,  a  bishop  or  a  dean  gone  astray.  There 
is  an  aggressive  primness  about  him  which  would  have  been 
invaluable  either  in  a  email  country  parish,  a  cathedral  town, 
or  on  the  Episcopal  Bench,  Having  missed  his  way,  how- 
ever, and  finding  his  path  lead  him  from  the  church  porch, 
he  sometimes  assumes  an  air  of  boisterous  gaiety  which  fits 
him  as  a  shooting- jacket  might  become  a  dean  who  has  still 
retained  the  reverend  breeches  and  the  soul-eubduing  stockings 
of  his  Order.  Monk  likes  to  hear  the  chimes  at  midnight,  in 
company  with  such  roisterers  as  DiUwyn  and  Ry lands.  By 
that  time  good  Sir  Thomas  Bazley  has  gone  home,  and  Monk 
has  slipped  into  the  corner  seat,  the  possession  of  which  is  the 
mad  ambition  of  an  otherwise  equable  life. 

Being  here,  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  Rylands  two  benches 
below  him,  Dillwyn  watchful  on  the  comer  seat  of  the 
front  bench  below  the  gangway,  and  Knatchbull-Hngessen, 
in  the  absence  of  Forster,  treating  himself  to  the  impression 
that  he  is  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  grows  quite  jovial.  His 
"Yawl  yawl'^  resounds  at  brief  intervals  throughout  the 
House,  indicating  ironical  appreciation  or  hearty  approval,  after 
which  he  turns  himself  in  his  seat  and  laughs  audibly.  Monk 
laughs,  as  he  does  everything  else,  in  a  decorous  manner.  He 
measures  his  ciichinuatious  out  by  the  di'achra  as  it  were,  and 
though  you  may  listen  attentively  you  will  never  find  evidence 
of  overweight.  Even  in  his  wildest  and  most  abandoned 
moments,  when,  in  the  unbounded  gaiety  of  his  spirits,  he  has 
gone  so  far  beyond  his  usual  habit  as  to  say,  **  Yaw  I  yaw  ! 
YAW  I  "  you  shall  never  see  a  hair  displaced  in  his  carefully 
arranged  coiffure.  How  he  gets  his  hat  off  without  disturb- 
ing his  hair  is  ever  a  mystery  to  Foreter. 
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For  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  Monk  suddenly  bursts  on 
the  horizon  of  a  startled  House,  attired  in  a  suit  of  dust- 
white  clothes.  Everything'  is  of  precisely  the  same  shade — 
hat,  hair,  coat,  and  trousers.  On  these  occasions  the  decorous 
joviality  of  manner  occasionally  noted  in  Committee  of  Supply 
at  midnight  i^  intensified.  There  is  a  policeman  outside — or 
there  was,  for  he  has  since  been  dismissed— who  declares  that 
one  day  last  summer  when  Monk  first  assumed  this  £amUimr 
suit,  he  heard  him,  as  he  walked  along,  whistle  a  snatch  from 
a  secular  tunc.  That,  however^  is  obviously  one  of  those 
manifestations  of  disordered  imagination  which  are  sometimes 
detected  in  p<ilit«men  in  the  witness-box.  But  it  is  certain 
that  Monk  asfjumes  with  his  memorable  suit  an  added  jaunti- 
ness  of  manner  which,  in  view  of  the  common  supposition 
among  the  casual  population  of  the  street  that  he  is  a  bishop 
in  mufti,  might  lead  to  scandal. 

Farewell !  Sir  Members,  occupied  with  the  engrossing  topics 
ChaaAdderiey.  ^£  ^^^  evening,  do  not  observe  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  as  he  walks  restlessly  about  with  long  strides  and 
downcast  face.  Sometimes  he  enters  from  l>ehind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  sits  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  Treasury  bench.  He 
gazes  sadly  round  the  House,  taking  in  every  feature  of  the 
familiar  aspect.  After  a  few  moments  he  rises  and  walks  out 
into  the  lobby,  where  he  speaks  with  softened  voice  to  the 
attendant®,  and  almost  tearfully  entreats  the  postmastOT  to 
supply  him  with  a  penny  stamp.  As  King  Henry  was  never 
known  to  bidiIc  after  the  English  Channel  had  engulfed  his 
son,  so  Adderley  has  never  been  known  to  laugh  since  a 
factious  Opposition  wrecked  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  He 
deeply  felt  the  humiliation  of  that  terrible  session.  But  whilst 
there  was  life  there  was  hope,  and  he  always  looked  forward 
to  the  opjXDrtunity  of  rctrie^Hng  his  official  character.  It 
is  all  over  now.  The  sardonically  friendly  hand  of  BeaeonsHeld 
has  handed  him  the  cup  of  hemlock  in  which  the  patent  of 
a  peerage  is  hidden.  He  will  drink,  and  die,  and  be  buried  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

This  is  a  melancholy  ending  of  a  life  full  of  conscientious,  if 
not  always  successful,  labour.  For  nearly  half  a  century  Adder- 
ley  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  knew 
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Beaconsfield  when  he  was  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  wore  nnf^lets.  lie  sat 
oa  the  same  bench  with  (xladfiti:>ne  wlien  the  ex-Liberal  Premier 
was  a  Tory  and  championed  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  He 
knew  Palmerston  when  he  was  a  disregarded  and  undervalued 
Under-Secretary.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  old^  old  man 
at  Pembroke  L<xl^%  when  he  was  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
fate  of  Empires  brooded  under  his  disproiwrtionate  hat.  He 
knew  Bright  when  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  evil  cross  between  Tom  Pa\Tie  and  Cobbett — a  man  who, 
it  was  true,  believed  in  God,  but  who  openly  doubted  the  divine 
right  of  kndli>rds.  He  took  his  seat  for  North  Staffordshire 
whilst  Stafford  Northeote  was  at  Oxford  being  co.*u?hed  for  his 
M.A,  Gathome  Hardy  had  been  only  twelve  montlis  called  to 
the  Bar  when  Sir  Charles  entered  Parliament ;  and  as  for  Har- 
tinj^tOD,  he  had  just  been  promoted  to  jacket  and  trousers,  and 
his  ambition  was  bounded  by  the  possibility  of  making  a  peg- 
top  spin. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  is  spending  his  last  hours  in  the  place 
where  so  many  memories  are  enshrined.  When  pleasant-faced 
Mr.  Hartley,  the  doorkeeper,  to-night  cries  "Who  goes  home?"" 
and  Adderley  joins  the  departing  throng,  it  will  be  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  may  never  more  enter  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  most  he  shall  sit  in  the  gallery  over  the  clock, 
and  gaze  down  upon  the  busy  thmng,  compared  with  which  the 
|ilaoe  whither  a  too-officious  friendliness  has  banished  him  is  as 
a  mill-pond  to  the  sea.  These  must  needs  be  saddening 
thoughts,  even  to  the  most  hardened  politician.  But  Sir 
Charles  is  not  hardened,  and  has  never  been  a  polittoian.  He 
is  known  in  the  House  as  a  kindly,  warm-hearted,  high-minded, 
straightforward  gentleman,  of  the  iyyc  which  Englishmen  are, 
perhaps  without  authority,  too  prone  to  regard  as  peuliar  to 
their  own  country.  A  consciousness  of  this  personal  character 
tempered  the  sometimes  angry  criticism  on  the  Merclmnt  Ship- 
ping Bill,  and  members  were  always  unaffectedly  anxious  to 
discriminate  Ijetween  their  distrust  of  the  measure  and  their  high 
appreciation  i>f  the  num. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  from  Sir  Charles's  troubled  brow,  from 
the  softened  tone  in  which  he  speaks  to  passing  acquaintances, 
and  from  the  longing  glance  with  which  he  looks  around  the 
House  on  this  his  last  night  in  it,  that  he  will  ever  bear  with 
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him  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  place  in  which  are  en- 
tombed the  aspirations  of  his  youth,  and  in  which  he  has  con- 
scientiously accomplished  the  work  of  a  long  and  laborious  life. 
It  is  also  pleasant  to  know  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
always  think  kindly  of  Charles  Adderley. 


April  16. -Lord     Lord  Beaconsfield's  mind  being  now  exclusively 
Ske^"^^^*"^'^     turned  upon  military  matters,  there  has  occurred 
to  him  a  new  and  happy  name  for  his  old  adver- 
sary,   Lowe,     He  alludes   to   him    in  private  conversation  as 
''  The  AVhite-head  Torpedo  * 

April   17.  -  Sir     The  Admiral  also  has  a  joke^  and  certain  rever- 

Chaa.    Adder-     berations  from  various  parts  of  the  House  which 

ley  retorta  on  .         / 

Mr.  PiimeoiL       alarmed  strangers  m  the  gallery  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were   simply  the  Admiral's  imdimmed 
enjoyment  at  each  repetition  of  its  recital  to  his  many  friends. 
It  seems    (according  to  the  Admiral)  that  one  day  last  week 
Plimsoll  met  Adderleyj  and  said  in  his  most  friendly  way — 
"  I  hear,  Sir  Charles,  you  are  going  to  another  place/' 
"  Yes,*^  said  the  future  peer,  *'  I  am  going  to  a  place  where 
'  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest/  *' 

April  23,  -  Mr.     The  other  day  a  street  mob  broke  Gladstone's  win- 

dowB.  The  papers  having  stated  that  the  damage  to  his 

windows  had  been  aeaessed  at  £S  10s*,  Gladstone 
to-day  received  a  badly  written  letter  from  a  working  man, 
enclosing  the  exact  sum.  The  writer  said  that  he  and  his  family 
had  felt  so  ashamed  of  the  great  statesman's  windows  having 
been  broken  by  any  calling  themselves  working-men,  that  they 
had  scraped  together  the  sum  to  pay  for  the  damage. 

May3.— A  strange    To-night  comes  news  that  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid 
^^^^'  has  been  killed  in  a  railway  accident  at  Waterloo 

station.  This  sad  and  sudden  death  removes  from  the  House  of 
Commons  a  man  who  was  esteemed  in  proportion  as  he  was  more 
closely  known.     Of  gentle  disposition  and  unassuming  manners, 

•  At   this   time  "the    Whitehead  Torpedo"  was  the  theme  of  djuly  dis. 
in  Parliament  and  i\n*  press. 
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he  shrank  from  active  participation  in  politicsj  leaving-  tbe  family 
name  to  be  distinguished  in  this  particular  walk  by  hig  nephew 
and  heir,  Julian  Goldsmid,  the  member  for  Rochester.  Sir 
Francis  very  rarely  troubled  the  House  mth  a  speech — the 
average  as  between  two  members  of  one  family  being  made  up 
also  in  this  direction  by  his  nephew*  But.  he  was  a  constant 
attendant,  and  his  slight^  shrunken  figure,  his  grey  hair,  and  his 
gentle,  kindly  face,  were  among  the  most  familiar  features  on  the 
benches  behind  that  on  which  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  sit. 

I  hear  a  weird  story  in  connection  with  the  private  history  of 
the  family  of  which  the  late  baronet  was  the  head.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family,  and  generally  with  the  Jews  settled  in 
England,  tliat  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  a  fatal  epell  has 
overhung  the  Goldsmids ;  and  faxsts  show  that,  in  a  manner 
doubtless  due  to  coincidence,  but  nevertheless  remarkable,  the 
Bpell  has  not  failed  to  work  throughout  several  generations. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  (so  is  the  story 
told  to  me)  there  lived  in  London  a  Jewish  rabbi,  alleged  to  be 
gifted  with  those  magical  powers  many  instances  of  which  are  to 
be  found  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  seer  was  known  as 
tbe  Babbi  de  Falk.  When  he  dieil  he  lt?ft  to  Aaron  Goldsmid, 
great-grandfather  of  the  lat«  baronet.  Sir  Francis,  a  sealed 
j«cket,  with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  be  carefully 
^preserved,  but  never  opened.  By  way  of  enforcing  this  request, 
he  informed  the  old  Dutch  merchant  who  founded  the  Goldsmid 
family  in  England  that  if  his  injunctions  were  obeyed  he  and 
his  descendants  would  bask  in  the  sun  of  prosperity  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiali.  If  his  instructions  were  disregarded, 
ill-fortune  would  finally  overtake  each  successive  representative 
of  the  race. 

Old  Aaron  Goldamid  kept  the  packet,  holding  it  sacred  for 
Bome  years ;  but,  finally,  in  an  evil  moment,  curiosity  overcame 
hifl  reverence  for  the  dead  kabbalist,  and  he  opened  the  packet. 
A  few  hours  after  he  was  found  dead.  On  the  floor  near  him 
were  the  contents  of  tbe  pac^ket,  which  proved  to  be  a  small 
ineoe  of  parchment  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  kabbalistic 
figures. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Aaron  Goldsmid  had  founded  a 
great  fortune  and  a  prosperous  family.  Amongst  the  latter  he 
divided  his  wealth.     Two  of  his  sons— Benjamin  and  Abraham 
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— entered  upon  business  as  money  brokers,  and  speodilj  estab- 
lislied  a  colossal  connection.  They  were  omnipotent  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  were  popular  in  the  country  ;  and  Benjamin 
enjoyed  the  persona!  friendship  of  the  Heaven-born  ^linister 
who  flouted  the  gjeat  Napoleon.  Like  all  his  family,  Benjamin 
was  a  man  of  boundless  «]^enerosity  and  judicious  philanthropy. 
He  founded  a  naval  college,  and  was  iiever  tired  of  exercising 
private  liberality.  But  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  began  to  feel 
the  curse  of  the  kabbalist.  He  g:rew  despondent,  scented  rain 
from  afar,  and,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1808,  being  fifty-tive  years 
of  age — ^richj  honoured,  powerfnl,  and  esteemed— he  died  by  his 
own  hand. 

Brother  Abraham  was  now  left  to  represent  and  guide  the 
fortunes  of  the  Goldsmid  family.  For  five  years  lie  managed 
with  accustomed  success  the  great  business  of  Goldsmid  Brothers. 
In  the  year  IHlO  he  joined  the  house  of  Baring  in  contract- 
ing for  a  Ministerial  loan  of  fourteen  millions.  The  bears  came 
down  on  the  fold  of  the  loan  contractors,  and  succeeded  in 
depreciating  the  scrip,  Tliese  were  circnnistaoces  which  came 
in  the  usual  way  of  business,  and  would,  a  few  years  earlier, 
have  been  met  with  the  KkOl,  firmness,  and  infinite  resource  which 
had  ah-eady  lifted  Abraham  to  the  front  rank  of  financiers.  But 
the  curse  of  the  kabbalist  was  upon  him.  He  shrank  from  a 
encounter  with  adverse  circumetances.  He  hesitated,  blundered 
and,  always  losing,  presently  sank  into  a  fit  of  despondenc 
from  which  it  was  im]>f>ssiltlc  to  arouse  him,  A  sum  of  half  a 
million  had  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  28th  Septeml>er,  ISlU. 
In  the  state  of  the  market  Abraham  Goldsmid  did  not  know 
where  to  put  his  hand  on  the  money.  He  shrank  from  the  im- 
pending disgrace,  and  when  the  hour  struck  at  which  the  cash 
was  due,  it  wa«  discovered  that  Abraham  Goldsmid  had  paid 
another  and  still  more  terrible  debt,  for  he  was  dead. 

After  this  the  Goldsmidt*  fell  from  their  high  estate  in  the 
City;  but  not  for  long.  A  greater  than  Aaron  or  Benjaunin 
arose  in  the  person  of  Isaac,  a  nephew  of  Benjamin,  and  grandso 
of  the  founder  of  the  Engliish  house.  Isaac  entering  in' 
business  in  the  City  speedily  amassed  a  fortime,  and 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the  world.  Havin 
made  his  own  fortune,  he  maintained  tlie  family  reputation  I 
aiding  in  good    works,   and    became   largely  engaged  in  phil 
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anthropic  and  educatioaal  undertaking's.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Fry*s,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  University 
CoDege,  London.  At  sixty  years  of  a^  he  retired  from 
business;  having  hea|)ed  up  enormous  wealth  and  secured  the 
honour  of  an  English  baronet<!y  and  a  Pf^rtug^uese  peera^. 
He  seems,  among  other  good  thing's,  to  have  at  least  staved  off 
the  curse  of  the  defunct  De  Falk,  and  though  he  sank  into 
childishness  during  the  last  yeai-s  of  his  life,  that  is  a  calamity 
which  poor  humanity  is  subject  to  when  it  sees  fourecore. 

But  with  the  next  heir  the  curse  showed  itself  with  added 
malignity.  The  late  baronet,  Sir  Francis,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Isaac,  and  the  news  runs  like  wildfire  through  the  town  to-night 
that  he  is  a  mangled  corpse. 
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May  6.— A  pana-     Captain  Stacpoole's  general  notion  about  the  pre- 

Slrte^'^Que^     *^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Palmerston  would  only 

ttaL  have  stretched  a  little  further  the  ordinary  term 

of  longevity  and  remained  in  j»owerat  the  present 

day,   afEairs   on   the    Continent    would   have    been    differently 

ananged.     In  fact,  with  this  notion  the  gallant  Captain's  views 

of  the  Eastern  Question  begin  and  end, 

'<  Well/'  he  says,  "  what  do  you  think  of  things  to-day  ?  " 
Then  you  state  what  you  think  of  things  to-day  j  and  tlie 
Captain,  with  the  profoundest  look,  whispers  in  your  ear — 

**  All  I  things  would  not  be  as  they  are  if  old  Pam  were 
alive,  eh?'' 

"  No/'  you  think,  ''  they  would  not." 

How  old  Pam  would  arrange  them,  or  how  Stacpoole  thinks 
he  would  have  aiTanged  them,  are  matters  no  one  dreams  of 
inquiring  into.  It  is  enough  Uy  know  that  '*  if  ohl  Pam  were 
all  ve^  things  would  be  different;"  and  the  ofteuer  the  Captain 
delivers  this  dictum — and  be  will  whisper  it  in  your  ear  Eve 
times  a  day,  if  you  chance  to  meet  him  so  oft^i-n — -the  more  clear 
becomes  that  he  has  put  bis  linger  on  the  blot,  and  has,  as  it 
,  settled  the  Eastern  Question. 

And  this  is  the  man  whom  an  aristocnitic  Government 
eglects,  and  of  whom  a  slumljering  country  knows  too  little  I 
Through  many  long  and  anxious  months  negotiations  on  the 
Eastern  Question  have  been  in  progress  ;  a  great  war  has  taken 
place;  a  Treaty  has  been  broken;  a  Treaty  has  been  signed;  a 
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uew  map  has  Leen  drawn  sLnd  coloitred,  and  hung  in  the  library 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  diplomatists  have  l>argained  and 
bartered,  have  resigned,  have  withdrawn  their  resignations^  and 
have  tendered  them  yet  again.  The  funds  have  risen  and 
fallen;  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost.  All  the  world  has 
been  in  a  state  of  whirl  and  excitement,  not  knowing  what 
would  come  next,  and  not  always  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
what  had  happened  last.  And  here,  blushing  almost  unseen, 
wasting  his  wisdom  on  the  lobby  air,  is  a  man  who,  with  a  keen 
eye,  sees  into  the  heart  of  the  business,  and,  with  a  single  phrase, 
describes  its  bearings,  and  suggests  the  remedy. 

"  If  old  Pam  were  here  I  *^  the  Captain  whispers,  with  loo] 
of  unfathomable  profundity. 

Perhaps  if  he  were,  the  Clare  Militia  would  be  placed  on  a 
war  footing.  Staqxxile  would  gird  on  the  sword  he  hung  up 
at  Ballyalla  on  that  memorable  July  day  in  1865,  and  the 
lines  of  Boulair  would  be  forthwith  occupied  by  a  regiment 
that  never  turned  its  back  on  man,  or  woman  either. 

So  let  us  !>e  thankful  that  ^^  old  Pam  "  is  not  here,  for  we 
could  ill  spare  from  the  House  the  familiar  figure  which  stands 
about,  with  hands  carefully  thrust  into  trousers  pockets  so  that 
the  little  finger  of  eacli  is  displayed,  and  with  hat  well  set  back 
on  the  head  so  as  to  show  to  the  full  the  honest,  kindly  face  of 
a  true  Irish  gentleman,  who  has  many  friends,  and  who  nevi 
thinks  anything  a  trouble  if  he  can  only  serve  them. 
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Mil.    PORSTEE    AS     LORD    CHATHAM. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  added  to  Mme.  Tuasaud'a  Collection— Mr»  Newdegate  at  Ba^" 
—Metamorphosis  of  Mr.  Paraell—  Mr.  Sclater-Boath'a  Salarj*  in  Danger- 
He  Dflfw  Common  Serjeant—"  Sliorts  "  and  "  Stalks  "— TraduciDg  Obatruc- 
tionista — Strangers  in  the  Houfte — The  indi^eatiblfl  Fl]r— Mr.  Nowdcgate 
rouses  the  Admiral— Mr.  Forater  as  Lord  Chatham. 


Maya-Sir  Wil- 
frid lAwson 
added  to  Mme. 
Tan&ud'B  col- 
leotton. 


Wilfrid  Lawson  has  received  the  last  and  crown- 
ing mark  of  public  esteem  and  British  popularity. 
He  has  just  been  added  to  the  collection  of 
Madame  Tassand. 
Lowther  says  the  ^*  %g«r "  was  originally  designed  for 
'^  James  Dunphy,  commonly  known  as  the  Spofforth  Sponge,"  a 
gentleman  who  illumined  the  early  years  of  the  century  with  a 
nngolar  grace  and  power  of  dram-drinking.  The  story  probably 
arose  from  observation  of  the  broken  bottle  which  stands  on  the 
pedestal  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  foot.  But  the  broken  bottle  is  plainly 
an  allegory^  and  illustrates  the  poetical  side  of  Madame  Tussaud's 
artiftB  in  wax. 


May9.-Mr.New^ 

degate  at  bay. 
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Newdegate,  rising  in  Committee  of    Supply  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  offering  some  remarks  not 

to  the  taste  of  the  Ministerialists,  was  intermpted  by  cries  for  a 

division.     Turning  towards  the  direction  whence  the  noise  came, 

he  said — 

"  I  must  remind  my  hon,  friends  that  it  is  twenty-five  years 

since  I  filled  the  office  of  one  who  helps  to  make  a  House,  to 

keep  a  House,  and  to  cheer  the  Minister — when  he  is  wrong. 

That  comprehends  a  long  exi>erience,  and  I  claim  the  right  now 

to  speak  on  a  matter  of  procedure." 

After  this  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  his 

remarks  comparatively  undisturbed. 


Some  consternation  was  created  in  the  lobby  by 
the  apjK'a ranee  to-night  of  a  strange  gentleman, 
who  demanded  admittance— who,  in  fact,  claimed 
it  by  the  simple  process  of  walking  straight  in.    There  seemed 
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something  familiar  about  bis  figure  and  his  walk,  but  his  faoe 
was  wholly  unkuowu  to  the  watchful  attendants,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  expelled,  when  a  too-farailiar  voice  explained 
all.     It  was  Paraellj  who  appears  to  have  occupied  the  East< 
recess  in  carefully  shaving  himself  from  chin  t<>  crown*     Tl 
metamorphosis  is  singularly  effective ;  and  if  he  had  been  coi 
tent  to  remain  silent  he  might  have  sat  in  the  House  a  weel 
without  being  recognised. 


May    13,  -  Mr.     Parnell    has   taken   up    the   great   Calf-Lympl 
sciatcr-uo^s     *1^^*^^^^**^»  ^^^  O'Donoellj  passiug  with  easy  gi 
ger.  from  the  condition  of  India  and  the  local  affairs' 

of  Central  Africa,  is  discoursiDg  upon  vaccina-, 
tion  with  a  mastery  of  detail  and  a  clearness  of  perccptit 
that  would  make  Bob  Sawyer  blush.  With  a  deprecatory  wave' 
of  the  hand,  and  an  amiable  convulsion  of  the  right  eyelid 
as  he  feels  the  eyeglass  slipping  out,  he  apologises  for  not 
having  known  that  ^'  this  subject  was  coming  up.''  If  be 
hadj  he  said,  he  would  have  provided  himself  ^^th  the  precise 
figures.  A  long,  low  sigh  of  satisfaction  marked  this  period. 
O'Donnell  had  already  been  discussing  lymph  for  half  an  hour 
without  either  facts  or  figures,  and  the  House  felt  that  the 
supplement  was  unnecessary.  As  for  Parnell,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  lymph,  and  with  the  whole  process  of  vacci^ 
nation,  is  simply  appalling. 

Sclater-Booth,   who,    during    his    tenure    of    oflSce   at    thi 
Local  Government  Board,  had  acquired  the  general  notion  that 
l}Tnph  was  the  name  for  the  bandage  put  round  the  arm  after 
vaccination,  listened  with   silent   wonder.      He  has,  indeed,  a 
special    interest    m    the    debate,  for  the   resolution  before   the 
House   is   nothing   less   than   an   amiable    proposal   by  Parnell 
that    the    vote    should    be    reduced    by    the    amount  of    hi 
salary.       Like    Randolph    Churchill,    Parnell    is    not     satii 
fied    with    the   President    of    the    Local    Government    Board* 
Particularly  in  this  case  of    vaccination   he   falls  short  of  th 
requirements  of  the  hon.  member,  who  is  inclined  to  hold  hii 
responsible  for  the  quahty  of  the  ealf-lymph  used  compulsorib 
upon    every    individual    child    in    the    United    Kingdom, 
picture   of   himself   going  about   examining   samples   of    ck\U 
lymph,  investigating  the  condition  of  infants  of  tender  yej 
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probably  even  holding  them  in  his  arms — presents  itself  to 
ScUter-Bootb^s  not  too  vivid  imagination  aa  he  sits  by  the 
Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  monument  of  mieery. 

If   there    was   one   thing-  under   heaven  it  might   be   sup- 
posed the   Obetnictiunists  would  omit   to  seize  upon,  it  surely 
was  calf-lymph.     But  even   if   they  had   stumbled   upon  the 
commodity,  why  should  they  drag'    into    the    eoDtroversy   tlje 
person  of  the  President  ?     There  is  no  knowinj^  where  the  per- 
tiaacity  of  these  fellows   may  end,  or  what  DeviFs  luck  may 
not  attend   them    in  the    division    lobby.     It   is  evident   that 
Pumell    means   to  go  t«j  a  division.     It  is  a  dangerous   hour, 
nine  o^elock  not  having  yet  struck,  and  the  defenders  of  vested 
iaterests    being  as  yet  engaged    on  the   supjdementary  dinner 
wtimates.     Sdater-Booth  looks  uneasily  rounds  mentally  count- 
ing the  numbers  in  the  pending  division.     The  Adminil  coughs 
Ireafflujringly ,  intimating  that   there  shall  be  at   least  one  who 
will   vote    "  No  ^'    to    the    monstrous    proposition.     Where    is 
Byke  ?  and  where  Rowland  Winn  ?     Heaven  knows.     But  they 
*re  certainly  not   in   sight,  and    if   Sclater- Booth  were  to  go 
out  and  look  them  up  Pamell  might  take  that  opportunity  of 
Porting    the    division,    and   a   reformed    House    of    Commons, 
^    principles    undermined    by  the   Ballot   Act,  might  cut  off 
^  salary. 
It    was    a    terrible    moment.     Beads    of    perspiration  st/>od 
^P^n  his  brow  like  contraband  lympli.     The  vaccination  mark 
^^    his   right  arm,  done   in   far-off  days,  before   Paniell    was 
^^^own    at    Westminster,    throbWd    with   a    strangt.*    atiguish. 
'       ^'^  was  painfully  conscious  that  a  little  to  the  right  of  him  was 
^m  *^^ndolph  Churchill    in    the  highest  possible  spirits.      Gazing 
^B   *-*^Ttively  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  took  in  at  a  glance 
^p*>^^  tall,  lean  figure   of   Parncll,  with   his   shaven  face,  which 
^C^^owed    no   marks  of   relenting;    Biggar,  with  his  arm  grace- 
^F'^^lly  thrown  over  the  back  of   his   seat,  smiling  largely;  and 
^P^^^  the  seat  behind,  0*DonnolI,  intently  figuring  out  something 
^  *:i  his  copy   of   the   Orders,  doubtless   sonic   design  to   bring 
K2t  the   actuarial  value   of   "  £ii,UifO  a-yoar,  being  the  salary 
^  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,^^  now  in  the 
^^-fth  year  of  his  office. 

How  long  it  would  have  lasted  no  one  can  say.     But,  oddly 
enough,  in  some   imperceptible    manner,  the  discussion  drifted 
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aside.  A  fresli  C|uarry  was  scented  by  tbe  keen  nostrils  of^ 
the  Obstructionists,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  Solater- 
Booth  found  that  the  House  was  talking  of  something-  apart 
from  ealf-lymph,  and  had  even  forgotten  that  the  issue  before 
it  was  to  ''reduce  the  vote  by  £2,000,  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board/' 


May  11.  -  The 
New  Common 
Serjeant 


"  Does  an   alderman  tliirst   for  blood  ?  '*      It  is 
Hardcastle    who     puts    this    conundrum     to    a 
startled    House.      H.,   who    had    his  leo^islativ* 
birth  with  the  present  Parliamentj  does  not  speak  often.     Bu^ 
there  was  much  in  his  address  to-night,  apart  from  this  alarmi 
riddle,  which  recommends  him  to  favourable  attention.      I 
not  know  in  what  school  of  oratory  he  studied  in  view  of  his 
appearance  in  the  House.      It  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  at  the 
Poly technie,  or  in  some  kindred  institution,  where  able  g'entlemen 
nightly  give  imitations  of  husting^s  and  after-dinner  oratory.     It 
is   impossible   to   reproduce    in   writing   the   exact   manner  of 
hia  oratory.     It  is  ready  in  its  flow,  the  words  being  pumped 
to  pauses  and  hammered  ont  in  emphases  with  the  pleasant 
regularity  of  the  motion  of  a  piston.      Moreover,  Hardcastle 
permits   himself   slight   oscillations   of   the    body,   and   certain 
well'regulated  upliftings  of  the  face,  to  mark  the  efEect  of  his 
speech  on  his  audience,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and, 
like   every  other  movement   connected   with  the  speech,  have 
their  times  and  seasons*      It  must   not    be  sujiposed  that  he 
does  not  speak  well ;    indeed,  his  speech  to-night  was  a  capi 
one,  and  enlivened  a  debate  over  which  Henry  James  had  cas' 
the  pall  of  his  funereal  eloquence.    The  manner,  too,  has  a  flavour 
of  antit|uity  about  it  that  pleasantly  suggests  the  port  of  *34,  and 
the  Madeira  that  voyaged  to  and  from  the  East  Indies  or  ever 
the  Suez  Canal  was  ma<le. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  Hardcastle' s  eloquence  was  in  itself 
interesting.  Henry  James,  who  is  always  prosecuting  somebody, 
had  been  indicting  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for- 
asmuch as  they  had  elected  Charley  to  the  office  of  Commog^ 
Serjeant.  Not  that  Charley^s  name  was  mentioned  by  the  ex«l^f 
Attorney- General,  or  that  he  did  not  effusively  disclaim  any 
intention  of  calling  in  question  the  judicial  capacity  of  that 
distinguished  man.     But  everybody  realised,  not  least  vividly 
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Ciiarle/  himself^  that  he  was  the  culprit,  and  that  Henry  James 
was,  as  it  were,  leaning  across  the  sacred  body  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  stab  at  him. 

Cliarley  is  a  man  who  Ir^ves  his  kind,  and  cannot  exist 
without  sympathy.  Thus  at  brief  intervals  during  the  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  he  has  been  wandering  about  the 
House,  chiefly  under  the  opalleries,  where  a  number  of  Common 
Coonciilors  were  seated,  listening  to  Henry  James  and  wonderioij;' 
what  they  should  have  for  dinner.  It  is  curious  how  indis?- 
soluhly  the  Hberties  of  the  City  of  London  are  bound  up  with 
dinner.  In  the  course  of  a  session  the  Sheriffs  oeeasionally 
come  down  to  present  a  petition,  on  the  acceptance  of  which  rest 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Corfioration.  On  these  occasions 
they  always  dine  luxuriously,  putting  to  shame  the  hunible  cut 
from  the  joint  which  ordinary  members  of  Parliament  permit 
themselves.  Even  on  occasions  of  less  note,  when  there  is  before 
the  House  a  Bill  or  a  Motion  more  or  less  directly  affiKstiug  the 
Corporation,  certain  familiar  faces  arc  sure  to  be  BCen  under  the 
gallery,  and  an  unusual  bustle  is  apparent  in  the  kilx,*heu  of  the 
House  dining-room. 

At  the  time  Ilardeastle  speaks  dinner  is  over,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Common  Council  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
Attention   upon  his  remarks  undisturl)ed,  save  by  the  soothing 
pleasure    of     retro-pect.       Charley    bears    that     comparatively 
beaming  and  hopeful  look  which  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  always 
^presents   immediately  after    the    speech   of    his    own   counsel, 
Charley,  to  be  [precise,  has  no  counsel,  and  has  lieard  no  speech 
in  answer  to  the  insinuations  personal  to  himself  indulged  in  by 
^embers  op|X)site.     But  he  lias  dined  in  the  soothing  company 
^f  the  Common  Councillors,  and  now  bore  m  Hardeastle,  if  not 
exactly  defending  his  appointment,  even  while  admitting  that 
the  power  of  election  by  the  Corporation  is  an  anomaly,  at  least 
ing  the  torrent  of  ill-disguiHed  contempt  with  wliich  the  new 
imnn  Serjeant  has  been  overwhelmed,     lie  is  in  such  good 
spirits  that  he  laughs  loudly  at  Hardcastle^s  conundrum. 

**^Ha!    ha!''     he    nays,    **^^does    an    alderman    thirst 
i>lood?'    goixl ;  "  and  he  looks  to  the  right,  under  the  galleiy, 
where  the  aldermen  are  sitting,  hoping  to  catch  their  approving 
BUiilcs. 

But  his  countenance  falls  and  his  face  resumei  its  former 
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fisie. 


Berious  look  when  lie  discovers  that  the  aldermeu  are  not 
"  taking '^  this  as  a  joke.  They  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
personid.  What  does  the  member  for  East  Laticashii-e  mean 
wheo  he  talks  of  *'  hlood  ?  ^'  Dues  he  mean  gravy  ?  and  does  he 
intend  any  covert  reference  to  an  individual's  preference  fur  the 
juice  emanating  from  a  well-cooked  saddle  of  mutton  ?  Charley, 
noting^  this,  is  not  sure  that  he  should  not  rise  to  order.  But,  tm 
reflection,  he  thinks  that  perhaps  it  would  he  in  better  taste  for 
him  to  take  no  prominent  part  in  a  discussion  which  so  nearly 
affects  himself.  Accoiilingly,  having  gat  throughout  the  whole 
of  a  dehate  from  which  Thomas  Chambers  studiously  absented 
himstflfj  he  merely  voted  agaiust  the  motion,  and  thu^  stamped 
with  his  high  ajiproval  the  action  of  a  Corporation  which 
elected  him  to  the  Common  Serjeantcy. 


ha^ 


Mayie.— "ShorU 


There  is  no  subject  that  may,  by  accident  or 
arrangement,  be  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  which  there  is  not  found  stime  member  who  is 
thoroughly  aci^uainted  with  all  that  bears  upon  it.  From  the 
making  of  door-mats  to  the  construction  of  an  ironclad,  from  the 
jirceise  value  of  Dr.  Scldiernann^s  discoveries  at  Mycenae  to  tlie 
domestic  an'angement-s  of  a  hive  of  bees,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  discuss  topics  as  they  arise. 
Some  meml>ers  may  even  be  counted  upon  to  display  upon  tl 
subject-matter  an  amount  of  intimate  knowledge  which,  if 
succeeds  in  emptying  the  House  of  the  frivolous,  is  exeeeding'l^ 
valuable  to  the  clerks  at  the  table,  whose  natural  rest  is  mm 
curtailed  in  these  exciting  times,  and  who  know  the  advant: 
of  scientific  discussion  regarded  as  a  soporific. 

Among  members  who  oceasionally  distinguish  themselves 
their  superhuman  acqusiintance  with  the  by -lanes  of  science  or 
is  Captain  Ritchie.  The  gallant  Captain  is  a  model  member  £c 
a  business  etiustitueney.  Gentlemen  like  lly lands  are  too  larj 
minded  to  attend  to  any  interest  relating  to  a  space  of  gtM 
graphical  area  less  than  that  of  Asia,  or  at  least  of  iVfrJ< 
Ritchie,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  tluit  Asia  is  big  enough 
look  after  itself,  whereas  the  Tower  Hamlets  require  const 
attendance.  The  Tower  Hamlets  are,  indeetl,  for  him,  the  hi 
nf  the  universe.  He  ehcnshes  a  secret  l>elief  that  astronomy 
based  ujKin  a  fundamental  error,  and  that  expeditions  in 
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of  file  North  Pole  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  ill-fortune  they 
deserve  so  long  as  Governments  and  individuals  will  pei'sist  in 
the  foohsh  expenditure  of  fitting  out  expeditions  to  sail  through 
Arctic  seaSj  whereas  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  the  Bank  they 
mij^iit  find  a  ^biis  which  would  land  them  at  the  Tower  Hamlets 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

To-ni^ht  be  has  l)een  ur«^ing  the  elaims  of  the  inhahitaiits  of 
tlie  iJt'i^hbourho<.>d  of  the  Bethuul  Green  Museum  to  have  more 
frequent  access  to  the  institution.  He  ^ined  a  concession  in 
Ibe  desired  direction,  as  he  deserved  to  do.  But  he  is  still 
smartio^  under  the  lack  of  consideration  he  met  with  the  other 
nij^ht  at  the  bands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
hn  brought  on  the  Cij^ar  Question.  That  was  a  great  oc- 
casion. Ritchie  came  down  tu  the  House  almot^t  bursting  with 
^ts  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  cigpars.  H  seems  that  liis 
conatitueuts  make  the  fra^^rant  Havanna,  and  Ritchie  wanted 
•ome  deference  paid  to  their  interests  in  the  Bud^-et  arrange- 
iDC'iits.  He  undertook  to  demonstrate  to  the  House  the  injustice 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchet|uer^s  plans.  But  as  he  was 
vvorldng  at  high  pressure,  and  poured  forth  volumes  of  figures  in 
a  voice  too  rapid  for  the  ordinary  sense  to  follow,  nobody  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  said  be  understood  it  all)  was 
fiiueh  wiser  when  he  sat  down. 

This  freedom  from  the  necessity  of  forming  an  opinion 
oa  the  main  question  left  the  House  at  liberty  to  admire 
tile  marvellous  amount  of  information  he  had  acquired  as  t-o 
the  int^jrual  arrangements  of  the  familiar  cigar.  There  are 
'^stalks,"  for  exam^ile,  It  is  really  astonishing  toiind  how  muuli 
»talka  are  worth  j  and  Ritchie  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  to  the 
charge  of  tlie  placid  Cbaneellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  the  accusation 
that  '*tbe  element  of  stidks  did  not  enter  into  his  head.*' 
Nobody  knows  why  it  should.  But,  from  the  intense  earnest- 
neuss  with  wliich  Ritchie  made  the  declaratiuti,  and  the  guilty 
look  of  Stafford  Nortlicote,  as  his  ImntJs  crept  uji  his  ecjut- 
*leefe>  it  plainly  appeared  that  there  must  be  too  much  truth  in 
the  assertion. 

Then  there  was  "  moisture.''  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
moisture.  But,  after  all,  stalks  were  the  great  ttiing;  and, 
amid  much  that  was  only  dimly  comprehended,  it  seemed  quite 
clear  tliat  the  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  in  drawing  up  his 
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Budgetj  and  in  consideriiio^  the  tax  upon  cigars,  bad  made  a 
attempt  to  ride  off  upon  stalks.     Hitchie  was  too  nitii*h  for  him, 
lieing  enabled  to  quote  the  prices-current  of  stalks  since  the  time 
of  Sir  A V alter  Raleigh. 

'*  In  1S(j7/'  he  tsaid,  "ike  right  hon»  gentleman  the  member 
for  Greenwich  took  stalks  in  at  28.  4d.  Why  had  the  Chfln- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  done  so  ?  ^' 

Ah !    why  ?      Then   there    were   "  shorts.""     What  did   the 
Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer  mean  by  trifling   with   shorts? 
What  shorts  werOj  Hitchie  did  not  attempt  to  explain,  evidentlj 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  natural  histoi 
and  ultimate  destiny  must  be  familiar  to  every  intelligent 
Of  course,  nobody  could  get  up  and  admit  that  he  was  not  elosel] 
acquaint^^  with  the  characteristics  of  shorts;  that  stalks  were 
not  as  familiur  to  him  as   the  story  of  Gladstone's  iniquities  ; 
and  that  he  was  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  modifying  intluences 
of   moisture.     Just   as   Maodonald  always  laughs,   and   lustily 
cries  '*  Hear,  hear  1  ^*  when  a  member  introduces  an  apt  Latin 
quotation   in    bis   speech,   so    the    House   looked    intelligent Ij 
inteiested.      But   nobody  attempted   to   interpose   in    the 
cussjon,  and    the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    suspicious] 
shirked  the  chief  points  in  the  brief  reply  he  ventured  to  make. 

Thus  the  glory  of  the  debate  rested  exclusively  with  Ritchie ; 
and,  after  the  division,  there  was  a  great  demand  in  the  cofTce^^j 
room  for  *'  shorts"  and  ** stalks/^  members  having  gathered  tha^V 
these  were  a  new  brand  of  cigars,  highly  recommended  by  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 


»aiin 
ntl^J 

us» 

ke.^ 


May  i5v  -  Trsr    Just  before  nine  o'clock,  Parnell,  having  got  idI 
Ste*^*"''''''"    ^^   Jdtercation    with  the  Chancellor  of   the 
chequer,   attempted    to    solve   the   diiliculty 
moving  to  report  progress.      A  long  discussion  arose  OD 
during  which  Thomas   Cave,   who  had  l)een  an   attentive  h\ 
silent   listener   to   the  wrangle,  rose,  and   with  some  warmth_ 
referred  to  Parnell  and   "  his  fellow-conspirators  in  an  und< 
taking  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  House."     A  hubbub 
at  the  sound  of  the  word  **  conspirators,''  in  the  mid^st  of  whi< 
Nolan's  voice  was  heard   calling  out  that  *^  confederate  was  a 
Parliamentary  word  as  applied  to  the  Obstructionists/'     Can 
at  once    adopted    the    suggestion,    and  substituted    the   wi 
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"coufetlerates/*  used  by  Gatliorne  Hanly  without  n?ppoof  from 
tlie  Speaker  during  the  debate  on  the  War  Estimates- 
Cave,  proceeding"  afresh,  was  a  few  seconds  later  broua;'ht  up 
by  Parnell  for  stating  that  he  had  come  there  with  the  deliberate 
mtentioa  of  obBtructiiig  business.  Parneil  called  upon  the 
Chairman  to  rule  this  out  of  order.  Raikes  observed  tliat,  after 
what  had  taken  place  under  his  own  o})servation  in  the  Corn* 
mittee,  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  rule  Cave  out  of  order  for  the 
remark  challenij^ed.  Cave  accordinc^ly  started  a^ain,  but  had 
not  g^jDO  far  before  a  reference  to  *•  impertinence  '^  brought 
up  the  Chairniiin  to  order.  Cave  observed  that  he  retjretted  he 
coald  not  use  the  strong^est  words  in  the  Eng^lish  language  to 
express  his  feeling  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Parnell  and 
his  confederates,  which,  he  said,  tended  to  bring  humilmtion 
Qpon  the  House. 

"  He  has/'  Cave  continued,  "been  a  curse  to  this  House  and 

this  country  ever  since- " 

Hereupon  half  a  dozen  memWrs  jumped  up,  and  Nolan 
being  selected  (or  rather,  at  once  beginning  a  speech  witliout 
submitting  to  the  process  of  selection)  ^  protested  against  the  use  of 
this  word,  and  entered  into  a  disquisition  on  the  numbers  of  the 
constituency  of  Barnstaple,  the  borough  which  Cave  represents. 

The  Chairman  blandly  observed  that  he  was  "  not  able  to  see 
what  connection  the  number  of  Mr,  Cavers  constituents  hnd 
with  the  question  before  the  Commiltee,  which  was  that  he 
should  report  prog^ss,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."" 

Nolan  said  he  would  drop  the  subject,  and  was  proceeding  in 
a  confidential  tone  to  inform  the  Committee  that  he  had  been 
absent  for  half  an  hour,  "having,  in  fact,  gone  to  dinner/'  when 
A,  M,  Sullivan  suddenly  sprang  up  to  order*  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, Nolan  whom  Sullivan  de&ired  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Chairman,  but  an  anonymous  member  opposite,  who,  accord- 
ing t-o  the  testimony  of  the  member  for  Louth,  had,  when  Nolan 
observed  be  had  been  to  dinner,  audibly  remarked,  **  He  looks 
like  it/^  The  Chairman  protesttfd  against  this  eoutiuuai  refer- 
ence to  overheartl  observations,  and  the  conversation  returned  tn 
the  channel  of  the  motion  to  report  XJPf'tfi'cs«>  which  was  sub- 
Bequently  negativ<Kl, 

This  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  member  for  Biirnstaple 
had  all  the  charm  of  a  surprise.     Cave  is  a  gentleman  for  whose 
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name  we  search  vainly  in  the  Parliamentary  reports.  He  is 
understood  to  he  a  busy  man,  whose  name  stands  high  in  the 
City.  But  he  manag^es  to  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sittintf  there  patient,  watchful,  and  thought- 
ful, when  other  English  members  have  fled  at  the  uprising  of 
PiirneM  or  Biggar.  Every  body  was  astounded  when  he  rose  to- 
night. He  seemed  himself  surprised  to  find  himself  on  his  feet, 
and  still  more  astonished  to  find  himself  speaking.  At  the  out- 
set his  words  eame  slowly  and  with  an  effort.  But  their  slow- 
ness of  eiiuneiatiouj  the  total  absence  of  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  and  this  sudden  discovery  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  under  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  inoffen- 
sive mound,  quite  took  the  House  abaek.  When  it  became 
clear  that  Cave  was  really  running  tilt  at  the  Obstruction- 
ists, and  was  putting  into  plain  speech  the  scarcely  disguised 
thoughts  Concerning  them  current  in  the  Houscj  a  scene  of 
excitement  followed  on  the  interval  of  stupor,  and  all  the 
Obstructionists  were  on  their  feet  at  the  same  moment,  clamour- 


ing for  his  blood. 


It  is  really  astonishing  how  susceptible  Parnell  and  his  con- 
federates are  when  anything,  in  language  however  bland,  is 
uttered  to  their  discredit.  Nightly  throughout  a  session  we 
have  these  gentlemen  outraging  order,  insulting  authority,  an^H 
bringing  charges  of  the  most  violent  character  against  indivi-^™ 
duals.  Bui  if,  as  happned  to-night,  some  long-suffering  man 
rises,  and  turns  upon  them  the  artillery  of  plain  siieeeh,  they 
flush  with  indignation,  tremble  with  horror,  and  instantly  appeal 
to  Ikat  authority  which  at  other  times  they  studiously  ignore  and 
consistently  outrage.  If  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body, 
had  only  the  courage  and  the  straightforwardness  of  Cave,  a 
national  scandal,  daily  growing,  would  be  permanently  put  down 
before  the  Whitsuntide  recess.  ^H 


May  16 -Strang-  A  record  of  the  adventures  of  "strangers"  in 
ers  thbUoiiBfi.  ^j^^  House  of  Commons  would  make  an  interest^H 
ing  volume.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  grasp  the  fact  ofl^ 
the  full  saeredness  of  the  portals  of  the  House,  and  to  compre- 
hend the  jjaralysiii  which  attacks  everybody  when  those  portals 
are  even  momentarily  crossed  by  an  unauthorised  person.  And 
yet  it  is  so  easy  for   accidents  to  happen.     There  is  a 
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authenticated  instance  of  a  stranger  actually  voliu*^  in  a  tlivi- 
sion,  having"  strayed  inbj  the  lobby  wken  the  House  was  clear. 
Tliree  sessions  ago  two  gentlemen,  fresh  from  the  genial  com- 
pany to  be  met  with  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Annual  Dinner, 
vvalkwl  stniight  into  the  House  and  took  up  their  seats  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  wthin  three  feet  of  the  seat 
consecrated  to  Wilfrid  Lawson.  They  sat  there  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  Wfore  they  were  recognised,  although  the  Hi>use  at  the 
tune  was  half-empty. 

To-night  a  '*  stranger '''  distinguished   his   class   in   a   new 

direction.     He  had  secured  the    privilege  of  a  seat  under  the 

8'adlery  on  the  flotir  of  the  House,  where  he  remaine<l  for  some 

tinae  listening  with  great  attention  to  George  CamplielFs  speech 

^tx  the  importation  of  Indian  troops.     He  heard  this  very  well, 

t*iit  being  slightly  deaf  he  had  some  difficulty  in  gathering  all 

tli.^  words  of  wisdom  distilled  from  tfie  lips  of   Harcourt,  who 

^c>llowed.    Without  hesitation  he  solved  the  difficulty  hy  cross- 

**>^|^  over  on  to  the  bench   before  him.      He  w;is  now  actually 

^^"^i^ithin  the  sacred   precincts  of  the   Housej  though  he  had  not 

*^*^ne  anything  more  dreadful  than  occupy  the  seat  assigned  to 

'^^w  members  waiting  to  be  sworn.     Here  he  might  have  re- 

*^^^ained  for  a  long   time,  for  there  were  several  new  members 

^^^liose  arrival  was   expected,   and    few   could   say  he   was   not 

^^'^e   of   them.      But   when    the    Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer 

*^"^^lIowed   Harcourtj   and    was   evidently   making   an    important 

^  ^^:)e©ch,  the  agonised  constituent,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 

*^^ar  all  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  said,  crossed  over  to  the 

^xt  bench,   and   comfortiibly  scatctl   himself  in  the   House  of 

ommons  itself  I 

Here,  with  hand   to   ear,  and  a  highly  gratified   expression 

Xiffusing  his  face,  he  sat  listening  to  the  debate.      But  his  joy 

short-lived.       His   attitude    attracted   the   attention   of 

^^^ember  on    the   Conservative   hencheSj  who,  appealing   to    the 

^Serjeant-at-Arms   for  information  as  to  his   identity,   brought 

^^bout  the  (Ufioucment,     The   intruder  thouglit  Captuiu  Gosset, 

'^heu  he  approacheil,  was  about  to  invite  him  to  take  a  seat  a 

Vittle  nearer  the  Speaker,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  he  was 

X^litely  but  sternly  and  promptly  walked  out  of  the  House,  his 

^xit  IjKjing  made  through  the  division  lobby,  in  order  to  avoid 

the  syasation  that  would  otherwise  have  followed. 


C:=ot 
Xiff 
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May  17.— Tbe  in- 
digestible fly. 


Ckirles  Lewises  connection  with  Ireland  has  been 
a  long  and  useful  one»  But  his  ignorance  of  the 
hahit«  of  the  natives  ajtpears  sinj^ularly  well  developed.  To- 
nig;htj  during  a  discussion  in  Committee  of  Sujjply,  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  something'  or  other  ''  would  not  prove  anotbi 
tly  in  the  ointment  to  spoil  the  digestion  of  bon.  mem 
opposite/'' 

As   O^Shaughnessy  remarked,   Irish   members  have   many 
peculiarities;  hut  a.s  a  rule  they  do  not  eut  ointment. 


ssed^j 

tbeijll 


May    2L  -  Mr, 

Newdegate 
rouses  Ibe  Ad- 
mirai. 


No! 


It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Admiral  to  purse 
his  lips,  j)lay  with  a  folded  copy  of  the  Order^ 
and  genenilly  infuse  into  his  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  vacancy.  There  is  nt>  mistaking  the  sound  of  that 
strident  voice.  A  few  minutes  a^  he  was  lying  broadside-on  to 
the  comer-seat  just  above  himj  whence  Newdegate  was  speaking-, 
and  was  discharging  a  continuous  volley  of  heavily  shotted 
'^  Noes  I  '*'  Then  the  Speaker  interfered,  and  at  the  warning  cry 
of  *'  Order  I "  the  Admiral  put  up  the  helm  and  came  ronn 
running  in  his  guns,  closing  up  the  portholes,  and  trying 
look  as  inueh  as  possible  like  a  peaceful  merchantman.  But 
could  not  stand  it  long,  and  presently  there  rolled  through  the 
House  a  sliarp,  short  cry,  immediately  followed,  when  it  aeemi 
it  might  be  done  with  impunity,  by  a  perfect  volley  of  ^*  No  t 
No  !-No  !  ^*  The  Sj^eaker  turned  his  mild  yet  firm  visage  fu 
upon  the  x\dmiral,  and  instant!}^  the  guns  were  run  in,  t 
portholes  closed^  and  the  Admiral  again  assumed  a  look  of  gto 
indifference. 

The  Admiml  reverences  all  constituted  authority,  and, 
truth,  it  is  because  constituted  authority  is  just  now  being  brow* 
beaten  that  he  has  been  moved  to  this  demonstration  ;  so 
keeps  his  weather  eye  tised  on  the  Speaker,  and  when  that  rig 
hon.  gentleman  drops  his  gbisses,  or  turns  his  head,  the  cry 
"  No  !-No  I  "  once  more  resotmds  through  the  House, 
Speaker  quickly  looks  up.  Tliere  is  the  Admiral,  with  his  le 
arm  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  bench,  his  copy  of  the  Orde 
folded  up  to  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  rope's  end,  and  his 
lips  pursed  up  in  tlie  propulsion  of  a  soft  whistle*  It  could  no 
be    he  that  cried  **  No  1  *^    and  though  he  stops  short 
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brazen  iniquity  of  meeting'  the  Speaker's  reproacliful  glance,  be 
does  not  hesitate  to  throw  into  bis  attitiidej  and  to  import  into 
his  oountenanee,  a  look  of  indifference  and  laug-uor  totally 
incompatible  with  active  hostility  towanls  anybody,  much  less 
his  friend  Newdeg'at^,  to  whose  g[)eecb  some  one  has  supplied 
this  disorderly  chorus, 

Newde^t^  takes  no  notice  of  the  Admiral,  but  holds  on  his 
steady  and  solemn  coarse,  as  an  East  Indiaman  in  full  Kiil  mig'ht 
disregard  the  animate  belligerency  of  a  Fiji  Islander*s  canoe. 
The  ground  in  his  neig^hbourhoo<l  is  cleared  for  action.  Since 
C.  S.  Read  had  bud  driven  deep  over  bis  nose  the  new 
white  bat  with  a  black  band,  assumed  in  honour  of  bis  re- 
signation of  oflBce,  nobody  ventures  to  sit  in  the  seat  just 
below  Newdegate  when  be  is  addressing  the  House,  more 
partitftlarly  when  the  t^pic  is  a  constitutional  one.  Newde- 
gate  wants  a  g-ood  deal  of  space  to  talk  in,  for  bis  g-cstiares  are 
is  free  as  his  voice  is  flexible.  An  intensely  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious man,  he  loses  himself  in  his  sultjeet,  and  is  so  profoundly 
engrossed  in  it  that  he  only  imperfectly  regards  other  thing^s. 
Thus,  if  bis  eye  catclies  a  glimpse  of  the  top  of  a  hat  just 
ondemeath  bim,  he  hastily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
<*blc,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  brin^jingdown  full  upun  it  a  clenched 
list  J  which  of  course  surprises  the  member  beneath. 

To-niirht  be  is  sitfolv  embarked  on  the  wide  waters  of  consti- 
tutional  hiw.  Drawn  up  to  his  full  hei<jjht,  with  his  bead 
"lightly  held  back;  and  bis  arras  prone  at  bis  side,  he  commenees 
hia  homily  in  tones — 

*'  Sad-voicod  as  the  tartle 
That  Anacreon  used  to  feed/' 

ftesently,  without  a  moment^s  notice,  he  uplifts  both  voice  and 
»rm,  and  thunders  forth  denunciation  or  denial.  Then  his  voice 
sinks  to  the  depths  of  a  low,  hollow  whisper ;  till  Selater-Booth, 
who  18  sleepinj>  aft^r  his  dinner,  starts  up  with  tlie  fearful  idea 
that  Guy  Fawkes  is  down  in  the  cellar  beneath,  and  is  g-ivinoj 
Orders  about  those  barrels.  Anon,  with  scornful  gesture,  be 
throws  down  bis  notes,  and  throut^h  cleucbe<l  teeth  gives  inade- 
cjaate  voice  to  measureless  contempt. 

The  House  lauj^hs  at  Newdet»'ate»     But  it  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  laughter  from  that  with   which  it  sometimes  overwhelms 
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Maodonald,  for  example.  It  has  kiio^vn  liim  for  a  generation, 
and  re^orvoR  for  him  that  unalterable  esteem  and  personal  liking 
which  n^enuine  merit  never  fails  to  receive,  Newdeti:ate  is  hope- 
lessly obstinate.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  take  Westminster 
Bridt»'e  under  your  arm  and  walk  off  with  it  as  move  him  from 
his  settled  purpose.  Sometimes,  as  to-night,  he  sears  the  souls 
of  ^ood  Ministerialists  by  presuming  to  eali  in  question  the 
policy  of  Ministers.  His  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  Pope  are  occasjoimlly  inconsequential.  His 
maimer  is  lugiibrions,  and  his  speeches  might  be  shorter.  B 
he  sure  that  when  he  speaks,  on  whatever  subject  (alwa^ 
barring  the  Pope),  you  shall  hear  words  which  crmvey  the  i 
pression  that  the  sjjeaker  is  a  man  incaj)abable  of  being  moved 
mean  motives,  that  all  his  impulses  are  generous,  and  that  he 
rides  as  straight  to  the  truth  as  he  does  to  the  hounds. 

Good  old   sea-g>ing  Tories,  like  the   Admiral,  howl   at  him 
when  he  ventures   to   differ  from  gentlemen  on  the  Treasaiy 
bench.     But  in   the   main  the  Conservatives  are  proud  of  hi 
and  would  not  have  him  altered  in  the  slightest  shade.     He  is 
fitanding  answer  to  the  taunt  that  Tories  move  in  plit toons,  and 
vote  according  to  the  regimental  order  of  the  day.     He  reUev 
the  party  from  absolute  monotony,  and,  above  all,  does  no  su 
stantial  harm.     On  the  other  side  of  the  House,  defection  such 
he  displayed  to-night  might   be  dangerous.     Amongst  ill-bri 
Liberals  there  are  always  a  few  bandfuls  of  loose  powder  lyin 
about,  which  a  spark  may  explode.     The  Conservative  party 
built  on  the  princtide  of  water-tight  compartments.     The  shi 
may  be  staved  in  at  a  particular  pluiik,  and  the  wat^T  may  ru 
in,  threatening  wreck  and  ruin.     But  it  does  not  g^t  beyond  t 
limit  of  that  particular  conifiartment,  and  the  vessel  is  easil 
kept  afloat  till  the  damage  may  be  put  right. 

Thus,  Newdegate  may  saw  the  air  with  indignant  gestu 
and  may  tell  unpleasant  truths  in  a  voice  that  sometimes  soars 
the  height  of  the  Clock  Tower  and  now  sinks  to  the  depths 
the  uttermost  cellars.     The  division  will  take  place  on  Thursda 
and  the  majority  for  the  Government  will  be  not  one  unit  I 
than  if  W.  H,  Smith  had  listened  to  the  AdmiraPs  sug^estio 
that  he  should  tow  Newdegate  down  to  the  Nore,   and  sho 
him  the  place   where,  in   the   good   old  days,  mutineers  we 
hanged. 
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Majt  23.  ^  Mr,  Perhaps  never  since  Lord  Chatham  eotered  the 
Lftttfc^Ujam  ^^^^^^  *^i"  Lofds^  supported  by  orutebes — it  was 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  7th  of  April — has 
such  a  sensation  been  created  as  was  effected  by  Forster^s  return 
to  the  House  that  has  too  bag  mourned  his  absence.  The  effect 
VtB  profound,  so  far  as  it  liad  rang-e.  The  pity  of  it  is,  that  the 
IMge  was  narrow.  Somehow  or  other^  thing;s  bad  not  turned  out 
as  they  should  have  done.  That  Forster  was  coniiutJf  down  to  the 
House  on  crutches  had  been  widely  advertised.  Even  the  hour 
was  named,  and  everybody  knew  that  when  nine  o'clock  tolled 
from  the  hi^h  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  the  §^reat  Minister  would 
enter.  Possibly  because  they  were  not  certain  of  eommantling^ 
tlwir  feelings,  perhaps  because  S}Tian  had  shouted  tbera  clear  off 
the  premises,  or,  perad venture,  because  Marten  had  been  jumping 
op  and  down  all  nig'ht  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  the  Speaker's 
eye — an  endeavour  in  which  he  mij^ht  succeed  about  nine  o'clock 
^very  few  members  were  present. 

Forster  entered  from  behind  the  Sjieaker's  chair,  resting 
heavily  on  a  remarkable  pair  of  crutches,  somethinji^  like  those 
seen  in  cheap  prints  comraemoratin<J:  **  The  Soldier's  Return." 
He  walked  heavily  past  the  table,  and  instinctively  i\\uv^  himself 
otttbe  seat  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opfxjsitiooj  where  liartington, 
corning  in  later,  found  him,  and  humbly  sought  a  seat  much 
lower  down.  Strang-ers  in  the  gallery  were  aj:?reeably  interested 
Vthe  spectacle.  Mr.  Bottiuj  making  the  acquaintance  of  !Mr. 
Siliis  Wegg,  and  discovering  that  he  could  read  the  ballads  he 
■old,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  him  as  being  "  a  literary  man 
^Ith  a  wooden  leg*"  Thus  the  strangers  in  the  gallery  were  in 
*  pleased  state  of  delight  at  the  spectacle  of  an  ex-Vice- 
Presi(k*nt  of  the  Council  wltk  two  wooden  crntebes. 

A  thrill  went  through  the  thirteen  gentlemen  who  remained 
m  the  House,  and  the  murmur  of  a  cheer  passed  sootbingly 
through  Forster's  hair,  Synan  was  inclined  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities,  and  not  having  been  in  the  House  of  late  years, 
he  determined  to  have  a  prolonged  ehout  whilst  he  was  there. 
I'Wter  did  not  mind  this,  as  the  House  was  so  bare.  Nobody 
Cares  to  play  before  empty  benches.  TIjcu  Robert  Montagu  pre- 
sented himself,  and  Forster  grjicefully  gave  him  jtlaee.  There  were 
i^ow  only  nine  members.  ^Vhen  Lord  Robert  had  made  an  end 
of  6{>eakiag,  Forster  felt  that  the  time  bad  come,  and  he  alowly 
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rose,  amid  a  iiiunnar  of  sympathy.  Stafford  Northcote,  one  of 
the  most  unaffectedly  kind-hearted  men  who  ever  mistook  bii 
Tocation,  sagg^ted  that  he  shoald  remain  seated.  But  he 
declined  the  proffered  courtesy.  Lord  Chatham  had  alwiys 
stood  as  long  as  he  could,  and  he  was  supported  on  cmtcliei 
when  he  made  that  famous  declaration  in  the  dehate  on  the 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

"  A  breach  is  made  in  the  Constitution  I  "  the  old  man  cried; 
*'  the  battlements  are  dismantled ;  the  citadel  is  open  to  the  fint 
inyader ;  the  walls  totter ;  the  place  is  no  longer  tenable.  Whit 
then  remains  for  us,  but  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair 
it  or  to  perish  in  it  ?  " 

These  memorable  and  apposite  words  were  in  Forster's  miod, 
and  he  thought  that  even  though  he  might  excel  Lord  Chatham 
in  eloquence  and  in  some  of  the  higher  gifts  of  statesmanship, 
he  could  not  afford  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  having  stood 
superior  to  physical  weakness.  So  he  advanced  into  the  breach 
in  an  upright  position,  and  began  a  speech  which  everybody 
understood  was  not  to  extend  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Indeed,  how  could  a  man  on  crutches  speak  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

For  one  in  so  serious  a  plight,  Forster  opened  with  great 
vigour.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  evident  he 
was  only  beginning.  His  shoulders  shook  with  all  their  accus- 
tomed energy.  He  turned  about  with  suspicious  agility,  and  as 
the  fifteen  minutes  were  prolonged  into  half  an  hour,  and  as  half 
an  hour  deepened  into  three-quarters,  a  horrible  doubt  seized 
men's  minds.  Was  Forster's  appearance  what  the  Attorney- 
General  would  call  a  "  masquerade  ?  "  Should  we  presently  see 
him  shoulder  his  formidable  supporter,  fling  his  big  cloth  boot  at 
the  head  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  drive  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  before  him  with  his  crutch,  as  Lord  Chatham 
had  contemptuously  suggested  a  Minister  of  the  day  should 
drive  the  revolted  Americans  ? 

A  great  fear  now  fell  upon  the  augmented  assembly.  It  was 
difficult  to  suspect  that  a  man  of  Quaker  parentage  would  prac- 
tise upon  the  House  a  device  like  this.     And  yet !    Forty 

minutes  are  passed,  and  the  sound  of  Forster's  voice  is  almost 
lost  amid  the  buzz  of  conversation.  It  is  evident  that,  with  or 
without  crutches^  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  induced  to 
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listen  to  him  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  stretch.  Per- 
eeiTing  this^  though  not  till  it  had  been  forced  upon  his 
attention  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  at  length  brought  his 
remarks  to  a  conclusion^  and^  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
strangers  in  the  gallery^  instead  of  falling  back  into  the  arms  of 
Harcourt,  and  being  carried  out  by  Henry  James  and  Lyon 
Vlskyhiir,  he  jauntily  reseated  himself^  as  if  the  crutches  were  a 
delusion  and  the  lesr-rest  a  snare. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
ME.     ROEBUCK     REPULSED. 


The  groat  Dighirber — ^The  Roebuck-DiUwyn  Dispute— Death  in  the  House — 
Yicariooa  Bravery — Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
— ^A  modest  Member  —  The  Derby  Day— Mr.  Chaplin's  new  Coat  —  Mr. 
Bylands  on  Foreign  Policy — Mr.  Edward  Jenkins. 

May  87.  —  The  "  Oh  !  how  dreadful !  "  cried  an  old  lady,  reared 
great  disturber.  '^^  ^^  atmosphere  of  Conservative  clericalism, 
when,  the  other  day,  Gladstone  was  pointed  out  to  her  at  the 
funeral  of  a  disting^uished  friend.  "/  do  trust  he  isn't  come 
to  mate  a  disturbance'* 

This  is  the  story  going  the  rounds  to-night,  and  much  appre- 
ciated on  hoth  sides.  It  fairly  enough  illustrates  the  feeling 
with  which  Gladstone  is  just  now  regarded  hy  a  large  portion  of 
the  outside  puhlic. 

May  ».  —  The  Dillwyn  sits  in  the  comer-seat  helow  the  gang- 
wTnd^ute!^  way,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  He  has, 
in  his  time,  fought  a  good  many  hattles  with 
tyrannical  assumption.  But  though  this  little  iMS.  with  Roebuck 
has  been  of  a  small  and  personal  character,  it  has  required  a 
good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  carry  it  through.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  appear  to  outrage  any  of  those  wholesome  maxims 
which  regulate  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen.  One  of  these  is 
to  reverence  old  age,  and  to  be  gentle  towards  physical  infirmity. 
Roebuck  daimB  the  fullest  extension  o£  these  considerations,  for 
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he  was  born  when  the  century  was  two  years  old ;  and  of  kte 
years  Time  has  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  As  the  bent  figure 
of  the  old  man  slowly  advances  up  the  floor  of  the  House,  therer 
is  an  instinctive  inclination  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  k 
sitting  to  rise  and  offer  him  a  seat.  No  one  under  sixty  can. 
remain  comfortably  in  his  place  and  see  Roebuck  standing. 

John  Arthur,  who  throughout  a  long  career  has  suffered  many 
aspersions,  but  has  never  been  accused  of  neglect  in  advancing 
his  own  interests,  has  made  the  most  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 
There  are  at  least  five  hundred  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
But  Roebuck  has  fancied  the  corner  one  below  the  gangway  oa 
the  Opposition  side.  It  is  a  favourite  seat,  on  which  Macdonald 
has  looked  with  longing  eye,  and  from  which  Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna,  when  opportunity  offers,  is  not  unwilling  to  address 
the  House.  But  Dillwyn  has  established  with  respect  to  it  such 
claim  as  is  admitted  in  these  matters ;  and  his  familiar  figure 
may  be  seen  there  at  those  dead  watches  of  the  night  when  soap 
is  being  voted  for  the  use  of  the  bloated  charwoman  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  when  provision  is  sought  to  be  made  for  the  lordly 
clerks  at  the  F.  O.  to  revel  in  illimitable  pen-nibs. 

Roebuck's  insubstantial  claim  to  this  seat  has  been  politely 
and  courteously  acknowledged  b}*"  Dillwyn.  He  has  come  in 
when  he  pleased,  and  has  turned  Dillwyn  adrift,  not  only  appro- 
priating the  one  seat,  but  discommoding  members  to  the  left  by 
insisting  upon  laying  his  stick  longitudinally  on  the  bench. 
This  claim  also  has  been  submitted  to  with  more  or  less  grace, 
and  Roebuck  and  his  stick  have  appropriated  the  better  part  of 
three  seats.  But,  as  Andrew  Jjusk  once  confidentially  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  down-trodden  worm  will  turn  at 
last,  and  the  other  day  Dillwyn  sturdily  put  his  foot  down  and 
declined  any  longer  to  suffer  personal  inconvenience  in  order 
that  Roebuck  might  find  a  position  whence  he  could  with  greater 
ease  and  increased  effect  abuse  the  company  into  which  he  had 
thrust  himself.  The  little  incident  has  created  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  hands  have  been  held  up  in  horror  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  "  the  outrage  upon  the  veteran.'' 

Supposing  this  comer-seat  were  the  only  one  in  the  House, 
there  might  be  something  in  this,  and  the  comparative  juvenilis 
of  Dillwyn  might  stand  abashed  before  the  infirmity  of  the  elder 
whom  he  had  condemned  to  stand.     But  that  is  not  the  case. 
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There  are  plenty  of  seats  in  other  parts  of  tho  House,  not  except- 
ing the  Conservative  benches,  where  it  would  seem  gentlemen 
of  the  political  views  o£  Roebuck  would  feel  more  at  home. 

As  to  the  assumption  that,  in  refusing  to  vacate  his  seat  at 
tbe  perempt^:)rjr  biddiui^  ot  R^Debuck,  Dilhvyn  has  done  dishonour 
to  a  man  vrhose  political  reputation  and  persomil  career  com- 
mand respect  and  esteem,  that  is  more  than  may  be  jmssed 
over  in  silence.  Roebuck  has  lived  before  the  world  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  bis  public  life  has  not  been  lajcking  in  con- 
sistency* But  if  it  comes  to  talk  about  honour  and  usefulness, 
it  Bug^sts  the  inquiry  Avhether  tbe  wasp  is  an  honourable  and 
useful  factor  in  daily  life  ?  Roebuck  has  been  a  politiwil  and 
Piirliamentary  wasp,  and  I  never  heani  of  tbe  Ijees  insisting 
upon  doing  bouour  to  this  member  of  tbe  hymenopterous  family. 

When  one  is  seriouisly  asked  to  do  honour  to  Roebuck »  he 
would  like  to  know  on  what  particular  ground  honour  is  claimed, 
II  it  by  reason  of  his  wrangles  in  the  fluuse  of  Commons  on 
bebalf  of  crushed  Canada,  for  which  be  drew  an  adcfpiate  siilary 
»8  English  agent  for  the  Dominion?  Is  it  because  of  his 
eloquent,  if  acrimonious,  advocacy  of  those  great  apostles  of 
Liberty,  the  Ilapsburgs,  an  advocacy  which,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  was  followed  by  a  lucrative  concession  of  railway 
monopoly  within  the  Austrian  dominions  ?  Is  it  on  account  of 
liis  efforts  on  liehalf  t)f  the  extension  of  public  works  in  Ireland, 
in  furtherance  of  which  he  was  intimately  cunnectcd  with  tliat 
other  pure  patriot^  tbe  late  Charles  Orrell  Lever? 

These  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  ibe  only  actions  of  Roebuck's 
P')litical  life  which  go  outside  the  range  of  a  natural  impulse  to 
flJake  himself  disagreeable.  Under  this  latter  bead  comes  his 
motion  for  the  Sel>astop(d  Conunittcc,  a  prdcedurc-  which,  it  is 
luteresting  to  remember  in  connectiun  with  his  patriutic  denun- 
ciation of  Hartington  last  week,  he  undertook  at  a  time,  not 
when  the  country  wiis  on  the  verge  of  war,  but  wlien  the 
Ministry  were  a<.'tually  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle  with  a 
foreign  power.  His  action  on  that  occasion  has  become  his- 
torical, because  of  the  magnitufJe  of  the  interests  with  which  it 
dealt.  But  it  was  merely  an  incident  in  a  Luig  course  of  irre- 
sjwnsible  aspersion.  Thirty-two  years  ago  RiHjbuck  sat  in  the 
House  as  member  for  Bath,  and  luul  the  good  or  ill-forf  one  to 
have  hi^  portrait  painted  by  a  master  and  a  sympathetic  baud- 
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"I  know/'  said  Disraeli,  speaking  in  1846  in  a  debate  in 
which  Roebuck  fi«^re<l  in  a  style  even  then  familiar — "  I  know 
how  true  it  is  that  a  tree  must  produce  its  fruit,  that  a  erab-tree 
will  bring"  forth  erab-apples,  and  that  a  man  of  meagre  or  acid 
mind,  who  writes  a  ]>amphlet  or  makes  a  speech,  must  make  a 
meagre  and  acid  pamphlet  or  a  poor  and  sour  speech.  But  for 
the  member  fur  Bath  !  for  bim— extraordinary  purist  as  be  is  ! — 
to  come  forward  and  comj^lain,  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  imputing"  improper  motives  to  gentlemen  !  Sir,  I  am 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  when  I  state  that  the  bon. 
gentleman  by  no  means  represents  himself  faithfully  or  coneis- 
tently,  and  I  think  that  he,  though  now  assuming  the  function 
of  general  instructor,  as  formerly  of  general  accuser,  would  do 
well  to  profit  by  his  own  precepts,  and  eschew  his  melodramatic 
mahgnity  and  his  Sadler's  Wells  sort  of  sarcasm.  Sir,  it  is  very 
easy  fco  put  on  this  sort  of  air,  wagging  the  finger,  bating  the 
breath,  and  looking  daggers  though  using  none.  This  is  all 
extremely  fine,  and  if  it  comes  from  one  who  is  justified 
using  such  language  and  having  recourse  to  such  gestures, 
might  say  it  was  simply  ridiculous.  Coming,  however,  froi 
the  quarter  whence  it  does,  it  is  more  than  ridiculous — it  \i 
offensive." 

Disraeli  was  always  happy  in  bis  appreciation  and  delineatioil^l 
of  character,  and  the  measure  he  took  of  Roebuck  in  1H46  haS^ 
fitted  him  ever  since.     He  has  been  all  round  the  political  com- 
pass— a  Radical,  a  Liberal,  a  Conservative,  a  Tory;  always  a 
wasp. 

Profiting  by  the  wisdom  which  sometimes  comes  with  ei] 
ence,  Roebuck  has  of  late  hit  upon  an  easy  but  effective  means 
of  gaining  increased  personal  importance  and  barbing  afresh  his 
filing.     If  he  took  his  proper  place  in   the   House,  and  made 
Tory  sj^jcci'hes   frum  Tory  benches,  they  would  have  just  such 
success  as  their  intrinsic  merit  justified.     But   to   sit   on  the 
Opposition  benches,  and  bitterly  revile  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, gives  a  zest  to  speech  which,  thongli  the  trick  has  grown 
stale,  seems  never  to  fail.       Horsman  of  late  years  lived  u] 
the  reputation  to  be  derived  from  this  device,  and  other  membel 
of  less  natural  ability — Bowyer,  for  example — liave  tried  it  wil 
varying  success.     It  is,  however,  an  essentially  dishonest  pi 
cedure^    and    though    bringing    temporary  gleams  of  triumpi 
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invariably  gamers  up  a  harvest  of  cont-empt.  Obviously  there 
ire  occasions  when  a  man  of  iDdej>endent  mind  may  find  him- 
•elf  at  variance  with  the  party  with  which  he  is  accustomed 
associate  himself.  Instances  of  this  temporary  defection 
common  enough  on  the  Liberal  side.  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tinctly different  case  from  that  of  a  man  who,  whilst  permanently 
holding'  and  cons^istently  advocating  certain  political  views,  sits 

I  MB  the  side  of  the  House  whence  those  views  are  jjcrsistently 
opposed. 
Everybody  would  like  to  drop  out  of  controversy  one  who 
hsa  the  peculiar  claims  upon  cuDsidenition  which  iH?rtain  to  a 
mm  whose  stren^h  is  the  weakness  that  comes  with  fourscore 
jmrs.  But  since  Roebuck  (or  Roebuck's  indiscreet  friends) 
ism  not  hesitate  to  chatlctige  public  opinion  on  this  particular 
issue,  the  ttoith  must  be  told;  and  the  truth  about  Roebuck 
ii  that  few  men  have  so  long  enjoyed  opportuuitiea  so  lurgt? 
wid  have  used  them  to  effect  so  little  ^ood.  He  has  established 
a  claim  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  neither  of  persons  nor 
of  parties.     His  hand    has    been   a^inst   every  one,  and  if  a 

I  hand  has  been  held  out  to  him  with  friendly  intent  he  has 
hitten  it.  He  has  srmrled  himself  into  notoriety,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  sort  of  consideration  which  one  gives  to  an  ill- 
conditioiietl  dopf  that  follows  at  one*s  heels,  and  sniffs  with 
sufipjcious  intent  of  jireseiitly  snapping.  Vain,  self-seeking", 
egotistical,  unfaithful,  and  unluvinL^,  Koi*buck  has  made  no 
friends  in  political  life,  and  has  won  no  esteem.  That  he  should 
Dow  [»oge  before  the  public  iun  an  injured  patriarch,  and  should 
whimper  because  somebody  has  taken  the  seat  he  abuses,  is 
♦'vidence  of  declining  mental  power.  Time  was  when  he 
Would  have  been  too  acute  t^  have  put  himself  in  so  false  a 
fiositiun. 

May  30  -ikath     "  The   Angel   of    Death    has    passed    over    the 
intHeHoM^e-       jj^^^^^      You    may  almost  hear  the  rustling  of 
hia  wings/' 

What  he  has  left  after  his  passage  is  lying  stretched  on 
tvro  chairs  in  the  Library — the  stalwart  framt*  uf  a  man  who 
entered  an  hour  agft,  apparently  in  blooming  health,  and  ready 
fur  his  usual  night's  work.  Only  last  night  Wykt'liam-MarUu 
made  one  of  his  few  public  appearances  in  the  House.     He  has 
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been  in  Parliament  over  twenty  years^  but  has,  for  the 
jmrtj  been  content  to  sit  silent,  and  vote  with  bis  party.  La^l 
night,  having  a  question  to  put  about  some  unprineipled 
person  suspected  of  tampering  with  the  purity  of  hops,  he 
mentioned  that  he  had  not  put  a  questinii  for  ten  years ;  and 
the  House  list-eued  with  a  rare  iudulg-enee,  which  it  is  now 
pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  to  the  dkeursive  and — using  the  word 
in  a  Purliiinientary  senae — disorderly  speech,  with  which  he 
prefaced  his  question.  But  he  will  never  put  a  question,  or 
make  a  speech,  any  more,  and  the  House  has  an  uneasy  conscioi 
ness  that  it  should  not  be  at  work  whilst  the  familiar  figuM 
lying  covered  with  a  table-cloth  in  the  darkened  Library. 

One  other  has  gone  hence,  whose  step  or  voice  will  m 
more  be  heard.  This  morning  Russell  Gurney  died.  Everybody 
is  s^xieved,  and  feels  as  though  be  had  lost  a  personal  friend. 
But  Gurney  was  talking  of  retiring.  He  seemed  to  have  nia4ft 
up  his  account  with  life,  and  that  he  should  have  swiftly  clo^J 
it  this  morning  is  sudden,  but  is  not  unexpected.  More* 
ovej,  he  died  a  good  many  streets  off.  There  is  not  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  but  personal  contact  with  a  dead  body  which 
pervades  the  benches  with  the  knowledge  of  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  Silent  Member  in  the  Library. 

The  House  struggles  on  for  awhile  amid  the  gloom  and  the 
strange  silence  that  weigh  upon  it — a  silence  stranger  because 
everybody  speaks  in  whisptTS,  and  meralicrs  crossing  the  tl< 
walk  softly,  as  though  they  were  actually  in  the  chamber  of 
dead.  Lowe  attempts  to  discuss  University  Education  in  Ireb 
but  hii*  speech  is  halting,  his  arguments  are  unwontedly  confi 
;ind  nobody  seems  to  listen  to  him.  Stafford  Northcote  sit*-! 
the  Treasury  bench  with  hands  buried  in  his  (^oat  sleeves,  and  lu 
lieid  down  under  overhanging  bat.  It  is  evident  that  he  would 
;»ladly  move  the  adjotirnment  of  the  House;  but  he  fears  lest 
lie  should  be  accused  of  doing  fresh  injustice  to  Ireland  by  thus 
futernipting,  on  so  triHiug  a  plea,  a  debate  in  which  the  Iri&k 
members  are  interested.  At  length  Bowycr,  for  once  in  harmdjH 
with  the  general  feeling,  moves  the  adjoumment,  and  everybo^ 
gladly  goes  home,  quitting  hastily  a  scene  of  busy  life  inttt 
which  Death,  probably  after  having  strolled  around  the  to 
in  Westminster  Abbey  — has  suddenly  thrust  bis  appal 
pi'ijsence. 
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Jprofjo*   of   tho  (lespatcli   of   Indian    troops   to 
Europe,   the    following   par<idy   on   the   popular 
music-hall  dog'gerel  is  circulated  in  the  House : — 

"Wedoii*twantto%ht; 
But,  by  jingo,  if  we  do, 
We'll  atay  at  home  and  sing  our  eongs 
And  Bend  thf  mild  Riodoo/'  • 

Jaw  2.  -  Lord  Seated  respectively  above  and  l>elow  the  gangway, 
QmrcM^and  ^^^^  mij^ht  Imve  been  observed,  one  evening  in 
Lord  ChaHes  the  summer  of  1S78,  two  yonng  men  of  noble 
mien  and  ancient  lineage.  If  the  stranger  had 
been  called  upon  to  di^cide  whit*h  uf  the  two  was  the  elder,  he 
certainly  would  have  claimed  seniority  for  him  that  sat  below  the 
gSDg-way.  Slig^hter  in  build,  not  quite  so  strai^^^ht  in  tlje 
shoulders,  and  inclined  to  be  sallow  in  complexion,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  lacks  the  physical  bloom  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  .  Lord  Cliarles  has  spent  a  useful  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  done  business  on  the 
Great  Waters.  Lord  Randolph  has  stopped  ashore,  has  buraetl 
tli«  oil  at  midnif:flit,  and  has  of  late  suffered  from  a  consuming 
tire  of  marvel  and  indignation  at  "the  Ministerial  existence  of 
Sclater- Booth. 

Lord  Charles  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  feel  towartls  any 
Imman  lieing  as  Lord  liantlolph  feels  toward.s  the  hapless 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Life  has  been  to 
bim  a  pleasant  yacht  voyage,  and  the  summer  sky  under  which 
he  sailed  has  never  but  once  been  overclouded,  and  then  it  was 
bj  a  countenance  of  Eastern  cast,  innocent,  confiding,  artless, 
hut  changing,  as  he  stemlfastly  ga7.ed,  into  an  aspect  of  appal- 
ling duplicity,  and  of  an  infinite  capacity  for  unlawfully  cashing 
cheques.  For  a  moment,  perhaps  for  a  day,  Lord  Charles's 
viewB  of  life  and  his  fellow-men  were  coloured  by  the  dis- 
wvery  of  Tom  Fat's  iniquity.     But  the  eJfect  was  temporary, 

•  "  Wo  don't  want  to  fl^ht ; 

But,  by  jmgo,  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ronn,  weVe  got  the  ahipw, 
And  we've  got  the  money  too," 

Thifl  is  the  original  of  the*  refrain  which  hiui  historic  viduo  hs  ^viog  a  name  to  ft 
Umfkorarily  predominant  party  in  tht:  Silate, 
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tlie  ever- welling  fount  of  good-liumoar  washing  away  the 
^ngrene.* 

With  Lord  Randolph  it  is  different*  Sclater-Booth  never 
betrayed  his  trust,  nor  is  Lord  Randolph  poorer  by  a  ten-pound 
note  because  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  B(iard  has 
learned  to  write.  2\jid  yet  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  right 
lion,  gentlemfin  is  ever  present  in  his  mind,  weighing  him  down 
with  a  load  that  is  never  eased,  poisoning  his  joys  and  crippling 
his  energies.  The  fipectade  (tf  Selater- Booth  comfortably  dis- 
]iosed  on  the  Treasury  bench  with  his  hands  folded  across  his 
ehest,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  counte- 
nance indicating  a  struggle  between  a  natural  tendency  to  go  to 
sleep  and  a  consciousness  that  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ought  to  keep  awake,  is  madness  to  his  soul. 
When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  rises  to  answer  a  question  or 
make  a  statement,  Loi*d  Ruadolph,  after  a  violent  straggle  to 
retain  his  self-possession,  is  fain  hastily  to  quit  the  House. 

This  is  a  sad  l>low  to  a  young  man  just  entering  upon  a 
i'areer.  One  of  weaker  mind  would  have  sunk  under  the 
inflictioiu  Lord  Randolph^  finding  it  impossible  to  shake  off 
the  depressing  influence,  seeks  relief  in  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  a  legislator.  Just  as  some  men,  who  have  been 
smitten  by  a  great  calamity,  or  whose  vigour  is  sapped  by  a  fell 
disease,  studiously  divert  their  thoughts  into  new  and  strange 
(fhannels,  so  Lord  Randolph  searches  in  the  deep  pools  of  the 
Irish  Education  question  for  relief  from  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  Sclater'B<:ioth.  On  Tuesday  night 
he  brought  on  a  resolution  dealing  with  this  intricate  question, 
and  gave  fresh  evidence  that  in  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the 
Conservative  Party  (if  they  can  keep  him)  have  the  promise  of 
unusually  high  talents. 

ITiat  be  should  step  forward  to  deal  with  a  question  which 
has  distracted  statesmen  and  destroyed  ministries  is  not  of  itself 
surprising.  But  the  interlude  had  a  special  attraction  when  it 
was  found  that  Lord  Charles  Beresfoi'd  was  prepared  with  an 
amendment  on  the  resolution  of  his  noble  friend.     Lord  Charle.*;, 


•  Tom  Fat,  >t  Chinese  boy,  whom  Lord  Charles  Beresford  brought  homn  tnii 
installed  »B  hm  perRonal  sorvant,  made  himself  protieient  in  Imi1j«tioii  of  h* 
mtifrter^B  Mgiwitiiro,  p:airif<i  fM'jijsessnoo  of  his  <jhiHjue-book,  tuid  over  «  pen<4  td 
yeftTS  robbed  him  of  uumy  thuUBtiiid  pounds. 
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as  far  as  his  special  views  e^mld  be  ^thered,  is  in  favour  of 
denominational  education.  But  the  grounds  uixm  which  he 
supjjorted  his  plea  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  acceptable  Uj 
Cardinal  Mannin^^,  In  brief.  Lord  Charles  thinks  that  forms  of 
religion  are  in  the  extremest  degree  inimateriul, 

**  Reliffion/'  he  frankly  confuhKl  to  the  Speaker,  *'  is  all  a 
matter  of  birth/'  and  as  a  £^o«h1  many  people  in  Ireland  are  born 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Lord  Charles  thinks  they  may  as 
well  be  educated  in  schools  where  Roman  Catholic  formula*  are 
obeerved- 

This  frank  and  sailor-like  method  of  severing  with  a  cutlass 
the  Gordian  kn«>t  of  the  relii^ious  difficulty  was  particularly 
charming  to  L<»wther.  He  forfjot  for  a  moment  that  he  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  positively  chortled  with  delij»ht 
as  the  youthful  Lord  Charles  delivered  from  the  moral  elevation 
o£  his  white  neckcloth  tUese  views  about  reli^one  denoniinations, 

''If  a  Buddhist  or  a  Mahomedan  runs  straight,  he  has  as 
txiuch  chance  of  go'mg  to  heaven  as  I  hiive,'^  Lord  Charles  sang 
oat  on  the  starboard  side  of  Lowther,  whose  nnrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  these  heterodox  views  had  drawn  npon  him  the  mild 
and  almost  reproachful  g-lance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cbeqaer. 

II,  at  that  moment,  it  bar!  fallen  to  ihe  lot  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Irtdand  to  rise  and  state  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subjt-ct,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  four 
that  he  would  at  once  have  declared  bis  acquiescence  in  "the 
remarks  of  his  noble  fricFid  behind  him/^  and  mi^ht  even  have 
promised  to  bring  in  a  Bill  based  upon  them.  Fortunately  a 
number  of  g|ieaker8  interposed ;  and  Lowther,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remembering^  his  respontsible  position, contented  himself 
with  privately  conveyiiij^f  to  Lord  Cbarlos  licresford  the  simple 
but  earnest  inquiry — 

'^Whatabr.ut'Tom  Fat?'' 

*'  Fat,"  said  Loixl  Charles,  in  an  audible  whisper,  "  will  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  Fire/*  A  eonstitiiiional  deference  for  Parlta- 
raentary  usa^e  prevented  his  partit-ufarising^  the  fliimes. 

This  all  hiii»pt'ned  on  Tuesday;  and  to-ni^ipht,  with  the  ardour 
of  debate  toned  down,  the  two  yoimj*  men  of  noble  mien  and 
high  lineai^e  (as  mentioned  at  the  bcf^'innin^f  of  this  record)  sit, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  gang-way,  furtively  regarding  each 
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other.     John  Manners^  standing  in  a  graceful  attitude,  witli  one 
hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  looks  upon  them  witk 
paternal  fondness.     Generations  have  lived  and  laughed  at  the 
immortal  couplet  in  which  Lord  John  pleaded  for  the  preservip 
tion  of  "  our  old  Nobility/'  even  at  the  expense  of  Laws  and 
Learning,  Arts  and  Commerce.     Let  those  laugh  who  win;  and 
Lord  John  may  be  forgiven  the  pleased  smile  which  curls  hii 
expressive  features.     For  surely  his  Muse  is  justified  when  Ixwd 
Randolph  Churchill  thus  takes  charge  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  acknowledged  by  James  Lowtfaer 
to  be  an  authority  on  essential  points  of  religion. 

June  3.-A  mo-  Everybody  is  sorry  to  hear  that  when  the  new 
est  mem  r.  Parliament  meets,  the  place  which  has  known  Sir 
Frederick  Perkins  will  know  him  no  more.  The  senior  member 
for  Southampton  came  in  with  the  Parliament  of  1874,  and  he 
will  go  out  with  it.  Why  he  should  have  taken  this  decision  I 
do  not  know.  Southampton  cannot  be  tired  of  him,  having 
shown  its  partiality  by  five  times  electing  him  chief  magistrate. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  not  weary  of  him,  for  the  best.possible 
reason.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  politicians  which  too  ligpbtly 
leavens  our  latest  Parliament.  He  is  understood  to  be  sound  on 
all  possible  i>oints  where  a  Liberal  politician  might  tap  bim. 
Adam  can  always  depend  upon  him  when  it  is  desirable  to 
marshal  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Opposition ;  and  if  need  be  he 
can  make  a  decent  speech.  I  remember  well  how  gallantly  he 
stood  up  for  Southampton,  when  on  a  summer  evening  long  past 
the  late  Ward  Hunt  was  bombarded  with  recommendations  of 
towns  which  man  and  nature  had  combined  to  make  eminently 
and  exceptionally  suitable  for  the  site  of  a  naval  college.  Every 
town  on  the  south  coast,  from  Dartmouth  to  Dover,  had  its 
representative  and  its  recommendation.  But  Perkins  was  able 
to  show  that  if  there  was  a  town  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  which 
naval  cadets  might  not  only  thrive  but  might  be  expected  to 
spring  up  spontaneously,  Southampton  was  the  place.  Later,  be 
skilfully  conducted  a  campaign  against  the  singular  determina- 
tion to  adopt  a  site  which  was  condemned  by  the  report  of  tbe 
Committee  itself.  I  forget  whether  he  won  the  day  for  South- 
ampton. But  he  certainly  dashed  the  hopes  of  Dartmouth,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  having  the  college  erected  on  the  best 
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possible  site,  he  averted  the  natiunal  ealanaity  of  having  it  built 
oQ  the  worst. 

But,  save  on  this  particular  subject,  with  an  occasional  speech 
IB  Committee,  and  a  not  infrequent  c|UL'sti<_in  on  a  pnictieal  sub- 
ject addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Ministry^  Sir  Frwlerick  ha^ 
been  content   to  leave    the   weariness   of   titlk    to  otliers*     The 
historian  of  his  Parliamentary  career  will  never  be  able  to  de- 
scribe how,  when  half  a  dozen  members  had  determined  to  make 
a  night  of  it,  Sir  Frederick  wnippecl  bis   martial   eloak  around 
him  and  laid  himself  down  in  the  library  t<i  sleep,  with  instrm*- 
lions  to  the  attendaot  to  call  him  as  often  as  the  division  bell 
rang.     He  haft  never  stood  on  one  le^  and  shaken  bis  fist  at  the 
Ir^rime  Minister.     He  has  never  defied  Raikes,  nor  given  occasion 
fc<3  Captain  Gosset  ti>  loosen  his  sword  in  its  truculent- looktni; 
soabbard.     He  has  never  been  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 
^Hehas  not  even,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  associated  his   name 
a.i:id  his  presence  with  a  particular  seat.     Natural  modesty  has* 
*iriven  him  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  House,  and  when  he  hsis 
^^sea  to  a<ldresa  the  Speaker  it  has  been  from  a  seat  as  near  as 
l^<^6sible  to  the  door,  thus  a^ording'  nieitns  of  strategic  retreat 
^ Would  his  modesty  he  overcome  by  the  concentrated  attentiou 
^^    the    House,   or    the    entliusiui^tic    applause    of    an    excit<Hl 
mbly. 

Sir  Frederick  is,  in  brief,  a  fair  model  of  the  class  of  men 
"^Ho  form  the  biickbone  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  prae- 
*^»cal  business  man,  he  avoids  much  speakinjtj;',  and  is  content 
assist  in  the  performance  of  work.  The  House  is  sorry 
***^t  he  must  go,  for  it  could  better  e[iare  a  more  vohihle 
**^^n.  The  pe^^ple  of  Southampton  may  induce  him  to  recon- 
®*<l€r  his  determination.  If  not,  pray  Heaven  or  Southamptou 
^^    send  us  an  equally  good  man. 


Mr 

Ptfa 

1 
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'^^tte  5 -The  Henry  Lenn OK  is  back  to-day  after  a  prolonprod 
l^erbr  Day,  absence,  and  havirijt^  carefiilly  turncil  up  his 
^l^users  a  couple  of  inches,  so  as  to  leave  his  ankles  free  from 
•tt^pediment,  is  skippin*]^  about  tbe  House  like  a  young  fawn, 
l«ike  many  other  members,  Lord  Henry  has  been  drawn  down 
to  the  House  at  tliis  unprecedenlerl  hour  by  an  unwonte<l  a!  tack 
On  the  British  Constitutioii,  the  better  to  resist  which,  Henry 
l^hyTine  is  sternly  on  guard  in  the  lobby.     It  is  proposed  that 
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the  House,  departing'  from  its  usage,  shall  sit  on  the  Derby- 
Day,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  has  passed  through  the  assembly, 

Mr.  chapun'8  The  chosen  obampion  on  behalf  o£  the  time- 
new  coat.  honoured  adjournment  is,  naturally,  Chapb'o. 
Perhaps  a  better  man  nii^ht  have  been  found,  since  it  appears 
necessary  that  the  topic  should  be  treated  lightly,  and  Chaplin^s 
yorte  does  not  lie  in  banter.  He  has,  nevertheless,  a  few  jokes, 
and  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  never  so  grateful  t^  any  as 
to  him  who  will  make  it  laugh,  or  who  even  takes  s<jme  pain» 
in  that  direction,  Cha]ilin  would  have  got  on  very  well  but 
for  his  coat.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  a  new  one,  and 
Chaplin  having  ap]>arently  lunTk><l  dowTi  from  his  tailor's, 
after  having  had  the  garment  tried  on,  was  hopelessly  smitten 
with  imitative  craze.  Before  he  got  to  the  third  siuitence  he 
had,  with  both  bauds,  tiiken  liis  coat  by  the  collar,  and,  with 
sintjular  deftness,  lifted  it  np,  and  lightly  shaken  it  on  his 
shoulders,  as  a  tailor  does  when  it  is  hinted  to  him  that  a 
coat  does  not  tit  so  well  as  it  might.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  fit  about  the  chest,  and  spent  some  minutt^s 
in  carefully  smoothing  the  coat  in  that  direction.  A  laugh 
behind  ai»peared  to  suggest  that  perhiq^s  the  coat  was  not 
such  an  admirable  fit  in  the  back  as  it  should  V)e  ;  so,  whilst 
he  made  mild  little  jokes  about  horse-raeing,  Cliaplin  earnestly 
pressed  his  coat  down  at  the  back,  pulled  it,  twitched  it,  and 
smoothed  it  with  laborious  care. 

It  w^as  very  awkward  that  he  should  have  worn  this  par- 
ticular coat  upon  an  occasion  like  this.  The  Admiral,  who 
had  beeu  watching  the  performance  with  great  concern,  now 
turned  round  in  hie  seat,  conviucod  that  all  was  well.  But, 
after  a  few  more  iucreasiugly  mild  jokes,  the  supposed  mal- 
adroitness  of  tit  agaiu  pressed  itself  upon  Chaplin's  attention; 
and,  before  the  assembled  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  he  once 
more  went  through  the  familiar  process  of  *^  trying  on,"  begin- 
ning at  the  collar,  and  going  by  easy  stages  to  the  back.  Of 
course  this  was  an  accident,  but  it  rather  distracted  attention; 
and  Chaplin's  speech  was  not  so  successful  as,  for  example^ 
that  in  which  he  once  nianage<l  to  rouse  Gladstone. 

But  the  unt(»ward  incident  did  not  affect  the  division ; 
and  when,  in  due  course^  Henry  Lennox  trip|HHl   forward    to 
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asset  in  '^  telliDg/'  the  majority  was  so  large,  and  the  clieers 
90  enthusiastic,  that  the  demonstration  quite  overcame  Lord 
Henry,  who  simpered  like  a  schoolgirl,  and  blushed  with  con- 
scious pride  at  the  fiart  he  had  pruminently  taken  in  defend- 
ing the  British  Cuntititution* 

June  !3.  -  Mr.  House  resumes  to-night  after  the  Whitsun  recess, 
Fciiil^^lWy'!  ^"'^  promptly  takes  up  the  illimitable  thread  of 
the  debate  on  affairs  in  the  East.  Standing  at 
his  too-familiar  corner  seat  below  the  gangway^  with  a  aheaf  of 
notes  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  pince-nez  deftly  fixed  on  the  utt«r- 
niost  tip  of  his  nose,  so  that  he  may  look  over  them  at  his 
audience  or  through  them  at  his  notes,  the  head  well  thrown 
hack,  the  lofty  brow  raised  to  eat^-h  the  rays  of  sympathetic 
light,  the  venerable  grey  l>eard  spread  out  in  sight  of  thotightless 
young  men  opfH:)site,  the  restless  Ixxly  and  the  long  arms  which 
can  do  an}i:hing  but  repose — this  is  Peter  Rylands.  "  Any  one 
that  studies  'istory,'*^  Peter  says,  dropping  the  "h"  with  his 
taeles.  Peter  has  studied  'istory,  *'  iitt  Jond/'  as  he  would 
ly  if  he  dare  trust  himself  with  the  pronunciation.  He  is 
full  of  'istor^',  so  full  that  he  has  not  room  for  the  initial 
"  h/'  He  has  taken  ^istory  in  at  the  pores,  and  if  the  House 
will  only  listen  he  will  demonstrate  to  it  how  "  short-sighted 
is  the  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Office/' 

But,  alas  I  the  Hituse  will  not  listen.  Tliere  are  not  many 
here,  and  such  as  there  are  talk  to  each  other  of  the  weather, 
of  the  Congress^  of  the  past  holidiiy,  of  the  coming  work,  of 
ihe  pending  dissolution,  of  anything  that  will  disti-act  their 
mtion  from  ^istory  and  Peter,  Hartiogton  has  not  come 
yet,  and  Forster  1ms  missed  an  opportunity  i»f  fi inuring 
in  the  seat  of  tlie  Leader  of  tlio  Opposition,  Ciladstctne  is 
there,  eager,  intense,  and  conversational.  He  tnlks  without 
pause  to  Dodson,  doubtless  inciting  him  to  enlist  in  the  jovial 
company  of  the  Sliephei'ds,  of  which  ancient  mysterious  oi"der 
he  has  just  become  a  neojdiytc-  Dodson  listens  quietly,  and 
from  time  to  time  sadly  shakes  bis  head.  He  seems  to  be 
saying  that  he  is  getting  too  old  for  these  little  relaxations. 
But  Gladstone  is  not  to  be  rebuffed,  and  talks  away  at  him, 
enforcing  his  arguments  with  incessant  gesture. 

On  the  Treasury  bench  there  is  a  full  muster  of  Ministers, 
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a  united  and  ii  happy  family.  Cross,  who  has  undertaken  the 
tt^mporary  char*:»'e  ol"  the  Forei^  Office,  as  he  would  undertake 
to  review  the  troops  at  Aldershot  if  in\'ited,  is  persistently 
and  remoi'selessly  pursuing*  the  last  remnant  of  fing-er-nail 
an  uiirefitmified  appetite  has  left  him.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  looks  positively  rosy,  and  has  evidently  been 
sporting  among  the  early  haycocks  down  in  Devonshire. 
Bourke,  whose  counige  enabled  hira  to  meet  with  a  ghastly 
smile  the  information  that  Charley  had  been  preferred  as 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  has  had  the  smile 
stereotyped.  He  smiles,  now,  a  wearieii,  mechanical  smile,  as 
with  arms  folded  and  head  hung*  down  he  "  makes  believe " 
to  listen  to  Peter.  The  Admiral  i.s  there,  of  course ;  but  there 
are  not  beyond  him  a  dozen  members  on  that  side.  Opposite 
are  three  gentlemen  on  the  front  bench,  four  scattered  about 
the  benches  behind,  and  nine  below  the  gang^vay. 

Next  to  the  orator,  solemn,  silent,  brooding  upon  fate, 
sits  Kdward  Jenkins,  Lower  down,  on  the  same  bench,  is 
Plirasrtll,  who  has  come  back  to  the  House  this  session,  and 
is  alivays  deeply  engaged  in  studying  a  paper,  understood 
among  the  iiTcvcrent  to  he  Charles  Adderley's  patent  of  peer- 
age. Just  beliind  the  orator  is  that  other  great  authority  on 
foreign  affairs,  Jacob  Bright,  and  below  him  looms  the  portly, 
plejised  presence  of  ThnmSsS  Bay  ley  Potter — **^  Old  Bayley  *'  aa 
Lo^vthcr  calls  him — ^the  sturdy,  simple-minded  Radical,  who 
was  nnt  to  be  lured  from  his  principles  by  the  offer  of  the 
monarchy  of  Malta,  or  the  suzerainty  of  Ceylon. 

These,  some  thirty  in  all,  make  up  the  audience  before 
whom  Peter  pours  out  the  treasures  of  a  mind  which,  for 
comprehensiveness  and  grasp,  has  few  equals  and  no  rivals. 
If  they  would  only  listen  it  would  be  some  satisfaction. 
Once  he  arrests  attention  as  his  voice  is  heard  above  the  buzz 
of  conversation  hurling  a  ehalleng'e  at  the  Treasury  bench. 

*'  1  Challenge  the  Home  Secretary — where  is  the  Home 
Secretary?^'  Peter  adds,  observing  that  Cross  has  left  the 
House. 

The  voice  thrills  through  the  audience,  as  thrilled  through 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  the  voice  of  the  gentleman  who  "smelt 
the  blood  of  an  Englishman/^  and  would  fain  have  drunk  it. 

"Then    I  ChalleDge    the    Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer/' 
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Peter  cried,  clianging,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  the  address 
of  the  cartel. 

The  House  was  suddenly  attracted  by  this  suggestion  of 
bellicose  Peter  and  the  mild  Sir  Stafford  havini?  a  meeting 
in  the  early  momiiig.  But  it  turned  out  that  whiit  Peter 
*^  challenged  ^^  was  only  the  production  of  some  pret'edents, 
and  once  more  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
Conversation,  and  amid  the  persistent  bum  of  voices  was  heard 
in  fitful  gusts  Peter's  voice  reciting  lessons  in  'istory* 


I 


Mr-  Edward        After  Peter  came  Edward  Jenkins.   When  Jenkins 
jenkim.  j^  Prime  Minister  he  means  to  make  Peter  Chan- 

cellor of  the  Exchequer,  In  the  meantime  he  seconded  his  reso- 
jlution^  and  took  the  opiK>rtunity  of  abusing  our  great  patriot- 
sttttoman.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Jenkins  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  himself  popular  or  attractive  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  possessed  of  considerable  jiluck. 
It  requires  no  inconsidemble  couran^e  to  stand  up  in  Parlia- 
ment just  now  and  say  aloud  of  our  illustrious  Premier  those 
thiDgs  which  are  current  in  daily  convei-sation^  and  are  writt^^n 
in  the  political  eontroversy  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It  may 
be  further  observed  that,  regarded  in  his  public  character,  tact 
leems  absolutely  absent  from  the  constitution  of  the  member 
for  Dundee.  It  cauuot  be  said  that  he  delif^hts  in  running 
his  head  against  the  atone  wul!  of  ccnnniun  usage  in  respect 
of  good  maiinejs  and  good  taste.  He  does  not  know  when  he 
does  it.  He  has,  in  truth,  only  one  standanl  of  moasure- 
tnent :  Does  a  particular  course  of  action  agree  with  hia  indi- 
vidual views?  If  80,  good;  if  not,  very  much  worse  than 
bad.  JenkiuH  is  like  the  Man  of  Taste  described  by  Bramstone. 
l^nderneath  every  sentence  of  his  mimy  .speeches  you  hear  the 
refrain — 

*'  This  ifl  trup  tnato,  and  whoso  likes  it  not 
Is  bloL'khwitl,  coxcomb,  puppy,  fool,  and  not," 


His  vituperation  is  worked  on  the  principle  of  the  swivel 
gun.  Some  men  are  content  to  abuse  their  op[*onetit8.  The 
catholicity  of  Jenkinses  coiitem]>t  rcndei-s  invisible  the  lines  of 
demarcation,  either  of  private  friendship  or  of  party  fealty.  He 
is  as   ready  to  instruct  or   denounce  Hartiugton  as   he   is  to 
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impeocL  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  and  will  gird  at  Gladstoiio  with  as 
mui'li  siitisiWtinii  as  he  will  knock  on  the  head  Stafford  North- 
cote.  Brought  to  the  test  of  his  own  perfectibility,  all  men  are 
convicted  of  error,  and  if  the  pleasure  had  not  worn  off  with 
untlue  repetitiDn,  there  would  be  no  spectacle  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  Edward  Jenkins  standiog-  below  the  p^ang-way,  awd  from 
the  altitude  of  bis  own  superiority  beating'  together  the  heads 
of  Ministeriabsts  and  g:entlemen  of  the  Opposition. 

This  habit  of  impartial  condemnation  has  resulted  in  minira- 
ising'  his  personal  popularity.  Not  to  put  too  tine  a  pc»int  on  it, 
he  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least-liked  men  in  the  House.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  attitude  of  the  House  towards  hitn  and  Peter,  for 
example,  is  strong-ly  marked.  Both  are  re^itled  as  bores,  and 
each  {&  accused  of  a  pretentiousness  to  a  superiority  of  intelH^ 
gence,  information,  and  statesmanlike  ability  whcdly  unjustified 
by  their  acquirements.  But  whilst  Peter  is  g^etitly  jeered  and 
g*ood-humouredly  chaffed,  Jenkins  is  howled  at  with  undisguised 
animosity.  It  is  recotrnised  that  Peter  has  no  evil  intention. 
He  really  believes  that  he  knows  more  about  all  political  ques- 
tions, especially  questions  of  foreign  politics,  than  any  authority, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  be  talks  in  obedience  to  irresistible 
natural  impulses.  He  woulil  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  thoug-h  he  has 
shown  himself  very  IjeJlicose  of  late,  and  has  with  outstnetched 
hand  fiercely  denounced  Turkey  and  all  its  works,  it  is  prol>able 
that  if  a  Basbi-Bazouk  were  to  stray  within  the  paddock  of 
Massey  Hall,  Peter  would  take  him  in  and  feed  him,  provide 
him  with  a  short  pipe,  and  do  nothin|2j  worse  to  him  than  explain 
how  he  Siived  fourteen -pence  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and 
hint  that  if  Bashi-Bazoukery  ever  wants  a  financial  regenerator, 
a  la  Goecben  in  Efjypt,  a  letter  addressed  to  Massey  Hall, 
Cheshire,  would  reach  the  proper  hands, 

Jenkins,  on  the  contrary,  selects  with  deliberation^  azid 
ostentatiously  parades,  the  worst  thinfi;^  he  can  say  about  those 
who  differ  from  him.  He  turns  over  in  his  mind  a  few  phrases 
modelled  on  the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  brings  them 
down  tn  the  House,  and  delivers  them  in  a  passionless  manner, 
eunniogly  designed  to  add  to  their  effect.  He  lays  hiumelf 
out  to  stroke  the  House  of  Commons  the  wn>ng  way,  and  the 
measure  of  his  success  is  bounded  only  by  the  absence  of  im- 
portance attached  to  his  remarks. 
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But  withal  Jenkins  is  a  man  uf  cmirajje,  and  rourii^^t^  is 
always  admirable.  It  mux  be  in  tbis  cuse  that  bis  disre^rd  of 
the  opinion  of  the  House  arises  from  an  incapacity  to 
understand  the  impulses  and  p^eneral  nutions  on  wbieli  that 
opinion  is  formed*  However  that  be,  the  faet  remains, 
that  if  there  is  anything"  that  shonkl  be  suiil,  and  from 
siiying"  which  men  of  more  sensitive  natures  shrink,  here  is  a 
man  that  will  say  it.  Moreover,  Jenkins  will  say  what  he  has 
at  heart  in  a  very  presentable  manner.  He  is,  as  a  speaker,  at 
least  up  to  the  averaj^e  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
addresses  are  not  kckint?  in  literary  finish.  He  has  a  gooil 
voice,  and  a  manner  of  delivery  which,  though  carefully  studied, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  apt  to  grow  monotonous, 
has  in  it  the  making  of  a  good  style.  If  he  were  only  more 
doubtful  with  respect  to  himself,  and  more  deferential  in  the 
presence  of  others,  his  political  career  would  ejieeibly  become 
more  profitable  to  the  country  and  less  unpleasant  to  his 
friends. 
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Lotid  Yoioes — Bomo  Scotch  Memlnfm — Mr.  Dunnm  McIjaiT'n  ifr.  Dalrynipio — 
Mr.  Bumetiv — Mr.  Waman— Sir  EJwEud  Oolobrooke— An  impiefsHivt'  Omtor 
—  The  UrothetB  Hurt'ourt — Tht?  Country  Upntloman — The  Pulitu-iiin— A 
new  Methofl  of  Stnin>jriiliitiim— An  exciting  Soc<nt)  —  I/ird  BtittDnafield** 
Speech  on  his  Upturn  from  the  licrlin  Congrt'SA — Lord  Derby's  little  Joke. 


Ja&e  19.  —  Loud 

%'olcea. 


There  are  several  mernhors  of  the  House  who 
have  a  loud  voice.  Maiten,  R^d>ert  Montagu, 
and  George  Camphell,  for  example,  Bj)eak  above  a  whisper. 
But  Synan,  wh(^se  recent  uriexpeeted  return  created  such  a 
nsation  in  the  House,  positively  and  litemlly  shouts  at  the 
p  of  his  voice.  This  carried  through  a  speech  of  an  hour's 
duration,  hecomcs,  it  is  easy  to  understand,  sliglitly  deafening  to 
those  within  haik  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  benches  around 
where  Syi^^n  sits  empty  as  he  proceetls.  When  he  was  shouting 
hia.  sentiments  to-night  on  tlie  question  of  University  Education 
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Lovtlier  was  obserired  walking  liastily  along  the 

firvNQ  the  House. 
f  where  are   you   going?"   said  a   member,    sur- 
tlie  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  should  absent  him- 
m  important  dist^ussion  with  which   liie  department 
ocmcemed. 

•  I  am  going  on  to  the  Terrace  to  hear  Synan/^  said  James, 
off. 


»-some  Strangers  to-night,  and  any  who  may  suFvive 
™^'"'  the  experience  of  Tuesday,  will  ever  connect  the 
House  of  Commons  with  the  dreariest,  deadest 
Irwi  of  human  assemblages.  It  is  dithoult  to  say  which  hajs 
fffored  the  more  depressing  topic,  the  Scotch  Church  question  or 
tlte  mystery  of  Secttch  Roads  and  Bridges.  The  only  intelligent 
ootion  an  outsider  could  be  expected  to  bear  away  with  him 
would  be  tliat  there  are  as  many  sects  in  Scotland  as  there  are 
roads  and  bridges.  Another  idea  he  would  gather  is  one  of  marvel 
at  Duncan  McLiiren's  intimate  acquaintance  alike  with  churches, 
roads,  and  brid^x-s.  The  senior  member  for  Edinburgh  has  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  details  and  figures,  and  the  only  mistake 
he  makes  is  liis  belit-f  that  other  men  are  equally  a\'id. 


Mr  Duncan  To-night  McLarcn's  world  is  bounded  by  Scotcli 
rvit.  rioatk  and  Bridges,  and  he  has  come  down  pre- 
pared with  blue  bonks  and  extracts,  with  the  amiable  intention 
of  making  the  House  fully  acquainted  with  the  business. 
Standing  in  the  corner  seat,  with  hands  claB|>ed  and  sad  entreaty 
stamped  upon  his  face,  he  tells  a  story  wliich  would  doubtless 
be  agonising  if  it  were  audible.  But — timorously  to  repeat 
what  Sir  Gunrge  Campbell  has  been  flouted  for  openly  saj-ing — 
there  are  times  when  McLaren-'s  voice  sinks  below  the  key  at 
which  it  is  audible  throughout  the  House.  The  inconvenience 
is  increased  by  a  habit  he  has  contracted  of  confidentially 
addressing  the  blue  book  or  report  he  holds  in  his  hand. 
Members  turn  restlessly  in  their  seats,  and  cry  '*  Agreed !  *'  as 
McLaren,  having  deliberately  strolled  down  one  side  of  a  Road 
tea  miles  long,  crosses  the  Bridge,  and  pnx^eeds  to  walk  up  the 
other  side.  The  Admiral  snorts  impatience  and  coughs  depre- 
cation,    McLaren  takes  no  notice  till  the  sounds  begin  to  drown 
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his  voice,  and  then  he  announces  that  '*  if  hon.  members  do  not 
care  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  they  can  go  away,  but  he 
means  to  say  it.'^ 

Among^  the  most  impatient  antlitors  is  Lord  Eleho,  whu 
cannot  understand  why  any  man  t^hould  want  to  make  a  speech 
after  he  (Elcho)  has  set  forth  his  o]>inion.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
about  the  noble  lord^s  Parliamentary  oratory,  that  he  rarely 
begins  a  8j)eech  without  the  remark,  "^  I  Hhoiild  not  liave  risen, 
but— —  ''  In  the  course  of  a  session  "buts"  are  never  lacking*, 
and  Elcho  rises  often  enough,  having  first  folded  the  orders  of 
the  day  in  the  form  of  a  baton,  with  which  he  enforces  his 
ailments. 

The  Lord  Advocate  has  attempted  to  add  an  adventitious  air 
of  lightness  to  the  debate  by  assuming  a  white  hat,  and, 
generally,  a  jaunty  appearance.  He  lays  aside  the  former  from 
time  to  time,  and,  a[)]>rnachirig  the  table,  offers  a  few  observa- 
tioDS  in  that  intunation  peculiar  to  the  trained  reciter  of  Vdank 
verse.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  rare  Sootelimen  whom  constituencies 
north  of  the  Tweed  return  to  Parliament  to  sit  on  the  Conserva- 
tive benches,  are  in  their  places^  preimred  to  back  Ministers  in 
any  assertion  they  may  make. 


Mr.  i>airymplo.  Dalrymplc  has  astonished  everybody  by  making 
a  speech  in  which  he  disclosed  <piite  unexpected 
powers  of  sarcasm.  This  was  on  Tuesday  night,  when  W. 
Holmd'a  amendment  was  under  consideration.  Dalrymple  speaks 
in  to-night,  but  does  not  renew  the  effect,  ttiongh  he  pre- 
^es  the  identical  manner.  Differing  from  (ioseiien,  Dal- 
rymple derives  sustenance  for  his  oratorical  powers  by  nibbing 
his  shins  against  the  bench  before  him,  Croachen,  it  will  l)e 
remembeTcd,  is  stricken  dumb  it"  by  any  accident  his  calves  miss 
the  companionship  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bench  behind  Ijim. 
With  Dalryniple  the  effect  is  the  same,  though  from  a  different 
applicatioiu  He  presses  his  right  leg  ag;iiust  the  bench  hefate 
him,  and  if  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  be  accidentally  removes 
it  from  the  point  of  contact,  his  voice  suddenly  dies  away, 
rising  again  when,  imtiiig  the  accident,  be  leans  once  more 
against  the  bench. 

When   this   is   satisfactorily   arranged,  he   can   make  some 
good   points.      Nature   has   gifted  him  with  y  curiously  hlam 
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aspect.  You  might  expect  him  at  any  moment  to  declare 
that  "^man  docs  not  please  me,  nor  woman  either/*  He 
seems  to  ha\^e  gone  through  everything,  and  wearied  of  all. 
For  McLaren  to  throw  himself  thus  enthusia^tieally  into 
such  a  question  as  that  of  Roads  and  Bridg'es  is  attrilmtahlc 
to  youtlilrul  enthusiasm.  Dalrymplc  has  rim  through  the 
Roads  and  Bnd<2:es  stage,  and  has  found  all  ^-anity.  H< 
says  as  much  to-night  in  a  brief  speech  brought  to  a  siiddi 
conclusion  by  his  having  inadvertently  withdrawn  his  righl 
leg  from  contuct  with  the  l>ench.  His  speech  dosed  thei 
naturally,  as  it  might  have  elosed  at  any  other  stage  of  the 
opt?niBg  seotences.  Happening  just  here,  Dalrymple  did  not 
care  to  set  the  machiuery  in  motion  again,  aod  abruptly  sat 
down. 

Mr.  lUramy        Ram<?ay  is  a  model  Scotebman  of  the  type  wliieh, 
perhaps,  exists  rather  in  the  vulgar  imaginatiun 
than  to  any  extent  in  real  life.     Heaven  has  been  b<*untiful 
him  in  many  things,  but  has  utterly  denied  him  the  sense  oj 
hiimmir.     Life  is  to  him — as  it  was  tn  Rab,  that  memorabll 
Sroteh  dog- — "  a  serious  thing/^     In  the  eourse  of  a  long  an< 
useful   lil'e  he  hiis  observed  people,  even  in  the  House  of   Com- 
mons, open  their  mouths  wide,  roll  their  bodies  about,  and  emi( 
curious  sounds,  something  between  a  shout  and  a  shriek.      Ih 
knows    that    this  is  called  **  laughter."      But  how  laughter  ii 
made,  whether  it  is  a  temporary  indisposition  like  whoopiog- 
coiigh,  or  whether  it  is  an    hereditary   disetisc    like  the  gout|^ 
liable  to  break  out  at  any  time,  he  is  not  sure.     All  he  knowi 
is,  that  it  is  rather  unpleasant,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  waste 
time.     Not  that  he  is  himself  a  morose  man.      He  is  pleasant 
and  affable  in  manner,  and  has  a  remarkable  aequaintance  witl 
all  that  relates  to  public  affairs  in  Scotland,      But  he  is  notabh 
for  this,  that  wliile  a  sense  of  hiunour  is,  with  most  men, 
nt alter  of   degree,    he    is    absolutely  devoid  of   it.       To-nigbtj 
having    ]>lueed  on   the    paper   an  amendment    that  would  takfr^ 
Haikes  at  least  a  quarter  of   an    hour  to  read,  he  gravely  in« 
terposicd  with  the  remark  that  perhaps  the  amendment   raighl 
Ite  takt-n  as  read.     He  was  alarmed  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
one  of  those  uproarious  manifestations  he  has  heard  aUudotl  to  a 
'^  laughter; "  but  he  felt  t^uite  sure  that  he  had  not  been  guill 
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of  making  a  joke,  and  with  much  evident  self-commuoing 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Cumin-tee^"  im  he  calls  it, 
bad  gone  a  little  daft. 


» 


Mr,  Teaman.  Ycaman,  sitting  on  a  back  seat,  is  content  with 
turning'  the  Bill  over  and  over,  and  looking  won- 
drous wise.  The  only  thing  that  Yeaman  professes  U)  under- 
stand is  the  Eastern  Question,  and  with  respect  to  that  he  has 
an  infallible  guide.  His  process  is  to  the  following  effect:  In 
private  conversation,  if  any  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question 
is  discuspcd,  he  will  say,  *'  Ah  !  well,  ye»t*'  varied  by  "  Ah  I 
well,  no/'  Should  the  matter  become  subject  for  debate  in 
the  House,  he  sits  all  through  the  discussion  looking  increas- 
ingly wise  as  tlte  del)ate  proceeds,  and  when  the  division  is 
announced,  he  just  follows  the  Mariiuis  of  Lome  into  which- 
ever lobby  he  may  go.  This^  he  finds,  saves  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Lome  is  in  his  place  to* 
night  as  becomes  a  Scotch  member,  and  sits  throu^^jh  as  much 
of  the  debate  as  he  can,  George  Balfour,  having  made  a 
passionate  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  left  the  House. 
Tollemache  Sinclair  has  taken  to  sit  below  the  gangway  since 
that  night  when  Gladstone  conversed  with  a  friend  whilst  lie 
(Sir  Tollemache)  was  making  a  speech  on  the  Eastern  Question. 
Edward  Culebronke  is;  on  bis  feet  again,  and  I  am  falling  into 
tliiit  troubled  sleep  in  which  most  members  are  wrajH. 


I 
I 


Btr    Edward 
Cotebrooko. 


The  light  fades  ;  the  figures  on  the  floor  of  th& 
House  intermingle ;  the  L'auopy  of  the  Speaker's 
chair  gently  leans  forward  and  extinguishes  Raikes;  a  thick 
Seott'h  mist  envelops  the  familiar  scene;  and  through  it  all  I 
can  hear,  mellowed  as  if  by  disUince,  the  rasping  voice  of  Cole- 
brooke  with  its  curious  lapses  into  iuarticularity : 

**  Mr.  Kaikes,  the  hon.  member  l>elow  me,  has^ — nnar — naar 
— naar — attempted  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ulusgdw  pay 
— naar — naar — naar — more  than  they  ought  to^naar — uaar — 
Daar — naar ** 


■  Jane 27— An  im-  The  diKcusision  of  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
prc«avc orator,  ^^^^^.j^^  ,l.^t^^,l]|y  brings  Barttelot  to  the  fore.  Sir 
Walter  occupies  a  uui^iue  position  in  the  House,  aud  he  feels  the 
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Pt^sponsibility.  He  delivers  his  opinions  with  a  deliberation,  an 
emphasis,  and  &  vigt)ur  of  gesture  which  ereate  the  profoundest 
impression  in  the  Strangers^  Gallery,  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
cisely describe  in  wonis  the  manner  of  the  baronet's  speech.  But 
I  have  taken  down,  *'  verbal tim/'  ns  Bi^gar  says,  a  few  remarks 
ma^le  by  him  just  now,  when  opposing*  Forster^s  resolntion  on 
Cattle  Plague  Orders.  If  the  intellic^cnt  reader  will,  whilst  he 
recites  aloud  this  passage,  till  up  with  brief  jxiuses  the  Bjxices 
indicated,  will  raise  his  voice  in  aecusatory  tone  where  he  finds 
words  in  italics,  and  will  threaten  with  denunciatory  gesture 
anybody  who  may  be  in  his  immetliate  neighbourhood,  he  will 
afford  himself  and  his  family  some  notion  of  what  wc  hear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  is  speaking: — 

"Yet  Ae  knows — ^and — knows  f nil  well — in  the — position  he 
occupies — making  a  proposal  of  this  kind—must  be  one — which 
— must  be — fatal — ^to — the  Bill.  No  one  knows  better  i\\2LXxi\\Q 
right  hon.  gentleman — no  one-^knov^s  so  well — as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman — that  w^hen — ^he — mises  a  great  question  of  thi% 
kind — upon  a  Bill  of  this  sort, — namely  upon  the  second  reading 
—of — this  Bill — that  that  proposal — that  he  makes — is  abso- 
lutely against  the  principle — of — the  Bill.  Now,  I — de — ^ny — 
that  the  principle — of — this  Bill — is  confined — and  is  to  he  found 
—in  the  5th  schedule— of— the  Bill" 

Here  is  another  sample  taken  a  few  minutes  later : — 

**  Now  Denmark — it  is  a  remurk — able  country  is  Den — - 
mark — for — we  have  little — or  no — dis — ease  from  Den — ixuirk. 
Tlie  importation — from  Bed — mark — is  something  like  fifty-six 
^thousand — catiic— and  Ike  curious  part  of  it  is  this  that  fti^te- 
teen — thousand^ — of  these^ — were — cows — aiwi  Ikese  eoms  came 
— ^to— this  eountry^and^had  been  allowed  to  go^ — all  over — 
this  country — aud — I  have  never  yet  beard — that  these  cows 
— that — have  so — gone  over  t/ns  eountr^ — have  spread  any 
disease — in  this  cmmtry — .'* 

The  effect  oC  this  impressive  speech  upon  the  House,  more 
particularly  upon  the  country  gentry,  is  highly  gratifpng. 
They  plume  themselves  upon  the  heaven-lx)ni  oratory  of  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  w4iilst  Sir  Walter  is  Kfx*aking,  Greene, 
who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway  (and  is  fwinl 
from  those  anxieties  with  respect  to  his  hat  whieh  flutter  the 
goul  of  Walpole   (who  sits   just  below  the  energetic  baronet] . 
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looks  proudly  and  confidently  at  gentlemen  opposite  as  one  who 
should  say  : 

"Yon  talk  about  your  Gladstones  and  your  Brights  ;  what 
do  yon  think  of  fM9  f  ^* 


June  38,  -  The     It  is  a  trite  expression  that  history  repeats  itself. 

BTOibOT  Har-     g^^^  ^^^^  triteness  implies  a  foundation  of  truth, 

and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  m  the 

case  of  the  brothers  Moses*  and  Aaron,  and  that  of  the  brothel's 

who  represent  the  eity  of  Oxford  and  the  county  of  Oxford. 

*'I  am  not  eloquent,"  Moses  pleaded  wlien  he  was  seleeted  for 
his  great  work :  "  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue/'' 

And  the  answer  came  bat*k,  *^  Is  not  Aart>n  the  Levite  tliy 
brother?    I  know  tliat  he  can  speak  well," 

Thus  might  Colonel  Ilareourt  have  answered  when  invited 
by  the  electors  of  Oxfortl shire  t«  ^o  forth  and  save  t\\9  State 
at  a  time  when  it  was  menaced  by  the  haters  of  tlie  lowly  Turk. 

"  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue/'  said  the  Colonel 
to  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him, 

'*  Is  not  VeruMn  the  Liln'riil  thy  brother?*^  quickly  asked 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation.  *'  We  know  iof>  truly  that  he 
can  speak  not  only  well  but  much.^' 

And  so  the  Colonel's  BL'ni[)le8  were  overcome,  and  now  he 
«it»  dumb  but  watchful  on  the  Conservative  benches,  the  spare 
form  of  the  Adrnind  just  in  front  of  him  br^ni^ht  out  in  relief 
by  the  bountiful  expmse  of  his  white  waistcout. 

Apart  from  this  mark  of  mmlem  civilisation  there  is  niuf  h 
ait  Colonel  Ilareourt  that  reminds  one  of  the  historic  Mosi's. 
Had  Moses  been  returned  t-o  the  ninth  Parliament  of  Quet^n 
Victoria  he  eei-tainly  would  have  sat  on  the  (Vjnservativc 
benches.  A  man  of  few  words,  inclined  for  aci Ion  i*athcr  than 
rhet<^>ric,  he  would  never  have  felt  comfortable  on  the  same 
benches  as  Fawcutt,  Joseph  M*Kcnna,  HylandK,  and  Parnrll. 
He  would  have  taken  kindly  to  Hartington,  but  I  much  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  made  a  bosom  friend  of  (iladstone. 
As  for  Bigjjfar,  he  certainly  w<mld  have  btn^n  pltiying  tricks 
with  him,  and  the  progress  of  an  Irinh  debati*  wouhl  have  Iwen 
startlingly  interrupted  by  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  being 
called  to  the  fjurt  that  the  Member  for  Cavan  had  been  tcans- 

led  into  a  bmzen  scr[>ent. 
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The  poimfry  The  expression  on  the  Colonel's  faoe  varies  m 
geutkiimn.  ^^^  appreciable  degree.  Even  when  his  gifte<l 
brother  is  addressino;  the  House  only  the  acute  observer  may 
discern  tluit  his  countenance  is  sicklied  o'er  with  a  pale  east 
of  diso-ust.  That  people  like  O'Donnell,  liylanJs,  and  Camp- 
l^ell  should  deliberately  rise  from  a  sitting"  posture  and  talk, 
without  interval,  for  a  space  of  from  thirty  t^  one  hundred 
and  twenty  minutes  is  tj  hira  a  matter  for  pure  wonder. 
But  when  one's  own  brother  gives  way  to  this  weakness  the 
matter  o^rows  past  beanng.  The  Colonel  never  removes  his 
jj^lance  from  bis  bn*ther  as  lie  stands  at  the  table  and  beats 
the  box  and  ^oes  through  a  gymnastic  exercise  imitated,  like 
his  other  orati>rical  aeconiplisliraents,  from  the  great  man  who 
is  now  Lord  Beaeonsfteld.  Aaron  knows  that  the  quiet  glance 
of  Mosefi  is  upon  him,  and  although,  with  characteristie  auda^ 
city,  he  attempts  to  disguise  the  conviction,  it  works  upon 
him  with  undiminished  effect.  His  gestures  grow  wilder,  his 
voice  is  louder,  and  his  manner  betrays  a  restlessneas  that 
causes  llartiiigton  to  edge  a  little  further  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  box.  But  the  empty  show  cannot  long  be 
maintainwi.  The  st<.'ady  glance,  in  which  wonder,  contempt, 
and  fiorrow  rather  than  anger  mingle,  at^ts  upon  Aaron  with 
slow  but  irresistible  effect,  and  having  braved  it  for  a  space 
of  time  that  speaks  wondera  for  his  courage  and  determination, 
he  abruptly  sits  down. 

The  politician.  This  is  probaldy  the  secret  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  desertion  of  the  assembly  in  wliich 
he  was  formerly  aa  prominent  a  personage.  When  the  new 
Parliament  met,  the  ex-Suli<'itur-(jcnenil  was  pretty  constant 
in  his  attendance,  and,  largely  exercising  his  new-born  privi* 
lege  of  sjHjaking  from  the  front  bench,  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness to  Forster,  who  ''cannot  abear  these  young  men"  aping 
the  leadership.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment he  distinguished  himself  by  turning  ii|>on  the  man  whti 
had  bcfetoweil  upon  him  his  title,  attacking  him  with  a 
violence  of  which  Chaplin's  performances  are  a  poor  c<jpv» 
AVheu  the  Icfidership  was  settled  by  the  steady  advance  of 
Hartiivgton  in  the  confidence  of  the  party  and  the  favour  of 
Parliament,  the    commanding  Kgure  of   Sir  William  llarcouil 
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pjew  less  familiiir.  A  year  later  lie  had  lirouejht  to  the  hig^best 
decree  of  perfet'tion  the  art  of  turiiiii^  up  j>romisin]ouslj  in  a 
tk'hate  and  settling  the  matter  at  issue  off-hand  in  a  i^ew 
eheery  remarks.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  oV^loek  at  nij^ht, 
arrayed  in  eveninj[^  dress  and  with  a  erush  hat  lightly  hut 
tirmly  held  under  his  elhow,  he  would  steal  softly  uj)  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  tlirow  himself  upon  the  front  Op|w)8ition 
bt'nt-h.  Pn:>bahly  the  delmte  in  progress  was  one  wliieh  had 
oecrupied  members  throug-liout  the  sultry  watches  of  the  night* 
They  may  have  sat  all  through  it  in  the  honest  endeavour  to 
master  the  arg-ument  on  either  side,  and  were  now  desirous 
of  setting  forth  the  eonclusion  at  which  tliey  had  arrived. 
To  these  commonplace  pt^iple  it  was  unspeakably  exasperating 
presently  to  find  Sir  William  Harconrt  on  his  le^,  with  an 
after-dinner  glow  upon  his  manly  featureSj  summing  up  the 
whole  ease,  delivering  judgment,  and  sentencing  somebody — a 
friend  as  often  as  a  foe — to  instant  and  ignominious  exeeutiou. 

It  has,  naturally,  sometimes  happened  that  he  has  betrayed 
his  absolute  ignorauee  of  the  course  of  the  debate.  Somelbing 
ly  have  been  said  about  nine  o'clock  which  altered  the  issue 
as  set  forth  on  the  Orflers  of  t!ie  Day.  This  was  awkward, 
but  not  fatal ;  and  as  for  the  sneers  and  cutting  remarks  of 
members  who  dwelt  upon  the  inaeeuraey,  that  was  the  spice 
of  the  whole  entertainment.  The  debate,  hitherto  dull,  w(»uld 
take  a  euddcu  turn.  Possibly  the  particular  interest  dealt 
with  would  have  its  importiince  obscured  amid  the  clash  of 
personal  attack  and  dePence.  But  at  least  matters  had  be<.»n 
made  lively,  and  Sir  William,  with  folded  arms  and  pleased 
countenance,  surveyed  the  erewhile  tranquil  scene  now  dis- 
turhod  beyond  hoy>e  of  subsidence, 

Moreoverj  it  looked  well  in  the  morning  i>apers  next  day 
to  tind  Sir  William  Harconrt  anu»ng  the  list  of  speakers, 
ApiK-ariTyg  at  the  tail  end  of  the  debate,  it  would  lie  evident 
to  the  reader,  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere,  that  Sir  William,  scorn- 
ing the  delights  of  society,  and  anxious  chiefly  tu  do  his  dnty 
to  his  constituency  and  his  country,  had  spent  the  wfioh?  of 
the  evening  listening  to  this  dull  de!>ate,  and  liad  linally  inter- 
posed to  infuse  into  it  the  life  and  light  born  of  cultni'e  and 
an  accurate  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  kw. 

But  the  Colonel  has  changed  all  that.      The  versatile  and 
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volatile  man  of  hiarning,  whu  claims  kins^hip  with  the  sore- 
refgn  throuj^h  the  house  of  Arg-yl*?,  atid  who  has  h^en  known 
(though  this  happened  a  hmg'  time  a^o)  io  shake  hmids  with 
Mac(lt>nald,  has  faceil  withuiit  II inching  the  hiiighter  of  the 
House  of  CommoDSj  the  ra]>ier  thrusts  of  Disraeli,  and  the 
sled ufe- hammer  blows  of  Gladstone*  But  the  cold,  steady  stare 
of  the  memher  for  Oxfordshire  freezes  him.  With  this  familiar 
figure  directly  opposite  him  he  cannot  sing  the  old  eong^s  and 
dare  not  invent  the  new.  So  he  luis  forsaken  the  House,  and 
Hartington,  having  no  one  to  ed^re  him  up  on  the  ri^ht,  is 
l>e^inning  to  drift  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  hox  on 
the  tiihle  which  marks  the  place  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  Forster,  with  his  legs  more  than  ever  all  over  the  place,  is 
sunning  himself  in  the  warmth  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

July  1— A  new  A  remarkable  simile  was  put  forward  this  after- 
strauKuMtion/  """^^  *"  ^^^^  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a  Com- 
mittee-room in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
subject  under  consideration  was  the  Ea^st  London  Railway 
Company's  Bdl,  and  among  the  witnesses  was  Knatchbult- 
Hugessen.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he  compared  the 
Company  to  a  man  struggling  in  deep  water  with  two  heavy 
weights  attachetl  to  his  legs,  whoj  unless  a  rope  were  thrown 
to  him,  would  he  strangled  ! 

This  comes  of  writing  fairy  tales.  It  is  only  in  Wonder- 
land that  men  are  strangled  by  means  of  heavy  weights 
attached  to  their  legs. 

July  i6."An  ex'  Mr.  Giles,  newly-elected  member  for  Southamp- 
cuiiKscfine.  ^^^^  ^yjj^  Diade  his  maiden  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  under  whose  banner  he  bad  won  his  election, 
1  o-uight  further  distinguished  himself  by  engrossing,  for  a  few 
throbbing  seconds,  the  anxious  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  happened  during  the  debate  on  the  Cattle  Dis&ises 
Hill.  The  Government,  abjured  on  all  sides,  had  just  received  a 
fresh  stroke  from  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  who,  speaking  on  belialf 
of  the  im]>ortant  constituency  of  Southampton,  urged  its  claims 
to  compensation  under  the  Bill.  Whilst  the  cheers  at  this  new 
opposition  were  rising  up  from  the  Liberal  benches,  a  figure  was 
observed  suddenly  to  dart  forward  down  the  gangway  between 
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jhis  Ministerial  benches.  At  first  it  wns  tliouj^^ht  it  was  George 
I  four  g-one  astray  and  grown  siuldenly  white.  But,  upon 
closer  inspection,  the  fif»^ure  was  re^rog^nised  as  that  of  Ciiles,  who 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  Sir  Gt^orge  is  likely  t^o  be 
when  he  has  dwelt  another  ten  years  in  this  vale  of  tears,  where 
a  man  is  not  allowed  to  make  long  speecheSj  and  where  existi'iice 
is  preserved  to  Secretaries  of  State.  It  is  one  of  tlie  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  British  Constitution  that  no  man  may 
addrt^s  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  standing  in  tiie  gangway. 
Giles  hapi>ened  to  be  sitting  on  the  top  bench,  immediately 
facing  the  gangway ;  and,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  he  dashed  from  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gallery,  and  stood  in  the  gangway  with  hand  uplifted,  like 
an  elderly  Ajax  defying  the  sheet  lightning. 

A  roar  of  painful  astonishment  went  up  tr*  the  glass  roof  of 
the  House,  and  Erskine  May,  seated  at  the  tid)le,  folded  his 
hands  and  dropped  his  head  as  if  Parliamentary  life  Inul  at 
kst  grown  unbearable.  There  is  nothing  moves  the  House  of 
Commons  so  swiftly  and  suddenly  as  a  breach  of  any  of  those 
little  rules  of  debate  iFhich  serve  to  preserve  decorum.  When 
^  a  memorable  occasion  Plimsoll  stood  ou  one  leg  and  shook 
bis  fist  at  the  Prime  Minister,  it  was  not  the  imperfect  means  of 
support  thus  selected,  or  even  the  forcible  recognition  of  the  (ire- 
eence  of  Disraeli,  that  shocked  the  House  and  raised  tlie  roar  of 
execration.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  memlier  for  Derby  hatl 
crossed  the  red  line  marked  u|K>n  the  mattitig — that  'Hhin 
streak  of  red  *'  that  gave  as  niurh  trouble  to  hnrd  Eslington  as 
did  the  line  of  the  British  tiuards  at  Alma  to  the  Russians — 
and  was  speaking  midway  on  the  Hoor. 

Poor  Ciiles  had  not  the  slightest  notion  why  the  House  was 
shouting  at  him.  He  stood  there  endeavounng  to  lift  his  in- 
dividual voice  above  the  roar,  trembling  in  undisguised  alarm  at 
this  manifestation  of  discourtesy  from  an  assembly  fr<jm  which 
he  had  still  the  right  to  expei-t  the  eonsideratitm  always  jtaid  tu 
a  new  member.  Nor  was  his  jierturbation  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  Newdegate  had  hold  of  his  right  coat-tail  and  was  hauling 
him  in  as  a  ship  is  warped  into  dftck,  whilst  Barttclot  was 
strenuously  seconding  the  motion  by  shouldering  hitn  in  on  the 
left.  Giles,  however,  felt  that  the  honour  of  Southampton  was 
at  stitke.     That  he  should  be  thus  act  upon  in  the  face  of  the 
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HoiTse  of  Commons  l>y  two  ordinarily  quiet  gentlemen,  with 
whom  he  was  at  least  on  speaking  tenns,  was  wholly  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  But  the  calls  of  duty  were  firmer  than  the 
grip  of  the  baronet's  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  ties  of  hie 
constituency  strong-cr  than  the  thread  that  bound  to  his  garment 
the  coat-tail  which  Newdei^jate  eluog  to. 

Nor  was  Giles  a  man  to  be  put  do^vn  by  clamour.  So  he 
stood  for  several  seconds,  planted  firmly  in  the  gangway,  amid  a 
scene  of  growing'  excitement.  At  length  numbers  prevailed  over 
individual  courage^  and  Giles  being  hauled  into  dock,  discharged 
his  cargo  of  observation  in  disproof  of  what  his  colleague  had 
said.  Wlien  he  hail  linished  he  was  allowed  to  back  out,  ajid 
returned  to  his  seat  on  the  top  bench  facing  the  gangway. 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  When  he  resumed  his  seat  Dilke 
rnse^  and  in  a  few  worxls  showed  that  Perkins  was  right  and  that 
Giles,  in  his  renewed  Hdclity  to  the  Government,  was  wrong. 
As  soon  as  Dilke  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  a  thrill  went 
through  the  House.  A  thickly-set  figure,  wearing  a  coronet 
of  scanty  white  hair  and  abundant  whiskers  of  the  same  hue, 
flashed  for  a  moment  from  under  the  gallery,  and  lo  !  here  was 
Giles  once  more  lirmly  set  in  the  middle  of  the  gangway,  with 
uplifted  band  and  an  evident  desire  to  make  a  speech.  \  simul- 
taneous roar  burst  forth  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  Newdegate  once  more  seiz^ed  his  friend 
by  the  coat-tail,  and  Barttelot  bringing  up  the  reserves  ou  bis 
flank,  Giles  wiis  by  a  simultaneous  movement  again  hauled  into 
dock,  ;ind  the  gates,  as  it  were,  shut  upon  him.  Having  said 
what  he  freshly  had  at  heart,  Giles — who  was  now  growing 
accustomed  to  this  process  of  debate,  which  he  mentally  com- 
pared, to  itsJisadvantage,  with  that  in  vogne  in  the  Southampton 
Town  Council — left  the  dock  and  steamed  back  to  his  anchorage 
under  tbe  gallery,  wliere  he  remained  in  a  semi-dazed  condition 
till  the  adjuurnuient. 


July  18. —  Lord     It  was  charming  to  see  how  Lord  Beaconsfleld, 

fpTcTolThts      ^^^'^'  ^'^'^^  ^*-*^'^^'  bringing  '^ Peace  with  Honour/' 

returti    from      entered  just  now,  as  if  nothing  particular  were 

Congress *^    ^      ^^^^  matter,  and  as  if  the  last  tiling  in  the  world 

he    expected    was   to  find    the  House   of   Li»id« 

crowded  from  the  floor  to   the  roof  of  the  canopy  over  the 
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Throne,  In  the  same  unpretentious  and  unexpected  manner  he 
had,  a  few  minutes  earlier,  quitt*x]  the  dull-^xikinj^  house  at  the 
hottom  of  Downing  Street.  Whilst  the  thoughts  af  all  the 
world  were  centred  at  Westminst^^r,  and  whilst  some  thousands 
of  hero-worshippers  were  thrangino-  the  gates  of  Pahiee  Yaiit], 
the  hero  of  the  day  was  quietly  walking  down  Parliament  Street 
lient  upon  recommencing  his  Parliamentary  duties  intemipted  by 
a  trip  to  Uerlin.  He  had  not  even  done  the  day  tlie  honour  of 
epeetally  dressing  for  it  When  Gladstone  is  about  to  make  a 
great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fiomelx'^cly— surely  not 
himself — bnishes  him  up,  **  tidies  ^^  him,  and  puts  a  tlower  in  a 
button-hole  of  his  coat.  Beaconstield  did  not  do  all  his  dressing 
in  the  far-off  days  when  he  wore  ringlets  and  twirled  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  dexterously  attaehed  to  his  wrist  by  a  silken  tassel. 
Even  now  strangers  may  oecasionally  meet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parliament  Street  a  notable  figure  making  its  way  through 
the  throng.  They  not-e  how  fmil  and  weary  the  body  seems, 
how  bent  the  shouldei's,  how  sunken  the  cheeks,  how  leaden- 
hued  the  tineameufs.  Hut  they  also  note  the  dauntless  spirit 
which  still  afF4*rts  a  jaunty  carriage,  and  makes- believe  that 
progress  is  slowly  ma<le  only  because  there  is  no  Imrry.  They 
further  observe  with  admimtion  the  careful  newness  of  the 
accessories  of  the  figui'e — the  shapely  coat  of  the  lightest 
material,  the  negligent  but  elegant  neekclnth,  the  pearl-grey 
gloves  guiltless  fvf  wrinkle,  and  the  glossy  hat.     . 

These  things  are,  however,  only  for  common  place  occasions. 
To-day,  which  marks  a  croAvning  stage  in  a  meniarsible  cnreer, 
let  us  put  on  the  old  coat,  the  second-best  hat^  and  the  dingy- 
brown  trousers  of  long  ago.  I^et  us,  also,  walk  down  Purliament 
Street  instead  of  driving  in  a  coach  and  four,  and  let  us  tiike  by 
surprise  the  crowd  which  has  its  back  turned  to  us,  and  is 
eagerly  scanning  the  inteiior  of  the  stately  equipages  which 
drive  into  the  Yard  in  t:|uick  succession. 

A  crowd  in  Palace  Yard  I  A  surging  multitude  by  the 
railings !  Beaconslield  was  never  more  surprised  in  bis  life. 
What  could  be  the  matter?  Had  some  one  in  autlmriiy  been 
pulling  up  jjark  railings,  and  was  this  ovatiun  intended  for  the 
pious  of  the  popular  right?     Had  Gladstone  been  reducing 

le  taxes,  or  freeing  t  he  Church,  or  eniancipiding  the  land,  and 
this  the  grateful  throng  come  to  sing  pa*ans  in  his  honour  ? 
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BeaeonsBeld  coiiM  not  imagine;  but  tie  walked  slowly  on  un- 
noticed, and  L'l'ossing-  on  the  ri^j^ht-liand  side,  as  if  he  were 
making  for  the  quietness  and  peace  of  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  he  turned  sharply  off  to  the  left  when  he  neare^H 
the  gtites  of  Old  Palaee  Yard.  Then  with  a  sudden  rush  att^^ 
a  ringing-  cheer  the  surprised  crowd  elosed  round  him,  and 
threatened  to  carry  him  off  his  feet. 

And  so  tliey  bure  him  into  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whither 
his  eollea*^ues  of  the  Commons  had  already  amvcd,  breathh 
after  the  iiish  across  the  lobby.     Here  another  surprise  awail 
him.     Instead  of  the  empty  benches  over  which  the  sound 
hig   Ben   chiminfj^    live   o'clock   usually   booms,    here   was    the 
chamber  thronged  in  every  part.      At  the  far  end,  piled  head    . 
over  headj  were  the  stranji^ers  in  the  gallery,  and  on  either  side^H 
packed   equally  close,  were   many  familiar  faces,  often  turne<I 
uptm  him  in  ^^  another  plaoe/^      This  he  saw,  entering  from 
behind  the  Throne,  and  while  making  his  way  through  a  multi- 
tude of  Privy  Councillors  in  whom  there  was  the  wisdom  to 
early  in  their  phiees  in  tlie  space  before  the  Throne.     Except  oni 
kept  vacant  for  him,  a  hurried  glance  round  the  benches  sbowc 
not  a  sint^le  ernpty  seat,  whilst  From  the  fi^idleries  that  run  round 
the  chamber  Vjright  eyes  looked  down  and  rained  influence  upon 
a  Premier  who  is  not  only  a  politician  but  a  courtier. 

It  is  a  summer  day,  and  all  the  hues  of  a  flower^g-arden  ai 
blended  in  the  soft  lights  of  the  rainlx)w  which  the  beauty  ai 
rank  of  the  Empire  form,  and  througb  which,  after  the  storr 
of  the  Cong-ress,  the  sun  shines  down  on  the  Prime  Minister^ 
Royalty  is  not  lackinj^  to  the  stateliness  of  the  historic  scene,* 
If  the  Premier  were  to  look  up  he   would  see   in   the  gallery 
strnit;ht  before  him  the  Princess  o£   Wales,  fairest  amon^  the 
fair.     But  he  does  not  look  up.     He  has  got  over  the  surprise 
that  awaited  him  outside,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  /^lance  aroui 
which   he  took    when  fii*st  seating  himself   on  the  Ministerij 
bencb.     Thereafter  he  relapsed  into  his  immobile  manner,  w\\ 
arms  crossed  and  head  held  down,  the  observed  of  all  observe i 
himself  observing  none. 

A  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  fans  ia 
the  gallery,  fell  upon  the  assembly.     The  Premier  had  forti 
nately  timed   his   entry  so    that   all    the  private  business 
disposed  of,  and  no  consideration  of  such  topics  as  Viviseetic 
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or  tlie  Scotch  Roa^ls  and  Britlges  Bill  lowiTcd  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion.  There  was  not  hi  n*^  to  do  but  to  listen  to  the  eacjerly 
anticipated  statement.  At  this  moment  an  unseen  hnnd  tiung 
back  one  of  the  painted  windows  near  tlie  roof,  and  a  g^reat  beam 
of  white  light  flashed  across  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  eliamber, 
brintjin^  into  sudden  brilliancy  the  white  lawn  of  the  Bishops^ 
and  falling  upon  the  rainbow  hues  of  the  group  at  the  lower  end 
o£  the  t^fallery,  just  below  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Salisbury 
entered,  and  was  greeted  with  cheers  from  his  friends.  As 
if  Beaoonsfield  were  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  companion 
ID  the  journey  to  BerliUj  he  now  rose,  and,  advancing  to  the 
table,  was  received  with  renewed  cheers. 

He  commenced  his  si)cech  with  a  measured  cadence.  But  he 
maintained  this  tone  only  for  the  tlrsfc  ten  minutes,  and  happily 
fell  into  a  more  natural  and  effective  manner.  Beginning  by  a 
reference  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano — "  our  impeachment  of 
which  is  detailed  in  the  circular  of  Lord  Salisbury" — he  pro- 
ceeded to  epitomise  the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  to 
compare  them  with  the  earHer  instrument.  This,  as  conveying 
no  new  information  to  the  House,  proved  somewhat  unentertiiin- 
ing,  and  was  listened  to  in  undisturbed  silence.  He  descTibed  in 
detail  the  situation  of  Eastern  Roumeliai  and  next  iliseusscil 
Bosnia,  with  respect  to  which  he  maile  a  statement,  perhaps 
generally  new,  that  it  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  who  had 
proposed  to  the  Congress  that  Austria  should  occupy  Bosnia  and 
that  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  his  fellow- Plcnipntcntiary. 
Passing  on  to  argue  against  the  supposition  that  Turkey  had 
been  |iartitioned — *'  A  country/^  be  said,  *^  may  lose  a  jirovinc^ 
and  not  be  parti tione<l^' — and  having  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to 
these  considemtionn,  he  rcucbed  Greece.  He  sjioke  rather  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger  of  the  expectations  of  that  country,  which 
he  described  as  being  that  Congress  had  met  to  partition  Turkey, 
and  that  Greece  was  to  have  her  share.  But  be  was  not  without 
a  wonl  of  commendation  for  the  Hellenic  people. 

"  Greece,"  he  said,  *^  has  a  future,"  and  he  would  say  to  her, 
as  he  would  siiy  to  an  individual  under  the  same  circumstances, 
''Learn  to  be  patient/^ 

The  Prime  Minister  had  approacbed  the  table  without 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  notes  of  the  importtxnt  speech  he 
was   about  to  deliver^   and   he   epoke   tor  the   first  quarter  of 
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an  hour   without  t!ie  assistance   of  memoranda.     Comment 
his  discussion  of   tlie  Trinity  of  Berlin^  he   produced   from   1 
breast'pocket  of  his  coat  a  small  piece  of  paper,  to  which  he 
occiisicmally  referred.     When,  having  spoken  for  an  hour  and  taJ 
qnsirter,  his  voice  began  to  show  sifijns  of  huskiness,  Redesdal^j^P 
who   wag  sitting  at  the   table,  handed  him  a  g-lass  of    water, 
which  he  drank.    Thus  refreshed,  and  quoting  with  satisfaction 
remark  made  by   Bismarck   when   the  Congress  had  concludi 
the  re-arrangement  of  European  territory — "Turkey  in  Euro] 
once  more  exists  "—he  invited   the    House   to   "go  with  hii 
to  Asia/^ 

As  he  had  studiously  and  with  insistence  magnified  the  gaii 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  he  now  minimised  the  concessions  madi^ 
to  Russia  in  Asia.     Kars  he  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it 
had  been  thrice  taken,  and  that  in  the  '*  event  of  any  frci^h  mi 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Turkey  it  would   l>e   Uiki 
again/'     As  to  Batoum^  he  laughed  it  to  seoni.     There  was, 
said,  in  the  world  atsd  in  society,  a  general  notion  that  fiatoum 
was  a  sort  of  Portsmouth.  ^^ 

"  The  fact  ia,'^  he  affirmed  in  the  only  passage  of  his  speecl^f 
where  he  appealed  for  laughter,  ''that  the  port  of  Batoiun  will 
hold  exactly  three  yhips.     if  they  were    packed  as   closely  as 
vessels  in  the  London  Docks  it  might  hold  six;   but  with  the 
wind   in  a  certain  direction   the  peril  of  these  shiiis  would 
excessive/' 

These,  he  added,  amidst  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  w< 
not  conquests  we  sliould  grudge  to  Russia.     He  next  touched 
what  he  called  "The  Convention  of  Constantinople/'  and  ex^ 
pressed  his  surprise  to  have  heard  that  it  had  created  any  feeling 
of  alarm  on  the  part  of  France — a  Power  for  which,  on  V»ehal 
of  England,  he  ])rofessed  the  profoundest  sympathy  and  rttgai 
The  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  was,  that  the  course  tb« 
had  taken  would  arrest  the  destruction  of  Asia  Minor.     Failii 
the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  Turkey  in    Asia  must  yic 
to  anarchy  or  to  Russia.     In  yielding  to  Russia  in  Armeni 
England  had  said  to  her,  '*  Thus  far  and  no  farther/'     Asia 
large  enough  for  botli  of  us.     But  the  rof>m  we  reijuire  we  mu 
secure,  and  the  Government,  not  shrinking  from  reeponsibilitii 
("a  Minister  who  shrinks  from  responsibility  is  not  a  pnidenl 
Minister  '^  he  had  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech),  had  signed 
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the  Convention  o£  Constantinople  and  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
its  stipulations. 

Traces  of  recent  study  and  of  special  association  were  diseenii- 
ble  in  the  Premier's  bold  use  of  the  words  gendiirmene  and  lopUt 
and  the  deliberate,  almost  truculent  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
Dounced  these  words  sugg-ested  that  lie  rep^arded  the  occasion  as 
convenient  to  meet  once  for  all  the  libel  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  Blench  lant^ua<^e.  For  the  rest  we  were  welcoming; 
back  a  familiar  and  unchang'ed  acquaintance,  whose  ordinary 
manner  was  ruffled  only  by  a  feelinj?;  of  genuine  sui-prise  that 
p^KvpIe  should  have  thoufjrht  he  had  done  anything  extranitiinary. 
And  should  gather  in  multittides  to  crj-  **  God  bless  him;''  Like 
the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  plain  man,  who 
honestly  and  unostentatiously  performs  the  duties  that  He  to 
his  handj  and  marvels  that  men  should  be  greatly  moved  to 
recompense  him  with  plaudits. 

July  19.  -  Lord     Lortl  Derby,  it  is  said,  intends  to  move  that,  in 
f  to*^*    ^*^^®     recognition  of  a  recent  incident  iti  the  House  of 
Lords,   a   familiar   proverb   shall    henceforth   be 
quoted.  Cum  ffrano  Sttlls-hnry.^ 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

MH.    0LAD8T0XE     AND    THE    PREMIER. 

Tilt"  <rreat   Umnd-Nophow  of  hig   Great  Grand-Uneli-i  —  A   promieing'  youn||r 
Membt^r — Mr.  GladatDae's  Pi>iiiiUiJui-l*r>t. 

Joly  23,  -  The  Smollett,  member  for  Cambridy^e,  as  he  is  careful 
groftt  grand-  ^^^  inform  the  Tiiiblie  in  Doif  and  ebsewhere,  "is 
nc(>liew  of  hH  '  ^  i  ■  ■ 

jfTcat    ^ttnd'     the  j^reat  j^raud-Dcpbew  (»f  the  celt'hrutcd  historian 
^"*****''  and  novelist."     Thta  is  a  pity,  for  had  the  con- 

nection not  bci'U  cstabh^hedj  Smollett  mi^ht  hiivc  pnsKinl  through 
life  without  giving"  oft'ence.     Heaven  was  not  bountiful  to  him  in 

•  Tb«  ••  rncnnt  incidnil'*  was  Lord  B(ili8bur>'*e  flat  deniikl  of  tho  authenticity 
of  the  veisioa  of  whnt  ia  known  as  the  Ktrrut  Troaly  or  thi^  Sali-ilsury-Schouvft- 
hfi  ARToomfnt,  th««  ti niis*  of  which  were  prt'iuitturcly  pulilii«hotI  in  tho  Giohr 
lhroti|trh  thw  agency  of  Mr.  Churlea  Marviu,  tt  tomponiry  clerk  in  the  Foreign 
0£ce. 
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tilt*  bestowal  of  those  qualities  which  make  men  great.  H 
mind  is,  howeverj  of  the  full  average  of  intellig-enco,  and  thoutjh 
he  ^lined  no  hotiours  at  college,  he  at  leaet  had  t!ie  advantage 
of  a  sound  etlucati on.  What  he  lacks  in  suj)en or  mental  acquire- 
ments is  com'iensated  for  by  an  exceed ing-ly  gentle  disposition. 
Kind  to  a  fatdt,  and  tender  almost  t-o  weakness,  he  would  stand 
aside  to  let  a  worm  safely  cross  his  path.  But  the  f«hadow  of  his 
great  grand-uncle  has  darkened  his  life.  He  has  made  an 
admiring  stuiJy  of  all  that  pertains  to  *'  the  celebrated  historian 
and  novelit;t/''  and  thougli  he  himself  can  neither  compile 
histories  nor  construct  novels,  he  has  found  it  not  impossible  by 
diligent  study  to  imitate  what  he  supposes  wiis  the  manner  of  a 
fiurgeous  mate  of  the   lust  century. 

The  world  does  not  lack  information  about  Tobias  Smolle 
It  was  written  of  him  that  *'  his  conversation  was  a  string 
epigrammatic  sarcasms  against  ooe  or  other  of  the  company 
As  a  writer  he  was  what  in  these  days  is  called  "personal 
and  was  before  Disraeli  in  the  art  of  introducing  into  fiction 
living  persoonges  under  thin  disguises.  Dr.  Moore,  a  c<»n- 
temporary  who  tells  what  be  knew  of  the  great  grand-uncle  in 
the  preface  to  an  edition  of  his  works  published  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  writes  : — - 

"  llie  person  of  Dr.  Smollett  was  stout  and  well-proportinn 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  manner  reserved,  with  a  cert 
air  of  dignity  that  seemed  to  indiciite  that  he  w:is  not  unconsijio 
of  his  own  powers.     He  could  not  conceal  his  contempt  of  folh\ 
his  detestation  of  fraud,  nor  refrain  from  proclaiming  his  indi 
nation    agiunst   every   instance   of  o|»pre!^sit»n.      He   was    of 
intrepidj  indepentlent,  imprudent  disposition,  equally  incapable 
of  deceit  or  adulation/' 

A  consideration  of  this  sketch  will  explain  much  in  the  co 
duct  and  character  of  the  member  for  Cambridge.  These  are 
not  exactly  the  terras  in  which  a  dispa^sivmate  observer  wo 
describe  him,  but  they  arc,  it  may  reasonably  he  supposed,  p 
cisely  the  terms  in  which  he  would  have  himself  described, 
result  is  not  altogether  successful.  The  great  grand-nephe 
follows  the  lines  on  which  the  great  grand- uncle  walked.  But 
somehow  c»r  other  they  do  not  recommend  him  to  his  conte; 
poraries,  whatever  may  be  their  cilect  upon  posterity,  Smolle 
celebrated  his  return  to  Parliament  in  IS/I-  by  a  speech  in  whi 
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he  coarsely  attacked  Gladstone.  At  that  epoch  this  way  of  seek- 
ing notoriety  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  now.  The  merit  of 
the  diseovery  belongs  to  Harecnirt,  who  was  the  first  to  turn 
upon  his  old  chief.  But  Smollett,  as  became  the  g^reat  grand- 
nephew,  went  farther  than  the  gentleman  whom  Gkidstone  had 
called  up  from  below  the  gangway  to  bestow  upun  him  rank 
and  oflSce. 

Smollett's  close  imitation  of  the  great  original  has  endowed 
him  with  a  curious  Parliamentary  manner.  By  way  of  showing 
his  disregard  for  forms,  he  addresses  the  Ilunsc  of  Commons  with 
one  hand  in  bis  trousers  pockets^  while  with  the  other  he  enforces 
an  occasional  objurgation  or  an  excessive  rudeness.  He  holds 
kis  head  down,  and  further  shows  his  contempt  for  his  audience 
bf  speaking  between  his  half-closed  teeth.  Tlius  he  filing  out 
his  abuse  at  Gladstone,  itj  the  uproarious  delight  of  the  Con- 
servativeSj  who  had  been  long  ac'cust*>med  to  the  domination 
of  the  statesman  who  now  sat  in  the  obscurity  of  the  front 
Opposition  bench. 

That  speech  was  a  success!,  and  the  great  grand- nephew  began 
of  eclipsing  the  great  grand-uncle.  He  took  an  early 
Jportunity  of  repeating  the  experiment,  selecting  Lowe  as  the 
next  suitable  object  of  attack.  But  the  H*mse  did  not  care  for 
any  morcj  and  has  cared  less  and  less  for  Smollett's  appearances, 
till  to-night  he  speaks  in  the  hearing  of  six  members.  But  it 
does  not  become  the  great  gmiuUni'pbew  to  display  any  vexation 
at  this  untoward  cireumstauce,  so  he  stands  in  his  familiar 
attitude  jerking  out  impertinences  and  delivering  through  his 
teeth  commonplaces  poorly  disguised  in  strong  langujige. 

The  "certain  air  of  dignity^'  which  is  reeoixictl  of  the  great 
grand-uncle  is  absent  from  the  great  grand -nephew.  But  there 
are  not  lacking  indications  that  he  also  ''is  not  unconscious  of 
his  own  powers."  In  truth,  Smollett *s  contempt  for  the  ca[)acity 
of  every bcxly  else  is  ecpialled  only  hy  the  strength  of  Ids  belief 
in  his  own  oniniseience.  Ills  egotism  would  l)c  hjdicrous  if  it 
were  not  irritating. 

"  T  had  occasion,"  he  said  just  now,  ''to  take  the  Governur 
of  Madras  to  ta*k  in  March  lust.  I  charged  him  with  disloyalty, 
and  1  asked  for  an  exj)Ianatioij  from  the  Secretary  for  Ihdia,  and 
as  he  gave  rae  none  I  suppose  he  admits  the  charge.^' 

No  verbatim  report  will  convey  a  just  impression    of   the 
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sublime  air  with  which  this  sentence  is  delivered.  Smollett  ifl 
fjuite  ^Tave,  and  ubsolutely  in  earnest,  as,  with  a  harsh  voiee  and 
most  truculent  manner,  he  reminds  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  '^hiid  occasion  to  take  the  Clovernor  of  Madras  to  toisk'' — 
he  remetnbers  the  very  month  ! — '*  in  March  last/'  After  he 
has  said  this  there  is  an  impression  that  nothing  has  been  left 
unsaid — except,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  regret  on  the  jiart  of 
the  audience  that  an  expeditionary  force  was  not  at  onee  sent  out, 
with  that  celcnty  and  completeness  which  di^^tin^^uisih  British 
military  movements  in  the  present  day,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Bueking-ham  wiis  not  immediately  seized  and  deposited  in  tb« 
lowest  dmifj^cKD  liencath  the  ca^^tle  moat.  Barry  Sullivan'^ 
"  Off  with  his  head ;  so  much  for  Bufkiugham/"  is  a  mild  ex- 
pressionj  alike  in  respect  of  sentiment,  voice,  and  manner,  as  com- 
pared with  Smollett's  "  I  had  occasion  to  take  tlie  Governor  of 
Madras  to  task/' 

Since  nothing  came  of  that  warning,  Smollett  feels  it  his 
duty  to  rcjjcat  it.  Accordingly  he  *'  takes  to  task  "  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  Madras 
in  the  following  remark: — '* These  gentlemen  if  they  are  not 
imlieciles  write  very  mnch  as  if  they  were  imbeciles.''  Her«un 
again,  one  is  conscinus  of  lamentable  inaiality  to  convey  an  im^^H 
pression  of  the  voice  and  manner  with  which  these  atrociously 
offensive  words  were  uttered.  Nor  was  comparison  lacking  to 
complute  the  discomfiture  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It 
ap]5ears  that  a  Mr.  Jones  had  put  forth,  in  writing  on  t 
Vertiacular  Press  controversy,  a  view  contrary  to  that  held  b; 
the  Duke  of  Biu-kiughiini,  and  in  consonance  with  Smollett' 
opinion.  Ha]>py  Mr.  Jones  1  If  he  could  have  only  heard 
night  the  m-w  emphasi,^  with  which  his  not-unfamiliar  name  wi 
endowed,  he  would  have  died  content. 

"Mr.  Jones  is  hight,"  said  Smollett:  and  then,  after 
pause  sufficiently  pr<»l<mged  for  the  House  to  mast^T  all  that  t 
atiirmation  meant,  he  added — - 

**  I  AGKEE  WITH  Mil,  JoNKS." 

The  six  gentlemen  present  did  not  laugh  at  this.  They  we 
each  waiting  for  an  oj>ening  to  nuike  a  speech,  and  were  chiefl 
concerned  with  the  chance  nt*  lieing  the  lirst  to  catch  ll 
Speaker's  eye.  But  once  a  thrill  went  through  them.  Stai 
hope  looked  up  startled,  and  the  Speaker  moved  une^i^ily  in 
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chair.  It  happened  anent  George  Balfour.  That  g^entlcraan 
hid  just  sent  forth  one  of  those  plaintive  cries  of  *'  Hear  1 
hear  t "  with  which  he  is  aecuetomed  to  intersperse  speeches  of 
gentlemen  who  discuss  India. 

"The  g^allant  gentleman  cheers/'  said  Smollett,  ''and  I  wiH 
admit  to  the  fool — " 

The  appofiiteness  of  this  remark  struck  the  House,  and 
though  it  was  not  strictly  Parliamentary,  that  circumstance 
would  certainly  not  preclude  its  utterance  from  the  mouth  of 
Smollett.  Balfour  looked  round  to  see  who  was  moviny^  in  his 
defence  and  in  vindication  of  Pailiamentary  debate.  ^PKcnna 
did  rise  to  his  feet,  but  it  was  only  a  preliminary  to  taking  his 
hat  and  leaving  the  Mouge,  Before  anybody  interposed,  Smollett 
had  time  to  conclude  his  sentence,  which  ran  thus:- — "I  will 
admit  to  the  fool  all  that  has  been  said  about  these  unjustifiable 
annexations. '■*  Then  it  was  perceived  that  the  misapprehension 
was  due  to  Smollett's  pronunciation  of  the  word  **  full/'  and  so 
the  storm  blew  over,  and  the  member  for  Cambridge,  having 
exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  personal  abuse,  and  ha\nng  settled 
the  affairs  of  India,  concluded  bis  speech  and  left  the  House. 

He  had  spoken,  and  if  any  other  members,  including  the 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  were  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that 
after  that  event  they  could  add  anything  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, instruction,  or  counsel,  Smollett  for  one  would  not 
encourage  them,  or  waste  his  time  by  tarrying  to  listen. 
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July  25— A  pro-  Tlic  Coram  it  tce  is  dull  this  afternoon.  The 
mm'S.r''**""*^  Treasury  lieneh  is  almost  deserted,  and  Stanhope 
has  the  oppcjrfcunity  of  lying  at  full  length  if  he 
choose,  and  so  sleeping  the  eleep  of  BiitiBiied  youth.  But  the 
Under-Secretary  observes  decorum  and  the  perpendicular  position, 
and  sleeps  and  dreams  with  arms  folded  and  chin  resting  on  his 
chest.  He  is  dreaming  that  he  may  some  day  he  Prime 
Minister,  and,  surveying  the  prospecjt,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  dream  is  not  an  idle  one.  Stanhope  had  the  good  fortune 
to  he  born  the  son  of  an  Earl,  and  of  a  family  that  has  always 
sought  and  found  its  career  amid  the  clash  of  politics  and  affairs. 
This  accidental  circumstance  started  him  well  in  the  race.  But 
he  has  already  shown  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  running  in 
hiiti.  He  has  made  his  mark  deeper  with  every  speech  delivered 
DO 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  most  of  all  by  the  speec 
Tuesday  on  the  Vernacukr  Press  Bill.     It  is  a  long  tinie  since  I 
beard  a  speech  so  rich  in  promise. 

The  position  was  one  full  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Gladstone 
had  brought  forward  a  real  grievance  affecting  critical  issues, 
and  had  urgal  his  case  in  a  speech  of  rare  acceptability  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Stanhope  was  only  the  other  day  appoiu 
to  the  India  Office,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  subjec' 
matter  must  necessarily  have  been  hastily  acquired.  He  was 
speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  a  tiresome  debate  which  had 
occupied  several  hours  of  a  sultry  night.  Yet,  as  Stafford 
Northcotti  generously  said  when  he  camn  to  wnnd  up  the  debate, 
hia  speech  left  little  for  any  other  Minister  to  say.  It  was  fuU 
of  debating  power;  its  language  was  felicitous,  and  its  mann 
— ^a  consideration  scarcely  less  important  than  matter  in 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons — was  imimpeachable. 

Stanhope  has  neither  the  fussiness  of  self-conceit  nor  tl 
awkwardness  of  diflideuce.  He  takes  care  to  know  what  he 
talking  about,  and  having  the  information,  he  retails  it  in  an  easy^' 
pleasant,  and  unembarrassed  manner.  The  only  fault  that  might 
be  suggested  (and  when  perfection  is  so  nearly  attained  it  is 
worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  an}i:hing  that  mars  the  whole) 
is  that  he  is  apt  to  fall  into  a  sing-song  tone  suggestive  of 
recitation.  Apart  from  this,  his  Parliamentary  manner  leav 
notiiiug  to  be  desired  except,  perhaps,  a  itghtnesis  of  touch  whi 
may  come  with  added  ex(ierience.  Many  yomig  men  try  to  he 
smart  at  the  outset.  Stanhope,  avoiding  this  unpardonabi 
olfence,  errs  slightly  on  the  side  of  sol»riety.  But  for  this  a 
much  else  he  is  to  be  commended.  At  an  unusally  early  age  he 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Coramnns,  not  in  that  bril- 
liant style  in  which  joung  men  sometimes  Hash  forth  and  then 
disappear  in  everlasting  darkness,  but  in  a  quiet,  masterly  man 
which  justifies  the  hope  of  a  distinguiyhe<l  future.  He  may 
and  diiiam  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Treasury  bench.  He  will 
move  higher  up  before  many  years  have  i^issed  over  his  head. 
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Never  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Par»    ' 
liument  has   (jiadstone  l>een  able   to   observe 
the  use  of    his  pomatum-i>ot  a  measure  of 
liberation  equal   to   that  displayed  to-night.     This  mysteri( 


.July  31.  -  Mr, 
GladHtoneB  pa- 
mat  um-pot- 
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vessel,  which  exercises  a  modest  but  important  influence  upon 
our  princii^l  Parliamentary  debat-cs,  is  brought  into  the  House 
only  iijx>n  great  occasioDs.  It  is  of  glass,  oval  in  shape,  two 
and  a  half  inches  hi^b,  and  closed  with  a  cork  witli  a  wooden 
top.  These  details  may  ajipear  minute.  But  I  dwell  u|k>ii 
them  for  the  sufBcient  reason  that  I  cannot  further  describe 
the  contents  than  to  say  they  resemble  a  preparation  for 
the  hair  as  it  micrht  look  in  sultry  weather.  Memlnn's  who 
aspire  to  oratorical  success  have  wastetl  much  valuable  time  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  qualities  of  the  substance 
wnth  which  Gladstone  lubricates  his  vocal  organs  during-  the 
delivery  of  his  orations.  There  are  some  conscientious  Conser- 
vatives who  beb'eve  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  down  a  healthy 
infant  selected  from  the  bosom  of  the  family  of  a  Conserva- 
tive elector.  But  this  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  prejudice, 
and  of  an  inclination  to  believe  anything-  bad  of  Gladstone. 
Whatever  the  bottle  contains,  it  is  carefully  brought  into  the 
House  and  cautiously  deposited  on  a  corner  of  the  table  wliere  it 
is  likely  to  be  free  from  the  sweep  of  the  orator's  arm.  Thence 
at  convenient  intervals  it  is  produced,  and  Imi>eTial  Parliament 
looks  on  in  wonder  as  GladstonCj  putting  the  stout  nei*k  of  the  un- 
gainly bottle  to  his  lips,  draws  in  the  iiourishmcntjand  starts  aguiii 
like  a  giant  refreshed ;  but  not  before  he  has  cai^efully  corked  up 
the  bottle  and  replaced  it  in  a  situation  of  security  on  the  table. 
It  is  e\ndent  tliat,  for  the  due  and  comfortable  enjo)Tiient  of 
this  process,  an  appreciable  interval  in  the  toil  of  speaking  is  re- 
quired. There  was  a  time,  though  not  in  the  memory  of  members 
I  of  the  present  Parliament,  when  Gladstone  might  n<>t  ouly  have 
found  time  during  the  delivery  of  his  speeches  to  absorb  this 
pomatum ic  substance,  but  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  C4irved  the 
wing  of  a  chicken  to  eat  with  it.  In  the  last  Parliament  the 
flow  of  his  eloquence  was  wont  to  be  interrupted  by  whirlwinds 
of  applause,  during  which  he  might  gain  temporary  rest  or  take 
temporary  refreslunont.  All  that  has  changed  with  the  new  Par- 
liament, and  time  after  time  Gladstone  has  poured  his  eloquence 
into  dull  ears,  and  has  made  a  long  speech  unbn*ken  by  a  cheer. 
The  last  time  we  had  the  immatum-pot  with  us  the  subject 
p{  debate  was  the  everlasting  Eastern  Cluestiun.  But  tlie  cir- 
cumstances were  different.  At  that  epoch  Russia  and  Turkey 
held  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  the  other  nations  of  Knroi)€ 
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were  stand  mg-  with  their  hands  on  the  hilts  of  their  swords. 
Many  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  g^ing*  the  full  leng-th 
of  attachment  to  Turkey  and  liatred  of  Russia,  were  fearful 
lest  the  appearance  nf  divided  counsels  in  Eng'laud  mig^ht  eu^H 
courage  Russia  to  proceed  to  extremities^  and  so  finally  dnig^l 
us  into  war.  It  seemed  if  not  nobler,  at  least  safer,  to  be 
gilent,  and  Gladstone,  with  his  inconvenient  impulses,  and  his 
uni-estrained  advocacy  of  what  he  held  to  be  right,  seemed  to 
peril  ])eace.  So  whilst  the  Conservatives  hooted  him,  the 
Opposition  refrained  from  cheering  him,  and  his  recourse  to  the 
pomatum-pot  was  a  hastily-snatched  joy,  chilled  by  the  silence 
and  embarrassed  by  the  curious  scrutiny  of  the  House. 

To-night  all  this  was  changed.     Peace  has  been  signed  ;  th 
Eastern  Question  is  temporarily,  at  least,  settled,  and  nothi 
tliat  Gladstone  says  or  does  can  reopen  the  controversy.     Me: 
bers  might  give  themselves  up  to  the  untrammelled  pleasure^ 
of  listening  to  matchless  eloquence,  and  to  arguments  subtly 
ec^nceived  and  vigorously  enforced.     No  man  by  cheering  could 
help  in  the  slightest  degree  to  precipitate  war.     Gladstone  was 
saying  now  what  he  had  said  months  ago,  when  only  Mnndella 
and  a  few  faithful  members  below  the  gangway  cheered  him. 
He  was  unaltered,  but  circumstances  had  changed,  and  so  had 
the  attitude  of  the  Opposition.      Accordingly  the  speaker  was 
sustained   and   cheered   by  a  constant  cannonade   of   applaus 
and   frequent   irruptions   of  approving    laughter.       It   seem 
that  the  hand  of  Time  had  put  back  the  clock,  and  that  t 
Gladstone  of  1870   was   once   more  swiiying  the  passions  and 
moulding  the  convictions  of  a  subdued  House  of  Commons.     Of 
an  oration  that  lasted  two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  it  is 
]>robable  that  Gladstone  was  speaking  for  only  two  hours  and^B 
tifteen  minutes.    The  Opposition,  in  a  voice  of  unwonted  unison^B 
fiUed  up  the  other  twenty  minutes  with  cheering,  an  arrange- 
nient  which  gave  Gladstone  so  much  time   for   application 
the  pomatum-pot  that  his  sustenance  was  exhausted  before  hi^ 
speech  was  concluded.     It  was  in  Berlin,  within  the  precinc 
of  the  Radziwill  Palace,  that  he  first  found  the  opportunity 
refreshing   himself.       He  had  a  good  drink   in    Bulgaria; 
supped  heartily  in  Greece ;    he   nearly  finished  the   bottle 
Cyprus ;  and  when  he  found  himself  in   Asia  Minor  the  mc 
determined  suction  failed  in  adequate  result. 
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His  speech  of  to-nf^ht  will  miik  as  one  of  the  four  greatest 

delivered   by   him  within    the    walls   of   the    House    of   Com- 

naons.      To   many,   still   resting   under   the    spell    of   its   elo- 

cjuenee,  and  amazed  at  the  hrm  yet  light  grasp  of  detail,  and 

the    surpassing    method    in  whieh    details  were    arranged    and 

displayedj  it  seems  impossible  that  even  Gladstone  could  ever 

Have    excelled    this    feat.     The   speech    was    dangerously  long, 

and  I  am    not  sure  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  if 

t*he  odd  thirty-five  minutes  had  been  dis|iensed  with.     Yet,  in 

reviewing   it,    it    is   ditiicult   to    say  what  partieiilar  passages 

might    have    been    left    out.     He  had  provided    himself   with 

voluminous    notesj    hut   a  fatal   economy  in  stationery  led   to 

"what  might  ha%^e  proved  a  disastrous  result.      His  memoranda 

were  made  on  the  backs  of  letters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.     To 

keep    them    in   consecutive    order    was   an   undertaking  which 

required    absorbing    attention,  and    more  tlian  once  he  had  to 

sbuffie  his  notes  as   if   he  were  playiug  a  card  trick  and   had 

lost  the  clue. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  at  one  time,  just  upon  tlie 
close  of  the  speech,  he  had  shuffled  to  the  top  a  page  he 
had  already  used.  The  catclx-line  of  the  note  was  the  sen- 
tence, "  But  if  foreign  Governments  have  to  complain  of 
this  policy,  how  much  greater  cause  has  Parliament?^'  This 
had  reference  to  the  secret  agreement  with  Russia,  and  had 
been  dealt  with  in  its  proper  place.  Coming  up  again, 
Gladstone  had  pronounced  the  sentence  before  he  discovered 
his  error,  and  recognising  at  a  glance  the  hopelessness  of  the 
endeavour  to  find  the  proper  sequence  of  the  notes,  he  made 
the  best  of  the  matter.  But  for  some  moments  it  paralysed 
him,  and  he  floundered  as  a  vessel  halts  and  staggers  before 
she  stands  away  on  a  frenb  tack* 

This  was  near  the  end,  and  many  who  had  not  observed 
the  accident  naturally  concludcHl  that  Gladstone  was  growing 
physically  tired.  The  task  was  one  that  might  well  have 
wearied  a  younger  man.  But  the  fact  is  Gladstone  was  t4> 
all  appearances  as  fresh  when  he  had  finished  as  w^hen  he 
began.  Throughout  the  whole  space  of  tifjie  be  was  almost 
gymnastically  vigorous.  He  has  of  late  acquired — or,  rather, 
has  developed — an  evil  habit  of  driving  home  his  arguments 
by  smiting  with   his   baud   any  resonant  substance  that  may 
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be  near.  Soniotimes  he  stands  a  pace  l)a(^kward  from  tin 
table,  and  with  iiU  his  might  heats  one  hand  ni>on  the  other 
through  a  succession  of  several  moments.  More  often  hej 
with  resounding  blows,  assaults  some  particular  book  on  the 
table,  a  Blue  Book  by  preference,  as  affording  a  substance 
which  combines  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  with  a  full 
ciipueity  of  resonance. 

For  higher  flights,  and  for  clenching  important  arguments, 
he    carefully    reserves    a    large    black    box    that  stands    in  ih 
middle    of  the   table.     To    reach    this  requires    a    considenib 
effort,  a  stretehing  of  the  body  across  the  table.     But  Gladstoni 
is  not  to  be  denied  from  time  to  time  the  rapturous  delight 
beating  that  box.    With  concentrated  rage,  with  flashing  eyeSj 
with  dilated  frame  that  trembles  in  every  nerve,  and  with 
aljsolute  disregard  of  personal  ptin,  he  leans  across  and  brin 
down  his    hand  with    tremendous   force  on  the   lid  of  the  m 
offensive  and  astounded  box.      The  effect  is  essentially    ridi- 
culous and   distinctly  unpleasant.      It   distracts    the   attentio 
from  the    arguments    to  which   the   orator   particularly  desin 
to    draw   atlention,   and   breaks    with   discordant   sounds    t 
melody    of   a   richj    full    voice.      No   one    more    quickly    thari 
Gladstone  would    recognise    these    facts,  and    their  not   unim- 
portant   bearing   upon    the    object    he   has    at    heart.     But  it 
would  be  idle  to  hope  for  reformation.     He  might  at  the  ou 
set  of  a  speech  forswear  the  box  and  abjure  the  Blue  Book 
But  his  eloquence  reaches  the  rare  heights  of  passion.     In  thi 
moments  of  his  frenzy  he    loses  all    sight  of   material  things,' 
and  though  to-night  bis  hand  cannot   fail  to  be  wounded^  he 
would    be    honestly   surprised    if    he  were   told    how  the   un- 
comfortable feeling  had  been  brought  about. 

Incidentally   be  referred   to    the    Premier's  personal   att^iel 
upon   him   at  the  great  Conservative  meeting  held  on   Satur- 
day in  the  Bukc  of  Wellington's  riding-school.      Beaeonsfiel 
then  denounced   him   as    "  a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebria 
with  the  exuberance   of   his  own   verbosity,"  and  went   on 
describe   him   as  one   "  gifted  with  an  egotistical   imaginatioi 
that    can    at    all    times    command    an    interminable    and    in- 
consistent  series   of    arguments  to  malign  liis   opponents   a 
glorify    himself.^'       Twenty-four   hours    ago,    Gladstone    sa 
he  had  no  intention  of  alluding  "  to  this  repulsive  subject,' 
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But  reference  having  been  made  to  it  by  Pluoket,  aotl  it 
baying  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  previous  nig-ht,  he  had  felt  bound  to  write  a  letter  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  he  read  amid  profound  silence,  bmken 
by  an  isolated  lau^h  from  the  Conservative  side  at  the  terms 
in  which  he  addressed  his  rival. 

The  letter,  which  began  ''  Dear  Lord  Beat* onsfield/^  called 
the  Prime  Minister's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
ported to  liave  stated  that  Gladstone,  in  hie  sjwech  at  Oxford, 
bad  described  him  as  "  a  dangerous  and  even  devilish 
character."  Further,  that  he  had  "indulged  in  criticisms 
replete  with  the  most  offensive  epithets  as  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
conduct  and  in  description  of  his  character/'  He  asked  the 
noble  lord  to  have  the  goodness  to  supply  him  with  a  list  or 
selection  of  the  offensive  epithefe,  and  he  remaine<l,  '*  my  dear 
lord,  faithfully  yours,  W.  E.   Gladstone." 

Gladstone  said  he  bad  not  yet  received  an  answer  to  liiy 
letter,  but  if  when  it  came  it  forniBhed  him  with  the  informa- 
tion he  required,  tbere  would  remain  nothings  for  him  but  to 
apologise,* 
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The  Major  onc«  more — Quito  a  new  Suljject — Tbe  Major  baokilidea — Last  Hours 
of  the  SoBsion— Prorogation. 

-  The  The  scene  last  night  was  not  wanting  in  dramatic 
Major  on  CO  accessories.  The  House  had  spent  a  most  prosaic 
evening,  discussing  Ways  and  Means.  Oidy  a 
few  members  bad  been  able  to  outlive  the  exercise,  and  these 
were  men  inured  to  war,  old  campaigners,  who  settled  down 
before  the  Army  Estimates  with  that  fierce  and  insatiable 
delight  with  which  My  Uncle  Toby  was  accutitomcd  to  seat  hmi- 

•  Lord  Beaconaflold  TOplied  to  tho  citect  tliat  ho  h&d  instnicted  one  of  hi« 
jecretarieii  to  hunt  up  th©  refeiencoa.  Apparently  tho  hunt  proved  unanccesa- 
tal,  for  nothing  more  wm  heurd  of  the  mutter. 
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self  at  the  table   on  which  he  might  show  how  Namiir 
bcsie^d.      The   Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer   had    retired  in 
favour  of  the  Minister  of  War;  the  Colonels  were  thrown  out 
in  Bkirinishing  order ;  everything  was  ready  for  the  g-ood  old-^_ 
fashioned  military  parade.      When   suddenly,  from   the    rig1ii^| 
flank  of  the  Secretary  for  WaVj  hre  was  opened  from  an   un- 
expected though  not  unfamiliar  quarter. 

The  Major's  "  Hear,  hear/'  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  like  tl 
discharge  of  an  Armstrong  gun.  Heard  amidst  a  burst 
cheering,  it  dominates  all  other  sounds.  Trumpeted  forth 
itself  at  untimely  seasons,  it  fills  the  House  with  a  noise  eqi 
to  the  cheering  of  an  average  Continental  crowd.  That  some-' 
thing  was  the  matter  with  the  Major  was  evident ;  what  it 
might  be  few  knew,  though  many  guessed — erroneously,  I  am 
told.  It  was  not  whisky.  It  was  outraged  family  pride,  A 
scion  of  the  O^Gorman  family  had  been  unjustly  passed  over 
when  the  Horse  Guards  were  dealing  out  promotions,  and  it 
accordingly  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Major  that  the  bes^H 
way  of  showing  his  displeasure  with  the  Horse  Guards  woidd  b^| 
to  sit  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  thunder  forth 
untimely  "  hear,  hears !  '*  when  the  Secretary  for  War  wj 
making  a  statement  with  respeet  to  the  cost  of  the  Reserve 
and  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  Cyprus. 

This  pi-ogramme  he  carried  out  with  much  vigour  and  m 
qualided  success.      Stanley  bore  up  bravely  against  the  intei 
ruption.     But  at  length  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  who 
is  alwaj's  being  goaded  by  untoward  circumstances  into  8om< 
unwelcome  exliibition  of  energy,  arose  and  called  the  Speaker' 
attention    to    the    interruptions.      Then   followed    a    scene 
which  the  Major  stormed^  the  House  grew  excited,  the  Chai 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  grew  pale,  and  John  Manners  discreetlj 
quitted  the  premises,  probably  going  in  search  of  that  weapon  of 
war — ^that  decorated  brand  of  steel— which  he  flashed  in  the  ey6^_ 
of  Europe  just  before  the  Congress.     Finally,  after  some  bustl^^f 
that  awfully  mysterious  process  knowTi  as  "naming  "  a  meml^er 
was  carried  out,  a  process  which  the  Major  submitted  to  silentlyj 
and  with  no  other  show  of  emotion  than  a  volcanic  heaving 
his  stupendous  fmme,  and  the  ferocious  snapping  at  Imagina! 
flies  that  seemed  to  him  to  hive  in  his  moustache.     But  \ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rising  next,  alluded  to 
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"naming*' as  ''a  solemn  duty/'  the  Major  indicated  what  he 
tljought  o£  it  by  the  monosyllable  ''  Bah  [" 

A  resolution  declaring  the  Major's  conduct  to  be  disorderly 
and  disrespectful  beino^  before  the  House,  evidently  the  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  rid  o£  the  Major.  How  that  was  to  he 
accomplished  was  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment.  It  is  a 
long-established  custom  that  the  member  whose  conduct  is  under 
discussion  shall  leave  the  House.  Would  the  Major  leave  ? 
and,  if  not,  how  was  he  to  be  got  out  ?  The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  his  duty;  but  though  Captain  Gosset 
is  a  powerful  and  determined  man,  what  would  he  be  among  so 
many  square  feet  of  humanity  ?  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  Major  in  anxious  expectation.  Nobody  liked  to  propound 
the  questioiu  But  it  was  in  everybody's  mind.  Would  he  walk 
out,  or  would  he  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  if  so,  who  was  to 
carry  him  ?  Haruourt  looked  on  with  a  grim  smile,  pleased  for 
ODce  in  his  life  that  he  was  not  in  oflSce.  Whoever  might  have 
to  carry  out  the  Major,  it  certainly  would  not  be  Her  Majesty^s 
Opposition. 

Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  had  solved  the  diflieuUy 
as  far  as  he  was  ooneerni'd,  not  yet  having  returneii  with  the 
sword.  At  the  end  of  an  exhausting  Session  it  seemed  too  much 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  willed  ujwn  to 
assist  at  an  athletic  |M^rfurmance  of  this  magnitude.  Lowthcr, 
who  would  have  regarded  the  task  as  a  pleasEint  interlude  in  the 
sameness  of  official  duties,  was  unfortunately  absent.  Colonel 
Stanley  might  be  depended  upon  for  at  leant  a  leg,  and  Selwin- 
Ibbetson,  though  be  has  made  a  little  flesh  lately  and  shows  the 
Pesults  of  close  attention  to  Parliamentary  duties,  buttoned  his 
cost  tightly  across  his  chest,  and  was  evidently  prepared  to 
answer  for  an  arm.  The  Admiral  also,  though  getting  od  in 
years,  might  be  counted  upon  to  assist  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  predicament,  and  with  volunteers  from  other  parts 
of  the  House  it  might  be  done  if  the  Major  remained  in  his 
place.  But  what  if  he  lay  down  on  the  Hoor  and,  as  from  his 
appearance  at  the  moment  he  apj)eare<l  quite  capable  of  doing, 
refused  Uj  budge  ? 

These  thoughts  <X!Cupied  men's  minds,  and  imder  the  tone 
of  authority  with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
others  spoke,  there  too  evidently  lurked  this  fear  of  the  Major 
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resortincr  to  extremities.  Whilst  hon.  and  rij^bt  Hon.  gentlemei 
watched  and  trembled,  the  gigjintic  form  below  the  gangway 
slowly  rose,  and,  facino^  the  Speaker,  marched  up  tlie  gangway, 
A  new  terror  possessed  the  House.  Where  was  the  Major 
g<>in^,  and  what  w^as  he  going*  to  do?  The  ^laee  lay  on  the 
table.  Snpposing  lie  were  to  walk  down  and,  taking  that 
dread  instrument  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  whirl  it 
round  bis  head  shillelagh-wise,  or  even  whisk  it  about  the  ears 
of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  for  War!  Stout  hearts  quailed; 
ruddy  cheeks  bhmehed;  brave  men  held  their  breath  as  the 
Major,  turning  at  the  corner  of  the  seat,  walked  with  slow, 
majestic  step  down  the  gangway.  Arrived  on  the  floor,  he 
turned  towards  the  Speaker,  and,  with  a  low  bow,  faced  about 
and  sailed  towards  the  door,  presenting  an  expanse  of  back 
w^hich,  to  the  disordered  imagination,  seemed  to  fill  up  the 
space  bridging  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  benches.  A  sigh 
of  relief  that  sounded  half  like  a  cheer  broke  forth,  and,  th|H| 
principal  difficulty  got  rid  of,  the  House,  with  a  vivacity  that 
appeared  almost  truculent  compared  with  it«  former  tone,^ 
formally  passed  a  resolution  de(.daring  the  conduct  of  the  MajoJH 
both  disorderly  and  disrespectful. 

This  scene  was  not  lacking  in  dramatic  incident.     But  foi' 
breathless    interest,  deep   solemnity,  and   true   pathos,  it  niufl^| 
yield  the  palm  to  the  scene  this  afternoon.     The  House,  having^^ 
met  as  usual,  proceeded  to  the   consideration   of   the    ordinary 
business  on  the  paper.     Hon.  members  talked  about  tithes,  tl 
Permissive  Bill,  the  Russians,  Afghanistan,  or  prison  disciphnet 
but  it  waj?  evident  their  thoughts  were  elsewhere.     The  Maj< 
was  to  come  up  to-day,  and  every  one  w^as  thinking  of  wl 
he  might  say,  and  how  he  would  say  it.     Would  be  raise  hii 
arm  and  defy  the  House,  or  would  he  bow  his  neck  and  seek_ 
its  forgiveness  ? 

The  first  order  of  the  day  was  thus  worded  : — "  Maj/ 
O'Gorman— Consideration  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Chair." 
The  second  order  of  the  day  was  : — "  Major  O'Gorman^ — To 
attend  in  his  pUicc.^'  Never  before  had  a  member  two  whole 
orders  of  the  day  assigned  to  him,  and  a  flush  of  pride  suffused 
the  countenance  of  O'SuIlivan  as  he  thought  of  this,  and 
pleaded  that  before  the  conduct  of  his  great  eountryraan  was 
considered,  he  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  explaining  it- 
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It  \mng^  settled  that  tlie  ^lajor  pbouM  be  lirnuo^lit  in,  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  was  dospatehtHl  to  h4i!\\  him.  A  dt^ad  silence 
reigned  in  the  House.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  closed 
doors.  Prefiently  they  were  flmio^  baek,  and  momentarily 
framed  between  them  was  seen  the  ^-ij^ntic  iif>;ure  of  the  Major. 
With  hat  in  hand,  and  for  the  defiant  air  of  the  previous  night 
a  downcast  look  of  penitence  that  almost  broug-ht  fears  ink*  the 
eyes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Major  walked  in. 
Solemn  silence  reigfued  as,  bowing  with  stately  grace  to  the 
Chair,  he  took  his  seat. 

"  Major  O'Gorman,''  said  the  Speaker. 
The  Major  rose,  and,  fixing  his  glasses,  read  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion  the  expression  of  his  deep  regret  for 
the  outburst  of  the  pre\'iou5  night,  and  his  apology  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion.  It  was  an  aiTectiog  scene — a  truly 
touching  episode.  The  Maj<:»r  reading  with  difficulty  through 
his  dimmed  glasses ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resisting 
^th  evident  difficulty  the  impulse  to  go  and  throw  himself  on 
the  returaed  prodigaFs  neck ;  and  the  House,  generally,  sitting 
with  solemn  aspect,  as  if  it  were  attending  a  funeral  service. 
But  the  apology  tendered  and  accepted,  and  all  the  formalities 
gone  through,  no  further  bounds  were  laid  upon  emotion.  The 
Major  was  cheereil  as  if  he  had  saved  the  State  instead  of 
having  bullied  the  House  of  Commons.  Everybody,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  felt  personally  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  relieved  the  House  from  an  awkward 
prediciiment.  Friends  and  members  were  invited  to  rejoice, 
because  the  prodigal  had  returned.  The  fatted  calf  was  killed, 
and  there  was  more  joy  in  the  House  over  the  Major^s  return 
than  at  the  presence  of  the  nincty-and-nine  well -con  ducted 
^ntlemen,  who  would  r.ither  have  bitten  their  tongue  out  than 
have  pem^itted  it  to  utter  the  monosyllable  "  Bah  !  '*  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  apoke  respectfully  of  the  solemn 
action  of  the  Speaker. 


Auk-  8.— Quite  a 
new  Bulxject 


Nobody  Imt  Fawcett — unless  it  were  Edward 
Jenkins — would  think  of  serving  up  the  Eastern 
Question  tO'njght.  Seven  long  months  we  have  had  the  East<:^rn 
Question  with  us,  morning,  noon,  and  niglit.  We  have  break- 
fasted off  it,  lunched  off  it,  had  live  o'clock  tea  off  it,  dined  off 
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it,  g^ne  to  l>e<l  witK  it,  and  waked  up  in  the  inuming  with 
and  u  hciukchc.     It  mi;^ht  have  been  thought  that  at  last 
were  done  with  it.    But  here  is  Fawcett,  with  provoking'  tirch 
nessj  describing  the  subject  a6  ofw — diseoui-sing  on  the  mat1 
as  if  it  were  a  new  planet,  a  new  saiice^  or  a  new  continei 
Just  diseovered,  and  with  respect  to  which  everybody  was  ea^r 
to  know  all  that  nrii*]^ht  he  told.     Tlio  House  is  almost  emptj 
and  aItog:et!RT  wearied.     Not  a  siuirle  man,  not  even   RoebucI 
is  sitting   on   the   front   Opposition  bench.     There  are   bi 
f^ps    in    the    benches    above  and    Wlow    the    gano^way.     Sai 
Bourke— whose  high-water    mark    of    desperation    is    tndieatt 
by  the  lavish  display  of  his  handkeroliief — -none  of  the   Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  colleagues  bear  him  company  in  t\ 
last  infliction. 

Tlie  only  man  in  the  HousCj  except  Fawcett,  who  shoi 
any  signs  of  animation  is  Edward  Jenkins,  who,  having  dii 
posed  himself  in  an  easy  position  in  the  seat  consecrate 
to  the  eoovenienoe  of  Kylands,  is  listening  wHth  a  judioiaF 
air,  and  encouraging  his  friend  by  an  occasional  cry  of  "  Hear ! 
hear  !  "  Jenkins  was  not^  at  the  outset,  able  to  view  Fawcett's 
action  with  full  satisfaction.  He  has  himself,  tis  is  known 
throughout  all  the  continents,  given  notice  of  his  intention  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  to  "  review  tlie 
policy  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government."  Whether  Fawcett  was 
not  trenching  on  his  particular  ground  wa«  for  the  moment 
matter  of  grave  consideration.  But  great  minds  are  alwaj 
generous,  and  if  Faweett  v:oultl  venture  in  the  turgid  wal 
in  which  Jenkins  had  announced  ins  intention  presently 
swim,  his  temerity  was  to  be  regretted.  Still,  common  hutnanif 
demanded  that  a  helping  hand  sliuuld  be  streti'hed  out  to  himT 
So  Jenkins  stretches  uut  the  hand,  and  when  Fawcett  has  mi 
an  end  of  speakings  he  rises  and  says  a  few  words  demoi 
trating  the  hopeless  inca[>acity  of  the  Goveniment  in 
presence  of  the  one  man  who  could  civilise  Cj^rus  and  am 
liorate  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  hard  lines  for  Stafford  Northcote  that  be  must  neo 
in  an  empty  House,  discuss  the  Eastern  Question  with  Edwj 
Jenkins-     But  the  end  is  not  far  off.     There  are  within  sigh^ 
and  almt»st  within   reach,  the  umbrageous  trees,  the  fern-rdh 
lanes,  the  broad  cool  river,  and  the  quietness  of  the  home 
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Hi.  voDshire.  The  weary  Minister  thinks  of  these  as  he  f^alhmtly 
j  Is  his  shoulders  once  more  to  the  well-worn  wheel,  and  says 
over  again  all  the  nothingnesses  about  Russia,  Turkey,  the 
Medit<?rranean,  my  Noble  Friend,  and  our  Indian  Empire.  So 
the  subject  drops,  and  Henry  Thynne,  who  in  a  provoking 
manner  preserves  his  freshness  in  this  weary  time,  stands  on 
guard  at  the  lobby  door,  and  waylays  Ministerialists  who  affect 
to  think  that  the  business  oC  the  night  is  over,  and  that  they 
may  now  go  home.  On  this  head  the  Whip  suavely  but  tirmly 
undeceives  them ;  andj  with  a  mild  look  of  surprise,  they  hear 
tliat  all  this  talk  is  but  the  preliminary  to  real  business,  which 
will  l)egin  about  one  o  cknik  in  tlie  morning,  when,  with  eyes 
half -closed  and  ears  dulled  with  the  strain  of  an  unnaturally 
prolonged  Session,  we  shall  vote  money  by  the  million  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers* 


Aug-  9.— The  Ma- 
jor bockftltdea. 


The  Major's  jx^nitence  did   not  last   much  over 
twenty-four   hours.      About    three   o'clock   this 
"morning  he  unexiiectetlly  turned  upland,  taking  his  seat,   lost 
no  time  in  makiDg  his  presence  known.     The  imraetliate  business 

■  before  the  House  was  the  Report  on  Supply,  and  as  the  succensive 
i-otes  were  put  the  Major  negatived  them.  As  he  persisted  in 
his  opposition,  the  Speaker  was  of  course  bound  to  clear  the 
House  for  a  division.  But  when  this  was  done  it  was  discovered 
that   the    Major   had    no    one    to   "tell"    with    him.       Wljen 

t challenged  on  this  point  he  named  Dr.  O'Leary,  But  he  dared 
the  Major's  displeasure  by  declining  to  work  with  him.  When 
the  next  vote  was  put  the  Miijor  again  roared  *'  No  !  "  and, 
flaked  for  a  oo-teller,  was  unable  to  name  him.  This  he  did  four 
times,  causing  some  considerable  delay  in  what  in  usually  purely 
formal  business.  At  length  the  Speaker,  with  some  Ui^perity  in 
Bhis  tone^  pointed  out  the  inconvenience  of  the  procedure,  and  the 
Hj^Iajor  went  to  sleep. 

I' 


Aug.     l&.  -^  lA»t 

hours    of    Uie 


It  was  thought  that  by  meeting  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  the  business  on  the  paper,  which 
was  purely  formal,  might  be  got  through  by  live. 
But  the  bad  quarters  of  an  hour  have  slipped  on,  it  is  now  a 
quarter  to  oiglit,  and  Courtney  is  still  wearisomely  traversing  the 
Tmnsraal.     Stafford  Northcote  has  gone  awayj  having  taken  his 
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share  in  the  feirlier  part  of  the  afternoon.  To  hira  succeeded  W. 
H,  Smith,  kept  on  duty  hy  the  fact  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
had  a  notitje  on  the  paper  with  respect  to  tho  Eurjfdice,  But 
this  ako  is  over,  and  Courtaey  is  trudg^ing  through  the  Transvaal 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  ioterestinj^  cause,  and  with  an 
erudition  that  merits  a  larger  audience.  Hieks-Beaeh  has  the 
Treasury  hench  all  to  himself,  and  is  meditating  on  the 
mysterioas  ways  of  Providence  which  at  first  led  him  to  do 
battle  with  the  Irish  membersj  and  have  now  lauded  him  in  the 
toils  of  the  ]>eculiar  and  distinct  class  of  legislators  who  take  the 
colonies  under  their  protecting  wing.  On  the  l>eneh  behind — 
the  fullest  of  the  House — sit  four  members.  At  the  comer  is 
Marten,  who  ha^  not  had  such  a  successful  Session  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  whose  frequent  offers  to  assist  the  Government  in 
dilemmas  have  been  snubbed  by  jieremptory  William  Dyke. 
Nest  to  him  is  Wheelhouse,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  strangely- 
absent  Admiral. 

The  third  is  breezy  Charles  Beresford,  who  has  just  been 
having  a  little  chat  with  the  House,  and  thinks  he  has  made 
clear  to  its  comprehension  the  difference  between  a  hawser  and  a 
harbour.  But  he  is  disturbed  Ijy  doubts  as  to  whether  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  quite  understood  his  explanation  of  the 
elaborate  process  of  jih-booraing  your  mainstay,  and  hauling  on 
your  bow-line,  when  you  approach  on  tlie  weather-bow  a  vessel 
whose  headlines  are  athwart  the  keelson  on  tlie  maindcek*  Next 
to  the  youthful  lonl,  and  also  in  profound  meditation,  is 
Alderman  Cotton^  late  Lonl  IVIayor  of  Lmdon,  who  has,  truly, 
something  to  think  about  in  consideration  of  the  slights  to 
which  he  has  been  inexplicably  and  capriciously  subjected  by 
a  Government  not  niggiirdly  in  the  distribution  of  honours.  On 
the  front  bench  below  the  gangway  is  Colonel  Arbuthnot,  and  the 
back  bench  in  the  same  part  of  the  House  is  peopled  by  Mellor. 

This  is  the  full  tale  of  the  Conservative  Party  who  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  Courtney^s  interesting  essay.  The  Opposition 
benches  are  by  comparison  crowded.  It  is  true  the  leaders 
have  fled.     But  their  concentrated  talking  power  is  a*l  '.v 

represented   by  George   Balfour,   who   has   taken    Km  ^ 

place^  and  is  diligently  studying  a  volume  of  Hansard.  At 
the  corner  bench  behind  is  Muntz,  a  man  who  rarely  opens  \\\^ 
mouth   in   the   House,  but  wlio,   when  he   speaks,  1ms  always 
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something  sensible  to  say.  On  his  right  is  Henry  Ilaveloek, 
and  heyond  him  Kenealy,  wha  hiis  just  furnished  the  House 
with  a  contrast  between  the  frank,  sailor-like  manner  of 
Beresford,  and  the  happily  unique  way  of  looking  at  things 
possible  to  the  member  for  Stoke.  On  the  bench  behind  is 
Arthur  Moore,  one  of  the  few  cheerful  men  in  the  House. 
M<.^ore  has  long  had  on  hand  (or  rather  in  manuscript)  a  speecli 
about  Irish  paupers.  Opjxirtunity  after  opportunity  has  slippetl 
by,  and  he  has  not  found  the  desired  opening.  But  this  after- 
noon he  had  the  House  on  the  hip.  Speaking  on  the  question 
of  the  adjournment  he  was  sure,  if  not  of  a  hearing,  at  least  of 
time  for  reading  his  speeeh.  Till  that  turn  came  be  sufc  with 
manuscript  in  hand  in  a  condition  of  almost  pitiable  nervousness. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was  quite  safe.  But  who  could 
say  what  might  not  happen  ?  The  glass  roof  mii^ht  full  in;  the 
main  sewers  might  burst ;  the  S|H'uker,  worn  to  the  point  of 
death  by  the  long  Session,  might  declare  that  he  could  not 
imaiu  another  moment;  the  Major  oiit!;ht  return  and  do 
'eomething  desperate~all  sorts  of  things  might  happen,  and 
the  cherished  speech  (probably  already  in  type  in  the  Dublin 
journals)  might  miss  fire.  It  was  a  dreadful  time.  But  it 
ended  hapi)ily,  and  Mot)re  now  feels  that  he  has  illumined  the 
last  hours  of  the  dying  Session  with  the  graces  of  native,  though 
unaccustomed,  oratory. 

Below  the  gangway  Dillwyn  sits  in  the  celebrated  corner- 
seat,  with  legs  crossed  and  body  luxuriously  reclining,  drinking 
in  to  the  full  the  joys  that  next  week  will  be  imjKjssible.  Below 
bim  is  Locke,  who  pathi'tieully  sits  out  these  last  htmrs,  not 
certain  that  Lord  Beaconslield  has  not  another  surprise  in  store 
and  that  this  may  not  be  his  last  api>e!iitince  in  an  assembly  in 
which  for  so  many  years  he  has  been  a  familiar  figure.  In  the 
corner-seat  is  Fawcett,  whom  Hicks-Beach  uneasily  watches, 
fearful  lest  he  should  fcjllow  Courtney,  and  wander  through  any 
of  the  by-paths  of  the  Transvaal  which  that  indomitable  gentle- 
man shall  have  left  unexplored.  In  the  comer-seat  behind  him 
Whitwell  sweetly  though  feebly  smiles  into  the  familiar  depths 
of  nothingness.  Below  Courtney  sits  Dehihunty,  with  bis  hat 
rakish ly  set  on  one  side,  and  his  faithful  black  Wg,  containing 
the  mysteries  of  a  month's  wardrobe,  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
Monk  ia  making  the  most  of  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Bazlejf  aBfl  gently  purrs  in  the  comor-seat,  the  reversion  of 
which  is  among  his  most  clievtshed  hopes.  Far  away,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms'  chair,  sits  O'Learv,  who  in  tlie 
perspective  takes  stranj^e  proportions,  and  to  the  disc^rdered 
imagination  looks  like  a  Memher  of  Parliament  seen  through  the 
broad  end  of  a  telescope.  These  comprise  the  audience  to  which 
Courtney  unfolds  all  the  wrongs  of  the  Transvaal,  and,  regardless 
of  the  obvious  inattention  and  the  growing  imj>atience^  spares 
not  a  sentence  of  bis  essay  and  diminishes  not  a  page  of  the 
quotations  he  intended  to  read. 

Behind  Parliament  is  Posterity,  and  men  of  great  mindB 
having  a  message  to  deliver  can  afford  to  disregai-d  the  petty 
impatience  of  a  score  of  gentlemen  who  want  their  dinner. 

Aug.  le,— Proro-     "  In  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  fol- 
^  ^^'  loweth  the  anthem."     Let  us  sing  the  Te  Detim  ; 

for  the  longest,  if  not  the  weariest^  Session  Parliament  has  known 
for  many  years  is  over.  I  stop  short  of  saying  the  weariest,  be- 
cause all  Sessions  seem  weary  when  looked  back  upon  from  the 
middle  of  August,  and  we  are  always  inclined  to  exaggerate  our 
most  recent  tribulation.  But  surely  the  Session  has  been  more 
than  usually  wearisome,  for  a  reason  which  may  be  stated^  and 
will  be  readily  understood.  There  has  been  no  reality  about  the 
contests  that  have  from  time  to  time  arisen.  There  have  been  a 
Biiccession  of  sham-fights,  but  there  has  been  lacking  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  real  warfare.  Drums  have  been  beaten, 
forces  have  been  marshalled,  banners  have  been  unfurled,  and 
the  Duke  of  York  having  marched  his  men  up  the  hill,  has 
marched  them  back  again.  The  Opposition,  torn  by  dissension, 
disheartened  hy  the  certainty  of  defeat,  cautiously  led  in  one 
direction  by  Ilartington,  and  pas&ionately  entreatc-d  by  Glad- 
stone to  follow  in  another,  has  played  the  Pantaloon's  part  in  the 
comic  business,  and  has  stoixl  up  only  to  be  knocked  down. 

The  best  debate  of  the  Session  was  on  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  Cattle  Bill,  and  that  pre-eminence  was  maintained  to  the 
last  stage.  The  case  was  one  with  which  neither  Party  nor 
leaders  of  Party  had  anything  to  do.  Praetieal  men,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  taking  diverse  views  of  it 
according  to  the  interest  they  represented,  fought  stoutly  for  or 
against  the  Bill ;  and  in  the  end  the  best  men  won.      But,  apart 
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from  this^  there  has  been  no  fighting  worthy  the  fame  of  the 
House  and  the  ability  of  its  members.  There  is  no  assembly  m 
the  world  more  quick  to  detect  and  more  ready  to  resent  shams 
than  the  House  of  Commons.  All  our  big  fights  have  been  shams 
in  the  sense-  indicated^  and  there  has  consequently  been  lacking 
throughout  successive  months  the  fervour  of  real  warfare.  The 
assertion  that  an  assembly  takes  its  tone  from  its  leader  has 
been  abundantly  proved.  With  exceptional  orations  from  Glad- 
stone, the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  risen  just  to 
the  level  of  Stafford  Northcote — ^that  is  to  say,  they  have 
been  painstaking,  well-informed,  exhaustive,  and  exhausting. 

But  it  is  all  over  now ;  and  a  fitting  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  afternoon,  where  five  estimable 
Peers  masqueraded  in  red  cloaks  and  cocked  hats,  and  the 
monotonous  voice  of  the  clerk  repeated  the  fifty-fold  ''  La  reyne 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV, 


MR.   GLADSTONE    ON    THE    OFFBXSIVB, 

The  County  Franchise — Mr.  Lowe's  Foreboding — Jenkins  at  Bay  ^ — A  Vote  of 
Cenaure  in  the  Lords — Mr.  Lowe's  Breakdown  —  Sir  WlUiain  IlaTCoart 
*'fustigateB'*  Mr.  Dodson — Mr.  Gkdaione  indlcto  tho  Finand&l  PoEcy  of 
the  Government. 


Mv.  i.  -  The 
Oountf  Fran- 
ohJse. 


At  five  o^clock  Trevelyan  rose  to  move  the  first 
of  his  resolutions  on  the  county  franehLse,  which 
affirms  the  desirabilitj  of  establishing  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  a  household  franchise  similar  to  that 
now  existing  in  the  English  boroughs.  Trevelyan  referred 
at  some  length  to  the  procedure  in  connection  with  the 
creation  of  faggot  votes  in  Midlothian,  and  caused  some 
merriment  by  reading  the  names  of  the  newly-created  electors, 
two  of  whom  are  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn.  Of  one 
voter,  "  Mr.  Edward  Stanley  Hoi>e,  barrister-at-law/*  Trevelyan 
observed  that  it  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  thia  gentle- 
man^s  investment  of  £150  on  a  faggot  vote  in  Midlothian 
was  immediately  followed  by  his  apf)ointment  to  a  Charity 
Commissionership  of  the  value  of  £1,200  a  year.  This  remark 
being  hailed  with  ironical  cheers  from  the  other  side,  Trevelyan 
said  the  longer  he  was  in  public  life  the  more  he  was  astonished 
at  the  different  views  different  people  entertained  of  what 
was  l)eeoming.  This  being  again  cheered  by  Conservatives, 
Trevelyan  said  lie  accepted  those  cheers  as  an  expression 
of  the  view  that  there  were  very  few  barristers-at-law  who 
would  like  to  see  their  names  in  the  siime  paper  as  having 
become  tlie  possessors  of  a  faggot  vote  and  a  lucmtive  situa- 
tion. A  member  opposite  audibly  and  irregularly  observed 
that  he  thought  there  were  a  good  many  who  would  like  it. 
Quoting  from  a  sijcech  by  the  Premier,  Trevelyan  said  he 
agreed  in  the  axiom  that  Parliament  should  be  the  ultimate 
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resort  of  appeal  on  questions  of  peace  or  war.  But  it  was  a 
sin  and  a  sbame  that  decisions  on  fiuuh  points  should  be  ^iven 
in  a  Parliament  in  the  election  of  which  two-fifths  of  the  hous€- 
holdei's  of  Great  Britain  had  taken  no  part. 

I)ilke  seconded  the  motion,  and  Claud  Hamilton,  in  a  lively 
speech,  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  reopen  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  at 
the  pre&ent  time.  It  was,  he  declared^  a  monstrous  libel 
Qpon  the  county  members  to  say  that  the  labourers  were  nt»t 
represented  in  the  House — an  assertion  eniphatieally  made,  and 
received  with  loud  lauj^hter  from  the  other  side.  The  laughter 
was  renewed  when  Lord  Cbud,  referring  to  the  fact  charged 
by  Trevelyan  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  created  faggot 
voters  in  Midlothian,  stated  that  his  father  |>ossessed  consider- 
able property  in  the  county,  and  being  a  peer  could  not  vote 
on  elections  for  that  House. 

*^  Are  the  three  thousand  a  year  to  go  unrepresented  ? " 
he  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative 
by  uproarious  cheers  from  the  Conservative  benches. 

''  Why,  sir,"  be  added ,  "  such  a  question  is  perfectly  ridieu- 
Ioujs,^'  whereat,  and  at  the  indignant  manner  of  the  protesta- 
tion, the  Opposition  laughed  again. 

But  the  laughter  became  general  when  Lord  Claud,  "  going 
into  the  question  of  faggot  voting,"  as  he  said,  uueartlied  a 
speech  of  Cobden's,  in  wiiich  he  contended  that  that  gentle- 
man had  approved  and  recommended  faggot  voting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Com  Law  agitatirju.  In  conclusion,  Lord  Claud 
deeU-red  that  the  true  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  '^  u|)set 
and  subvert  the  whole  fabric  of  our  Constitution,  and  to  trample 
under  foot  the  glorious  truditions  of  the  House  of  Cornmoiis;" 

When  he  resumcii  bis  seiit,  Lowe  mse  from  the  opiKisite 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  Legai-d  presented  him- 
self to  second  the  amendment.  There  were  loud  cries  for 
Lowe,  but  Legard  refused  to  give  way,  and  it  appearing  that 
Lowers  epeeeh  would  be  postponed  till  after  dinner^  the  House 
quickly  emptied.  Some  lingered  in  expoctatiuii  that  he  might 
yet  follow  Legard,  As  he  showed  no  sign,  the  exodus  w;is 
completed,  and  Osborne  Morgan  addressed  a  House  consisting 
of  eight  merabers.  Of  these  tieneral  Shute  sat  fur  the  rank 
and  tile  of  the  Conservative  poi'ty,  whilst  Ministers  were  repre- 
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sented  hy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Postmaster- 
UeneraL  The  only  gentleman  on  the  front  Opposition  bench 
Avas  Bright,  who  had  just  come  in,  and  behind  were  five  other 
members,  ineludio^  Osborne  Morgsin.  In  this  condition,  with 
Blight  variatioiij  the  House  remained  till  nearly  ten  o'clock. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  benches  had  tilled  again,  among  the 
first  arrivals  beins-   Gladstone, 


Mr.  Lowe's  Fore-   Lowe's    rising,   at   twenty  minutes   to    eleven, 
boduig.  ^^^   ^^^   signal    for  the  crowding   of   all    the 

benchcB,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  gallery  to  the  right 
of  the  Speaker.  He  was  unusually  brief,  concluding  his 
speech  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  He  was 
also  unusually  serious,  and  if  the  audience  had  assem- 
bled in  the  expectation  of  being  anuised  by  Hashes  of  wit  or 
Siillies  of  humour  they  were  disappointed.  Lowe  was  evidently 
impresaed  with  the  singularity  of  his  position  when  rising 
from  a  seat  between  Bright  and  Gladstone  to  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  to  declare  that  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  was  for  ever  closed.  In  earnest  tones,  and  with  a 
persuasive  manner  quite  foreign  to  hip  Parliamentary  habit, 
he  asked  the  House  to  consider  that  what  they  had  to  think 
of  was,  not  what  would  be  pleasant  to  a  section  of  the  popu- 
laee,  but  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  nation  thr<Jughout 
ages  to  come.  The  step  they  were  now  invited  to  take 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a  further  lowering  of  the  franchise 
and  of  the  standard  by  which  members  of  that  House  were 
elected.  In  former  times  the  Sovereign  had  been  an  active  power 
in  the  Constitution;  within  his  own  recollection  the  Hotise 
of  Lords  had  claimed  at  least  equal  power  ^nth  the  House  of 
Commons.  To-day  the  Constitution  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  tremendous  simplicity.  All  power  was  centred  in  the 
H<)use  of  Commons,  and  the  question  was,  what  effect  would 
a  further  lowering  of  the  franchise  have  U|>on  the  House  of 
Commons?  At  best,  the  advantage  could  not  be  grtjat;  at 
worst — Lowe  did  not  set  forth  the  antithesis  in  detail. 

Bletmerhasset  urged  at  some  length  the  right  of  the  rejire- 
sentation  of  minorities,  and  Courtney  opposed  the  motion  as 
strongly  as  Lowe,  though  on  other  grounds,  Ho  held  that 
if    the   iranebise  were  extended  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
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the  resolution  it  would  be  inoperative  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  representation  of  the  aji;;rioultural  labourer;  and  iiiciden- 
t&i\y  showed  how  on  various  occasions  since  the  session 
af  1877 — notably  in  respeot  of  the  annexation  of  the  Tmns- 
vaal — the  House  of  Commons  had  erred,  whilst  only  a  single 
individual  (unname<l  from  motives  of  mwlesty)  had  raised  his 
voice  to  indicate  the  right  way,  and  he  had  been  di.sreg:arded. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchei|uer  followed  (it  beinj^  now 
half-past  twelve),  and,  accepting  '*the  grave,  the  solemn,  the 
statesmanlike  warning "  of  Lowe,  opposed  the  resolution. 
Hartin^on  having-  briefly  spoken  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
the  House  divided,  and  the  amendment  was  curried  by  Ji91 
votes  against  226. 

Mftr ai-Jenkine    Parliament  was  to-tlay  disturbed  from  the  level 

*^     ^  flow  of  its  proceedings  by  a  stormy   scene.     It 

had  reference  to  affairs  in  Ziiluland,  and  in  some  degree  both 
Houses  share*]  in  the  unwonted  excitement.  In  the  Lords  there 
was  a  little  passage  of  arms  between  Thurlow — who  made  an 
inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  court-martial  appointed  by 
Chelmsford  with  respect  to  the  affair  at  Isandula — and  one  or 
two  lords,  who  saw  io  the  question  a  covert  attack  on  the 
character  of  British  ofBcers.  This,  however,  was  speedily  dis- 
posed of,  and  their  lordships  adjourned  after  something  less  than 
Ml  hour's  sitting. 

It  was  in  the  Commons  that  the  storm  burst  with  over- 
powering and  prolonged  violence.  The  subject  of  the  Zulu 
war  was  first  broached  in  a  tjuestion  from  A.  M,  Sulbvan,  wh*j 
wanted  to  know  whether  an  attempt  might  not  be  made  tu 
settle  the  quarrel  with  Cetewayo  by  [iCK^eful  means.  Hicks- 
Beach,  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerialists,  said  it  was, 
among  other  reasons,  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  white  races 
of  the  colony  that  the  military  disaster  should  be  retrieved. 

Then  the  scene  wivs  cpiietly  led  up  to  by  Jenkins  nsking  a 
question  designed  to  asccrtairi  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  recall  Chelmsford. 

*'  No,  sir,"''  said  the  Chancel kir  of  the  Eje chequer.  "  As  at 
present  advised,  we  have  no  such  intention.*' 

Amid  the  loud  cheers  with  which  this  reply  was  greeted 
from  the  Minibtcrial  benchesj  Jeukins  rose  and  aunuunced  that 
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lie  "  bad  to  ask  the  initulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he  made  a 
few  remarks;'^  ami  that,  with  a  view  to  potting'  himself  in 
ordeFj  he  should  move  the  adjournment.  This  intention  was 
deprecated  with  anj^ry  cries  from  the  oppx^site  side,  but  Jenkins 
nevertheless  proceeded  to  offer  his  "  few  remarks/'  What  their 
purport  mif;;ht  be  it  was  impossible  to  gather*  Each  time  he 
raised  his  voice  to  commeoce  a  sentence  the  sound  was  drowned 
ill  a  roar  of  ertes  for  a  division.  The  Speaker^  bein^  appealed 
to  on  a  point  of  order,  said  Jenkins  was  within  his  right  in 
moving  the  adjourn  me  iitj  but  at  the  same  time  he  thoug^ht  it 
his  duty  to  point  out  that  the  course  he  was  taking  was  highly 
inconvenient.  If  he  desired  to  debate  the  subject  of  Lord 
Chelmsford's  command,  the  proper  way  to  bring-  it  forward 
would  be  as  an  amendment  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply. 

Jenkins,  again  rising,  was  met  with  cries  of  "  Withdraw/* 
which  came  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  In  a  moment  of 
calm  he  was  heard  to  address  those  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  t!ie  effect  that  as  he  had  not  asked  their  advice 
he  begged  that  they  would  not  favoiu*  him  with  it.  He  was 
then  understood  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  as  before, 
accompanied  by  persistent  shouting,  through  which  might  now 
and  then  be  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  "  Hear^  hear  I  "  with  which 
Biggar  encouraged  the  hon.  member. 

After  tliis  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  Colonel  Mure  rose 
and  asked  whether  it  was  respectful  to  the  S]^aker,  after  the 
expression  of  opinion  given  by  him,  that  Jenkins  should  continue. 
Jenkins  made  the  most  of  the  pause  of  expectation  which  fol- 
lowed to  articulate  a  connected  sentence^  in  which  he  depre- 
cated Mure's  interference.  As  the  Speaker  did  not  rise,  the 
shouting  for  the  division  continued.  It  was  changed  to  a  howl 
of  despair  when  from  the  ledge  of  the  bench  before  hira  Jenkins 
produced  a  blue-book  and  a  bundle  of  notes. 

A  little  later,  Jenkins's  apparently  mute  gesticulations  and 
the  cry  of  "  'Vide,  '\ade,  'vide "  havit^g  meanwhile  proceeded 
without  intermission,  Sir  John  Hay  rose  to  order,  and  asked 
whether,  after  the  intimation  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Jenkins 
was  in  order  in  discussing  affairs  in  South  Africa,  The 
Speaker  Buid  no  doubt  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  Jenkins 
would  defer  his  remarks,  whereat  the  House  cheered.  "  At 
the   same  time/'  he  added,   "if  he   thinks  it  right,  after  the 
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observation  I  have  made,  to  proceed,  he  is  within  his  right  in 
doing  so/*  a  niling-  much  cheered  by  Bi^ar.  Jenkins  agaui 
rose,  and  proceeded  as  before,  amid  cries  of  "  Withdraw/' 
These  suddenly  clianged  to  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  when 
Bif^g-ar  was  discovered  sianding  up  signalling  wth  extended 
hat  to  Jenkins  to  sit  down,  whilst  he  addressed  the  Speaker. 
What  Biggar  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  it  was  in  order  that 
members  opposite  should  persist  in  crying  *'  Divide,  divide/' 
The  Speaker  ruled  generally  that  all  interruption  was  out  of 
order,  and  once  more  Jenkins  appeared^  and  was  understood  to 
go  on  where  he  had  stopped. 

The  habitual  deference  of  the  nuijority  of  the  House  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker  led  to  an  intermission  of  the  cries  of 
"  Divide  I  "  And  now  there  arose  up  from  the  crowded  Minis- 
terial benches  a  wailing  sound,  rixsing  and  falling  like  the  winter 
wind  rushing  through  the  bare  boughs  of  forest  trees.  This 
was  not  less  effective  in  preventing  Jenkins  from  being  heard  be- 
yond a  few  interjectional  remarks.  Once  he  turned  towards  the 
benches  above  the  gangway  on  the  Opposition  side,  atitl  made 
a  complaint  to  the  Speaker  that  he  was  being  ^'  internipt^^d  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hai^ti^gs/'  The  idea  of  Sir  U.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  being  held  up  for  reproval  as  a  disorderly  member 
seemed  greatly  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  liouscj  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  roar  of  laughter  which  lasted  for  several  moments. 

Jenkins  continuing — always  with  the  thundroua  chorus  from 
the  Ministerial  benches — was  nest  called  to  order  by  Joseph 
Cowen,  who  asked  the  Speaker  whether  it  waa  com^>etent  for 
a  member  under  cover  of  a  motion  for  adjournment  to  discuss 
a  question  with  respect  to  which  a  resolution  was  already  on  the 
paper.  The  Si^eaker  excused  himself  from  giving  a  definite 
ruling,  on  the  ground  that  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
Lad  not  reached  him. 

'*  I  perfectly  understand  the  rules  of  debate/^  said  Jenkins, 
"and  with  respect  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  I  can 
only  say /' 

What  he  said  was  lost  in  the  roar  that  again  broke  forth. 
But  it  was  evident  from  Jenkins's  gestures,  as  he  turned  and 
addressed  Cowen,  that  he  was  severely  rebuking  that  gentle- 
man for  his  interference.  Once  more  the  performance  con- 
tinued, Jenkins  showing  signs   of  speaking  and   the  roar  of 
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two  hundred  voices  drowning  his  voice.  Again  Biggur  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  complained  that  a  member  opposite  was 
making  a  noise. 

"  I  heg  just  to  name  him — the  hon.  bar' net  the  Member  for 
Scarboro' ! '' 

^^All  interruptions  are  out  of  order/'  said  the  Speaker,  thus 
called  upon,  ''not  excepting  those  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Cavan/' 

Loud  hiughter  and  prolonged  cheering  followed  this  rebuke^ 
which  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Biggar  to  silence  during  the 
remainder  of  the  scene.  Relieved  by  the  rest  afforded  by  these 
brief  interludes,  Jenkins  started  off  again,  and  for  still  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  scene  lasted  without  any  variation,  except  that 
of  two  further  interruptions  on  points  of  order,  one  from  Mare, 
and  the  second  from  Beresford  Hope. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  six  Jenkins  resumed  his  seat,  having 
been  in  coniliot  with  the  House  for  forty  minutes.  Then  from 
the  other  side  Sir  Kobert  Peel  rose  and  supported  the  motion  for 
the  adj*mrnment,  on  the  ground  that  the  answers  received  from 
the  Ministry  were  "  very  unsatisfactory/^  Sir  Robert,  lapsing 
into  a  discussion  of  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war  in  Zulnland, 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
Chaplin  briefly  but  sharply  lectured  the  right  hon.  baronet  for 
perilling  his  Parliamentary  reputation  by  appearing  under  the 
leajdership  of  Jenkins.  After  a  few  words  from  Mure,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  deep  reg^^t  at  what 
had  taken  place,  and  his  opinion  that  it  was  neither  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House  nor  the  convenience  of  public  business  that 
matters  such  as  these  should  be  brought  forward  irreguWly. 
There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  evade  any 
portion  of  their  responsibility,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  when 
the  proper  time  came  to  discuss  tbe  whole  affair. 

Hartingtou  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  scene  just  wit- 
nessed WBfl  to  be  regretted,  though  he  doubted  whether  the  House 
had  consulted  its  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  interruption  pur- 
sued. If  members  were  io  exercise  the  right  of  control  over 
indi vidua!  members,  they  ouglit  to  be  impartial,  and  Hartington 
eoul<l  not  help  noticing  that  when  Peel  had  followed  up  Jenkins, 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  almost  without  interruption.  But  the 
noble  lord  could  not  offer  any  defence  of  Jenkins's  procedure.    He 
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bad  never  iDade  any  attempt  to  get  a  hearinij^,  but  came  down  and 
without  notice  attacked  Lord  Cbelmgfonl,  and  attempted  to  drag 
the  Houee  into  a  serious  debate,  for  which  it  was  not  prepai-ed. 

AVhen  Hartington  sat  down  Jenkins  withdrew  his  motion  for 
the  adjournment,  and  the  scene  terminated,  after  occupying^  an 
hour  and  a  quarter. 


Mar.iS.— A  voU» 
of  oeasore  in 
the  Lords. 


Not  since  the  winter  session,  when  the  last  war 
but  one  was  discussed,  has  the  House  of  Lords 
been  so  crowded.  In  anticipation  of  a  division, 
the  Conservative  peers  had  mustered  in  etmng  force,  and  left 
scarcely  a  bench  unoccupied.  On  the  benches  behind  that  on 
which  Earl  Granville  sat,  with  a  carriage  rug  wrapped  about  his 
legs,  there  were  many  blank  spaces,  forecasting  the  result  of  a 
division  in  an  assembly  where  the  Conservative  element  is 
numerically  oveq^wering.  Noble  lords  who  desired  to  Ix^  near 
the  orator  for  the  better  convenience  of  hearing  sat  in  clusters 
on  the  bench  at  the  table.  On  the  cross  bcnclies  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Diike  of 
Connaught,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
The  side  galleries  were  thronged  by  ladies;  but  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  Court  mourning  the  chamber  lacked  the  wealth 
of  colour  with  which  it  is  usually  endowed  on  similar  occasions. 
With  one  remarkable  exception — a  lady  clad  fnim  I  von  net  to 
oes  in  brilliant  scarlet — -all  the  ladies  were  in  mourning  of 
more  or  less  completeness.  Tlie  Duchess  of  Teck  was  in  deepest 
black.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  hml  conceded  something  to 
her  bridal  estate,  and  was  not  wholly  funereal  in  her  dress. 
or  was  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  who  sat  at  her  side,  in 
nmitigated  mourning.  But  the  prevailuig  colour  was  black, 
both  on  the  Htwr  of  the  House  antl  in  the  galleries  that  sur- 
rounded it.  Tlic  crown  of  a  black  bonnet  was  visilile  through 
the  turrets  of  the  canopy  over  the  throne,  the  wearer  lierself 
being  hidden  from  view. 

The  railed-uft'  space  before  the  throne  was  crowded  with 
Privy  Councillors.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  was  an  early 
arrival,  and  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  him  by  placing  a  chair 
for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the  tlmme.  The 
Privy  Councillors  were  inclined,  however,  to  stand  on  their 
privdeges,  andj  thronging  in  front  of  the  Monarch,  made  it 
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necessary,  if  he  would  see  as  well  as  hear,  that  he  should  stand 
up.  Aceording;^ly  he  remained  stand insr  duriuor  the  earlier  period 
of  the  deljak'.  and  for  some  time  had  on  his  right  hand  Cro«Sj 
and  on  his  left  ^'  Sir  Peel/' 

At  a  quarter  past  five  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo^Tie  rose,  amid 
cheers  fr<mi  the  Opposition  benches,  t-o  move  a  resolution 
declaring;  '*That  the  House,  while  wOling  to  support  her 
Majesty^s  Government  in  all  necessary  measures  for  defending 
the  possessions  of  her  Majesty  in  South  Africa,  regrrets  that  an 
ultimatum  calculated  to  produce  immediate  war  should  have  been 
presentet!  to  the  Zulu  Kin^  without  authority  from  the  re- 
ponsihle  udvisfTs  of  the  Crown,  and  that  an  offensive  war  should 
have  been  commenced  without  imperative  and  pressing^  necessity 
or  adequate  preparation ;  and  the  House  further  regrets  that  after 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  High  Commissioner  by  her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  a  despatch  of  the  19th  March,  the  eonduct  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  should  he  retained  in  his  hands/' 

Lansdowne,  in  a  speech  of  moderate  duration — ^he  had  con- 
eluded  by  six  o'clock — sueeeeded  in  making  a  very  telling  case 
in  support  of  his  resolution.  Discussing  the  portion  of  the 
puhlishe<:l  correspondence  in  which  Chelmsford,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Bartle  Frere,  asks  for  reinforcements_,  and  is  answered 
with  hesitation,  he  observed  that  reinforcements  were  not  sent 
becanse  the  Government  were  afraid  of  the  purpose  to  which 
Bartle  Frere  would  put  them.  The  High  Commissioner  had  a 
p<:>licy,  her  Majesty's  Government  had  none;  and,  pending  the 
evolution  of  one,  tliey  were  not  inclined  to  put  a  knife  into  Bartle 
Frere^s  hands,  lest  he  should  cut  his  fingers.  In  demanding  the 
recall  of  Bartle  Frere,  he  observed  that  if  such  conduct  bs  his 
were  to  be  overlooked,  if  Parliament  showed  any  indifference  to 
it,  the  whole  system  of  colonial  government  must  undergo  a 
change.  It  had  been  said  that  the  British  flag  waved  over  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set ;  but  if  such  a  policy  as  that 
which  had  resulted  in  the  Zulu  war  was  to  be  tolerated,  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  said  that  the  sim  never  ceased  to 
shine  on  the  strife  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  spread  of  thnt 
empire. 

Cranbrook  was  equally  brief,  if  scarcely  so  iwintcd.  In  a 
single  sentence  he  indicated  the  line  of  defence  which  the 
Government  had  taken  up. 
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"  It  is  not/''  he  saitl,  *'  upon  the  character  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
that  we  have  passed  censure,  nor  upon  his  intellig^ence,  nor  his 
faithfulness  to  the  Government.  It  is  because  he  was  too 
presumptuous ;  that  he  UxA  reeponsihilities  upon  himself  which 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  at  the  jK-'riod ;  and  that 
after  he  had  received  such  distinct  impressions  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  desire  to  avoid  war,  however  great  the  pressure, 
it  was  his  duty,  or,  at  all  events,  it  would  have  been  far 
better,  if  he  had  consulted  the  Government  before  embarking 
on  war/' 

Up  to  this  point  the  brilliant  audience  had  kept  well  together, 
and  there  was  evidently  a  disposition  to  he4ir  Blachford,  who  next 
rose.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  lordship  was  not  able 
to  make  himself  heard,  and  after  a  patient  attempt  at  over- 
coming the  difficulty,  the  audience  Ijegan  to  disperse,  and  in  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  the  House  presented  much  of  its  ordinary 
appearance.  Carnarvon  followed  Blachfonl,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Bartle  Frere,  calling  to  witness  "a  long-  unblemii^hed 
career  of  public  trust  and  public  servia^,'*  in  proc»f  that  the  High 
Commissioner  had  not  acted  lightly  or  recklessly,  but  after  the 
fullest  consideration  of  circumstances  of  which  Carnarvon  claimed 
he  was  an  exceptionally  capable  judge* 

The  debate  was  continued  through  the  prolonged  dinner  hour 
by  Stanley  of  Alderley  (who,  like  Blachford,  was  almost  in- 
audible), Cadogan,  and  Kimberley.  After  a  brief  speech  from 
Salisbury,  to  which  Somerset  replied,  the  Premier  rose,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  sulxhied  cheer  from  the  Conservative  side.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  House  had  filled  up  again  by  the 
returning  tide  of  members  and  spectators-  Many  of  the  ladies 
were  now  in  evening  drees,  and  added  by  so  much  to  the  variety 
of  the  scene.  The  space  before  the  thrcjne  was  again  crowded, 
and  Beaconaticld  hud  among  his  audience  many  of  his  colleague« 
from  the  other  Mouse,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  Postmaster-Genera!,  and  her  Majesty's 
Judgt>  Advocate-General. 

Following  the  example  of  all  the  other  prineij»al  s|ieaker8, 
the  Premier  did  not  speak  at  great  length.  Me  was  careful  to 
aflirui,  and  even  to  attempt  to  demonstrate j  that  nothing  was 
further  from  the  views  and  ifitentions  of  the  Ministry  tiian  a 
policy  of  annexation.     But  his  principal  object  was  to  insist 
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that  the  issue  upon  which  their  lor(lshi]»s  were  about  to  divide 
had  no  relation  to  the  policy  pursued  in  South  Africa.  That  he 
was  ready  to  discuss  when  properly  challenged.  The  question 
now  raised  was  whether  the  Government  were  justified  in 
retaining  Bartle  Frere  in  office-  The  Premier  urt^ed  not  only 
that  the  Government  were  right  in  the  course  they  had  adopted, 
hut  he  totik  credit  for  it.  If  Bartle  Frere  had  been  recalled  in 
deference  to  the  thoetr-htless  panic  of  the  hour^  no  doubt  a  certain 
deorree  of  odium  would  have  been  averted  from  the  Government, 
and  the  world  would  have  been  delighted,  as  it  always  is,  to  iind 
a  victim.  That,  however,  was  a  course  which  Beaconsfield  was 
certain  gentlemen  sitting  on  his  side  of  the  Uouse  would  not 
have  approved.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether 
gentlemen  opposite  were  capable  of  approving  it.  The  Govern- 
metit  had  retained  Bartle  Frere  in  office,  not  only  because  he 
qualified  to  fulfil  its  duties,  hut  because  his  suitability 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  possible  personage.  They  had 
taken  that  course  in  the  belief  that  it  was  best  calculated  ti> 
secure  the  public  welfare,  and  he  confidently  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  approve  it. 

The  Premier  spoke  with  great  animation,  and  displayed  a 
physical  vigour  by  comparison  with  which  Granville's  measured 
address  seemed  tame.  Tlie  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  disregard- 
ing the  injunction  of  the  Premier,  ventured  on  a  wider  field  than 
that  bounded  by  the  question  of  Bartle  Frere's  continuance  in 
office.  When  England  had  been  at  peace  with  the  Zulus  for  a 
space  of  forty  years,  and  when  tlmt  peace  was  suddenly  broken 
by  English  i>olicy^  it  behoved  the  nation  of  su|>erior  intelligence 
to  justify  tlie  course  it  had  taken.  Tliis,  Granville  submitted, 
had  not  yet  been  done.  Just  on  the  strike  of  midnight,  the 
House  divided,  and  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  150  votes 
against  6L 


Mar.  31.  -  Mr.  In  the  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  similar  ia 
Lowe'a  broak-  iq^j^^s  to  that  moved  by  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  a  con- 
spicuously able  si>eceh.  The  debate  lasted  three  days,  -  an*l 
concluded  to-night  with  a  division  in  which  censure  was  re- 
jected by  a  significantly  reduced  majority.  On  the  seoi^nd  night 
Lowe  interposed  with  a  sijeech  evidently  carefully  prepared. 
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For  twenty  minutes  lie  spoke  witb  liis  usual  felicity  and 
command  over  the  House.  It  now  became  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  his  argument,  that  he  should  cite  extracts  from  the 
Blue  Books.  Taking*  up  a  bundle  of  notes  he  had  placed  on 
the  table,  he  hcp^an  searchinf^  for  a  paiiicular  memorandum. 
Failing  to  find  it  he  attempted  to  quote  its  gubstance.  A  few 
minutes  later  reference  to  the  notes  ag^in  became  necessary. 
He  nervously  searched  among  the  hopeless  conglomeration  of 
memoranda,  but  without  success,  and  after  a  painful  pause 
ahniptly  abandoned  the  task  and  resumed  his  scat,  apparently 
only  on  the  threshold  of  his  spee<:h. 

The  House  genert:)usly  cheered  him  on  to  further  attempts, 
and  Gladstone  appeared  to  make  a  personal  attempt  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  Lowe  evidently  felt  the  impossibility  of  successfully 
proceeding,  and  Peel  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  his 
speech. 


Apr.  25.- Sir  wu-  To-night  Cross  moved  a  resolution  embodying 
liaiu  Hiiroourt  ^he  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Clare 
Mr  Dodaon.  County  writ,  which  declared  that  Sir  Bryan 
O'Lughlen,  who  had  accepted  office  as  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  a  j)lace  of  profit  under  the 
Crown  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  had  thereby  vacated 
bis  seat  for  County  Clare.  The  discussion  was  necessarily  of 
a  dry  and  not  generally  interesting  character,  a  charge  from 
which  it  was  temjxtrarily  relieved  by  a  passage  of  arms  between 
Harcourt  and  Dodsou.  Dodson,  who  sup|iorted  the  resolu- 
tion, made  some  remarks  upon  the  irregular  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  pointedly  alluded  to  Harcourt  (who, 
it  appears,  had  not  attended  any  of  the  meetings),  suggest- 
ing that  he  wtnild  nevertlieless  presently  rise  up  ''and  with 
portentous  manner^'  deliver  his  judgment  on  evidence  he  had 
not  heard. 

Harcourt,  with  quite  unusual  warmth,  resented  this  remark. 
He  felt  bound,  he  said,  to  defend  the  Committee  against  this 
extremely  violent,  uncalled-for,  and  unprecedented  attack.  Re- 
turning a  little  latt-r  to  the  theme,  he  protested  against  the 
*'  right  of  an  ex-chairman  of  Committees  to  fustigate  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  violent,  uncalled-for, 
andj  he  was  going  to  say,  ollensive  manuer.^'     It'  such  practices 
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were   to    continue,    it   would   become   increasingly   difficult   to 
induce  members  to  sit  on  Committees. 

"No,  tliank  you/'  they  would   say  when   invited    to   sil 
*'  there  is   the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  oil 
of  Chester,  who,  after  we  have  done  our  best,  will  hold  us  up 
to  contempt  and  scora." 


Apr,  2S  -  Mr 
Gladstone  in- 
dicts the  flottn- 
cjftl  policy  of 
tho  Oovcrn- 
nient. 


Amid  prolonged  cheering  Gladstone  roee  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  the  Budget.  He  eom- 
meneed  with  the  remark  that  he  had  not  foii 
many  years  troubled  the  House  at  any  lengl 
with  criticisms  on  financial  policy,  but  a  peri< 
had  now  been  reached  at  which  it  was  of  vital  importance  that 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  Bhoald  be  brought 
under  close  review.  Alluding  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Chun-' 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Hogg^s  dinner  on  Saturday,  be^ 
denied  that  the  charge  under  which  the  Government  rest< 
was  one  of  not  imposing  taxes.  The  charge  was  written  in 
the  resolution  before  the  House,  and  w^as  that  the  Ministry 
had  indulged  in  excessive  expenditure.  "What  proportion  that 
expenditure  assumed  he  indicated  in  a  couple  of  sentenc 
When  the  Liberal  Government  came  into  ofiice  at  the  end 
1868  they  received  from  their  pre<lecessors  the  beneficent 
quest  of  a  debt  of  £1 1^,300,000.  The  heritage  into  which  th4 
Conservatives  entered  when  they  took  office  in  1JS74  was^ 
unencumbered  legacy  of  £6,000,000  sterling. 

Gladstone  proposed  to  divide  his  discourse  into  three  hi 
first  considering  the  expenditure,  its  quantity  and  quality ; 
then  the  fallacious  mode  adopted  of  striking  the  balances ;  an< 
lastly,  the  di>ctrine  upon  which  these  practices  are  supported^ 
and  which,  to  bis  mind,  was  even  more  objectionable  than  thi 
practices  themselves.  He  took^  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
the  expen<liture  on  the  Forces,  and  showed  that  whilst  tl 
average  expenditure  under  this  head  during  the  five  years 
the  Liberal  Administration  had  been  £25,209,000,  it  had  beei 
augmented,  in  the  year  ending  1878-9,  by  £0,000,000, 
augmentation  due  to  the  free  action  of  the  present  Govei 
ment,  and  csix?ciali3^  to  the  policy  they  bad  thought  fit  d< 
liberately  to  adopt  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs.  He  showt 
how  this  expenditure  had  increased  from  year  to  year  up 
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the  current  jTar,  when  a  sudden  reduction  was  established,  and 
the  estimates  appeared  at  the  modest,  unassuniing- — miyj  he- 
witchincr_tigures  of  €27,333,000, 

"  We  have  had  a  reduction  in  the  Estimates  this  year/'  he 
said.  "  But,  sir,  a  reduction  of  the  Estimates  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Parliament  bears  an  unwholesome  resemblance  to  what 
is  kno>vn  as  a  death-bed  repentance/' 

Passing  in  rapid  review  the  growth  of  the  spirited  foreigpa 
policy  beginning'  with  "the  silly  business  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez  Canal/'  he  in  slow  and  solemn  voice  counted  up  the  gains. 

"  You  have/"  he  said,  atldressing  tlie  Ministers,  who  sat 
silent,  "  you  have  increased  the  territory  of  the  country,  it  is 
true.  We  own  the  Fiji  Islands,  wliieh  were  not  ours  i>revioua 
to  1874  ;  you  have  got  what  you  call  an  occupation  of  Cyprus; 
you  have  completed  some  annexations  in  Afghanistan;  you 
have  made  a  disastrous  accession  of  territory  in  South  Africa. 
You  have  truly  enlarged  the  empire;  but  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  simple  words  of  Scripture,  '  You  have  multiplied  the  nation, 
but  not  increased  its  joy/  *' 

W.  H.  Smith  had  claimed  that  the  result  of  the  increased 
expenditure  is  bearing  fruit,  inasmuch  as  tlie  policy  of  the 
Government  has  made  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  more 
satisfactory. 

"  What,^'  cried  Gladstone,  amid  loud  cheers,  "  is  the  nation 
or  the  race  on  earth  with  which  you  have  improved  your  rela- 
tions ?  Is  it  with  the  natives  of  Stmth  Africa  ?  or  with  the 
hill  tribes  of  Afghanistan?  or  with  the  Of>pressed  raecs  of 
the  Turkish  Empire?  or  with  the  eighty  million  who  peojde 
Russia  r  " 

Prnix»sing  to  quote  an  extract  from  a  sjtcech  delivered  by 
Derby  on  the  19th  March,  1874,  the  mention  of  the  ex-Fort-igu 
Secretary's  name  was  received  with  a  contemptuous  cry  from 
below  the  gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side. 

*'The  present  Lord  Derby,'*  Gladstone  repeated,  "was  a 
man  who,  when  he  was  your  Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  your 
daily  custom  to  extol/' 

What  Lord  Derby  said  on  this  occasion  was :  ''  At  the 
present  moment  the  position  of  the  country  %vith  regard  to 
our  foreign  relations  is  most  satisfactory.  There  is  no  State 
whatever  with  which  our  relations  are  not  most  cordial/' 
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Turning  next  to  the  question  o£  accounts,  Gladstone  took 
up  the  fig;ures  in  the  last  Budget  and  read  out  the  allegatiuii 
as  to  the  surplus  of  £l,9U4-,000.  "  In  the  first  place/''  he  said, 
"there  is  no  surplus  at  all.  There  is  a  debt.'*  Going  on  to 
show  that  the  provisions  for  the  war  in  Zululand  had  Dot  been 
met,  he  was  interrupted!  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  wished  to  recall  to  his  attention  that  he  had  explained 
further  on  that  this  surplus  might  be  absorbed  by  the  charges 
of  the  Zulu  war. 

*'Yes/'  Gladstone  retortedj  "but  of  the  excellent  gpeechea 
we  all  make  in  this  House,  and  which  go  forth  to  the  public, 
there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  readers  who  reads 
all  the  speech  or  who  goes  beyood  the  half-dozen  lines  of 
summar>^" 

He  denounced  in  trenchant  sentenees  the  departure  from 
all  precedent  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Zulu  war.  The  Chancellor  had  come  down 
to  the  House,  and  said  that  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
for  "War  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be  was  not  able 
to  make  a  definite  and  piirtieular  estimate,  and  that  there- 
fore the  charges  would  be  po8t]K>iiaL  He  quote*!  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Crimean  War  and  of  the  Chinese  War  to  show 
how  different  had  been  the  practice  of  former  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer.  Beyond  these  particular  laches  there  was  the 
regidar  pnietice  of  the  Government  of  exceeding  in  their  final 
appropriation  the  estimates  of  the  April  Budget.  In  1874 
the  excess  of  the  final  appropriation  over  the  Budget  was 
£1,016,000  J  in  1S75  it  hail  been  £1,209,000;  in  1876, 
£1,127,000  J  in  1877,  £6,875,000;  and  last  year,  £3,622,000. 
The  elfect  of  all  this  was  that  the  House  lost  its  control,  the 
Government  lost  its  responsibility,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  the  income  up  to  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture was  lost  sight  of. 

Whilst  professing  the  warmest  personal  regard  for  Stafford 
Northcote,  Gladstone  declared  that  he  had  reversed  all  the 
]>recepts  uf  Sir  R4>bert  Peel,  and  had  tanjed  upside  down  all 
the  principles  which  bad  guided  English  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  during  the  last  half  century.  With  animated  ges- 
tures and  in  impassioned  voice  be  declaimed  his  jjeroration  : — 

"  If   the   country   approves  this   fiDaDcial  revolution   that, 
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as  I  have  shown  you  by  hard  facts  and  figures,  is  in  progress, 
the  country  is  its  own  master  to  return  again  a  Parliament 
like-minded  with  the  present,  and  to  perpetuate  the  Adminis- 
tration under  which  we  enjoy  such  a  bounteous  supply  of 
financial  as  well  as  other  blessings.  From  my  point  of  view 
matters  seem  very  different.  I  do  not  undertake  to  predict 
either  what  this  Parliament  will  do,  or  what  the  nation  will 
do  in  considering  its  own  interests  and  in  making  provision 
for  its  own  fortunes ;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  doctrines 
that  are  now  promulgated  on  the  part  of  the  Government  are 
financial  delusions,  andj  if  they  be  so,  I  can  only  say  I  am 
convinced  of  this — that  the  longer  they  last,  the  more  com- 
plete sway  they  obtain  for  a  time  under  the  administration 
and  the  influence  of  the  party  opposite^  the  sharper  will  he 
the  reaction  when  it  comes,  the  more  complete  the  reversal 
of  your  momentary  triumph,  and  the  more  severe  the  retribu- 
tion politically  inflicted  upon  the  party  that  has  invented  these 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  that  has  too  fatally  carried  them  out.'^ 

Gladstone  concluiled  at  a  quarter-past  eight,  and  had  thus 
spoken  well  into  the  dangerous  limits  of  the  dinner-hour. 
But  the  crowded  House  which  had  awaited  his  uprising  re- 
mained to  the  end,  and  loud  and  re|>eatcd  cheering  broke  from 
the  Opposition  benches  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  While  he 
spoke,  every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  had  been  occupied, 
and  a  double  row  of  members  filled  the  galleiy  opposite  the 
orator.  The  Strangers'  Gallery  was  packed  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  among  other  Peers  in  the  portion  of  the  gallery  allotted  to 
their  convenience  were  Carlingford,  Rosebery,  O^Hagau,  Airlie, 
Dudley,  and  Ravensworth,  Dudley,  coming  down  from  the 
gallery,  wait^^d  at  the  entrant'e  to  the  Huuso  till  Gladstone 
passed  out^  to  offer  his  warm  congmtulations  on  his  speech — a 
magnificent  omtion,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  resolu- 
tion upon  which  it  was  founded  bciug  defeated  hy  i503  votes 
against  ^JJU, 
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Maj    1.  —  Lord 
John  Manners. 


Poor  John  Manners !  What  a  guy  and  gallant 
spirit  dwells  in  that  spare,  gaunt  frame,  which, 
ae  it  is  swayed  to  and  fro  with  gusts  of  eloquence,  suggests  a 
fir-tree  tbe  winter  has  stripped  of  foliage,  and  for  a  crown 
of  green  leaves  h\m  given  a  coronet  of  snow.  Lord  John  is  now 
thumping  the  desk  with  juvenile  energy,  and  wagging  his 
ancient  pow  with  an  emphasis  that  ought  to  have  considerable 
effect.  Ever  so  many  years  ago,  when  his  poetic  soul  consented 
to  be  bound  by  the  chains  of  verse,  he  wrote  a  poem,  of  which 
he  still  affectionately  preserves  the  title  in  those  brief  bio- 
graphical memoirs  whieh  he  authorises  in  "  Dod  "  and  similar 
compilations.  "  England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems,"  is  the 
name  of  the  little  work,  modestly,  yet  hopefully,  put  forth  at  a 
time  when  a  Quarterly  Review  bore  testimony  to  the  facts  that 
*'  Lord  John  Manners  is  a  young  nobleman,  aged  27,  ho^ie- 
ful,  generous,  benevolent,  and  well-disposed/^ 

In  those  days  Lonl  Juhn^s  chivalry  went  forth  to  pay  alle- 
giance to  the  great,  but  misunderstood  and  fmally  decapitated, 
monarch,  Charles  I.  Kneeling  beside  the  tomb  of  "the  Monarch 
JIaTt}T,"  bis  emotion  occasionally  getting  the  better  of  his 
syntax.  Lord  John  sings : — 

«  Fain  would  I 
In  meet  expression  own 

Thy  boundleaa  Boverwgnty, 
Thou  iiaptive  on  a  throne, 
O'er  my  eoul's  pulses  :  but  in  vain 

The  attempt,  too  grand,  I  make : 
My  fechle-hearted  strain 

Trembles  to  undertake 
A  theme  bo  eacrt^d.'' 


His  '^  strain  ^'  to-day  still  suggests  feeblenees.     But  there  is 
no  trembling  about  the  grand  old  gentleman.     He  is,  in  fact,  as 
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bellicose  as  Bomlmstes  Furioso  or  Lord  Cranbrook.  He  la&hes 
the  Oppositiou  in  cii^y  satire,  delivered  in  a  mellttliious  tune. 
He  has  a  tear  for  those  who  love  him  and  a  smile  for  those  who 
Imte.  Siimetimes  he  points  a  hmg  lean  arm  at  Gladstone,  a 
personao;e  who  is,  perhaps,  the  incarnation  of  all  principlee  that 
are  t-o  him  distasteful — a  man  who,  he  does  not  douhtj  would 
even  let  our  old  nobility  die,  if  the  saerifiee  should  preserve  to 
us  Commerce,  Ltivvs^  and  Learn  in  (^,  Georu-e  Balfour,  tempted 
into  interpolating  a  remark,  is  rulletl  over  in  the  dust  with  a 
light,  grueeful,  but  museuhir  movement.  Withal,  Lctrd  John 
preserves  a  grace  and  ea.se  of  manner  that  sometinieB  suceeod  iit 
abeoJutely  masking  his  strength.  He  litemlly  ambles  round 
his  arguments,  and  addresses  guilty  gentlemen  opposite  with 
graceful  curvatures  of  the  boily  that  would  have  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  Jlr.  Turveydrop.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to 
give  the  Opposition  a  dancing-lesson,  and  nobfxly  would  be  sur- 
prised if  presently  Harcourt  were  to  offer  his  arm  to  Gladstone^ 
and  the  two  were  to  step  it  down  the  floor  of  the  House,  while 
Lord  John  critically  surveyed  them  through  his  rakish  eye-glass. 

Lord  John  is  really  making  a  gjx»d  debating  siTceeh,  When 
it  comes  to  be  printed,  if  it  ever  be  printed,  it  will  doubtless 
appear  tliat  there  is  not  much  in  it.  But  in  the  give-and-take 
of  Parliamentary  debate  manner  counts  for  much.  A  lame  jest, 
which,  seen  in  print,  would  not  raise  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  will, 
aptly  spoken,  send  a  crowded  House  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 
Lord  John  looks  as  if  he  were  saying  something  good,  and 
evidently  enjoys  it  himself.  Moreover,  he,  the  son  of  a  duke,  is 
Postmaster- General,  and  has  Wen  a  familiar  figure  in  Parlia- 
mentary  life  within  the  memory  of  most  men  who  sit  and  hear 
him.  These  various  reasons  combine  to  make  a  little  wit  go  a 
long  way ;  and  so,  whilst  he  dances,  his  fiiends  behind  pipe  to 
him  the  inspiriting  music  of  laughter  and  cheers. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  influence  upon  debate  is 
absolutely  nnthin^.  With  an  interval  of  three  sessions,  he  has  sat 
in  Parliament  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  if,  during  that  period,  Ne%vark,  Colchester,  and  North 
Leicestershire  had  successively  retumrtl  a  Maypole  as  their  re- 
presentative, f>olitical  life  and  political  thought  would  not  have 
varied  in  the  slightest  degree.  Lord  John  has  always  looked  tall 
and  graceful,  and  even  picturesque.  But  so  would  a  Maypole. 
if  f  I 
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May  2.— Mr  Jus- 
tin McCarthy 'B 
maiden  speech. 


Tn  del>ate  to-day,  on  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  Justin  McCarthy  rose  and  made  a 
sinj^ularly  Buccessful  maiden  speech.  He  found 
something  ominous  in  the  unanimity  of  opioion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  accepting  the  resolution.  It  had  bcea  too  sudden,  and 
was  a  condition  of  affairs  arrived  at  after  the  resolution  had  been 
t  ko  brief  a  time  under  discussion.  Going*  directly  to  the  heart  of 
the  question,  McCarthy  said  it  was  evident  the  Government 
were  about  to  accept  the  resolution.  But  there  were  two  ways 
in  which  that  might  be  done.  They  mig-ht  accept  it  with  the 
intent  to  deal  with  it  in  an  honest  spirit ;  or  they  might  permit 
it  to  pass  with  the  object  of  shelvirig  the  question.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  gome  reason  to  anticipate  the  worse  conclusion. 
He  did  not  like  to  suggest  any  unpleasant  similitude  for  hon. 
and  riw-ht  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench.  But  he  was 
reminded  that  there  was  in  cla^ssical  history  a  person  named 
Piiurcys,  whose  daughters  had  amongst  them  only  one  eye,  and 
this  they  used  in  turn.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  some- 
thing in  this  position.  They  saw  only  with  the  eyes  of  Lord 
Beaconslield,  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  never  shown  himself 
tlisposed  to  extend  any  large  measure  of  land  reform  to  Ireland. 
Still,  he  hoped  that  better  counsels  would  prevail,  and  as  the 
latest  messenger  to  that  House  from  the  Irish  people,  he  ven- 
tured to  urge  upon  the  Government  that  they  should  be  prompt 
and  resohite  in  settling  this  question. 

Speaking  an  hour  later,  Bright  observed  that  he  "  welcomed 
to  the  House  with  sincere  pleiisure  the  hon,  member  for  Long- 
ford.'" This  marked  compliment  to  a  new  member  was  well 
deserved  by  a  speech  which  displayed  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
qyestioUj  was  marked  by  great  felicity  of  style,  and  was  delivered 
with  un  easy  grace  that  hit  the  medium  (rare  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  maiden  speech)  between  deference  to  bis 
audience  and  confidence  in  himself. 


June  ii.-Father     The   Gathome  Ilardys  pass  and   resemble  each 
*"*   ***"'  other.      The  session  which  saw   the   father  re- 

moved to  another  place  beheld  the  son  enter,  and  thus,  by  an 
especial  manifestation  of  Providence,  the  House  of  Commons 
still  lias  its  Gathorue  Hai-dy.  The  resemblance  between  father 
and  son  is  really  marvellous.      If  one  were  to  have  sat  with 
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closed  eyes  just  now,  lie  miVlit  have  tlioos^ht  that  the  translation 
of  the  late  Minister  for  War  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
dream,  and  that  be  was  still  among  us,  n'ady  to  go  on  the 
rampanre  on  the  slightest  provoeation.  The  same  voice,  with  the 
same  measure  of  huskiness ;  the  same  breathless  speech ;  the 
same  lines  of  thought;  and  the  same  style  of  expression  in  father 
and  son.  This  youth,  with  the  nervoas  body  and  (lushed  face, 
with  chin  aggressively  thrust  forward  towards  the  enemy,  might 
well  be  the  young  member  who  sat  for  Leominster  twenty-two 
years  ago.  We  catch  his  words  and  sentences  in  the  debate, 
and  perceive  that  the  subject  under  discussion  is  India*  It 
must,  then,  be  the  Indian  Mutiny  that  is  before  the  House,  and 
the  gentleman  with  the  {^rey  beard  and  spectaeles,  who  sits  in 
the  place  of  the  Leader,  must  bo  Lord  Pal merstun— though 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  with  spectacles^ 
and  he  certainly  had  not  a  long  grey  beard.  Then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  must  be  Sir  treorge  Cornewall  Lewis, 
and  the  Home  Secretary  is  Sir  George  Grey.  Mr,  Card  well 
answers  for  India  ;  ilr.  Horsman  has  not  yet  discovered  that 
the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  does  not  give  a  man 
enough  to  do;  whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  sits  on  the  opposite 
benches,  patriotically  preparing  amendments  for  the  hampering 
of  Ministers, 

Roebuck,  sitting  to-night  on  the  front  bench  below  the 
gangway,  though  as  far  as  possible  parted  from  the  tern  hie 
Dillwyn,  dreams  of  this  with  half-closed  eyes.  Looking  up,  he 
perceives  that  the  speaker  is  miieh  younger  than  was  the 
Gathorne  Hardy  who  represented  Leominster  at  the  time  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  ujjon  closer  attention  discovers  that  he  is 
talking  about  India  under  very  different  circumstaneea.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  since  then ;  among  other  things,  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  Mr.  Ri>ebuck*s  acceptance  at  his  hands  of  the  title 
of  Right  Honourable, 


juir  10.  —  The     To-day ^8  proceedings  in  tlio  House  of  Commons 
r^M&A^  ^^     were  varied  by  a  scene  which,  amid  a  somewhat 
continuous   scries   of   outbursts,    presents  a   dis- 
tinctive feature,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was 
directly  impugned.      The   House  resumed   Cummittee  on   the 
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Armj  Bill  at  an  early  lumr  aod  under  promising  circumstances. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer,  in  conversation  on  the  course 
of  business,  took  an  opportanitj  of  expressing  the  hope  that  fair 
proo;resj<  tniglit  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  disclaimed 
cognisance  of  the  reported  existence  of  arrangements  whereby, 
if  necessary,  the  Honse  might  be  kept  sitting  continuously. 

For  something  over  an  hmir  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb 
the  friiitiou  of  the  Cliant'cllor^s  hopes.  It  is  tnie  that  witbiu 
the  first  hour  Pamell,  displeased  at  the  absence  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  and  the  Home  Secretiirj  (who,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Billj  had  taken  the  liberty  of  temporarily  leaving  the 
House),  moved  to  report  progress.  But  he  did  not  persist  in 
this  playful  threat,  and  the  consideration  of  the  clause  proceeiled. 
Just  before  seveu  o'clock,  whilst  anamemlnient  of  Chainberlain''s 
to  clause  166  was  under  discussion,  A.  M.  Sullivan  suddenly  rose 
and  moved  to  report  progress,  on  the  grounil  that  there  was  in  a 
side  gallery  a  gentleman,  not  a  member  of  the  House,  engaged  in 
takiug  notes.  This,  pending  explanation,  Sullivan  held  to  be  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  he  claimed  that  the  cjuestion  might  be 
considered  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  understanding  that  business  would  forthwith 
be  resumed  after  the  attention  of  the  S]ieaker  had  been  called  to 
the  matter,  consented  to  progress  being  reported.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Speaker  sent  for. 

When  he  took  his  seat,  Sullivan  called  his  attention  to  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  in  a  portion  of  the  House  reserved  for  the 
use  of  mcmbei-s,  and  asked  by  whose  authority  he  was  there; 
and  if  by  authority,  with  what  iutentioii  such  a  report  was  taken. 
Callan,  who  ckimed  the  subject  as  one  he  had  intended  to  deal 
with,  said  thirt  officials  of  the  House  had  been  instructed  to  spy 
ujwD  the  acts  of  members*  Two  Committee  clerks,  whose 
names  he  gave,  had  been  told  off  to  take  notes  of  the  number  of 
times  Irish  members  spoke  during  the  progress  of  the  Army  Bill. 
This  Callan  characterised  as  **  a  dishonourable  act/^  a  remark 
whicii  brought  Dodsou  up  on  a  point  of  order.  Callan  eiLplained 
that  he  had  not  the  slightcBt  inteutinn  of  imputing  dishonour^ 
able  actions  to  officials  of  the  House,  but  in  his  opinion  the  action 
itself  was  dishonourable. 

The  Speaker  said,  amid  loud  cheers,  tliat  as  the  act  was  done 
by  his  authority,  it  was  time  he  interposed.     He  procetiled  to 


explain  tliat,  desirin^  that  minutes  of  the  proceeding's  skoiild  be 
taken  in  a  more  detailed  manner  than  they  were  supplied  in  the 
papers  delivered  to  memhers,  he  had  instructed  the  clerks  t^^) 
take  an  extended  report.  This  had  nothinoj  to  do  with  individual 
members  of  the  House,  and  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  then  subjected  to  a  somewhat 
sharp  cross-examination  by  PamelL  Were  the  reports  verbatim  ? 
and  if  not,  of  what  description  were  they  ?  Tlie  Speaker  said 
the  reports  were  not  verbatim^^  and  he  could  only  describe  them 
as  minutes  more  enlarged  than  those  supplied  to  members^  and 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  speeches. 

"  All  ?  ''  said  Parnell,  still  doubtful. 

"AH/*  answered  the  Speaker,  emphatically;  and  here  the 
episode  seemed  to  end. 

But  it  was  only  to  break  out  in  an  tncreasingly  violent 
manner.  O'Connor  Power,  addressing  the  Speaker,  observed 
that  the  procee^lings  he  had  been  pleased  to  order  were  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  strain,  when  the  Speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  question  which  had  arisen  in  Committee  had  been  answered. 
If  O'Connor  Power  desired  to  raise  the  question  in  a  more 
detailed  form,  it  was  open  for  hini  to  do  so.  The  Speaker 
slowly  making  preparations  to  leave  the  chair,  O'Connor  Power 
hastily  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  '^  Order  [ "  from 
the  opposite  benches.  Remaining  on  his  feet,  and  leaning 
excitedly  across  in  the  direction  of  the  chair,  holding  out  his 
hands  as  if  to  clutch  the  de|jarting  Speaker,  he  shouted — 

"  I  protest '' 

Ilis  prf>test,  what^ever  it  might  have  been,  was  lost  amid  a 
T  of  contutiicly  from  the  Ministerialists,  during  which  the 
Speaker,  gathei-ing  his  robes  atK)ut  him,  turned  and  left  the 
chair,  O'Connor  Power,  wn*th  passionate  gesticnlations,  protest- 
ing in  dumb  show.  It  seemed  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  reach 
the  chair  there  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  an  historical 
scene,  and  Speaker  Bmrid,  like  Speaker  Lenthall,  would  havu 
been  forcibly  kept  clown  in  his  s<.'at.  As  it  was,  the  length  of 
the  table  and  the  Ppace  of  half  the  floor  intervening,  the  Speaker 

ped,  and  disappeared  from  the  s<!ene. 

Kaikes^  quickly  resuming  his  place  at  the  table,  began  with 
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adroit  promptitude  to  take  up  business  where  it  had  heen  in- 
temipted  : — 

*^  Clause  166,  page  92^  leave  out  all  words  after " 

But  before  he  could  get  auy  further,  O^Conuor  Power  was 
ag;ain  on  his  feetj  and,  speaking"  now  in  a  slower  and  more 
deliberate  manner,  he  moved  to  report  progress,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  "still  dissatisfied''^  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Speaker,  and  that  by  the  Speaker's  too  quickly  leaving  the 
chair  the  House  had  been  deprived  of  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  attempted  to  hrin^  matters  back  to 
conventional  grooves  by  observing  that  he  "  presumed  we  were 
not  thinking  of  disputing  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker/'  a  surmise 
which  Parnell  answered  by  loudly  crying  *'  Yes,  yes/'  Since 
this  was  the  ease,  the  Chancellor  trusted  the  question  would  be 
taken  in  its  proper  place  and  time,  in  which  hope  he  was 
supported  by  Hartington, 

This  concurrence  of  authority  from  the  two  front  benches 
suggested  to  Parnell  the  certainty  that  the  advice  so  tendered 
must  be  wrong.  The  question,  he  said,  was  '^  one  of  breach  of 
privilege  by  the  Speaker  of  this  House."  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  asked  whether  these  words  were  in  order. 
Raikes,  while  pointing  out  the  extreme  undesirability  of  par- 
suing  this  sort  of  discussion,  ruled  that  the  remark  was  not 
absolutely  out  of  order.  Parnell,  eoiitinuing^  repeated  that  he 
impugned  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  whereupon  Dodson,  rising 
to  a  point  of  order,  asked  whether  it  was  competent  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  except  in  a  fully-ennstituted  House  ? 

Parnell  had  resumed  his  seat  when  Dodaon  rose,  but  rising 
just  as  that  gentleman  sat  down,  he  was  confronted  by  the 
Chairman,  who  had  risen  to  answer  the  question  put  to  hira 
on  a  point  of  order.  As  Parnell  showed  no  indication  of  an 
intention  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  Chairman,  a  deafening 
cry  of  *'  Order  I ''  arose  from  the  Ministerial  lM?nches.  Parnell, 
momentarily  yielding  to  the  storm,  resumed  his  seat,  but  was  up 
again  in  an  instant,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  whilst 
members  on  the  crowded  benches  opposite  raised  a  cry,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  often  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  In  a 
condition  of  the  intensest  excitement,  Parnell  continued  rising 
and  sitting  down,  the  Chairman  all  the  while  standing  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  give  liis  judgment  on  the  jKJiut  of  order 
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B     miaed.     At  length  it  oecurred  to  Paniell  that  he  would  gain  some 
H     advanta^  if  be  resumed  his  seat,  and  continued  his  remarks 
from  that  position.     So  seated^  and  with  his  bat  od^  be  main- 
tained his   rivalry    with    the   two    hundred    angry   gentlemen 
apposite. 

I**  We  wish *^  he  cried,  and  then  came  the  angry,  almost 
savage,  roar. 
When  it  ceased,  Pamell  commenced  again.  **We  wish *' 
This  was  followed  by  the  roar,  sharp,  short,  and  in  i)erfect 
unison.  Thrice  Paraell  tried,  bat  got  no  further  than  the  in- 
definite expression  of  desire.  Eventually  Rtiikes  succeeded  in 
making  bis  voice  heard,  and  gave  his  judgment  on  the  point  of 
order  submitted  to  him.  When  he  bad  finished  Parnell  con- 
cluded the  sentence  he  had  ineffectually  tried  to  speak. 

"  We  wisb/^  be  said,  "to  impugn  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker 
of  this  House,  before  the  House,  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair," 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  wished  the  Committee  to  report 
on  the  one-sided  report  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
John  Manners  now  rose  and  submitted  whether  it  was  not  out  of 
order  to  characterise  the  report  as  one-sided,  when  the  Speaker 
had  declared  it  was  a  full  and  impartial  report.  The  Chairman 
could  not  say  that  it  was  out  of  order,  being  the  expression  of 
Parneirs  individual  opinion.  Parnell,  continuing,  twk  a  fresh 
turn  by  demanding  that  the  oflieial  taking  notes — "  tliis  unpre- 
cedented reporter  in  the  side  giillery/'  as  O'Donnell  subsequently 
called  him — should  withdraw.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bad 
already  for  some  time  been  accomplished,  whicli  presently 
coming  to  the  kuowledge  of  O'Connor  Power,  he  withdrew  his 
motion ;  not,  as  he  was  careful  to  put  it,  on  the  point  of  order, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  and  because  the 
official  had  withdrawn. 

The  Committee  at  once  resumed  business,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  minutes  when  Gray  moved  to  report  progress,  on 
the  ground  that  the  official  bad  returned.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  case,  and  for  some  time  total  collapse  of  the  business  of  the 
evening  was  threatened.  A,  M.  Sullivan  threatened  to  settle 
the  matter  by  epyitig  strangers,  *^and  continuing  tq  spy  them  ^* 
as  long  as  the  official  remained.  After  some  further  heated  talk, 
it  was  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  matter  should  be  formally  brought  up  as  a 
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question  of  privilege.  Then  at  nine  o'clock,  the  scene  having 
lasted  without  interruption  for  over  two  hours,  tlie  Committee 
once  more  resumed,  and  took  up  the  Army  Bill  on  the  propo- 
sition, put  with  unchanged  intonation  by  Raikes,  that  on 
"  Clause  ]  60,  page  92,  leave  out  all  words  after ^' 

July  n.  -  The  To-day  the  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  to  a 
qumed"  ^"^  ^^^g^^^  J^«t  often  witnessed  at  the  first  hour  of  a 
morning  sitting.  The  Treasury  bench  was  so 
thronged  that  the  Judge  Advocate  General  (Cavendish  Bentinck), 
a  statesman  to  whom  many  references  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  culminated  in  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday,  was  obliged  to  find  a  seat  on  a  back  bench.  The 
front  Opposition  bench  was  scarcely  less  crowded.  The 
Strangers^  gallery  was  of  course  full,  and  a  number  of  peers 
early  occupied  the  seats  allotted  to  their  convenience..  Prince 
Christian  J  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  House  of  late,  sat  over 
the  clock.  Later  in  the  aftenioon,  the  seat  to  his  right  was 
occupied  by  the  ^farquis  Tseng,  Envoy  Extracirdinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  whose  dresa, 
a  glory  of  golden  silk,  stood  out  in  charming  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  the  blsick  coats  of  Western  civilisation*  Another 
distinguished  stranger,  who  modestly  occupied  a  seat  under 
the  gallery,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  a  gentleman  whose  coD- 
nectton  with  the  partieulsjr  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  late 
elaborated  by  Parnell  is  historical. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  occupied  half  an  hour,  and  at 
half-past  two  the  Speaker  and  Parnell  rose  together.  The 
latter  giving  way,  the  Speaker  observed  that  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  reports  he  had  autlioriscd  to  be  made,  and  he  would 
only  say  that,  if  any  member  jileased  to  move  for  them,  it 
would  be  an  unopposed  return.  Parnell,  without  taking  any 
note  of  this  remark,  proceeded  to  observe,  ''in  reference  to  a 
matter  that  occtuTcd  yesterday,'^  that  the  duty  devolved  upon 
him  to  submit  to  the  House  a  statement  of  the  circumstances, 
and  to  ask  it  to  agree  to  a  declaration,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Speaker  had  been  a  breach  of  privilege.  Parnell  proposed  to 
prove  two  statements^ — fii*st,  that  the  Speaker  has  no  original 
jurisdiction  J  and,  eecond,  that  the  House  has  always  disapproved 
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the  making  of  any  minutt^  except  those  taken  hy  the  clerk 

the  table,  or  the  assistant  clerk.  Tbis  position  he  fortified 
by  extracts  from  "  Mr.  Hatsell's  Precedents/^  Some  of  these 
appeared  to  the  House  to  have  a  bearm*  on  the  ease  not  con- 
templated by  Parnell,  and  be  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers 
when  he  read  out  how  Mr.  Hatsell  had  laid  down  the  reg^ula- 
tion  that  ''when  Mr.  Speaker  desired  to  speak,  he  should  be 
heard  without  interruption/'  and  that  "  Mr,  Speaker  should 
on  all  occasions  be  treated  with  the  greatest  respect/'' 

Having"  argued  that  the  Speaker  had  exceeded  his  duty, 
and  acted  contrary  to  rules  in  the  course  be  had  taken,  Parnell 
concluded  by  reading  a  resolution  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Resolved  :  that  any  report  or  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  or  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  made,  taken,  or 
kept  by  olReials  of  this  House  as  an  otlicial  act  or  otherwisej 
without  the  previous  order  or  sanction  or  knowleilge  of  the 
House,  and  for  purposes  not  previously  revealed  to  the  House, 
other  than  the  notes  or  minutes  of  the  Orders  and  Proeeetlings 
of  the  House,  or  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  taken 
at  the  table  hy  the  clerk  or  the  assistant-clerk,  is  without  prece- 
dent in  the  customs  and  usa^*s  of  Parliament/' 

The  Speaker  pointed  out  that  the  written  resolution  pre- 
viously placed  in  his  hands  by  Parnell  had  contained,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  the  words  "  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  a  dan«^er  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  de- 
bate/^ He  asked  whether  Parnell  desired  to  drop  those  words,  to 
which  Parnell  assented  by  nodding  bis  head,  O'Connor  Power 
seconded  the  motiim  in  a  9|)eech  which,  like  that  of  Parnell, 
was  exceedingly  moderate  in  tone,  though  after  the  manner  of 
the  member  for  Mayo,  it  was  a  little  warm  in  language. 

These  two  speeches  were  commendably  briefj  and  at  ten 
minutes  past  three  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose.  He 
commenced  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  impartiality,  dignity, 
and  courtesy  of  the  Speaker,  a  tribute  approved  by  cheers  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  had  never  failed  in  the 
fultilment  of  his  duty  to  the  House,  and  it  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  House  would  fuUil  its  duty  towards  the 
Speaker,  alike  as  a  mutter  of  fairness  to  him  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlie  position  of  the  House  itself.  The  first  duty 
owed  to  the  Speaker    was    respect,  and  the  Chancellor  added, 
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amid  loud  clieers,  that  the  respect  must  not  be  of  the  lips  only. 
As  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Parnellj  it  was  imi»ssible 
to  consider  it  disconnected  from  surrounding  circumstances. 
He  fiubmittetl  that,  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  Speaker  had  been 
fully  justified  in  taking  the  course  he  had  adopted.  He  pro- 
duced a  book  dating^  back  to  1850,  and  showing  that  since  that 
time  it  had  l>een  the  regular  custom  of  the  Speaker  and  his 
predecessors  to  enter  the  name  of  each  member  who  spoke  iu 
debate,  and  the  hour  at  which  he  commenced  and  finished.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  amendment  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"That  notice  having  been  taken  wliile  the  House  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  presence  in  one  of  the  side  galleries  of  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
and  JWr,  Speaker  having  informed  the  House  that  the  official 
in  question  was  so  employed  under  his  direction^  and  that  tlie 
notes  taken  were  for  the  confidential  information  of  tJie  Speaker, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Speaker  was  justified  in  the 
directions  given  by  him»  and  is  entitletl  to  the  support  and 
confidence  of  this  Housc.''^ 

Hartington,  who  was  received  with  loud  and  general  cheer- 
ing, seconded  the  amendment,  and  joined  in  the  tribute  which 
had  been  paid  to  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  Alluding  to  the  tac- 
tics whieli  had  prevailed,  to  the  delaying  of  business,  he  observed 
that  it  was  a  state  of  things  that  the  House,  patient  though 
it  was,  would  not  permanently  endure.  The  Speaker  had  been 
at  the  trouble  to  obtain  data  on  which  he  might  form  an  opioion 
as  to  the  question  of  the  delay,  and  it  was  not  the  censure  but 
the  thanks  of  the  House  that  were  due  to  him. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Hartington  was  still  more  brief,  and  when  at  half-past 
three  he  resiuned  his  seat,  a  strong  disposition  was  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  House  forthwith  to  take  the  division.  Julian 
Goldsmid,  rising  to  continue  the  debate,  was  met  mth  many 
evidences  of  disinelinivtion  to  hear  him,  A  storm  of  cries  for 
the  division  stapf»ed  him  at  the  outset,  and  for  some  minuti^s 
his  senteDcea  progressed  laboriously  through  a  chorus  of 
"  Divide  t "  When  at  length  he  sat  down,  Gladstone  rose, 
with  an  apology  for  continuing  a  debate  which  the  House  evi- 
dently wished  cloeed.  He  spoke  briefly  but  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  amendment. 
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'V^Tien  he  sat  down  tliere  vanislied  all  hope  of  closing  the 
debate  at  the  morniot^  sittiiif^,  if  indetwl  any  had  existed. 
Courtnej  came  next,  and  whilst  expressing  the  view  that  the 
unusual  eireumstances  of  obstruction  should  be  met  by  unusual 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House,  he  declared  that  such  action 
should  be  taken  openly.  The  House,  having  now  given  up  the 
attempt  to  close  the  discussiouj  began  to  empty,  and  before  a 
comparatively  scanty  audience  the  discussion  was  continued. 
At  twenty-five  minutes  to  seven  Callan  rose,  protesting  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  avoid  the  di^asion.  Accidentally  or  other- 
wise, his  remarks  were  so  tinie<l  that  he  resumed  bis  seat  at 
fourteen  minutes  to  seven,  just  leaving  time  for  the  division 
to  be  taken  on  ParnelFs  resolution.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  put  the  amendment,  the  sitting  of  necessity  being  sus- 
pended, it  being  ten  minutes  past  seven  when  the  di\dsion 
was  announced.  PamelFs  resolution  was  rejected  by  4.21  votes 
against  29,  one  of  the  largest  majorities  entered  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  House.  The  announcement  of  the  figures  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  The  minority  was  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  Irish  members.  As  far  as  might  be  observed, 
the  only  English  meml>ers  who  voted  for  the  resolution  were 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Jacob  Bright,  Courtney,  Hopwood,  Mac- 
douald,  and  Kenealy, 

On  the  House  resuming  at  nine,  Gray  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  amendment  (now  the  sub- 
stantive motion),  embodying,  as  he  said,  some  of  Mr.  HatselTs 
Precedents,  to  the  effect  that  the  clerk  at  the  table  sbouhl 
take  no  notes  excejit  by  the  order  of  the  House.  The  attempt 
to  renew  the  debate  proved  utterly  futile,  though  speeches  were 
made  which  prolonged  the  priKieedings  by  an  additionid  couple 
of  hours.  One  of  those  speeches,  contributed  by  Bovvyer,  nearly 
brought  about  an  unexpected  crisis.  The  hon,  baronet  ina*.lver- 
tently  took  notice  of  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  Speaker 
was,  however,  judiciously  deaf  to  this  slip,  and  the  speechmakiog 
went  on  amid  constiint  interruption  from  a  House  weary  of  much 
talking  and  anxious  only  for  the  division.  The  House  dividing 
on  Gray^s  aniciidment,  it  was  rejeetetl  by  2lf2  votes  against  24, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche([uer's  resolution  was  then  putj  and 
agreed  to  without  a  division^-a  conclusion  of  the  business  hailed 
with  prolonged  cheering. 
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July  23.— A  pri-  A  House  might  have  heen  "  made "  at  twelve 
^or  at  the  ^'^^i^],  if  ^\^^  Speaker  had  heen  pleased  to  enter 
promptly  at  the  leg^l  hour.  At  ten  minutes  past 
twelve^when  pniyers  were  read^  the  benches  were  filled  much  the 
same  as  at  the  same  epoch  of  an  ortliuary  (-i<ivcrDment  night, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past,  when  strangers  were  admitted,  the 
House  presented  an  a]>jiearaBee  unparalleled  at  the  same  hour 
on  any  Wednesday  during  the  existence  of  the  pivseut  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  unusual  assembly  was  due  to  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  proceedings  in  a  matter  of  breach  of  privilege.  But  it  wa« 
unexpectedly  justified  by  the  imp<]trtance  of  an  announcement 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  accidentally  prepared  to  make.  A 
|iresentiment  of  imjiortant  news  seemed  to  pervade  the  House, 
and,  as  Hieks-Beach  ai>proached  the  table,  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion was  stilled  by  impatient  cries  of  *' Order  I '^  The  Colonial 
Secretary,  with  briefest  preface,  proceeded  to  read  a  telegram 
from  Bnrtle  Frcrc,  which  commenced  by  **  eon  gni  tula  ting  her 
ilajesty's  Government^'  on  the  decisive  victory  obtained  over 
the  forces  of  the  Zulu  King.  This  courtly  narrowing  of  the 
limit  of  interest  in  the  communication  was  disregarded  bv  the 
crowded  House,  winch  listened  with  profoundeist  attention  while 
the  Colonial  Secretary  read  the  brief  but  dramatic  recital  of  how 
Cetewayn,  finally  brought  to  bay,  had  given  battle  in  the  open 
to  the  KritiKh  troops  ;  how  bis  forces,  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  twenty  thousand  men,  had  been  utterly  routed  with  trifling 
loss  to  the  British  ;  how  the  victors  had  advanced  and  destroyed 
Ulundi ;  and  how  the  royal  kraal  had  been  burned. 

Bartle  Frere  added  that  this  victory  had  been  obtained  under 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Wolscley  being  detained  by  stress  of  weather 
at  Durban,  and  that  the  news  had  been  brought  by  Archibald 
Forbes,  the  correspondent  of  the  l/aily  Netrft,  who  had  out- 
stripped all  couriers  by  a  ride  of  fifteen  hours  in  the  saddle. 

Wlit'U  the  loud  anil  prolonged  cheers  with  which  this  news 
was  received  ha<l  subsideil,  the  Speaker  announced  that  "the 
clerk  would  now  proceed  to  reiul  the  Orders  of  the  Day."  The 
first  on  the  pajjcr  was  the  question  of  privilege,  in  respect  of 
which  I^Ir.  Grispell  and  Mr.  Ward  had  Ix^cn  ordered  to  appear  at 
the  Bar,  charged  with  the  offence  of  offering  to  parties  con- 
ecmcd  in  a  private  Bill  to  "square*^  the  Committee  to  which  it 
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had  been  referred.  The  Speaker  inquired  whether  these  persoDs 
were  ia  attendance.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms^  leaving  his  chair,  and 
advancing  just  within  the  Biu%  answered  that  Mr.  Ward  was  in 
attendancej  but  tliat  Mr*  Grissell  had  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

fi  Wi[i  you/'  said  the  Speaker,  remaining  Beate<l  as  he 
addressed  the  Serjeant-at-AmiB,  "  state  what  measures  have 
been  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Grissell?" 

The  Serjeant-at-Arms  explained  that  on  Tuesday  a  messenger 
delivered  the  mandate  at  his  bouse,  and  had  been  informed  by 
Mrs.  Grissell  that  her  liusband  had  gone  abroad.  The  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  bad  received  yesterday  morning  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Grissell^  dated  from  Boulogne,  stilting  that  he  hud  been  sent 
away  by  the  doctor's  urders,  and  was  not  well  enough  to  travel 
on  the  return  journey. 

The  ChancelL^r  of  the  Exchequer  observed  that  this  telegram 
did  not  apjiear  **  at  all  satisfactory.^'  He  therefore  n]oved  a 
resolution  declaring  that  Mr.  Grissell,  having  been  ordered  to 
attend  tlie  House,  and  having  neglected  to  do  so,  be  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  that  Jlr.  Speaker  do 
issue  his  warrant  to  that  effect.  Forster  having  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, and  Knutchbull-Hugessen  having  endeavoured  to  show 
that  if  the  House  had  only  taken  his  advice  Mr.  Grissell  wuuld 
now  have  been  in  custody,  the  question  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker,  rising  again,  consulted  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  as  to  Mr.  Ward's  being  called  in.  A  cry  of  "Aye'^ 
responding,  the  Speaker  said — 

**  Let  John  Sandilands  Ward  be  called  in/* 

The  Serjeant-at-Arms  left  the  House,  two  of  the  mes- 
sengers advanced  to  the  cross  benehes,  and,  amid  manifest 
signs  of  interest,  pulled  out  the  Bar.  Meanwhile  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  had  retuni4'd,  accompanied  by  ii  tall,  dark  gentle- 
man, who  advanced  towards  the  Bar  w4tb  solemn  step,  and 
seized  it  with  both  handy  as  he  bowed  low  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Speaker,  still  rtrmaining  seated,  addressed  the  prisoner 
at  the  Bar,  and  informed  him  that  his  conduct  had  been 
the  subject  of  patient  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
whose  conclusions  were  expressed  iji  the  liual  paragraph  of  the 
report  which  he  read  for  the  information  of  the  prisoner,  at 
whose  side  stood  in  close  attendance  the  veteran  doorkeeper, 
Mr,  Hartley. 
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Being  invit-ed  to  offer  any  remarks  that  occurred  to  bim,  t 
prisoner  rea^l  with  careful  elooation  a  document,  the  gist 
which  lay  in  the  last  sentence^  wherein  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  decision  of  the  House,  what-ever  it  might  be,  but  impressed 
with  the  hoj^e  that  "this  honourable  House  would  give  due 
consideration  to  the  solemn  statement  which  be  now  made,  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  cruelly  unfortunate  misapprehension 

The  prisoner  having  been  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  Cha: 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rising  again,  pointed  out  that  the 
Btatement  of  the  prisoner  did  not  differ  from  that  made  by  hi 
before  the  Select  Committee,  and  upon  which,  after  full  investi^ 
gation,  they  bad  decided  upf>n  his  guilt.  He  would  therefore  raovi 
tliat  John  Sandilands  Ward,  having  been  a  party  to  an  offer 
control  the  decision  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  Goschen  observing  that  it 
would  be  convenient  if  one  of  the  Committee  would  state 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  prisoner's  declaration  which 
differed  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  WaJpole 
stated  that  the  points  ui-ged  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
upon  which  the  Committee  had  come  to  their  deliberate  decision. 
This  representation  was  confirmed  by  Pemberton  and  Gray, 
members  of  tbe  Cummittee  ;  and  Fonster  having  seconded  this 
resolution,  it  was  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried  without 
dissent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  it  now  became  t 
duty  of  the  House  to  consider  what  course  they  would  tak 
He  moved  that  Mr.  Ward  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  that  tlie  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant  to 
this  effect.     This  resolution  (which  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  detail  was  not  seconded)  was  put  and  carried,  after 
some  remarks  from   Denison,  and  a  few  observations  on  Con- 
stitutional law  from  Bowyer,  who  had  made  several  attempts 
rise  earlier  in  the  discussion,  and  whose  ultimate  triumph  ^ 
grievously  marred  by  impatient  cries  of  "  Agreed  I  Agreed  ! 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms,  not  w^aiting  for  the  formal  issue  of  th 
warrant,  left  the  House  in  search  of  his  prisoner,  and  the  Houi 
proceeded,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened,  to  the  nexi 
order  of  the  day — ^the  Public  Works  Loan  JiilL 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ward  had  been  standing  outside  b 
the  doorkeeper^a  chair,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  proceediugs* 
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On  being  informed  of  the  result,  he  quietly  accompanied  Captain 
Gosset  to  the  prison-rooms  in  the  Clock  Tower,  where  he  will 
remain  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  Two  messengers 
have  been  detailed  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  him,  an 
outer-guard  being  furnished  by  the  police.  The  prison-rooms 
in  the  House  of  Commons  adjoin  the  residence  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms.  They  consist  of  two  suites,  one  on  the  ground 
floor  and  one  above,  the  latter  comprising  bedrooms  for  the 
prisoner  and  his  warder.  Regarded  as  a  temporary  residence, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  and  the  prisoner  will 
be  subject  to  no  other  discipline  than  what  is  necessary  for  his 
safe  keeping. 


an 
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The  fog  which  during  the  past  few  days  lias 
filled  the  House  of  Lords,  in  common  with  less 
illustrious  chambers  in  Londonj  had  happily 
cleared  off  before  noon,  and  the  spectacle  of 
the  opening  of  Parliament  hy  the  Queen  was  not  dimmed  by  a 
too  familiar  presence.  The  doors  were  opened  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  ladies  whose  seats  were  not  so  secm*e  as  those  of  the 
peeresses  took  the  earliest  opi>ortunity  of  claim.iag  them.  But 
it  was  one  o'clock  before  the  House  began  to  present  any- 
thing like  an  animat4?d  appearance.  As  usual,  the  peers  had 
chivalrously  abandoned  the  greater  number  of  their  seats  to 
ladies,  reserving  for  their  own  accommodation  the  front  row 
of  the  benches,  and  a  few  seats  pkced  closely  together  on 
the  space  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  tlie  cross 
benches.  These  were  not  so  inviting  that  their  ]ordshii>9 
were  to  be  induced  to  fill  them  before  the  appointed  time. 
But  many  having  ladies  in  charge  strolled  in  and  out;^  giving 
to  a  scene  rapidly  growing  in  gorgeousness  a  groundwork  of 
colour  of  the  particular  red  which  from  time  immemorial  ha^_ 
dyed  the  robes  of  a  peer  of  Parliament.  ^M 

At  half-past  one  nearly  all  who  were  bidden  as  spectators 
were  seated,  and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  wait  and 
watch.  The  throne,  draped  through  long  successive  sessions, 
was  uncovered,  save  for  the  ermine  cloak  w^hich  lay  upon  it 
with  rich  white  silk  lining  outwards.  In  the  recess  on  either 
side  were  two  chairs.  At  the  steps  of  the  throne  was  the 
famous  seat  known  as  the  woolsack,  a  bench  which  does  not 
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differ  from  those  commoner  conveniences  temporarily  impressed 
for  the  occasion,  and  which  were  ranged  together  at  uncom- 
fortably close  quarters  before  the  bar.  The  woolsack  was  at 
the  moment  tenantless.  A  few  paces  before  it  was  another 
bench  of  almost  precisely  similar  make,  on  which  sat  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Lopes,  sole  representatives  of  the  judges,  who  just 
now  chance  to  be  engaged  in  other  than  ceremonial  business. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  session,  the  bishops  are 
accustomed  to  sit  to  the  right  of  the  woolsack,  removed  by 
the  breadth  of  the  gangway  from  the  heated  air  of  politics 
and  partisanship,  which  in  this  part  of  the  chamber  commences 
at  the  front  Ministerial  bench.  But  the  bishops,  like  the 
lay  peers,  had  sacrificed  their  convenience  to  hospitality,  and, 
save  for  the  front  bench,  had  given  up  the  whole  of  their 
seats  to  the  foreign  ambassadors.  These,  who  for  the  most 
part  had  come  early,  presented  a  mass  of  glittering  colour, 
which  under  gaslight  might  have  been  dazzling.  As  it  was, 
it  drew  to  this  part  of  the  House  the  eyes  of  all  beholders, 
their  excellencies  wasting  none  of  the  effect  because  they  with 
one  accord  elected  to  stand  through  the  long  hour  of  waiting. 
The  one  exception  to  this  rule  was  the  American  Charge 
d* Affaires,  distinguished  amid  the  blaze  of  diplomatic  millinery 
by  the  severe  simplicity  of  evening  dress.  He  remained  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  seated,  thus  affording  a  better  view 
of  the  Chinese  Minister,  who  stared  about  him  with  never- 
ceasing  wonder,  presenting  to  the  interested  audience  a  bland, 
ahnost  childlike  &ce,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  diplo- 
matic art  could  ever  find  expression. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  arriving  late,  introduced  a  dis- 
turbing element  among  the  representatives  of  European  nations, 
which  some  people  might  say  was  characteristic.  His  seat 
had  been  fixed  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  first  row,  and  in 
passing  to  it  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  were  tempor- 
arily disturbed  as  they  courteously  made  way  for  him.  But 
he  was  not  absolutely  last,  the  most  dilatory  comer  of  the 
distinguished  circle  being  the  Turkish  Ambassador.  His  excel- 
lency, strolling  in  with  fez  on  head  and  a  great  jewel  flashing 
on  his  left  breast,  chanced  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  front  bench  retained  by  the  bishops. 
66  ^ 
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The  Archbishop^s  greeting  of  the  representative  of  the  Sultan 
was  efifusive.  Just  behind  his  Grace,  whose  position  at  the 
end  of  the  bench  seemed  to  endow  him  with  the  office  of  host, 
and  who  with  unwearied  assiduitj^  bad  welcomed  each  coming 
guest,  towered  tlie  tall  form  of  Count  Miinster,  who  warmly 
seconded  the  Arcbbisbop^s  endeavour  to  make  every  one  that 
j>iissed  feel  welcome.  ^_ 

Behind    the   broad    bench    shared   by  the  bishops  and    thl^l 
judges  (behind    it   looking   from   the   throne)    was    the    table 
at   which    the  Chairman    of   Committees    and    the    clerks    are 
accustomed  to   sit,  fortified    by  books  of   reference  and  many 
documents.     To-day   this   tal)le  had   been  cleared   of  its  usual 
contents,  and  before  it   sat  the   three  clerks,  in    black  goi 
and  grey  wigs,  the  one  black  line  in  the   gay  assembly, 
was  behind  these  that  the  temporary  rows  of  backless  bench< 
were  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  noble  lords  who 
given   up   their   seats  to   fair  ladies.      It  seemed  to  ordinary 
intelligence  that  a  more  convenient  way  of  fixing  these  benches 
would    have    been    to    follow    the   lines  of    the  ordinary  cross 
benches — that  is  to  say,  to  arrange  them  in  rows  facing  the 
throne.     Probably,  however,  had  this  been  done  the  Constitu- 
tion would  in  some  subtle  manner  have  suffered.     Accordingly 
the  benches  were  set  sideways,  noble  lords  seating  tbemselvei^P 
after  the  fashion  compelletl  by  the  accommodation  of  an  Irish 
car.     This  rule  was  enforced  with  the  exception  of  the   par- 
ticular jieer  who  had  chanced  to  get  at  the  end  of  each  seal^H 
and  who  incontinently  turned  his  face  towards  the  throne  and^^ 
his  back  to  his  neighbours. 

Behind  a  thin  streak  of  red  which  bordered  the  ordinary 
rows  of  benches  sat  the  ladies.  To  the  left  of  the  throne  the 
wives  of  peers,  and  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  had  seats 
assigned  to  them.  On  the  corresponding  benches  opposite 
were  ladies  of  noble  families.  The  galleries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  yards  of  that  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  were  also 
given  up  to  the  use  of  ladies.  The  exceptional  space  w«b 
tilled  by  foreign  attaches  and  other  highly  privileged  strangers* 
Most  of  these  wore  uniform.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  was 
one  in  a  magnificent  Eastern  costume  of  white  silk  gleaminj 
with  gold  threiids,  his  swarthy  face  surmounted  by  a  turban— ^ 
a  stately  and  picturesque  dress  which  made  to  look  more  than 
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uallj  absurd  the  odd,  ill-fitting  red  gowns  slaFjlied  witli  bars 
of  ermine  which  the  peers  wear  in  the  presence  of  the  Soveivign 
in  Parliament, 

The  ladies  had  seated  themselves,  wearinfj  the  opera  cloaks 
and  shawls  in  wliich  they  had  driven  d<jwn  to  the  House. 
At  a  few  minutes  to  two  the  blare  of  trumpets  aunoiinced 
that  royalty  was  at  hand.  Cloaks  and  shawls  were  forth witli 
slipped  o£P,  displajnng  the  full  charms  of  white  shoulders  and 
glistening  diamonds.  The  prevailing  colour  of  dress  was  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  flash  of  l»ltie,  or  a  more  timid  presenta- 
tion of  delicate  sage  green.  Prominent  among  the  peeresses 
sat  a  lady  in  deepest  black — black  dress,  black  shawl,  binck 
gloves,  and  raven  hair,  from  the  depths  of  which  shone  three 
diamond  stars.  This,  it  was  whisperctl  round  the  throng  of 
ati-angers  in  the  gallery  over  the  bar,  was  the  Countess  of 
Dudley.     But  the  Countess  of  Dudley  was  not  present. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  two  the  audience  rose  with  a  quick 
rustling  sound  and  made  obeisance  to  the  Princess  uf  Wales, 
who  entered  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  royal  dukes  and 
princesses  who  accompanied  her.  Bowing  graciously  and 
smiling  sweetly  in  answer  to  the  welc<»me  which  beamed  upou 
her  from  every  eye  in  the  assembly,  her  Hoyal  Highness  took 
her  seat  on  the  hitherto  empty  woolsack»  and  was  joined  by 
the  Duchess  of  Connatight  and  the  Princess  Fretlerica  of 
Hanover,  daughter  of  the  late  King  George,  At  the  same 
tune  entered  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  conducted  to  a 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  throne.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  having 
escorted  the  princesses,  touk  their  seats  on  the  front  bench 
corresponding  to  that  on  wliich  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  more  fortunate  bishops  sat  in  front  of  the  ambassadors. 
At  this  moment  her  Majesty's  Government  were  solely  repre- 
sented by  Loi"d  Cranbrook,  On  the  front  Ojipositinn  bench 
sat  Earl  Gmnville  and  Ij<trd  Selborne,  The  attendance  of  peers 
whose  names  are  known  Uy  readers  of  Parliamentary  debates 
was  unusually  limited.  If  Lord  Hampton^  Lord  Houghton, 
and  Lord  llosebery  be  mentione<b  the  list  is  almost  exhaust ett. 

At  ten  minutes  past  two  there  filed  into  the  Chamber, 
through  the  open  doors  behind  the  throne,  a  procession  headed 
by  gorgeously  attired  heralds,  whose  juith  towards  the  farther 
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Bide  of  the  thmne  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Tliere  was  tl 
necessity  of  bowing,  first  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  le! 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  companion  princesses  on  t 
woolsack,  and,  finally,  when  thi^  was  accomplished  in  four  d 
tinct  and  elaborate  g'enuflexionsj  the  heralds  came  full  npon 
the  three  royal  dukes  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  bench  to  the 
left  of  the  woolsack,  and  were  fain  to  b(3w  af^ain. 

This  was,  finally,  happily  accomplishefl,  and  the  Queen  was 
seen  enteriug,  with  slow  step,  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  throng",  in 
which  were  recognised  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordo 
holding  aloft  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  Marquis  of  Winchest 
bearing  on  a  cushion  the  cap  of  maintenance.  Prin 
Beatrice  accompanied  her  Majesty,  and  as  the  Qaeeu  seai 
herself  on  the  throne,  she  deftly  released  the  long  white  riband 
j>endant  from  the  back  of  the  Queen's  cap,  which,  catcl'' 
in  the  seat,  threatened  to  tear  the  crown  from  the  Soverei;^ii 
head  in  presence  of  all  the  world.  The  Qtieen  was  dressed  in 
mournings  though  of  a  somewhat  less  decided  character  than 
that  in  which  she  is  accustomed  to  be  seen.  The  sombre  colour 
of  her  dress  was  lightened  by  broad  bands  of  white,  and  aero 
her  breast  lay  the  blue  riband  of  the  Garter.  For  jewels  s 
wore  a  crown-shaped  circlet  of  diamonds,  and  on  her  breast 
Koh-i-noor, 

Princess  Beatrice,  who  was  dressed  in  blue,  and  who,' 
respect  of  colour,  was  more  pronounced  than  any  lady  in  t 
assembly,  stood  close  by  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  thron 
Prince  Leojmld,  scarcely  recognisable  in  the  uniform  of  an  Eld 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  Hnnse,  stood  to  the  left  of  the  QueenJ 
before  the  vacant  chair  which  so  many  years  ago  the  Prince 
Consort  used  to  fill  on  occasions  like  to-day. 

At  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture  from  the  Queen,  the 
audience,  which  had  reranined  standing,  seated  themselves,  and 
Black  Rod  was  despatched  in  search  of  the  Commons.  The: 
was  now  time  to  look,  as  every  one  did,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
but  he  had  not  come  with  the  brilliant  throng,  and  the  oeremon 
of  opening  Parliament  was  begun  and  completed  witbout 
In  a  few  moments  the  familiar  roar  was  hcani,  and  presently 
Sjjcaker  was  discerned  standing  at  the  Bar,  where  he  had  been 
washeil  up  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  rushing  members  of  th 
House  of  Commons.    To  his  left  was  Captain  Gosset,  Serjean 
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at-Arms,  but  without  the  nmce,  for,  on  approaehing  the  presence 
of  the  royal  authority  of  whom  the  mace  is  a  symbol,  he  ha^l 
g"iven  that  iniposing'  feature  of  Constitutional  Government  into 
the  hands  of  an  attendant  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Black  liod  stood  to  the  rig"ht,  and  just  behind  the  Speaker 
was  the  ChunceUor  of  tlie  Exchequer.  Crof^s  liajtl  succeeded  in 
g:etting  a  good  point  of  A^ew  a  little  to  the  left;  but  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  vainly  attemptetl  to  survey  the  scene 
over  the  shoulders  of  Thomas  Cave. 

Quiet  being  restored,  Cairns  advanced,  and,  bending  on  one 
knee,  proffered  the  Queen  a  manuscript  he  had  brought  with 
him.  With  a  gesture  that  must  ha\'e  been  imperceptible  to 
those  at  a  distance^  her  Majesty  beckoned  refusal,  and  Cairns, 
interpreting  this  as  a  command  to  read  the  Speech,  retired  a  few 
paces.  Then,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  partially 
hiding  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  from  ^-iew,  be  read,  in  a  voice  that 
reached  all  corners  of  the  chamber,  the  last  "  Speech  from  the 
Throne'*  that  can  be  delivered  in  the  life  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. Tliis  done,  the  Queen  rose,  and,  with  a  slight  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  the  presence  of  the  august  assembly  gathered  under 
the  historic  roof,  walked  out,  not  stopping,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  speak  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  she  passed  on 
the  way. 

Her  Majesty  out  of  sight,  the  Princes b  of  Wales  followed, 
escorted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Princess  Fredenca  of 
Hanover  and  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  went  in  their  train. 
The  three  Eoyal  Princes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  doffed  their 
plumed  hats  and  vanished  through  the  doorway.  The  brilliant 
afisembly,  meeting  and  mingling  for  a  few  moments  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  vanished  from  sight.  The  SjM^aker  and  the 
Commons  returned  to  their  own  House,  and  it  was  there 
formally  announced  that  the  session  of  1880  had  commenced. 


Mar.  8— Di«30lu 
tiof)  aiiiiciMiiccd. 


Members  met  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
afternoon  wholly  unprepared  for  the  surprise  in 
store.  The  business  on  the  paper  not  being  of  a  striking  or 
important  character,  the  attendance  was  rather  less  than  usual 
for  the  first  hour  of  the  sitting.  Among  other  absentees  were 
Hartington  and  Ghulstone,  Neither  side  was  crowded,  thus 
indicating  (what  appears  to  be  the  fact)  that  the  sudden  decision 
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to  dissolve  Parliament  at  Easter  was  as  much  a  secret  on  the 
Ministerial  side  as  amoiif>  members  of  the  Opposition.  Up  to 
the  very  last  moment  the  delusion  was  kept  up  by  what  may, 
upon  consideration,  seem  a  somewhat  significant  incident.  The 
regular  questions  on  the  paper  being-  disposed  of,  Sir  Charles 
lltisseli  rose,  and  asked  the  President  of  the  Bnard  of  Trade 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Grain  Cargo  Bill  to  report  on  the 
particular  subject  of  loading  in  sacks,  without  waiting  to  con- 
eider  other  matters  submitted  to  them^  so  that  the  subject  might 
be  dealt  with  forthwith.  The  question  was  addressed  to  Lord 
Sandon,  who  by  a  fortuitous  circumstance  chanced  to  be  ill, 
though  his  inilisposition  was  bappOy  of  so  temporary  a  character 
that  he  ajifseared  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  immediately  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made  his  statement,  and 
remained  about  throughout  the  sittiug. 

Of  coui-se  if  Sandon  ha<l  happened  to  be  in  his  place  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  him,  being  in  possession  of  the  Cabinet 
secret,  to  answer  the  question  precisely  as  it  was  answered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  That  gentleman  was  able  to 
say  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  the  Committee  to  report  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  so  that  legislation  might  take  place  "before 
the  end  of  the  summer.^''  This  is  an  unusual  phrase ;  but  its 
substitution  for  the  more  customary  one,  '*  the  end  of  the 
session,"  was  not  noticed,  and  doubtless  its  significance  did  not 
occur  to  Egerton,  who  simply  read  what  was  written  down  for 
him  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

This  business  being  settled,  and  it  being  duly  made  known  to 
the  country  that  the  Government  have  made  every  aiTangemont 
for  meeting  the  popular  demand  raised  by  PlimsolPs  Bill,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  and  proposed  to  "  make  a  few 
remarks/'  There  was  something  in  his  manner  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  which  instantly  riveted  attention,  and  before  the  words 
were  pronounced  the  House  knew  that  its  fat^  was  sealed.  The 
contention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  to  show 
that  the  only  reason  the  present  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
for  a  seventh  session  was  in  view  of  the  Irish  famine.  The 
necessities  of  the  case  being  now  met,  there  remained  nothing 
that  imperatively  kept  Parliament  together,  and  all  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  was  whether  it  were  betttjr  to  dissolve  at 
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Easter  or  at  Whitsuntide.  On  a  careful  eonsideratioti  of  the 
begt  interests  of  the  country,  they  had  decided  that  Easter  was 
the  time,  and  aocordiogly  the  dissolution  will  ta.ke  place  from 
the  amendeii  date  fixed  for  the  Easter  recess — the  2;3rd  inst 
This  would  make  it  jMassible  for  the  new  Parliament  to  meet 
again  in  May. 

There  was  some  slight  cheering'  at  this  announcement,  but  it 
was  rather  of  a  spasmodic  character,  members  evidently  being 
too  much  taken  aback  to  be  able  to  find  immediate  expression  for 
the  mingled  feelings  with  which  they  heard  the  statement.  The 
Chancellor  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  desirable  the  Budget 
should  be  befoi-e  the  country  prior  to  the  general  election,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  to  introduce  it  on  Thursday  next.  By 
this  time  the  Ministerialists  had  recovered  their  j^resence  of 
mind,  and  greeted  this  heroic  resolve  with  a  cheer.  The  Bill 
dealing  mth  Corrupt  Practices  and  with  the  conveyance  of 
voters  in  boroughs  it  was  highly  desirable  should  be  passed, 
and  he  hoped  this  might  be  done.  He  ai^sured  the  House  that 
he  hjid  taken  it  into  his  confidence  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  a  statement  accepted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by 
general  cheering. 

Forster,  rising  in  the  absence  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
said  he  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  statement  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  a  feeling  shared  by  members  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  wished  to  know  up  to  what  date  it  was  intended 
to  take  votes  upon  account.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied  '^  three  months/'  Dilke  inquired,  "What  about  the 
Water  Bill?''  Thig  was  iDstinctively  felt  to  be  a  crucial 
question,  there  being  an  impression  so  widely  spread  as  to 
amount  almost  U^  conviction  that  it  is  ufion  the  London 
\\'ater  Bill  a  Ministry  which  has  essayed  many  great  feats  of 
Imperial  policy  at  length  finds  itself  cheeked.  Cross  said  no 
bargain  had  been  made  with  the  whaler  companies.  One  had 
been  suggcstitl,  and  if  Parliament  did  not  think  it  desirable, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Another  important  piece  ot  information  was  drawTi  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  J'lxcbcquer,  to  the  effect  that  private  Bills 
would  be  put  in  the  same  position  in  the  new  Parliament  as  they 
Ataod  in  respect  to  the  present.  The  Attorney-General  gave 
of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  fresh  Bill  dealiJig  with 
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Corrupt.   Pi'actiees.      In   reply   to    Henry    James,    he   said    t 
Criminal  Code  Bill  would  of  course  be  dropped ;  but  he  though^ 
the  Committee  to  whom  the   Bankruptcy   Bill   had   been    re- 
mitted mif^ht  report  Ix'fore  Easter. 

It  Wii8  a  considerably  t-urtailed  audience  to  whom  these  latter 
statements  were  made.  Since  the  moment  the  news  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  communicated  was  actually 
in  possession  of  members,  the  House  had  been  rapidly  thinning, 
and  at  this  time  there  were  more  members  in  and  about  the  tele- 
grai>h  oHice  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  lobbies 
was  excitement,  but  the  ^neral  feeling  on  both  sides  appean 
to  be  oue  of  satisLiction  thot  the  tension  had  been  broken,  and 
that  the  long-looked-for  struggle  was  now  actually  at  hand. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  similar  announcement  was  made  in 
much  briefer  terms  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Here,  as  in  the 
Commons,  members  were  unprepared  for  the  crisis.  The  news 
was  received  by  the  few  peers  present  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  feeling.  Tiiey  at  lenst  were  sure  to  come  back 
with  the  new  Parliament,  however  it  might  fare  with 
vidual  members  of  the  other  House, 

Mar.  i8.-Hi9tori-  On  Monday  night,  by  an  unpremeditated  coin 
caJ  last  words.  ^Jcice,  an  eveut  happened  in  Parliament  to  whi 
the  newspapers  have  not  called  atteotion,  though  histo 
will  doubtless  not  find  it  unworthy  of  notice.  On  that  nig 
Gladstone  in  one  House,  and  Beaconsfield  in  the  other,  for  the 
last  time  addressed  the  Parliament  which  has  proveti  such 
memorable  turning-point  in  the  career  of  both*  Gladstoi 
spoke  first,  having  taken  u]>on  himficlf  the  duty  of  demolish 
the  latest  financial  scheme  of  hie  former  pupil.  He  carried  wi 
him  a  sign,  the  significance  of  which  is  familiar  to  those  ace 
tomed  to  his  House  of  Commons  habits.  He  was  most  carefully 
dressetJ,  his  hair — alaa !  woefully  scanty — was  brushed  with  much 
solicitude,  aud  in  his  buttonhole  he  wore  a  white  rose,  All  this, 
more  particularly  the  llower,  meant  that  Gladstone  intended  to 
make  an  important  speech.  Ordinarily  he  is  most  careless  in  his 
attire,  and  averages  the  trouble  he  says  he  gives  to  his  hatter  by 
drawing  very  little  on  the  resources  of  his  tailor.  But  when  he 
proposes  to  make  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  b 
always  submits  himself  to  the  control  of  others^  puts  on  his 
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best  clothes,  and  passively  stands  whilst  a  flower  is  pinned  in 
his  buttonhole. 

The  portent  of  Monday  ni^ht  was  not  misleading.  He  did 
not  say  much  on  the  general  question  of  the  Budget.  But  for 
the  Prohute  Duty  Bill,  which  adds  to  the  alrea^iy  sulHcieut  tax 
on  frugality,  increasing  the  duty  on  Bmall  estates  whilst  dealing 
tenderly  with  the  wealth  of  milliomiires,  he  had  no  words 
too  strong,  no  condemnation  too  severe.  He  thundered  at  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchei|uer  across  the  table,  and  whilst  the 
Opposition  loudly  cheered^  the  Ministerialists  sat  sullen  and 
silentj  incapable  of  answering  the  argument,  even  by  their 
favourite  scheme  of  counter-cheering. 

This  dumbfoundering  of  the  Ministerialists  was  of  itself  a 
remarkable  success.  The  Ministerial  ca^e  must  be  bad  indeed 
if  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  back  benches  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  cheer  for  it.  Gladstone  himself  disclaimed  all 
hope  of  more  substantial  success*  He  had,  he  said,  done  his 
duty  when  he  bad  made  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  clear  to 
the  ctjuutryj  and  had  entered  his  protest  agaiust  the  BiU.  But 
as  it  turned  out,  he  underrated  the  power  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  the  solvent  force  of  truth.  His  speech  was  made  on 
Monday,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  left  for  Midlothian. 
On  Tuestlay  the  Bill  was  further  discussed  in  its  later  stages. 
To-day  (Wednesday),  at  the  last  moment^  when  it  had  passed 
through  Committee,  and  was  before  the  House  in  its  penulti- 
mate stage,  Stafford  Northcote  quietly  annoimced  his  submission 
to  Gladstone's  views,  and  moved  amendments  which  practically 
met  them  to  the  extent  that  he  abandoned  that  jiortion  of  the 
Bill  which  increased  the  Probate  Duty  on  small  estates  up  to 
£'2,0m  in  value. 

Mounted  on  his  favourite  horse,  Spirited  Foreign  Policy,  the 
Premier  in  the  other  House  caused  it  to  prance  and  eur\'et  to  the 
beaming  delight  of  Cran brook  and  the  undisguised  admiration  of 
the  messengers  at  the  open  doorway.  He  had  an  excellent  foil 
for  his  wit  in  Stratheden  and  Campljell,  a  peer  whose  oratorical 
manner,  if  rei>roduced  by  an  actor  in  comedy,  would  be  de- 
nounced as  an  exaggeration  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
pit.  The  Premier  made  some  good  fun  out  of  the  eccentric 
custodian  of  British  foreign  policy,  which  was  serenely  relished 
by  the  august  assembly.      But    it  was  when  he  came  to  the 
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dark  passages  pointinj^  to  the  mysterious  conspiracy  again 
England,  whiob  in  spite  of  our  continued  triumph  of  the  p 
six  years,  stalks  through  the  capitals  of  Europe,  it  was  th 
that  the  Premier  was  at  his  best.  Then  did  his  voice  reach  i 
most  sonorous  t<ines,  then  was  his  brow  contracted  with  mingled 
resolve  and  indignation,  then  was  his  right  arm  waved  aloft  as 
if  cheering  on  a  united  Eng^land  to  a  final  assault,  then  did 
Cranhrook's  smile  yield  to  a  look  more  suitable  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  then  did  the  messengers  crowding  at  the 
door  tremble  with  unnamed  horror,  and,  their  emotions  strain 
t^o  highly  for  speech,  nudge  each  other  in  interchange  of  opini 
that  here  truly  was  a  great  man. 

The  physical  energy  with    which  this  election   speech   w 
delivered  was  certainly  very  remarkable  for  a  man  in  his  sevent 
fourth  year.    There  is,  however,  unmistakable  evidence  of  pump- 
ing up  in  the  Premier's  latest  oratorical  feats.     The  vigour 
spasmodic,  the  strength  artificial,  and  the  listener  has  a  t'eeli 
that  at  any  moment  a  spring  may  break,  a  screw  grow  1 
and  the  whole  machinery  come  to  a  sudden  stop. 

Oladstone's  tours  deforce  are  perfectly  naturah     When 
one  of  his  great  speeches  he  resumes  his  seat,  he   is,  and  o 
proves  himself  to  be,  ready  to  start  again.     With  the  Prerai 
the  excitement  of   the   moment   over  and   the  appointed  task 
a^-hieved,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  prostration  painful  to  witne 
His  eyes  seem  to  lose  all  expression,  his  cheeks  fall  in,  and 
face  takes  on  a  ghastly  hue.     Physically  he  is  at  least  ten  yi 
older  than   Gladstooe.     He,  nevertheless,  retains  something 
the  dandy  air  of  Vivian  Grey.    His  hair  is  a  marvel  for  a  man 
aeventy-four.     Just  before  he  left  the  Commons  this  triumph  of 
art  was  permitted  to  show  a  few  grey  threads,  a  circumstance 
the  time  accepted  as  confirming  the  curn^nt  rumour  tliat  he  wi 
about  to  retire  from  office.      Eut  when  he  went  to  the  Lo 
this  graceful  concession  to  the  approach  nf  old  age  was  abi 
doned,  and  now,  whilst  noble  lords  many  yeai's  his  juniors 
about  him  bald    or  grey.  Lord   Beaconsheld   shakes   amb 
locks,  alike  untamed  and  untinted  by  age. 


Mar.  S4.-D|1xig 

—dead ! 


The  ninth  Parliament  of  Victoria,  which  met 
tlje  first  time  on  the  5th  of  March,  1874,  died 
half-past  two  this  afternooDj  aged  six  years  and  nineteen  duj 
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Of  the  members  farming  both  Houses  very  few  were  present 
during  the  last  moments.  The  House  of  Commons  was  summtmed 
for  half-past  one;  but  there  were  not  at  any  tune  enough  present 
to  form  a  4Uorum.  In  these  circumetunces  the  Speaker,  instead 
of  taking"  his  usual  seat,  took  the  chair  at  the  tuble  occupied  by 
Raikes  when  the  House  is  in  Committee.  Here  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  holdinju^  a  friendly  chat  with  Stafford  Northcote. 
In  addition  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  were  of 
Ministers  present  W.  II.  Smith,  Eustace  Cecil,  Barrington, 
Dyke,  Elphinstone,  and  Plunket,  who,  for  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Parliament,  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
bench  on  appointment  to  office.  This  time  his  occupancy  wa» 
even  more  briuf  than  his  tenure  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-Generalship, 
for  scarcely  had  the  new  Paymaster-General  taken  his  seat  than 
the  summons  of  Black  Rod  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  end 
of  aU  things  (as  far  as  the  Parliament  of  1874  is  concerned)  was 
at  hand. 

The  full  total  of  members  present  in  the  Commons  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  the  larger  number  sat  on  the  Ministerial 
dde.  KnatuhbuU-Hugessen  was  the  only  member  of  the  late 
Ministry  present.  Others  seated  on  the  Opposition  side  were 
Dilke,  Fawcett,  SulHvan,  Brassey,  and  Alexxmder  Gordon,  On 
the  Conservative  side  there  were  several  members  taking  their 
last  look  at  the  House  of  Commons  from  its  privilet^ed  benches. 
Of  these  were  Baillie-Coclirane,  Bowyer,  and  Mellor,  Newde- 
gate,  his  mind  untroubled  by  the  contingencies  of  an  election 
contest,  had  come  to  see  the  last  of  a  Parliament  in  whose  bear- 
ing he  hajs  so  often  lifted  up  his  voice  in  solemn  counsel  and 
unheeded  reproof. 

At  a  ft^w  minutes  to  two  the  cry  of  "  Black  Rod  ^'  echoing 
through  the  lobby  brought  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  his  feet, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Commons  was  promptly  and 
practically  anscrt^fd  by  (.'losing  and  barring  the  outer  door. 
Black  Ku<l,  kncjcking  thrice,  was  admitted  without  further  re- 
sistance, and,  advancing  towards  the  table,  thrice  made  low 
obeisance  to  the  mace.  Tlie  delivery  of  the  familiar  message 
with  wluch  General  KnoUys  was  charged  was  invented  with 
jjecuhar  interest  by  reason  of  a  little  incident  which  hap- 
pened on  the  last  occasion  he  had  apj^eared  to  summon  the 
House.     Bowyer  had  then  publicly  taken  note  of  the  fact  that, 
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contrary  to  established  usance  and  the  privilege  of  the  Comraoi 
Black  Rod  had  "  required  ^'  the  atteiidiince  of  meml>ers  in  tl 
House  of  Lords,  instead  of  "  desirin*^ '''  it.    Would  the  messei 
from  the  Lords  prove  contumacious  ?     Would  he  "  desire  " 
**  require  ;  '^  and  if  the  latter,  what  next  ? 

Bowyer,  eager  in  his  new-born  enthusiasm  for  the  repressit 
of  lordly  aggression,  had  strategically  occupied  the  corner  s< 
just  below  the  gangway,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  s]x>t  at  whi< 
Black  Rod  would  halt  and  make  fateful  choice  of  phraseology. 
General  Knollys  proceeded  through  the  formula  of  the  summons 
till  he  reached  the    wor»l  for    which  every  one  was  watching. 
Then  he  distinctly  paused,  and^  drawing  himaelf  together  for 
iinal  effort,  proceeded  to  say  that  ''  the  presence  of  members 
this   Honourable    House  is   desired   to   hear  the  Lords    Cot 
missioners  give  their  assent  to  certain  Bills/' 

Tbe  House  of  Lords  was  still  more  empty  than  the  House 
Commons.  At  a  first  glance  round  the  benches  it  seemed  that 
uoue  of  her  Majesty*8  Ministers  were  present  On  close  in- 
spectioti,  Cninbrook  was  discovered  among  the  five  cloaked  and 
eocked-hattcd  figures  on  the  bench  before  the  woolsack  commis- 
sioned t-o  represent  her  Majt?sty.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Speak< 
at  the  Bar,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  all  the  gentlemi 
named  as  havHng  been  in  tbe  Commons,  the  Commission 
recited,  the  Royal  a,ssent  was  given  to  the  few  Bills  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  Queen's  Sj)eecb  was  read.  After  this  came  th^J 
prorogation^  the  House  being  "  prorogued  till  Tuesday,  the  I3il^| 
April,  then  to  sit  for  the  disposal  of  business.'"' 

This,  as  all  who  heard  it  knew,  was  a  mere  device  in  complc 
tion  of  tbe  fiction  that  ignored  the  imminence  of  dissolutioi 
The   prorogation   was   in  all  respects  identical  with  the  usuaJ 
form.     But  members  at  the.Barj  though  bidden  to  meet  again 
on  the  13th  of  April,  knew  very  well,  as  they  turned  and  fol- 
lowed the  Speaker,  that  the  Parliament  of  which  they  f 
units  was  actually  dead,  and  that  they  might  presently,  il 
pleased,  read  the  fiafc  of  dissolution  in  the  Gazette, 
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modesty  of,  317 

Btuley,  Sir  T.,  Attention  oft 
to  speakera,  379 

Beach,  BirM.  H.,  Capability 
of,  aa  Iriah  Secretary,  41 : 
moves  aeoond  reading  of 
Iriah  Coercion  BUI,  55; 
Buoceaa  of,  aa  Iriah  Secre- 
tary, 167 

Beaconifieldf  Earl  of^  talrea 
natha  in  Hoa»e  of  Lords, 
174  ;  First  wpoech  of,  180 ; 
uiiiuiier,  &u.,  ahovia  no 
ch&oge,  IbO;  eaa'ly  moJiea 
himi^elf  heard,  181  t  Wurcn 
reception  of,  IbH:  viitita 
Qneeu  duriug  tnundor- 
atorm,  213;  gnina  Uer 
Majesty's  oMsuat  to  bia 
foreign  policy  ,2i:J;  Defence 
of,  ra  hiA  ap(»oiu1m«ut  of 
Mr.  Piiffftt  i%»  Controller 
of  Htatiouuiy  (idice,  283  i 
Ab(ieiiee  of,  felt  in  llouse 
of  Conunona,  3S8 ;  Atti- 
tado  of,  on  Treaaniy 
l>i3U(:h,  329  ;  Pleuaore  of, 
in  rouaiDg  Uotiae,  321^; 
Speech  of,  on  Lord  Cm"- 
narvon's  rewtguHtJon,  31*6 j 
exphiiuB  dil]f(.>feuco  be- 
tween armlHtic^e  and  pro- 
poaed  terms  of  peace,  336  j 
Difflicnilty  of,  about  hat  in 
Houav)  of  Lords,  36»;  ex- 

e'eaaea  regret  at  Lord 
erb/a  roaiguation,  S75; 
B|jirited  apeec'h  of,  ou  call- 
ing out  till)  roHt^rvea,  38S  ,- 
Aptjolcoor.ou  Luwe,au2; 
S^toeob  of.  nil  return  from 
Harlin  L'onKr>'fa8. 4'iO ;  pro- 
grc!^!98  thronKh  i'lurtiameut 
Street,  4'! I  ;  remarks  on 
tlcvm*  of,  441  ;  EuueptloD 
of,  by  iTowd,  4*i: ;  cheered 
on  entry  into  Uouae,  443  ; 
Hubatance  of  speech  with 
regard  to  J£iaat«ru  Eou- 


melio,  Bomift,  Greeoe, 
Rnaaia,  Ac.,  443 ;  harbour 
of  Batotun,  444  }  Borpriae 
of,  at  ovation  accorded  by 
Hottfie  and  people^  445; 
Peraoual  attacli  of,  on 
Oladut^no,  454;  lieply  of, 
toUkdatoue'a  letter,  45S; 
Speedi  of.  On  vote  of  oen-^ 
an  re  on  South  African 
aifairjF,  475;  Animation 
and  phyalcal  rigour  ahown 
by,  47o;  announcea  oom- 
tng  dieaoluUon  in  House 
of  Lorda,506;  Historical 
Ifiit  word*  of,  in  Uouae. 
506  ;  Bpeech  of,  on  foreign 

fKolicy  5U6 ;  Lvidencea  of 
ailing  power  of,  .'j08 

Belgian*,  King  of.  iu  Honst 
Of  Lorda,  47^ 

Benett  Stanford,  V.  F., 
Effect  of  ootigh  of,  2a& 

Bentiuck,  O.  W.  P.  A.,  cri- 
ticUm  of  iittvy  by,  30;  on 
Britiab  army,  navy,  and 
railway  av stem,  4.1 

Baresford,  Lord  L\,  £iperi> 
encea  of,  with  T«oi  Pat, 
421.) ;  Amenduiijut  of,  to 
CbnTchiirs  retfohntion  on 
Iri«h  e^lueatioQ,  UMi ;  Opi- 
nion of  ou  foruiB  uf  reli- 
gion, 421;  motion  of,  rt 
Enr\tdice,  462 

Beroeford  Bopo,  A,  J., 
tickled  with  omtu  joke, 
253 ;  Character  uf  oratory 
of,  185 

Biggor,  J.  G..  Speech  of, 
on  Coercion  Bill,  6B; 
Four  hoora'  speech  of,  on 
Peace  Preaervation  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  70;  Strangera 
espied  in  the  Uouae  by, 
8S;  Qrutoaqjuonraa  of,  aa 
apeaker,  189 :  tolka  out 
Threshinfr  Machine  Bill, 
189;  Frudig(QU«  woiatooikt 
of.  355:  natoes  member 
for  Scarboroogli,  4^ 

Billa,  Precedence  in  iatro* 
ductiou  of,  bow  aettlod 
and  obtained,  131 ;  ca«o 
in  iUnslnitiot],  131 

Black  Bod,  the  new,  £40; 
.Terms  of,  mcesoge  of  to 
the  Conunoaa,  51<> 

Bliibe,  T.,Dn  si^ecohof  C.  8. 
I'aruill.  '27^ 

Bleuneriiiussot,  B.  P,,  on 
r«ipre»eutation  of  niiuon- 
tiea,  468 

Bon  mot  of  Lowe  on  Sir 
H.  D.  Wolff.  247 

Bourko,  B.,  Bpeech  of,  in 
debate  ou  Gladatoue'^  re- 
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polntiona  on  llAKtem 
QuestiQa,  239 1  XHsoppoint- 
niADit  of,  at  loning  post  of 
Common  SenaaTit  for  City 
of  London.  3SS ;  WetLridtiW! 
of,  with  f  orot^n  Rfljun,  ^6 

Bowycr,  Sir  Q.,  Appeal  of, 
to  Smollett,  14;  Speech 
of,  f#  •tatetDeut  Iqr  N«w- 
degato,  28-  Bfcwh  of. 
nipped  Id  bad,  406  ;  Coa- 
stitutioiial  dlifficoityoffMO 

Snnd,  H.  B.,  re-elected 
Speaknr  of  ^  oubc  of  Com* 
moos,  6;  returxks  tbankii^  6 

Br4«ch  of  wrivilejre  bj  Giia* 
Mil  and  Ward,  4M 

Bright,  Jolia,  takes  aMrmo- 
tiom»  7  5  Offer  of,  to  m- 
laTMluce  Br.  Eenealj,  51  : 
Unwonted  hetdt&tlon  of 
wheu  speak  jog,  M  ;  speaks 
in  Ttirnpiko  debate,  54; 
^eech  of,  on  Burials  Bill, 
74;  Speech  ofj  on  Ke^ 
iiMljr'a  motimi,  BI;  Be- 
luotftnoe  of,  to  take  pttrt 
in  debate,  300 ;  Contempt 
of  lor  Holker,  360 ;  Si>eech 
of,  on  Layard's  teleRr&m, 
349 :  Welcome  of,  to  Justin 
McCarthy,  484 

Britii-h  Empire  enlarg-ed  by 
Conitervutivea,  47H 

Broc^Vii,  M.,  and  DD'fd  B. 
Chiircb  ill's*'  Slander  upon 
Irisb  iiieniWrH,"  aj 

Bnran,  G.  L.,  repudinteti 
Biiwar  d4 

Bnrialei  Bill,  BejectioD  of. 
75;  la  the  Lords,  S16; 
NotfoM  of  Chinese  £n- 
Toy*  reipectioK,  237 

Butt.  IsBAo,  andConolIy,  T.. 
Soeoe between,  20;  Dewa-- 
tioD  of  party  by,  36 ;  de- 
8  Bijyffar,  37; 
of,  on  Coercion 
,  06 ;  insulted  by  Irish 
party,  903 ;  on  oitraeiamof 
*BiOT.r,2a4 


CaBIVKT     MlHlBTCB 

from  the  Honso,  331 

Cabinet  peniiionB,  Qnallfi<^ 
tion  for,  268 

Cabinet,  Secrets  of,  dlruli^ 
eorher  in  Commona  than 
Hoow  of  Lorde,  333 

Calma,  Lori,  dkie<!t«  Com- 
mons to  ohooee  Speaker,  5 

CAllan.  F.,  Soeeoh  of,  on 
Cot^oa  BiD,  6$ ;  iropntea 
"  dlsbonourabla  conduct " 
to  Speater.  466 

Cttmpbell,  Sir  Q.,  Farlia. 
mentary  career  of,  IPB; 
hooted  in  House,  ISO  (  in- 
terrupted by  Moedonald, 
SUO ;  on  Indian  affaire.  265 ; 
IteUtion  of,  to  6.  tial- 
four.  866  J  Bpeooh  oi,  on 
■elf'goTemment  In  South 
Africa,  287 :  Speech  of,  on 
Roada  and  Bndigee  (Scot' 
huid)  BiU.  332 

Camarron,  Lord,  Beaiffna- 
tioo of.  335;  Speech  of, In 
defoBM  of  Tnan,  475 


Cat  in  the  Honfle,  34 

Cat.  Uae  of,  in  navy,  Dia- 
cuasion  on,  21i} 

Cattle  Plaicue  Committee. 
Appointment  of.  222 

Cave,  T.,  tradncea  Irish  Oh* 
stractioniatii,  <104 ;  stig- 
matisea  PamoU  aa  "a 
Corae  to  the  Houee  and 
Conntnr,"  4(W  ;  Straight- 
fonrardness  of.  U^ 

Cavendish,  Lord  F,,  and 
Lord  Sajidon,  156,  Style 
of  I  addreeaing  Hoose,  1^ 

Carendiah,  Lord  O.  H.. 
seconds  ne-ele<^oa  of 
Bnuid  a§  Speakw.  5 

Cetewayo,  Defeat  of.  404 

Chamberlain.  J.,  First 
speech  of,  in  Hoose.  178 ; 
Personal  appennmce  of, 
176 

Chaplin,  H.,  proposips  re- 
election of  Brand  as 
Speaker,  5;  Si»eeab  of, 
reapecting  prevention  of 
deterioration  of  Stock  of 
HomeH,  85 ;  Atteck  of,  on 
Gladstone,  178;  tripped 
np  by  BigKiw.  188 ;  Motion 
of.  for  Adjournment  of 
Bonse  over  Derby  Day, 
434  J  I'rottble  of.  with  new 
coat,  424  ;  on  Peel's  Per- 
liauientejyfieputation,472 

Charley,  W.  T..  Vote  of,  in 
support  of  Election  by 
Corporation  of  City  of 
London,  402 

Chelmsford.  Lord.  Questioo 
on  Becan  of ,  400 

Chestertteld.  Lord,  on  Aodi- 
ble  Laughter,  188 

Childers,  H..  Eesiunptiou 
of  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Gladstone's  Besohitions 
hy.  S32;  HcBviuess  of  as 
a  Speaker,  3W 

Churchill,  Lord  B.,  Earlier 
triumphs  of,  in  House, 
363;  Attacks  of,  on 
Sdater-Booth,  363;  Criti- 
cisms of.  on  County  Go- 
vernment Bill.  363;  By- 
play  of.  with  sheets  of 
note-peper,  365;  Persotial 
appearanoo  of^  419;  Ani- 
mosity of.  to  8clat«r- 
Booth,  4a0 :  BeaoluUon  of, 
on  Irisb  Education,  4^0 

City  of  London,  Old  Privi. 
k'Kc  of  Members  of,  S 

Clergy,  The^  styled  •' Se- 
poys "  by  WhaUey,  157 

CliJfoTd,  Sir  AtigQBtns,  as 
Black  Bod,  240 

Cobden  and  Faggot  Voting, 
467 

Coercion  BUI ,  Continuance 
of,for Ireland  disputed,  36j 
Second  reading  of, 
without  diTlslon.  < 
newed  debote  on,  63 

Colebrook.  Sir  E.,  I 
Intonation  of.  433 

Coleridge,  Lonl  Parliua«n- 
tory  ^ueer  of,  B7 

Committee  of  Befweeo, 
Nomination  of.  133 


Conolly,  T.,  Kotiiee  by.  fer 
portiiU  disenfraneeise- 
ment  of  Galway.  24 

Conaerrative  Meeting  in 
Duke  of  Wellington'! 
Biding  Scbool,  464 

CSonserrative  Party,  How 
constmeted,  410 

Conservatives,  Hearty  sup- 
port rendered  by  to  men 
ot  their  own  party.  341  : 
pre««>nt  on  Itst  day  of 
SesBiou  of  1878,  462 

C6Qstaotinopte.  Hnsdan 
advance  on.  despite  negO" 
dations  for  peace,  347 

Constitution,  Tremendona 
simplicity  of,  408 

Contrast  between  Hartfaif- 
ton  aad  Northoote  as 
party  leaden,  164 

Conundnun  on  Pamell  and 
Bigyar,  253 

Conventaal  Iiuttitntlona  in 
Great  Britain;  Propoaal 
for  inqnirv  into.  28 

Corropt  PractJoaa,  Bfll 
dealing  with.  505 

County  Fmnrhise  Bill,  De- 
bate on  Tre?ely«n's  Beao- 
lutions  on,  299 

County  Fruiobi»e'*SelUng 
Stakes^**  Straight  Tip  on, 
270 

Courtney,  L.,  Ability  of,  u 
Writer  on  Parliaauan* 
tary  Proceedinga.  SS4; 
Self-oonfidence  of,  SS5; 
badgered  in  theHt»aw,SS0£ 
enacts  part  of  Corlolanua, 
904 :  Speech  of,  on  Trans- 
vaal, 461;  on  Irish  Ot»- 
structisin,  403]  > 

Cowen,  Joseph.  *  IffaMdwi 
speech  of,  53 ;  Success  of. 
as  speaker,  169|  Speech 
of,  in  support  of  Vote  of 
Credit,  S»:  che<R«d  by 
Ministerialists^  340;  Per> 
tlnent  Question  of  J  ^ 
Speaker,  471 

Crsiiuuing  of  Irish  Member* 
on  Bubjeets  with  wkirh 
the:;r  ATA  pnLeticfUly  onac- 
qnaintod.  132 

Cranbrook.  Lord,  Defence 
of  Qovemmeot  b/,  rtm^ 
pecting  conduct  in  South 
African  aflain.  474 

Crawford,  J.  8.,  Style  of 
oratory  of,  263  ;  Specimen 
of  sentencea  of,  263  ;  Ei* 
plan&tion  of  Ulster  Cns- 
tom  by,  963 

Crimean  War.  Cost  of.  545 1 
How  iMiid,  346 

Critique  on  conduct  of  1lin> 
istry  in  18;6, 138;  Disraoli'i 
loss  of  tact  and  power, 
ISO;  Ward  Hunt's  blnn- 
6&n,  140 :  Adderter's 
h^leaBacM,  140;  Ho^ 
kers  Buooees  wiUioat 
knowledge,  140;  North- 
oote, a  tower  ot  atrongth* 
140 :  CrosM's  mOdto 
course.  140 ;  Hardy  apmre- 
CLiite<l  by  the  Opposntlon, 
140;   Sandon  alwstys  ccn- 
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flfliatorr.  140;  tfiuuien'a 
inootivitjj  Beacti'«  (orti- 
tudD.  140 

Cn>88,  R.  A.,  an  averajfe 
Home  8eorot4iry,  40 ;  Ten- 
dfency  of  to  "  plaj  to  th« 
fallory  ••  124 ;  Whj  •  good 
Home  Beorotary.Sil ;  £x- 
ptasatioii .  1)7,  of  forei^^n 
itoliCT  of  GoTemment, 
341 ;  M&iiDeriKaas  of,  when 
Bpeokioff,  ^12 ;  Basolntion 
of,  re  report  of  select  com. 
mittee  qu  Clare  Couutj 
Writ,  477 

"  Oum  grano  Salit-hwry," 
445 

DiXBT«n.E,  C,  Manner  of, 

when  tpQakinff,  431 
Daviea.    1>.,    ModM^    And 

GeQuineuBfis  of,  £67 
*'  Dear  Lonl  iieBOonaSeld," 

Death  in  the  Hotu»,  417 

Debate  on  QladBtone's  B«ao- 
lations  on  Turkish  Ques- 
tion, S&Ji  Interetit  ahown 
In,  SS7;  Gkuliioue'e 
rpeech  on  Bmi  resolation ; 
deUte  adjourned,  231; 
reHumptionof  debnta,  232  -, 
Mgsiia  udjoiirued.  233 ; 
ttiu-d  ii%bt  of  debate,  23t) : 
fourth  night,  239;  fifth 
D%ht,  241 :  clofie  of  debate 
and  diviBion,  244 

Debts  and  Heritages  aooord- 
iag  to  GlAdgtone,  478 

Decadence  of  Speeehes  and 
Speakers  in  Houae,  310 

Belahuntf,  1.,  KitthtiHindtic 
receptiou  of,  175 ;  Dedire 
of,  for  ubolitiDU  of  One 
Poand  Notes,  Hm  ;  Hi» 
Bag,  and  iU  conteutfl,  370 

DeUneatkm  of  a  father's 
e0ffis«82 

Deaiaon,  C.  B.,  Manner  of« 
when  addreaKinff  Hotue 
of  Commona,  376 

Derby  Day,  i'roposal  to  9it 
on,  324 

Darby,  Lord,  tJeepatch  of, 
to  air  H,  Elliott,  177; 
Tindicates  Foreign  Policy 
of  Beaco&afleld  Gorem- 
meot,  S^i  Resi^ation 
of,  374;  Speech  of.  agaiuBt 
Foreign  Folioy  of  former 
ooUeeioeB,  385;  Little 
joke  of,  445;  Speech  of, 
referred  to  by  Oiaditonu, 
ro  Foreign  Kelations,  471f ; 

"Dcfdrmn"  and  "Eeqnu'- 
ing,'  500 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  on  nnreformod 
Corporations,  130  ;  Ac^ 
eepiable  aa  Speaker  to 
Hoase,  109  ^  Spi*oqh  of,  on 
County  Fnuiohiee,  ii68; 
FarliiimeutiLry  Career 
of,  30/ }  Mjinner  of, 
when  ape&king,  30& ;  Com- 
maiida  attention  of  Houne, 
309;  Speech  of,  on  Cattle 
Diieasea  Bill.  440^ 
Seoonda  Trerely&n  's  Bjuho- 
Jutiona  on  County  Fnui> 
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chise.  487  :  Speech  of,  In 
moving  Vote  of  Censure 
in  Commona  on  Oovem- 
meut,  rg  South  Africiku 
AfTaira,  476;  Quo»tJou  of, 
roBpeoting  Water  Bill  for 
Loudon,  flOiS 

Dillwyn,  L.  L.,  always  pre- 
seiitat  rowfl,  292 ;  iJispute 
of,  with  Eoebuck,  413 

Diaciplioe  wanting  iu  the 
Oppoaition,  183 

Diaraeli,  B.,  Addrea*  of,  to 
Electora  of  Bucks,  1 ; 
Eeply  to  Montague,  ra 
Government  of  Irelaud, 
Sj  moves  vote  of  thanka 
to  offloers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  Aahanteo  War, 
8;  Rem&rka  of,  on  Hqumh 
bold  Franchiae  (Countloa) 
Bill,  18 ;  Bemurka  of,  on 
conduct  of  Mr.  France, 
20 ;  Defeuce  of  Scotch 
Church  Patronage  Bill, 
33 ;  Eemuirka  of,  on 
Fnblic  Worship  Begol*. 
tion  Bill,  U;  deacribea 
Harquia  of  Soliabury  aa  a 
•'master  of  jeera."  etc,, 
85  {  Tact  of,  ne  Premier, 
89:  Patience  of,  under 
suffering,  40 :  replies 
to  Hortin^ton'a  Btric- 
tnrea  on  Mmi8t«rial  Pro- 
gramme.  44 ;  Entrunce  of, 
mto  Honao,  46;  Motion 
ofj  for  disj.>en8ing  with 
Bulea  of  Hoiiae,  with 
regard  to  introduction  of 
Kenealy,  51 ;  Angry  re- 
joinder of,  to  Bright  on 
Turupike  Debate,  54 ; 
Advooatea  immediate  set- 
tlement of  Kenealy  inci- 
dent. 58 ;  winda  np  Debate 
on  Coercion  Bill,  67; 
Speech  of,  on  Keiiecly'a 
motion  Cor  inquiry  mto 
conduct  of  Judgoa  in 
Tichbome  csaao.  80  j  movea 
8U«neualon  of  order  for 
witLdrawal  of  atrongera, 
63 ;  declinea  to  deal  with 
relatiana  of  Furliameut 
and  Fresa,  88 ;  aavea  Mer. 
chant  Shipping  Bill,  95; 
ahowa  symptomii  of  decline 
of  power,  v5 ;  Speech  of, 
on  Agricnltural  Holdiugs 
Bill,  DO;  Statement  of, 
on  Public  Bucinaati,  105 1 
movea  for  reprimand  oi 
PliniaoU,  108;  compared 
at  70  with  older  politi- 
ciana,  113  j  Breakdown  of, 
duriug  Soaaion  of  li*75; 
a  a  Priam  at  Scffiau  Qut«, 
116  ;  Alaiioeriitiui  of,  whea 
apeakiug^,  li5;  LosHof  bold 
ontliu  liouMi?,  iy*ij  ubsvJutM 
himself  fmiii  Committee 
on  Mt>rc1iiuit  fcthipping 
Bdl,  143;  coutnidicts,  by 
autbority  of  HerMAJeaty, 
Lowe'a  statement  at  Ket> 
ford,  144;  Becorery  of, 
from  Ulnoaa,  150;  winda 
up  debate  on  Befonn,  150; 


defends  Lord  Henry  Len- 
nox. 154:  Bejuveseaceuoe 
of,  ISO ;  Last  Speech  of,  in 
Uouae  of  Commons,  163 

Diaeolution  of  PArliaitnent, 
1B74, 1;  IbbO,  annoanoed 
in  Bouiie,  504 

"Divine    WiUiama,"    The, 

Bivlaion  in  Liberal  Ranks 
on  Turkic  Question,  226 

DodaoD,  J.  G-.  Btricturea 
of,  on  Harcourt'a  non- 
attendance  on  delect  Com- 
mittee, 477 

Doubta  and  Difficultiee  of 
Houae  on  Vote  of  Credit 
QaeatioD,  35ii.  351 

Downing,  McCarthy,  on 
Delate  on  PtMiCo  Preser- 
ratlon  Bill,  90;  Horeful 
nature  of,  1&4;  ftulTcrs 
ohecka  in  Houae  of  Com- 
mon*, 195;  apeaka  lu 
name  of  IriBbi>eople.  195 ; 
demolii^ed  b>;  Hutt,  lOO ; 
cnLahed  by  Bright,  197 

Dnll  timoa  in  the  Houae, 
351;  ErTect  of,  on  Mem. 
bera,  252 

Dukieas  of  HooaO  of  Com" 
moiis  in  1877^  218 

Duupby,  Jauiea,  tho  "Spof- 
forth  !?j<niK'f,'"  397 

Dyke,  bir  \V.  H.,  Motion 
of,  for  proiiuction  of  Mit- 
chell pai>ora,  49 

SAsnB  BscBaa.  187$,  Ad- 
joummeat  for,  G8 

Edmouatoue,  6ix  W„  EfTect 
of  geaturtia  of,  oa  lri(*h 
Party,  257;  and  Mr. 
Bylaoda,  325;  Di»appouit- 
ment  of,  at  NorHitf>t«'s 
apeech,  S27  ;  negutiven 
Newdegate,  408 

Education  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricta,  Motion  on,  55 

Egerbou,  Hon.  W.,  Speech 
of,  when  moving  Adoieaa, 
334 

Eloho,  Lord,  Commenoa- 
ment  of  Speechea  of,  431 

Elementary  Education  BiU, 
All-ni>fbt  sitting  over,  158 

Elpbiimt'tiue,  Sir  J.,  Anxiety 
of,  for  the  dockyards,  310  • 
honf  pruvciitfd  froiu  deal* 
ing  with  Navy  EBtimatos, 
311 ;  tortured  by  re- 
strodnt,  ^12;  breaks  loose 
on  Irie$b  meuibera,  313; 
makea  upology,  313 

Encounter  a  between  Dia> 
raeli  and  Oladstoue.  B8 

EKliniiton,  Lord,  an  honour 
to  the  Peerage,  307 ;  Capa- 
biUty  of,  for  roal  work, 
367;  Manner  of,  when 
B]>euking,  3»« 
,  Eatimatea,  Ro<^Ioction  in. 
I  LikencKl  to  deuLh-bed  re- 
pentance, 479 

EwinK,  A.  Orr,  on  Scotch 
Cb  iirch  Patronage  BUI,  82 

Ex.Ministcrs    durmg   Bea- 
aion  of  1876,  168;  maiii- 
of  old  power  by 
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Glndstoue,  168;  improve- 
meat  niAnifost^d  bjr  H&rt- 
iuKton,  168 
ExoitiD^  HouBOt  Mombera 
OApable  of,  320 

Faoqot    Votes    in    Midlo- 

Fdvrcfrtt,  H. ,  Speech  of,  an 
couditioD  of  educatloti  La 
rural  diatiHIrfts,  5A;  the 
Djc^enes  of  the  HmiM, 
186 ;  Pedogogio  nuutner 
of,  ISS ;  M&iiaer  ftud  tone 
of,  when  Bpeftkinfr,  137  ; 
Speeob  of,  OB  Bailwaj 
inuaenger  Duty,  137 ;  Be- 
nmval  of  Eaisttim  Qaestion 
by,4S» 

Pitamaurice,  Lord  E.^Sym- 
pathj  of,  with  <lj«*conifort 
Oftuaed  to  Hotue  bj  hie 
vpeeohea,  187 

FirA  CommfssionerB  at  Pro 
ro^tion  of  horlLimeat, 
1877  ;  Dwcription  of,  317 

Fl««t  ordered  to  tlie  Dar- 
dvueUes,  334 

Floyer.  J.,  Speech  of,  on 
coiidittou  of  education  ia 
rural  diBtrict«,  56 

Forbea,  A.,  Dariuj^  ride  of, 

Forater,  Sir  C,  in  aearoh  of 
a  petition,  272 

Forater,  W.  E.,  on  Hooae- 
hold  FroQchise  (Counties) 
Bill,  17 ;  OJttols  Jo8.^h 
Arch»  17;  a  buUler  for 
the  leaderahJp  of  Liberal 
jMurty,  1 10  ;  not  popujftr 
m  House,  112 :  Enj'iymeiit 
of  ouru  jcikeB  by,  186] 
Bneeofa  of,  denyin^r  ncioa 
of  Lri*h  Parliuuni^ut,  tiU ; 
aolraoif  ledger  inflnence  of 
Hartiugiou,  316;  boA  "a 
waah  and  bnwh  np."  3*0  j 
'Withdrawal  of  aiiietid- 
ment  ol.ou  Voteof  Crudit, 
S4fi.  350,  352 ;  Alarm  and 
terror  excited  in,  by  ora- 
tory of  Jiinkina,  353 ;  Po8> 
iag  of,  aa  Chatham  on 
emtchtm,  41 1 ;  Speech  of, 
on  hia  aiipportaj  412 

Forayth,  W .,  Motion  by,  for 
discharge  of  Mr.  Fronee 
from  attendance,  25 

France,  B,  S>.  Breach  of 
privilege  by,  24;  admoii' 
tshod  by  Speaker,  27 

Frvre,  Bkr  B„  and  South 
African  afftirs.  474  j  Telt>- 
gntm  from,  4^ 

Friendly  BocietJea'  Bill, 
Second  reading  of,  55 

G  4LL0WR,  I>ebato  on  the,  257 
liaiig  of  &nxii*beri*,  A,  386 
Gnrdner,  J.  T.  Agg,  oomea 
to  ruaone  of  tbe  atute,  260 
Ohoets  of  groat  men,  lltf 
Oibeon,  £.,  Speech  of.  on 
Coercion  Bill,  t^;   takoH 
Beat  aa  Attomey-Gctif^ral 
for  IreUnil.  179 r  Qunlitioe 
nf,  ns  Bp'-akerj  kc,  176 
Gillard,    tiir   H..  Solicitor- 


General,  enters  Houae  to 
be  sworn  iu,  IflO 

QOm,  A.,  Haidea  epeaoh  of, 
on  Cattle  Diaeoaes  Bill, 
438;  Hreach  of  decorum 
by.  in  addresaing  Houae 
from  gaxgway,  4:^9 ;  make« 
aecond  mifltake,  440 

ai&datoun.  W.  £.,  Addresa 
of,  to  electors  of  Gri-en- 
wtoh,  1 ;  i\ddre«a«'fi  Houae 
on  re-elertioii  of  Si>eaJier, 
6;  criticiseM  Woit^cotea 
Budget,  li ;  rcjiliee  to 
SmoUet'a  atricturea,  13  ; 
Speech  of,  on  Scotch 
Church  Patronage  BiU, 
^ ;  Srj«ech  of,  on  Public 
Worship  Beirulfttion  Bill, 
34 ;  buronatio  criticisms 
of,  oti  Harcourt's  attain- 
mente,  3B;  Entmnoe  of, 
into  Honse,  46  ;  takes  part 
in  debate  on  Begimentol 
Exchantr^  HU1,<)0;  Speech 
of,  on  Burials  Sill,  74; 
motion  of  anitnation  while 
apeuldni^.  75  ;  speaks  with 
effect  on  Budget  resolu> 
tiona,  «»;  hfs  "waB  for 
»!«t''^at  65,  114;  Appetite 
of,  for  bard  work,  114; 
shows  reiulixbSB  to  take 
part  in  debate  once  more, 
124 ;  Huppurts  m^otion  for 
Sunday  Cloning  in  Lreland^ 
14^;  Speech  of,  on  Der- 
by's despatch  to  Elliott, 
177 ;  discuases  Tripartite 
Treaty,  Ac,  177;  Reaolu- 
of,     OD     £«atem 


Question,  221 ;  Beply  of. 
to  Trevelyan's  qneatioBa, 
228 ;  openly  aooffed  at  in 
Houae,  £35 ;  reault  of  hia 
readinesa  to  take  notice 
of  petty  attacks,  S3d ;  re- 
plies to  Korthcoie  in  con- 
clusion of  dubate  on  hia 
resolution  H,243 ;  refreshes 
hfmaelf  fiom  i>omatam 
pot,  244;  Atlualrable  bear- 
ing of,  through  debate, 
246  ;  Explanation  of,  with 
reference  to  C&binet 
Penwion,  268;  ignored  by 
Hunse,  2&1 ;  ProcUvitie« 
of,  for  poflt-carda,  307 ; 
Decline  of  influedce  of,  iu 
Hunse,  315;  likened  to  a 
comet  let  loo  so.  HIS ; 
Fugljred  Afpeo 
qponing  ol  Sp- 
326;  bpeecb  *•'■ 
of  CrMit,  344.  ijropj-ea 
post|»onemeut  of  the  Vote 
and  Addrosa  to  the  Cro»  n, 
946;  ezpreaaea  aatoniah- 
meet  ana  distnay  at  tele- 
graina  from  Btuaia  and 
Turkey,  35f>:  denoufioee 
polioy  uf  (ioromment  in 
csalluig  out  KeaerTea,  384: 
iDuk^livd  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  388 ;  haa  hja 
windows  broken,  392 ;  Con- 
vcirsutioD  of,  with  Dodaon, 
i'iS ;  hi*  )<oniatum  pot 
«:on8idered,     451 ; 


Speech  of,  on  Eaatem 
Queation.453}  Awaulta ol. 
on  hands,  booka,  Mid  blaok 
box.  46i ;  Remarfca  of,  ma 
Beacon^fleld's  »trietarea, 
454;  Letter  of,  to  Premier, 
455;  ladictmeut  of  Unan- 
ctal  policy  of  Oorern- 
ment  by,  478;  supporta 
Speaker  ngatnst  Iriah 
members,  492 ;  Dreaa  of,  ft 
Kign  of  opniine 
from,  .VKl ,  Crifictitms 
on  Budtret  and  Pml 
Imty  Bili,  a07t  /«*ut 
/orcf  of,  natural,  SiJ© 

Ooldamid   family.    Curl 
story     respecting 
Fluctuations  in   1 
of.  394 

Qoldamid,  Sir  F.,  Death  of, 
by  railway  accident,  392 

Qoldaibid,  Sir  J.,  Incaptusty 
of  as  sfK^ker,  ^1 

Gordon.  E.  S.,  as  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, 88 

Gore,   W.    E.    Ormaby.   a 
apeeimen  of   the   conn 
membeo'.  90 ;  Attitude 
in  House,  99 

Gorat,  J.  E.,  Sympathy 
with  discomfort,  cvf  Ho 
when  epeaking,  lif7 

Oosehea,     G.     I.,     Bev 
■peech  of,  on  third 
inif  of  Lt^x^nsinir  Bill, 
on  abaii'l'-uii  .'Ut.  nt  Mi 
chant  I    !l.  Kifl  : 

&how.^  at     as 

speak'  1 ,    -  ,    '  oh   of. 

on  Couiity  I'ruuclij**^,  2ii' ; 
PowoCT  of,  as  dtbit^'T, 
developing,  316 ;  Matiner- 
iazns  of,  whom  spaakingr,387 

Grain  Cargo  BUl,  Qawtion 
and  reply  on :  Ccmodcnb- 
tion  of  report  on,  504 

Grant  to  Wolfteley,  10 

Gran^Dtdr,  M.  £..  A{EfT«a- 
•ive  inteUectoality  at.  ^M 

Granville,  Earl,  Vlueationa 
of,  to  Premior,  on   movo- 


Sp«^och  u£,  uu  bukitJi  Afj^        I 

Clin  affiiirs,  476 
Gray,   k.   D.,    Anaendment        I 

of,  to  North  cote' e  amvnd-        i 

ment,  r«   Speaker's   oon-       i 

duct,  493 
ijT*-nt     Atoiisa's    Grandson 

by  BO  roe  removes,  303 
'*  Grtsat    Difrturber,'*  Aneo^ 

dofcH  of  the,  413 
Groenp,    E.,    ami    Sir 

Barttelot,  43.S 
Gregory,  Q.  l<      ^  'fj 

on   Prol»t*  if. 

Ireland,  and  " 

Trousers  and  - 

worn  hy,  tU 
Grisaell,    Mr.,    J  lii-rt.  rcQO»l 

of.    with    Couinuttce    of 

Hoaae,  4«)5 
Gnriioy,    R.,    HfnH>-li   nT,  oQ 


Halp-Pat.  Incident  in 
Hooae  respecting,  903 

lUiniltoti.  Lord  C,  Amend' 
metit  or,  to  TreT«l7»ii'a 
resolutions  on  County 
Pnujchist!,  467 

Hftmlltoo,  Lord  G.,  Capo, 
liility  sbown  b.y,  04  Under 
Secretary  of  StAte  for 
India,  41 ;  aa  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Stdite  for  India,  376 

Hampton,  Lord,  Appoint- 
ment of,  tM  Pint  Civil 
S*frvice  Cominlasioner,  127 

Hanbmj'.  K.  W..  GomtArl- 
■on  of,  with  Kii^  Sbuttlfr- 
worth,  330;  Question  of* 
nlatbir  to  Rnuian  ienu» 
of  peace,  S31 

Haroonrt,  Col ,  BQence  of, 
in  Hoiue,  435 

Horooort,  Sir  W.  V„  8triC' 
tnrefl  of,  on  GladHione'g 
■peech  ou  Public  Wor»bip 
BefuJationa  Bill,  34 ;  Com- 
pkonts  of,  respecting 
XHfqota  of  Saliabury's 
Btroog'  langnage,  35;  at- 
taoks  Gladstone  on  Coer- 
cion (Ireland)  fiiUa,  ."»; 
Criticisms  of.  on  Mer- 
chant SbipHn^  Bill,  115; 
Gestures  of,  wlu>u  epeak- 
iw,  185 ;  Beprobatiou  by, 
ofOladflione  kcondnot  on 
TnrkJBh  Qnesdon,  299; 
Speech  of,  on  Giadatouie'B 
rdaolotioas  on  Eastern 
Qaestion.  2i2 ;  Aptness 
ot  at  aJdmiiflblnjf,  275; 
kwi,  on  Tressnry  Bencb^ 
£75  i  Beadiness  of,  to  p«r- 
tioipate  in  debate,  316; 
G>mnistio  ttiercises  of, 
when  peaking,  436 ;  Quail- 
ing  of,  nndsr  Brothers 
eye,  436;  Absenoa  of, 
from  House,  437 ;  Psr- 
ticsipatiou  of,  in  aeb«te, 
though  ignorant  of  its 
oonrse',  437 :  "  fustigates  " 
t.  Dodson,  477 

Hftrdoastle,  i:.,  Conmulnun 
propounded  by,  4U0 ;  Man^ 
nor  of  oratory  of,  400 

Haidy,  Gathome,  D^but  of, 
as  Seoretarr  of  State  for 
War,  9;  Speech  of,  on 
Vote  of  Censure  on  I/ord 
Suidhnrst,  Si  ;  Opi^jsi- 
tionof,  to  Ptildic!  Worship 
EeguUitinn  BiU,  Mi  Con- 
duct of,  daring  Session  of 
1*^4,  -W) :  Speech  of,  on 
i  .1       Exchanges 

ill  of,  as  a  de- 
'  ;  :    Keply  of,  to 

Gliuifiit^ixiu's  question  to 
Oovertunetit  on  Turkish 
AfiairM,  17S;  Tii-.iiitHfiHg 
ehfu-i»<  '  I'v, 

me,  ■-  .f. 

Id   rt-^  ,  :---'9 

nropOji4U  to  uwitfiLium}  Vut« 
of  Cwsdii,  84fls  sitarnly 
liandles  TrerelyBn  Tor 
assorting  BoaoonsfleldV 
•agemoss  for  war,  34fl  t  m 
.BeoreUury  of  State  for 
H  U  Z 


Indis,  57« ;  Speech  of.  on 
calling  ont  the  Baserves, 

Hardy.  J.  S.  G.,  Eesem- 
hlanoo  of,  to  father.  4g4 

Bartington,  Lord,  assumes 
Leadership  of  this  Oppa«i- 
tion.  43}  crifeiciMS  MtniB- 
terial  Prosmmnie  for 
yeiu-,  43 }  seconds  sospen- 
sion  of  order  for  with- 
drawal of  strangers,  &-, 
Besolutiocs  by,  rogarding 
relations  between  Farlia- 
ment  and  Presa,  87  s  M 
Leader  of  Onpomtion,  111  j 
Conduct  nf,  in  Plimsoll 
inindeut.  IVi;  Indiifertince 
of,  to  wont  of  courtesy, 
185  -,  movea  for  iiapers  an 
Aflkirs  of  Turkey,  3054; 
Wcftk  points  of  Speech  of, 
dCkS;  Collapfie  of  motion, 
207 ;  Speech  of,  in  DeUttc 
on  Gladstono's  Kesolu- 
tiona,  243 :  Speech  of,  on 
County  Franohiae,  270 ; 
fitness  of.  for  Leadership, 
314 :  QusUtiea  of,  as  Par. 
limnentary  Speaker,  315: 
Speech  at  opwiing  01 
Session  of  IB7B,  326,  327  ; 
Questions  of,  to  North- 
oote,  regarding  chances 
of  war  with  BuRoia,  331  ; 
QiiestiouB  of,  to  Norths 
cote,  ou  conduct  of 
Ministers,  333 ;  Questions 
of,  to  Northcoto,  on 
Kusito  -  Turkish  ArniLa> 
tice  and  Penrc.  344; 
Advice  of,  to  Hous<ii.  on 
Control  of  Individual 
Hembera,  472;  t^peechut. 
In  support  of  Speak^'s 
conduct  in  Chair,  498 

Hats.  DiiBcultios  caused  to 
owners  by,  StKf 

Hay,  Sir  John,  Conduct  of, 
Impogned  by  Mr.  France, 
24 

Henley,  J.  W.,  Betirement 
of,  «8 1  Vonemtion  of, 
krtr  «««w  Members,  33l>} 
BiBj^ta^oii  of,  how  ao- 
quired.  389 ;  Axjoms 
uttered  by,  readily  ac- 
cepted, 838 

Henrr,  Mitchell,  Speech  of, 
with  reference  to  Btggar, 
S7  i  ApjMsJ  of,  to  Leaders 
of  tbo  Unposition,  184 

Herbert,  H.  A.,  ou  iii«tt«rs 
of  Privil»?go,  19  J  DeiiiAl 
by,  of  Poller  and  Miurtiii, 
as  exponent*  of  Irish 
opinion,  45 

Holker,  Sir  X,  Attorney- 
General,  Beply  of,  to  Dr. 
Eonoalr,  90;  aa  Solioitor- 
General,  98 ;  Conduct  of, 
to  Committee  on  Mor* 
chant  Sliipp]  up  Bill,  143  i 
ftttscked  by  Gladstone  in 
Speech  on  Eastern  Qncs- 
tfon,  334 ;  castigatfja  GUd- 
■toneln  retnm  by  prais- 
ing him,  SSS;  Ytiico  of, 
compared  to  cceoking  of 


ships'  rigging,  88B|  «yRw 
sixpence  easily,  973 

Holms,  J.,  Motion  of  on 
appoiutmiiBnt  of  Mr. 
Pi<ott  to  Controtlership 
of  StAtiouery  Office,  282 

Home  Rule,  what  it  roally 
tueaixH,  301 

Home  Rule  Debute,  £13; 
Opened  by  Shaw  and  Sing 
Harman,  213,  214}  Con- 
tinned  by  Forater,  many 
Hiiukf  KuItTF;,  Fawoett, 
L«^'  ' !  ioka  Boiiich, 

H  ,  205;  He- 

Jed.,,  .    i.iWjaiS 

Haui^  Uuii^  r^u-ty.  Break  np 
of.  204 

Hope,  E.  8.,  Faggot  Tote 
anil  Charity  CoBimia* 
sionership  of,  400 

Hotrwood,  C.  H.,  Asper- 
sions of,  on  Layard,  348 

Harsmiui,  £.,  Speech  of,  on 
Vot«  of  Conaure  on  Lord 
SaudhDrst,  22 

House  of  Commons,  Com- 
meacement  of  Session  of 
1877  in,  176 

House  of  Lords,  Scene  la, 
on  National  Crisis.  334 

Household  Franchise  (Conn- 
ties)  Bill,  Second  reading 
of  mored,  17;  Motion 
rejected,  18 

Hubbard,  J.  G.,  Basnectahle 
dulncse  of,  857 ;  Voice  of, 
3&H ;  Uses  of,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  358 

Hunt,  G.  Wsrd,  lOstakea 
and  ShortComingM  of,  40 ; 
Floundering  and  niisap- 
prehension  of,  53;  Angry 
reply  of,  to  MitohoE 
Henry,  248;  Death  of, 
296 }  Clongh*s  Portrait,  nse 
of.  2U6  ;  Frank  Hill's  esti- 
mate  of,  297;  Asperity 
of  temper  and  "  uotf^ting  " 
way  of,  297 ;  Antmoisity  of, 
to  Press,  29B 1  Unfitness  of, 
fcnr  First  Lord  of  Adml- 
ralty,  S96 :  FossoBsed  of 
and  brevity  of 
,  299 ;  Last  anpear- 
in  Uooae, 


oonrsge 
apeeoh. 


but 


"Ir  he  were  only  one  of 
mi,"248 

Indian  affairs,  Detiate  on, 
37t{ ;  LaniriUd  intoreet  of 
Hou«o  in,  370 

Indian  Budget  of  1877.  264: 
femptiness  of  Hotase,  2B5 

IiKJiau  Mutiny,  Bcmlni^ 
ocnccB  of  debate  on,  48A 

Inquiry  into  conduct  of 
judges  in  Tiohbome  case, 
moved  for  by  Kenealy,  81 

Irish  members,  Hnrried 
entranca  of,  prior  to 
MitihBll  de^Hite,  4fl  ; 
Treat  iiii-'ut  of.  by  DisracM, 
64  ;  4?ulouUitiiiii»  nn  debate 
on  CotTcion  Bill  apoilKl 
by  Premier,  04  ;  luirenuity 
or,  in  Rcouriug  ilayi  for 
bdHiging    on    bills,    UKt; 
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Meeting  of.  witii  reler- 
01- ce  to  Paraell  and 
Bi^or,  .»2;  Dtiah  and 
bnilmncy  of,  $33 ; 
Speeches  of.  in  oom- 
mitt«6  on  Army  Bill 
checked  hy  order  of 
Speftkei'.486 

trijuti  railways.  Debate  oo 
pufchnae  of.  15;  Motion 
u«jfttf,ived,  10 

Irwh  Suiicifly  Cloauiff  BiU, 
Debate  on.,  80 

jAcxnoTi,  Sir  H.,  Souuao- 
lence  of  voice  aad  tsaAueaa 
of  niaQuer  of,  2,5d 

James,  Sir  H.,  Eeplf  of,  to 
Dr.  Kauealy,  80:  Bupid 
pro^Ma  of  r  97 ',  ^eecnes 
of,  on  Mert^iant  Soippiujir 
Bill,  14*6:  Motion  of,  on 
Boyal  Titles  Bill,  HO  s 
Funereal  tdoqneiiice  of, 
400 ;  Indiotment  of  Cor- 
>ration   of    London  by, 


pom 
400 


Jenkins,  E.,  Speech  of,  on 
South  African  BiU  inter- 
rupted by  Monk,  280; 
Stric'turos  of,  on  Capt^n 
Nolao,  303;  Bpoooh  of« 
douoniicing  MiuistrT  and 
Opi»oaition,  852 ;  Plack 
ana  nunopularity  of,  427 } 
CathoUcity  of  contempt 
of,  427  ;  Least  liked  msji 
in  House,  4^ ;  fiedoeiviu^ 

JuaLitie-s  of,  429  ;  tupporta 
Awcelt  on  tteopeniafr  of 
Eastern  Qnestiun,  460 ; 
Endeavour  of,  to  brin^  on 
Dehatfl  on  Lord  Chelms- 
ford's  oouivaaad,  470  \  re- 
fnued  a  hearing  by  HouiMi, 
471 

Jenkinson,  Sir  G.,  openB 
TiiTDpike  debate,  54 

Judicature  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  PSp  &» 

Juriefl  Bill,  Lax  DrnftiD^  of, 
19  •  Anioudmeut  ot  faulty 
s,  10 


Kat  '  SHTmxKwoRTH,  Sir 
U.  J.,  Peraonal  uppear- 
EncQ  of,  '43<J ;  held  up  as 
a  diaorderly  member,  471 

KeueaJy*  Or.^  First  apiiear* 
aoce  of,  in  House,  SO; 
Bwom  without  introduc* 
tion,  fiS ;  Question  of,  to 
Evelyn  Ashley  as  to  acoa- 
raoT  of  report  of  speech 
by  him,  AS;  attacks Lowi} 
and  Disraeli,  and  "  shakes 
the  dewdrops  off  bis 
ntane,''  SO ;  MotioD  of.  for 
Boyal  CommiBidon  od  oon- 
duet  of  judi;«B  iu  Tioh- 
borae  case,  77 -,  Strictures 
of,  OB  B.  Morley,  79  ;  ad- 
yooates  triennial  Farlia- 
mecita,  92  i  Contrast  of,  to 
BereBfOTd,403 

Kenoaly  Ineident  oonse- 
qnent  on  speeoh  in  Isle  of 
Wight  by  Ashley,  S7 

KnatcUhuli  -  Uugeaseo,    £. 


H.,  as  (jvniti  Leader  of  the 
OpjKMdHoQ,  SS2}  Fussinefla 
and  rerbositr  of,  S17 ; 
Ideas  of,  wltn  regiud  to 
Strang  libit  ion.  438 
KDoilrB,  Sir  WiUiam,  as 
Bhick  Bod,  340.  281 

"  La  Reyne  le  i?eult,"  321 

Liinsdoirue  (Marquis  of), 
BefiolutioD  of,  in  Censure 
of  Oovernm^nt,  474; 
Terms  of  Boaolatjon,  474, 

*' Lifcoaoori,"  A,  in  Farlia- 
ment.  303 

Last  Sp«<Mdi  and  Appear^ 
anoe  ot  Disraeli  in  the 
Honae  of  Gomuions,  163 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,  Bemarks 
of.  on  AsbaQtee  War,  9 ; 
Motion  of,  to  reject . 
Third  Beadini;  of  Licens- 
iu^  Bill,  31 ;  Qtenuine 
Humour  of,  100 :  Prepara- 
tion of  jokes  by»  101 ; 
Rhymed  Parftj>brtti»e  of 
Ghu^tone'a  Beaolations 
on  Eastern  Question,  221 ; 
"Verses  by,  on  County 
Franchise  Debhte,  271 ; 
Bhymes  of,  on  Iri^h  Ob- 
struction, 300 ;  Speech  of, 
on  Eiistem  Questiou,  351 : 
mores  Ameudcneat  to 
Address  to  the  Crown  on 
C^ling:  out  Beserves, 
384;  Appearanee  of,  in 
Effigy  at  Madjune  Tus- 
aaud'^K.Sfi? 

Lawyers  in  Parliament,  W 

Layard,  Telegram  from,  re- 
specting Bu^aiau  Advonae, 
347 

Leaders  of  House  of  Com- 
moiu,  Disraeli  s.nd  North- 
cote  ootDaparml  »a,  340 

Leatham,  E.  A..  Cold- 
blooded EpiKruuiB  ot,  101 

Lefevre,  J.  A.  Sixnw-,  He- 
rn ark  ^  of,  on  Mercluuit 
Snipping  Bill,  14<J 

Leffard,  Sir  C,  seconds 
HumUton's  Amendment 
to  Trevelyan's  Besolutions 
on  County  Franchise,  4H57 

I<eitrim,  Lord,  uamo  of, 
used  by  Csttle  Dealer  to 
stop  train,  'JSQ 

LflunoK^  Lord  H.,  and  the 
Lisbon  Steam  Tramways 
Co.,  154  {  Statement  of, 
respecting  his  eonneotioa 
with,  IM  :  resigns  Office, 
154 }  Return  of,  to  House, 

Letters  of  reoommend&tlon 
for  LibeiaU  out  of  place* 
Incident  respe<:tlDg,  215 

Lewis,  C,  and  Breaich  of 
Privilege  by  printers,  87  j 
and  Oaths  of  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, 141 ;  ou  '*  the  Hy 
in  the  ointment/*  4^16 

Liberal  naembers  pre^jut  on 
la#t  day  of  Seaaion  of  I87tf. 
463 

Lil>era.l  party.  Want  of 
nnanimity  in,  during 
Seariou  of  1876. 141 


Liberals  ajid  loose  powdi 
410 

tJiwwiriitg  Bill,  Third 
ing  of,  passed,  31 

Lisbon     Steam    Tramways 
Company.  1.S4 

Locke,  J .,  juid  Macdonal 
1(4  ;  his  opinion  of  F 
O  DouneU,  27^ 

Lollypops,  Effect  of 
ou  Sunday,  20 

Loiws,  H.    C-,    Attack 
Iri>ih  memt^ers  hy.  40  ; 
bukcd     by    DisxaeU,    47 
withdraws   olTensive 
{ireHsions,  47 

Lord' Advocate,  Jaun 
of.  430 

Lome.     Marquis      of,     la 
Hou^,  433 

Loud>Toiced  membera.  tiB 

Lonis  XTV.  end  his  T&lcte, 
Anecdote  of,  l!*l 

Lowe,  K..  Hnnpr  eiiirMsion 
of.  io  Hpg<e>'ii  on  Endowed 
Schoohi  Bill,  35;  speaks 
more  effect  naUy  when  un- 
assisted b^  notes,  SS  ; 
moves  adjoeniment  of 
Hotwe  daring  Kenealy 
Incident,  68 ;  Deterip- 
tioD  of  Bi?g-i  mental  ^- 
chsnges  Bill  by,  ^ ;  rans 
amaek  at  the  Ministry. 
71 ;  Speech  ot^  on  relations 
of  Press  and  Parliameat. 
88;  Manner  of,  when 
ntterinf?  a  joke,  101 ;  why 
unlitted  ftir  leadership  of 
party,  IS-s;  critic 
purchjisc  of  Sn^ 
shares,  128;  Sp 
ot  Retford,  144; 
of,  to  answer  Lei 
Effect  of  Invemc 
of.  273;  SkiUof.ini 
316;  Si>eech<^o&Cfl 
FToncluse,  488;  "^ 
d^^wn  of,  in 
Houne,  477 

Lcwther.  J.,  on  " 
shop,"  ak*!?;  as  Irish  Sec- 
retary. iit&  i  always  an 
authority  c»n  Irish  polittes, 
35a;  Itecomes  a  oapolde 
minister  through  oaraTnl 
study  of  hie  sahjeotB,  S60 ; 
Question  of,  f^gnrdiof 
Tom  Fat,  4S1 :  goes  on  Iu 
terrace  to  hear  Synan, 
430 

Ltisk,  SirA,  Thirst  of,  U 
knowledge^  283 


McAuTHiTB,  A.,  on   _^_ 
muso'ims  on  :iundayv, 

Mc Arthur,    Sir    W.,    oi 
speaker,  187 ;"  the  Father 
of  Fiji,'*  318.320 

VoCarthy ,  J. ,  Maiden  speech 
of.  4S4 

Macdonald«  A«,  Ovpoti^tm 
off  to  grant  to  Prinos  of 
Wales  for  expeusee  of 
▼isit  to  India,  102;  hts 
manner  in  the  House,  lOEl ; 
AspiT'stiouB  of » for  ^--^- 
and  pvtwer.  :{71 ;  his  j 
and  strong 
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sTtot,  D.,  ud "heroditauy 
knovlect^/'  146 ;  Partioi- 
pA'iou  of,  in  rfobiUs  on 
Meruliftot  blilppin*  BlU, 
117. 
McLirca,  D.,  Speech  of,  ou 
Scotch  roads,  eto.,  43^; 
Peraislence  of,  in   ipeak- 

li&ki»B,  Col,  ExpUnntion 
of,  with  referenoe  to  peti- 
tion from  Prittlewell,  73 

lS&n>igemf!Dt  of  HoQse  by 
DiiTKeli^  Roflectinns  on, 
68;  oonip«r»>d  tonullag  by 
Gkddtooe,  8^ 

Manners,  Lurd  J.,  L-adyliko 
munivei-  of,  329;  likeuel 
to  tLr-irve  citvored  with 
mow,  4S2 ;  Mauiiera  ftud 
deportiueiit  uf,  iu  Uomo, 
4BS  i  Apuie«8  of,  in  maMmg 
debating  apeech,  4S3 

Manneriams  of  ii|i«ak««  In 
Hoiue  of  Lords,  ISl 

MkrtJn,  John,  ndrooatea  re- 
peal of  the  Union  uid 
T«-«»tnbUBbmei].t  of  Ctish 
Paritameut,  iS :  Bpoeoh  of » 
on  Mitchell  d«bate,  40; 
Death  of,  71 ;  hia  aharao> 
as  an  Inab 

in  masquerade,"  35 

Mtjt  Sir  Erakine.  Isada  Com- 
raona  to  House  of  Lords,  4 

Kaypoie.  A.,  oa  county 
member,  483 

Hfadon,  C.  H.,  on  Dabhn 
UniYeraity.  23 

ICerchanfe  SbippiiLp  Bill, 
Second  readin^Troovwl, 
81;  motiod  reji«c%Dd^  ^2; 
tuidflr  care  of  Sir  C. 
Adderiey,  iiS ;  once  more 
in  Comtiiittue,  141;  the 
critics  of,  145;  paaaed 
through  Committee,  145 

Bdidbiil  riu.ha  in  the  Houae, 
2m,  2.^ 

MiuiatcruU 
Question  of,  334 

Miiii*itry,  N«w,  Estimate  of 
eiiiiduct,  ko.,  of,  dnrin,^ 
SosaioD,  30 

Minor  mi'mbt^ra  of  Diiimeli'a 
miuiatry.  1«J7 ;  E*timatB 
of  oondnct,  Ate.,  during 
Seaaiou  of  Wt\  in? 

mtcbell  >lobattii  iutrodnoed 
by  Sir  W.  H,  Dyke,  44* 

Homentons  notioo  proaa^- 
ing  war,  3:W 

Honk,  C,  J,.  SniTireatiouH  of 
duaty  Buit  of,  !i73j  inter- 
mptfi  Junkiu«  iu  sjieooh 
on  South  Africau  HiU, 
280;  Bpeenh  of.  on  Dof 
Taa,S88;  AKgreatitvt]  pHin- 
neaa  of,  mf;  Deooroua 
lanffh  of,  380 

Moore,  A.,  Speeeh  of,  on 
Iriah  PaDport,  403 

Morley.  S.,  Denial  by.  of 
atatement  reaijectiu^  him 
maflo  by  Kenealy.  79 

J)f  rrititcfDn^nf.  ADiong  thoOppo- 
miUm.  390 

iliiudtjilft,  A.  J.,  on  aliouta 


of  "BiTide"  from  aknlkera 
behind  Bpaaker'a  choir,  m 

Mure,  Col.,  quetitiona  Jen- 
kins' respect  to  Speaker, 
471 

Mu»ter  of  Houae  aftra* 
Whitaautide.  1878,  425 

Katal  Collegs,  Site  for, 
diacuftied,  422 

Newdei^te,  C.  N..  Motion 
of,  for  inquiry  into  CJon- 
ventaa]  Lnatitntiona  in 
Great  Britntn,  3d;  com- 
pared with  the  melan- 
choiy  Jucqties,  74 ;  Speech, 
of,  iu  favoor  of  anxpen-^ 
aion  of  unler  relati7e  to 
8tr«ngor^  83;  Gmeeome- 
naae  of,  wh^  apeaking, 
IftS ;  addreaaoa  speeoh  to 
himfteif,  381 ;  is  driven  to 
buy,  31*7 ;  aUra  up  th« 
Admiral  to  tuition,  40<(; 
Defection  ol,  from  party, 
410 

Nichohwi,Onuid  Doko.Tele- 
Bfram  from,  ordering'  doa- 
■ation  of  hostilitiea,  317 

Night,  A,  with  the  Home 
lulere,  276 

Ninth  Parliament  of  Vic- 
fcoria,  Closing  aoeite  in, 
QOQ' ;  members  proftsiit  in 
Commons,  509;  Coinmi«- 
aioners  in  Hoiueof  LonlH, 
proruitation  by  Qutetm'a 
Spc?oaTi,  SIO 

Nohblinjc  tbfl  bftHot  hoi.  130 

NiNlau,  Capt.  J.  P.,  Btnn- 
noT  of,  when  a4dreaRiRg 
Ijouae,  43 ;  on  qn'iation 
of  privilHgio,  lOj;  "looks 
Hke  it,"  405 

Northcoto,  Sir  Stafford,  in- 
tKHliioes  Conaenratlve 
Badgot,  0 ;  wise  and  son- 
eiblo  if  not  brlllianC,  «>; 
bringa  in  Budget  of  1H75, 
79  ;  motea  reaolutioua  for 
porohaae  of  Suez  Canal 
sharoe,  124  j  Capacity  of, 
to  make  a  alear  atute- 
ment,  185;  Imitation  of 
Diaraeli'e  geaturee  by, 
1S5{  Defeuoe  of  Lord 
Hampton  by,  1J!7 ;  Skill 
of, In  pateblognp  btnndere 
of  colleaKiiea  over  Mer- 
cbaut  SliiiiiMug  Bill,  14S ; 
E«timat(?  or.  as  Leader  of 
Hoaae  of  Commonsi^  165 ; 
broairbt  into  proniiuouo<3i 
deaignedly  by  Disnvuli, 
IW ;  Speecli  of,  in  delnita 
onOlaaatone'a  reaolutiona 
on  Tarkiah  Queatioa,  S4i ; 
flompored  witb  Diaroeli  oa 
I/eadiir,  250 ;  hia  matter- 
of-faet  dealing  witb  Bud- 
get, Ac,  £51;  Speech  of, 
on  TreTelyan'a  reaolntiotia 
on  County  FranoMa^j  Bill, 
270}  ohova  nrgenoy  for 
South  African  Bill,  289 ; 
morea  tlie  auapemtion  of 
Pamell,  2f» ;  moToe  freah 
reaolutiou  t<<  Ptimell,  Wi; 
demohshea  the  war  vjiee- 


tre,  327 :  given  momoa- 
tona  notice  presaginpr  war, 
330;  moves  for  Select 
Committee  with  regard  to 
oondnoting  Public  Biwi- 
nesa,  331 ;  deuiea  impnta- 
tion  of  auppreeston  of 
truth  by  Miniatera  on 
Ruaaian  terma  of  peace, 
333 ;  reply  of,  to  Hartduj;- 
ton's  qneation  on  Jiusso- 
Turkisb  Armiatic*,  3W ; 
Tooeivea  important  letter 
from  Lord  Derby,  HW; 
oommnnicatea  telegriun 
from  Prince  Oortsehakoif , 
350 ;  onnonnoea  calling 
ont  of  Reaerred  Faroes, 
376 ;  morea  sildieea  to 
Crown  on  oalting  out 
Keaerrea,  3»4 ;  Bigha  for 
hia  home  in  Deiri*nihire, 
4tiOi  moves  aroendmeut 
to  PoTQoU'a  reeolntioa 
arroiffiiiuff  Speaker,  491  ; 
moveH  oommittuJ  of  J. 
S.  Ward  on  Speoker'a 
warrant,  406;  onnoanoea 
oomiuif  Di  8901  ation  in 
House  of  Commona,  504 ; 
givas  (late  for  iutroduti- 
tion  of  Budget,  505 ;  aub- 
mita  to  Qlndatoao'a  views 
on  Probate  Duty  Bill,  507 

Norwood,  C.  M.,eBtabliihea 
character  a«  dehi^t«r,  146 

Not  going  homo  till  morn* 

OMntacTiox  of  Irish  mem. 
faera,  8ir.  W.  Lawaon'a 
rhymea  ou.  300 

O'Clery,  Chevalier,  Speech 
of.  on  Mitchell  debate,  40 

O'Doniiell,  P.,  on  Question 
of  Privilege,  M ;  unaeoted 
forcorrapt  pracLioea,  34; 
)tuud>m  Bi>ee«h  of,  270; 
incoherent  uttemndea  of, 
278 ;  two  boura*  epeeoh 
of,  ^£KH;  motion  of,  On 
South  AfrtoiiD  Bill,  28»; 
Creehneaa  of,  at  tor- 
mlnation  of  twenty  •  atx 
hutirj*'  aittitig,  :M)t> ;  lila. 
courae  of,  on  vaDoluation. 

Official  tnkea  notoa  in  House 
by  ordiir  of  Speaker,  48dl; 
Withdrawal  of.  489 

O'Cktmuui,  Major,  Si«eub 
of,  on  purohaae  of  Iriith 
railwaya,  15;  Speech  of, 
on  Sunday  cloaing  in  IrO' 
land,  W ;  Six«ech  of,  op- 
{Kisiug  inquiry  into  eon- 
vuntual  iuatitutiona,  29 ; 
Speech  of.  on  coatiauaoce 
of  Coereioo  Act,  36 ; 
Doflaut  conduct  of,  iu 
Uouae,  38  ^  Litcrraptiona 
of,  during  Diaraeli'a 
apeeob  on  Coercioa  Bdl, 
07 ;  Shniku-ity  of.  to  Fol- 
abaff ,  62 ;  Preface  of  ap- 
poala  t<»  Speaker,  63 ^  "Why 
funny,  64;  resnmee  de- 
tmte  on  Pwooa  PraaervH' 
tiou   ^i Ireland)    Act,    81 ; 
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H  AriatJdefl.  80; 
eodeaTours  to  tescne  Ke- 
nealy  froia  coaut-oat,  02; 
Cooauct  of.  in  chaUauifiBg' 
Aadenon'i  Motion  ou 
Committee  of  Beferees. 
1*^1  Speeches  of,  on 
Suudoy  closinif  in  Ireland, 
150,  IWi  DeBcription  of, 
lij  nutionuJ  ttoog-writer, 
160;  U\»  character  ea  a 
geutletnau  And  a  speaker, 
Ifll :  Example  of  ready 
wit  of.  leij  Be-oppenT' 
auoe  of,  in  Hooae,  2M; 
Appearance  of,  at  sunrise 
in  the  House.  2SD;  sug- 
gest* u  '*coaiiit-out,''288j 
speech  of,  oa  Maoiciual 
Fraochlae  (Irehuid)  BiiL, 
9d8;  espiitinteit  on  rirtae 
mod  beauty  of  Irish  womea, 
3G8 ;  Irrelevant  atteranceii 
of  oa  Csar.  862  j  Forcible 
"Hear,  hear"  of,  456;  is 
"  named  "  by  the  SneaJBer 
for  dworderly  aoa  dia- 
reapeotfnl  ooailuot.  4fi7; 
tenders  his  apolofry,  456; 
and  ii  forgiven  by  the 
Hoose,  4S»;   breake   out 


old  ~ 


Bay  ley  "  according  to 
Lotrtlier,  42» 

O'Leaiy  {Dr.),  Motion  of, for 
Rdjoaruineut  of  debato  on 
Coercioa  Bill,  62;  odd 
reference  to  T)o<laoii,  6Z 

O'Loffhlon  (Sir  ColitiHo),  It- 
relevant  speech  of,  17  ;  a-nd 
bin  seat  for  Comaty  Clare, 
W7 

Opening  of  luUHeums  on 
Sundays,  Besolutiou  in 
favour  of,  10 ;  rfjection  of, 

ao 

Oppositioii,  Conduct  of  lead- 
ing memlwra,  duriug  I>i8- 
raeli's  admiuisttation,  70; 

Ktty  oouteetfl  nmoug^,  for 
idersbip  of  House,  313 
Omtoricai       displays       of 

"whLp«,"  Limited.  1J3 
Osbome  fEorual),  H  amour 
of,  04  speaker,  IJOO 

Palmekstov  (Lord)  as  lead- 
er of  Hboae.  166 

"  Paper  ships  "  and  "  Pban* 
torn  fleet  ,*^  29S 

Parliamentary  Fencing, 
Bnlendid  Examples  of,  w 

Pbrliameutory  kite-Aving'. 
1S4 

Parhamentary  reform, Spar* 
rin^  of  Bright  and  Lowe 
on,  1£0 

PameU  (C,  S.l.  Apt  Rnreomn 
on  Ward  Hunt/s  ji^ropeii- 
Bity  to  sleep  in  Hoa»e,  216 ; 
■■•uaies  that  refefence 
bMB  been  made  in  House 
to  Bigigmr's  oslllnir  aa  pm^ 
vision  merchanr  225 ;  oom- 
plataa  of  intiinLljitioii  iu 
the  Houjw,  2,m,  2iM} ;  wordii 
of,  are  taken  down,  :^; 
snspension  of,  proposed, 
291 ;  metiuuorphoflu  of,  by 


ahavinfr,  t^W ;  takea  op  calf- 
lympb  que-tion,  '■^W ;  tries 
to  cut  off  Belater-Booth'g 
Salary,  3lSi<i  a  "curim  to 
tbe  HouBo  and  country.'* 
405;  Contest  of.  with 
House,  488:  di>reffari)i 
anthority  of  chairniaa, 
46S;  reeolntion  of,  in  ar- 
raignment of  eonduot  of 
Speaker^  401 

Peace  Freaervation  (Ireland) 
Bill  enters  conunittee, 
76 }  Debate  adjourned,  77 

"  Peooe  with  Honour,"  440 

Pease,  J.  W„  BeUicoee  air 
of,  when  speaJtin^,  25D 

Peel,  Sir  B.,  AWit-ation  of 
leadership  by,  117 

Fee],  Sir  U.  (the  younger). 
PffliBonal  appearance  of, 
and  manner  aa  Parlia^ 
mentary  apeaker,  im ;  the 
••Stormy  Fetrer*  of  a 
rreat  pi^y  diTiaion,  896  ; 
Speech    of»    on 


Question, 237 ;  on  "  squab- 
blioK  about  little  pointa,'* 
3S1 ;  supports  Jenkins  on 
Bouth  Aincan  Outstion, 
472 

Perki^a,  Sir  F.,  Hodeety 
utitl  utility  of,  aa  member 
of  House,  422 

Personuiity  potent  in  Hooae 
of  ConaraonB,  113 

Perthshire  votur.  A,  on 
Boftoousfleld  and  Disraeli, 
354 

Petition  from  Fellows  of 
Trinity  Collet,  Cam* 
bridKQ,  in  favour  of  Qlad- 
stone's  reaoIutioDS,  239 

Phorcys,  Single  lHye  of 
Danghten  c,f.  4Si 

Pirn,  Captain  B.,  and  Ward 
Hunt.  397  i  Antmoeity  to 
and  contempt  for  Presa, 

Playfidr,  Lyon,  and  hia 
comiTg  »pee<h,  a77 

Plimaoll,  S,,  Motiuu  by.  for 
second  reatliDiic  of  Mer- 
chant Sbinpiut;  Bill,  IQH ; 
moves  ailjuumtuent  of 
the  House,  IIM^;  Aceasa- 
tions  of,  OicainHt  shiii*- 
owners,  107 ;  Excitement 
of.  in  House,  107 ;  Motaou 
for  reprimand  of.  108; 
opolc^seB  to  House,  lOt^ ; 
Hitt  otfeuce  coiilotied, 
110 ;  compsrea  Northoote 
to  ingenuous  youth  in 
gang  uf  Kmashaa,  385 

Plunket,  D^  Speedh  of,  on 
Coerdon  Bill.  66 

Pomatum  Pot.  A  Source  of 
Befreahment  to  QUd- 
atone  whan  epeaking,  'MA, 
450 

Portrait  of  Roebuck,  by 
Diaraeli  iu  im-ie,  416 

Post-cards,  GliuiatonM'Bpro- 
elivitifM  fur,  907 

Power,  J.  U'Counor,  Maiden 
Speech  of,  29  -,  Sptwch  of, 
aipainst  Lop<>8,  47  :  Ques- 
tion of,  r«  Vuluutoun  in 


Ireland,  277 ;  Protest  of, 
offainst  Speaker,  487 

Power,  B.,deprecflteii  treat- 
ment of  IxehuBd  by 
liinkters,  44;  adrocatea 
relinqnisbment  of  Peaoa 
Prewrvation  Act,  44 

Preeaaad  Parliament,  Di»- 
cnsalooa  ou  Relations  1>0- 
twean,  87 

Printers  of  Tinu*  and  Datly 
N»»*  at  Bar  of  House  on 
Br«>»i-k>  .if  Privi(.-.^«.  >*7 

Pritt'  mm, 

in  1  L  .Tl; 

OrdL.   .....     ...^„liiaad 

lie  ou  Table  r«»cuided,  73 

Prolonged  Sitting  of  Com-^ 
mittee  on  South  Africao 
BiU,  Airangementa  for, 
301;  Battle  aooepted  hj 
Iriah  Members.  3CB ;  Com. 
meoioement  of  the  etrus- 
Ble.  308  ^  ita  ChMa,  306 

Promotion  anre  to  Clerer 
Lawjere  in  Parliament. 
97 

Prorogation  of  Parliament, 
1877,  307;  Scene  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  3(/7 : 
Beading  of  the  Commla- 
sioa,  320;  £ud  of  the 
Session,  322 

Public  Health  (Ireland)  BiU 
obslTQCted  by  Irish  Mem- 
ben.  30S 

Public  Meetinga  (Ireland) 
BiU,  30 

Public   Works    Loan    BiU, 

Public  Worahip  Bagnhitiion 
Bill,  Second  fiaadioff  of, 
33 ;  PreeeoUtioa  of  P«ti^ 
tious  respectia^,  S3 

Qunv.  The,  Mean^e  trom, 
rff  Grant  to  Sir  Oaraet 
Wokeley,  10  -,  Me«»«it 
from,  respecting  pro- 
vision for  Prince  Leopold. 
35 ;  OpeuH  ParlHunent  in 
peraon  in  1676,  L23;  Au- 
thorisation of.  to  DisraeU 
to  contradict  Lowe'a 
statement  at  Betia«<d, 
144 ;  Opens  Parliament  in 
penon  in  1H77}  AJle^pwl 
alarm  at  thunderstons, 
S13 ;  Authorises  Beacnua- 
fleld's  Spirited  Foreign 
Pohcy,  213 ;  Ooena  Parli*. 
OMnt  in  1880.508 

RaiiBAY,  J.,  Ylewa  oi;,  cm 

"Life,"    432'.     ideM    of« 

about  laughter,  433 ;  gaUtr 

less  of  joUng,  43$ 
Bathbone,     W^      peenllAr 

manner  of,  woett  enti^bur 

House.  4fi 
Bond,     C.     S.,    effeot    of 

Tresanry  Bench  on,  876 
Btwime-uljU  Exoimnges  Bll)« 

Rev-  .'  nn,  no 

Beait'i-  '  b«cAilo4l 

uut,  >  i'lnsHS      to 

;:4»lrom  Crown,  3^1 1 
in  the    House  of 

Lorda,       382;       SpUiC«a 
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of  Fi«Bi«r,  a^; 
Lte  in  Lordi.  384; 
Debate  jn  Commofv^  384 ; 
Adjounuueut  of  Debate, 
«i5. 

Bcctolutioti  oa  FixuLiioial 
Poll) '7  of  ConMrTatiTea^ 
moved  by  Oladstome.  478  j 
Eef«ct«d  by  Htnue,  481 

Bitdii©.  C.  T.,  Care  of,  for 
Tower  Hunleta,  402 ; 
Speech  of«  on  Cigtur  Ques- 
tion. 408 

Boade  und  Bridges  (Scot- 
IttQd)  Bill,  332 

Rod  well,  B.  B.  H.,  Con- 
foB^l  Metaphor  of,  3Q4 

Boebuck,  J.  A.,  suptx^rts 
the  OovemmciQt  iiig»iii0t 
GlAditone,  233;  CMm  of, 
to  Seat  in  House  disputed 
hj  Dillwyn.  413;  A  Politl' 
cal  and  Parliamentarj 
Waap,  416;  Portmit  of, 
by  I>iBraeli,  416 ;  Impeurta 
se«t  to  Speeches  by  zeril- 
in^  Opposition,  from  Op* 
vosition  Benches,  4Io : 
rJotoriety  of,  acquired  by 
sDsrlitig,  417 ;  bc!>come»  a 
Pri?y  Coancillorj  4fl5 

Bomnyuc,  J.  P»,  hkeaa  Mo 
Ciirthy  Dowmng  to  con- 
Tict  at  gallows,  and 
Mhii£t«r8  to  Calcni.ft,90 

Boyal  Titles  BUI.  149 

Bnssell,  Earl,  oa  Disraeli's 
Age.  15© 

Bussians  sn  rtmU  to  Con- 
stafttinople,  330.  347 

ByluidSt  P.,  irapporta  the 
OoTsnunent,  295 ;  De- 
ZDMUiour  of.  at  oneoiiig-  of 
session,  336;  l^peatment 
of  Hembarsi'  Ittcka  and 
ribs  by,  325  ;  Meeting  of, 
with  Elphinstone,  325 1 
Action  of,  on  renewal  of 
debate  on  Vote  of  Credit, 
348;  Motion  of,  for  rejec- 
tioD  of  Coun^  Gbvero- 
i&ent  Bill,  384;  Stiidiea 
of,  in  history,  425 ;  Views 
of,  on  our  foreign  policy, 
425;  Challongea  Minis- 
ters.386 

SALtSSXTBT,  Marf|iiis  of.  m 
"ttuwter  of  jeers,  and 
flouts,  and  sneers,  35 ; 
Welcome  occortled  to  tn 
HouHd  of  Lord«,  174 ;  as 
CftnuniBsioner,  317 

Siutdburst,  Lord,  Proposed 
Vote  of  CeojMire  oo,  20 

8iuidou,  Lord,  Aavaiuie- 
tnent  of,  in  4<0od  Opinion 

of  House  ;    D09CTIpf40U  of , 

by  MuiKlellu,  155;  drawn 
out  by  Ijord  P.  Cayondish, 
IA5 
Sandwich,  Lord,  QaemtioDof, 
on  Bussian  t«rutsof  P^aoe, 
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meat  for  Bession  of  1B75, 42 

Sclater' Booth,  0..  ss  preai- 

d^^ntof  Lf>cal  Govemiuent 

Board,  365;  Fariioateatofy 


career  of,  365 :  Word  nir*. 
tare  of,  b7  Lord  Baadolpb 
ChnrobUi,  m6 ;  SaiMXj  ot, 
In  tianirer,  894^ 

Sootoh  Cbarch  Patronage 
Bill,  LliBctuasioo  on,  S2 

Scotch  churcb,  roads,  and 
bridges,  430 

Sootoh  elders  and  walking 
on  Sunday.  20 

Sootoh  mennborH,  Staying 
powers  of,  332 

Soott,  D.  M..  defends  Cork- 
field  maglstratMt  snaiost 
P.  A.  Taylor,  61  ;  Cartons 
sr>peanmoe  of,  while  speak- 
inif, 

Scott,  Major,  Anecdote  of. 
199 

Scourfield,  J.  H.,  EitAfB^ 
witticisms  of,  101 

Seoley,  C,  makes  Ward 
Hunt  roar,  193 

Select  Conunitteer  t«  public 
busiues*.  331 

8elf-gorerDm«nt  In  South 
Afrios,  DiscQsaion  on,  287 

Session  of  1874— Opening  of 
Ninth  Parliament  of  Vic- 
toria,  2  ;  ArriTal  of  mem- 
bers at,  3;  Ceremonial 
attending,  4;  reading  of 
Koyal  Commission,  4 ; 
Election  of  Speaker,  5. 

Session  of  1875 — Openiug  of 
Parliament.  ^ 

Session  of  187tt-'Opening  of 
Parllameat.  118;  Soene 
in  House  of  Lords,  118; 
Foreisfn  AmboBBulom, 
V^ ;  Bi«bopK  and  Judges, 
120;  Entrance  of  bor 
Majesty,  l.i2 ;  ArrlTnl  of 
the  ComiDODs,  123;  Close 
of  ceremony,  124 

SoMsion  of  Ift;77"  Opeoiug  of 
Parliomeut.  170;  Soeneiti 
Hoose  of  Lords,  170 ; 
Foreign  Miiiiirters,  171 ; 
Arrival  of  Royal  Princen, 
171 ;  EutraDC"  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, 172;  Earl  of  Bea- 
con»6eld,  1T2 ;  Entry  of 
the  Commons,  173  ;  ClOM 
of  Ike  cfrHtnoDial,  174 

SoiiHioD  of  1M7W — tip«tiing  of 
ParUameiu,  3£i  ;  The  ad- 
dress moved  and  se- 
condedj324 

Sesstou  of  1871>— Coreittano»' 
meot  of,  46ft 

Session  of  iy80-Op<ming  of 
Parliament,  -lOB  ,  scene  in 
Bousfl  of  Ixirds.  499 ; 
Foreign  AmbosflOiilorB  pre- 
sent, 409 ;  the  LAdies,  500 ; 
entry  of  Boyol  Pnnces 
and  Pxinoesaes,  flOl  i  arri- 
val and  entry  of  the  QtMea, 
502;  the  oondng  of  the 
Commoufc,  fi(Ki ;  reading 
of  the  ItoyaJ  Bueech,  5iiA  : 
ooncloaioD  of  the  ceremo* 
nial.SOd 

Seventh  sewion— why  Par* 
lioment  was  summoued 
for.  WH 

"Shabby  I  *•  froai  the  Ad- 
lutisl,  279 


Shaw,  W.,  Motion  of  for 
Select  Committee  on  de- 
mand of  Irish  for  Iriiih 
POrliameat.  213 

"Ship  Knackers'*  de- 
nounced hy  Plimsoll,  106 

"  BhorU  "  and  "  stalks," 
402 

Sinclair,  Sir  T.,  Speech  of. 
OQ  £a9t<!m  Qnestion,  433 

Skcliucr-^dale,  Lord,  as 
CommiBsionpr,  307 

Smirh,  W.  H.,  BiisinoM- 
like  qualities  of,  167 ; 
Hetort  of,  on  GlftiJitoue's 
remarks  on  foreign  acqui- 
sitions of  Beaconaflold's 
Government,  479 

SmolleU,  P.  Boyte,  on  dii^ 
lolatioD  by  Qladst^ne.  12 : 
on  County  Franchise, 
369;  Conscience  of, 
troubled,  377;  BelafcLon- 
ship  of,  to  Smollett  the 
historian,  445 ;  Mental 
acquirements  and  dispo- 
sition of,  446;  Paruii- 
mentory  manner  of,  447 ; 
Egotism  of,  447 ;  Taking 
to  task  by,  448;  Agree^ 
ment  of,  with  Mr.  Jones, 
448;  Arlmfttlng  to  the 
♦•fool"  by,  449 

Smollett,  TobLis  George, 
Portraitare  of,  by  Dr. 
Moore.  446 

Smyth,  &.,  Motion  of,  for 
Stradny  closing  in  Ireland. 
16;  Motion  rejected,   17} 

Motion        of.        reHi.e.:finit 

SnndayCIo.H  i. 

149:Intro(ln 

"Sophistical  1. 
A,  454 

Speaker,  The,  robbed  of  his 
wattita,  213 ;  sent  for 
during  Committee.  290  ; 
Auibority  of,  impttgned. 
485 ;  calle*!  into  Honne  on 
motion  of  A.  M.  BuUivan^ 
486 1  explains  nature  of 
reports  authorised  by 
him,  4&3;  exonerated  by 
House,  493 

"  Speech  Preservation  Act," 
wonted  Iff  Mitchell 
Henry  and  Newdugste,  8m 

Speechi3«  mjule  in  Hoose 
not  read  by  public,  480 

Btacpoola,  Capt.  W.  Pa- 
nacea of,  for  En>it«ni 
guestion,  Sli.'i ;  belief  in 
Id  Pam,  305 ;  a  true  Irish 
gentlenuin,  396 

SUuho^ie,  Hon.  E.,  moves 
Address  to  Throne,  43; 
dreams  of  f  ature  advance- 
ment, 440 ;  Promising 
ipemsn  of.  on  Venuumlar 
Press  (India)  BUI.  4»): 
Parlianwntary  manner 
of,  450 

Stanley,  Hon.  F.  A.,  FoUuro 
of,  in  swiech  on  Eegi- 
mental  £schanges  Bill. 
52 ;  Floundering  of,  in 
reply  to  critialsm  on 
Militia  Force,  5J77 ;  un- 
lucky **  although  *'  of,  Wt 
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Statemum  tripped  op  by  his 

notes.  453 
Statesman   and   Politician, 

Distance  between,  388 
Stationery  ol&ce,  A  Scandal 

in.  283 
Straitd,    The    Cabinet    in. 

Verse  on,  337 
Stransrers  ordered  to  with- 
draw by  Speaker,  83 ;  Sas- 
pension  oiorder  moved  by 
Disneli  and  seconded  by 
Hartington,  84 ;  carried 
unanimously,  85;  Espial 
of,  in  the  Bouse,  406 

Stranfnilation,  New  method 

of.4;J8 
Stratheden  and  Campbell 
(Lord)  a  dual  peer.  355; 
BebalTof  by  Lord  Derby, 
356 ;  forms  party  of  his 
own,  356 

Sulhvan,  A.  M.,  Protests  of, 
against  aspersions  on  Iriah. 
members  by  Lopes,  47; 
fnrions  appeal  to  Pre- 
mier on  management  of 
Coercion  Bill,  65;  spies 
strnngers,  89 ;  (^estion 
of,  on  defence  of  Iigypt  by 
Great  Britain,  233 ;  calls 
sttention  to  Ephinstone's 
remarks  on  uish  mem- 
bers, 313;  Motion  of,  to 
report  progret-s  on  qn^s- 
tion  of  brench  of  priTilege, 
486:  Speech  of,  on  quatiel 
with  Cetewajo,  469 

Siinda^^  closing  in  Ireland, 
Motion  on,  16 ;  Motipn  in 
favour  of,  carried,  149; 
Bill  for,  introduced,  153 

Supplementary  estimate  for 
nix  millions,  334 

Surplus,  A,  shown  to  be  a 
debt,  480 

Susperise,  A,  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  327 

Suspension  of  Paroell  pro- 
posed and  discussed,  291 ; 
Adjournment  of  debate, 
'ja2 ;  Debate  resumed,  292 ; 
Incidents  of,  393  ;  Termi- 
nation of,  by  division,  296 

Sweanng-in  members  and 
Hignrng  roll,  7 

Syke^,  Mrs.  C,  Likeness  of, 
to  flieig  of  truce,  272 

Syiian,  £.  J.,  tihouting  of, 
wheu  speaking.  4;!9 

Syud  Yakwob  Khan  Tora, 
264,265 

Tait,  Dr.,  A  Ute-'i-me  with, 
281 

Taylor,  P.  A,,  Resolution 
of,  for  opening  museums, 
etc.,  on  Sundays,  19 

Teck,  Prince,  292 

Teuuanr,  U.,  Martial  cos- 
tmue  of,  323  ;  speech  of, 
in  seconding  address,  324 


Thonderstonn,  Effect  of,  on 
Beaoonsfield's  spiiifeed 
foreign  polity,  213 

Thnrlow,  Lord,  on  court- 
martial  after  Isandala,  469 

Tichbome  Demonstration, 
206;  armed  neutrahty  of 
Commons,  206;  sc^ne  in 
the  Honi-e,  209 ;  azriral  of 
depntation,  211 ;  inter- 
view with  Whalley,  211; 
The  De  Morgan  203; 
menaces  and  muffins,  208 

"Times  of  Refreshing  in 
Spain,"  248 

Tom  Fat,  Iniqoity  and  In- 
gratitude of,  419;  his 
ultimate  destination,  421 

Torrens,  W.  T.  McC.,  on 
Army  Organisation,  73; 
the  "Jeremiah"  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  74 

Treasury  Bench  occupants 
in  Disraeli's  admimstra- 
tion,  70 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.,  moves 
second  reading  of  Hottfe- 
hold  Franchise  (Counties) 
Bill.  17 :  congratulated  by 
Forster,  17;  Failure  of 
attempts  to  blackball,  at 
Athensum,  201 ;  Ques- 
tions Gladstone  respect- 
ing resolutions  on  Turkish 
Question,  227 ;  Resolu- 
tions of,  on  County  Fran- 
chise Bill.  269;  Resolu- 
tions of,  on  County 
Franchise,  466 

Trickster,  Gladstone  stig- 
matised as,  13, 14 

Truro  (Lord),  Notions  of, 
about  questions,  360 

Tsenir.  Marquis,  Chinese 
Ambassador,  in  Strangers' 
I        Oallery,  490 

Turnpike  debate  proverbi- 
ally duU,  54 

Twenty-six  hours'  sitting, 
A,  3(1 

Uluxdi,  Destruction  of,  4&A 

"  Unexpected  Occurrence," 

The,  according  to  Lawson, 


VxRBAL  Duel  lietween  Dis- 
raeli and  Bright,  219 
Vicarious  bravery,  419 
Vindicator,  Tht,  Callan's  new 


paper,  343 

Vote  of  censure  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  473;  re- 
sult of  division  on,  476 

Vote  of  censure  on  Lord 
Sandhurst,  20 

Vote  of  Credit,  Discussion 
on.  343;  Second  day  of, 
347;  ExcitioK  sceiies  and 
telegrams  during,  348, 349 ; 
afzain  adjourned,  350 ; 
I       Close  of.  352 


Waddt.  8.  D^  PnekiBf  a 
windlMg,  961 :  Ixxnir 
ting  manner  of  addxcss. 
2G2;  Offensive eeotiam ct, 
2ee ;  astray  in  the  Boase 
ofL(»ds,335 

Ward,  J.  8..  at  the  bsr  of 
House,  405;  oousigxied  to 
dock  tower,  48? 

Water  BilL  The,  S'j5 

"  We  don't  want  to  figbt." 
Parody  on,  419 

Weariest,  llie,  of  all  Ses- 
sious,464 

Wedneadajs.  Rule  far  ap- 
propriation of,  131 

Wetherell,  Sir  C,  and  the 
shower,  276 

Whale  in  turtle  soup.  »JS 

Whalley,  G.  H.,  on  the  dis- 
solution. 13 ;  a  modemDon 
Qnixote,91 :  on  Ireland,6S; 
aaoonds  Kenealy's  motion 
on  Tichbome  case,  79 : 
Quarrel  of,  with  K«iealy 
over  Tichbome  case,  13^ ; 
accuses  Disraeli  of  Jesu- 
itical tendencies,  157 ; 
calls  the  clergy  "  Siepoys," 
157;  renews  his  quarrel 
with  Eenealy.  241;  Epi- 
thets of,  for  "the  un- 
happy noUenoan,**  dS8 ;  is 
requested  to  "sing,  sing," 
307 

"Which  Leader  ?"1£4 

"  Whitehead  Torpedo,"  The, 
392 

Whitelaw-,  A..  seconds 
address  to  throne.  43 

Whitewell,  John.  27 

Wtaisperings  of  coining  war. 
330 

Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E.,  speech 
on  Ashantee  %>  or.  9  -.  on 
Capital  Pun  shment,  2Sh; 
maimer  of,  25d 

Windbag,  pricked  by  Wad- 

dy.261 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D.,  on  Turkieh 

question,  231 
Women's  SufErage  Bill,  De- 
bate on.  253 
Wykeham  -  Martin,  P., 

Death    of,    417;    Gloom 
caused  by,  418 


YsAXAV,  J.,  and  Turtle 
Soup,  3  >6 ;  speech  of 
on  Roads  and  Bridges 
(Scotland)  Bill.  3:{3;  as 
Guide  to  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, 433 

Torke,  Reginald.  Refusal  of 
House  to  hear,  ±i 

ZcLU  War.— Strictures  on 
Charges  for.and  Provision 
for  Meeting.  480 

Zululand,  Discussion  on 
afbirsof,  469 
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